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* CHAP. I. 


Of the Inconftaniy of our Aﬀtions: 


'UCH, as make it their buſineſs to 
cControul human Actions, do not find 
themſelves in any thing ſo much per- 
plext, as to reconcile them, and brin 
em into the World's eye, with the ſame Liftrs 
d Reputation; for they do commonly ſo 
angely contradict one another, thar it ſeems 
ppoflible they ſhould proceed from one and 
: ſame Perſon. We find the younger Aaria 
Ne while à Son of Mars, and another the Son 
in. Pope Bmniface the Eighth entred ( ſays 

de) into bis Papacy like a Fox, behaved him- 
It in it like a Lyon, and died like a Dog. 
nd who could believe it to be the ſame Nero, 

t perfect Image of all Cruelty, who having 
e Sentence of a condemned Man brouglit to 
m to ſign, cried out, O, that I bad never been 
yes + * ranght 
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* 2 5 bj Montaigne EI Book II. 
taught to write. So amch ie it went to his Heart to 
condemn a man to Death. All Story is full 
of fugh Gary and every mah is able to 


progite ce ſo many © himſelf, or gut of his own 
E Practice, or ObſerYarfon that I ſometimes won- 
t he moſt der to ſee Men of under ſtanding give them 
common ſelves the trouble of (Gre mg theſe Pieces, conſi- 
4 * — _ 22 that Irreſolution appeats to me to be the 
N $promen. anddidifeſt Vice & our Nature; 
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he famous Verſe of the Player Publins, 

Aulus Malum Conſilium eff, quod mutari non poteſt. . 
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Pub. Min. That Couniers ill, that will admit 1 no Change. 
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Tuftability There is ſome poſſibility of forming a Judg- 1 

fer ment of a Man from the moſt uſual methods of 

— his Life, but, conſidering the Natural Inſtability 

3 of our Manners and Opinions, I have often 

thought even the beſt Authors a lictle out, in 

ſo obſtinately endeavouring to make» of us 

5 and ſolid Contexture. They c 

the general Air of ;a Man, and accol ding to that 

jongre all his Actions, of which, if ſome be 

iff * ſtubborn, that they cannot bend 

or writh the to any, Uniformity with the reſt, 

th de are preſently .. imputed to Diſtimulation- tic 

Avenſtiure Auguſtus has 90405 4 them, for there was in him ur 

| parent, ſudden, and/contiuual Variety of WW xy. 
Ao ons all 2 _ courſe of his Life, that 
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he is flipt away clear and undecided ſtom the 


we 

moſt hardy. Cenſurers. IJ am more hardly indu- th. 
ced to "end bo a Man's. Conftancy than any other N wi 
Virtue, and believe, nothing ſooner than the I pr 
contraty. a hard matter, out of all Anti- an 
ont a dezen Men who have thi 


ime to 110 
their Lives to one certain and conſtant 
2 .  Courls, 
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[. Eh. 1. "Of the Inconſtaney of our Actions. 1 


oO WF Courſe, which is the Principal deſign of Wiſdom; 
For to comprize it all-in one word, (fays one 
oO i of the Ancients) and to contract all the Rules 3 
n of humane Life into one; it is co Will, and not 
to Will always on the fame thing: I will not 
m youchſafe, ſays he, to add, provided the Will be 
1- WF juſt, for if it be not juſt, it is impoſſible ĩt ſhould 
* one, 'Phave indeed formerly learnt, 
That Vice is pothing but Trregulatiry and want 
. of meaſure, and therefore *cis impoflible to fix 
Conſtancy to it. Tis a Saying of Demoſthenes, 
That the beginning of all Virtue, is Conſultation | 
and Deliberation, the End and Perfection, Con- 8 \ 
ſtancy. If we would refolye on any certain 
courſe upon mature Advice, we ſhould pitch 


| Hor. J. x; 
: 297-511 43t bl. e. k. 
He now deſpiſes what he late did crave, 
And iht he laſt neglected, now would have: 
He fluctuates, and flies from that to this 
And his whole Life a Contradiction is, 


Our ordinary Practice is to follow the inclina. 
tions of our Appetite, be it to the left or right, 
upwards or downwards, according as we are 
wafted by the Breath ot occaſion. We never 
meditate what we would have, till the inſtant 
we have a mind to have it; and change like 
that little Creature, that receives its colour from 
what it is laid upon. What we but juſt now 
propoſe to our ſelves, we immediately alter, 
and preſently return again to the firſt ; *cis no- 
thing dur ſhitting; and inconftancy : ee 

3 2 
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14 lib. — as amvi, abtenis mobile lignum. 
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1 wich leathern Thongs we're ſcourg'd 
2 "= — * ; 4 


We do not go, we are driven; like things chat 
float, now leiſurely, chen wich violence, ac: 
cording to the gentleneſs or rapidiry of the 


Current. 
Fucret. | — * — JORNE videmar, 
3. Leid fbi quiſque velit neſcire, & querere ſemper, 
| Cammutare locum quaſj ona deponere poſſit 


. Fe we not up and down Men daily trot, 

© For ſomething they would have, but know 
not what: * | } 

Shifting from place to place, as here or there, 

They could ſet down the burden of their Care, 


Every day 
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L 2. new Whimſie, and our Hume 
keep motion with the Time. 


Jupiter audtifero luſtravit lumine terra. 


Such are the Motions of th' Inconſtant Soul 
As are the Days and Weather, fair or foul. 
We fluctuate betwixt various Inolinations 

we will nothing freely, nothing abſolutely, nc 

thing conſtantly. Ia any one, that had pre 

{crib'd and eſtabliſh'd Determinate Laws ant 
Kules in his Mead for his own Conduct, 

ſhould perceive an Equality ef Manners, at 

Order, and an infallible Relation of one 1 
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Action, to another, ſhine through his whole 
Life, ( Empedocles obſerv'd this Diſcrepancy in 
the rigentiner that they gave themſelves up to 
Delights, as if every day was their laſt, and built, 
as if they had been to live for ever, ) and the 
Judgment will not be hard to make, As is ve- 
ry evident in the Perſon of the younger Ceto; 
who has found one ſtep, it will lead him to all 
the reſt : Tis a harmony of very according 
Sounds, that cannot jar, nor deceive the Ear. 
But with us tis quite contrary, every particular 
Action requires a particular Judgment wherein 
the ſureſt way to ſteer, in my opinion, woul! 
be 'to take our meaſyres from the neareſt ally'd 
Circumſtances, without engaging in a longer 
Inquiſition, or without concluding . any other 
conſequence. I was told, during the Civil Diſor- 
ders of our poor Kingdom, that a Maid, hard 
by the place where I then was, had thrown 
her ſelf out of a window to avoid being forc'd 
by a common Soldier, that was quarter'd in the 
ouſe ; She was not kill'd by the fall, and there-  _ . 
fore redoubling her attempt, would have cut fh, ber 
her own Throat, had ſhe not been prevented; ſef en of 
but having nevertheleſs wounded her ſelf to « lind 
ſome ſhew of danger, ſhe voluntarily confelſs'd for ſeer of 
that the Soldier had not as yet impottun d her _ 
otherwiſe than by Courtſhip, earneſt Solicitati- 
on, and ſuch little Preſents as he was able to 
4 prey ; — — ſhe was afraid, Vick in - 
end he would have proceeded to Violence, 
which ſhe deliver d with ſuch a Countenance 
and Accent, and withal embrewed in her own 
bloed, che. higheſt Teſtimony of her Virtue, 
that ſhe appear'd another Lacretis ; and yet I 
have ſince been very well aſſur d, that, bach 
33 deere 


MNaataigne z RIH © Bock II. 
9072 and N ſhe was 7 ſo, ifficule a Pieey, 

N | 2 l Ny tif F it's T. Wi roo, 
44 an, and. dp Geptleman 
you a wil, F, $90 too f. or upon 
Miſtreſſes FI le Chai having 
— repuls'd; you do not know ut .th the may 

bave a better Stomach to your Mulertger. - 
: *; Aptigonns, wei taken one of his Soldiers 
| into a great AT of Favon ir and, Eſteem, for 
| 2 Victue and lopr, Biel in Phyligiany Rig 
harge to 118 105 nd inward Dis 
eale; under which; he ay a great While lan 

eg, and Obſerving: that. after .bis Cure, he 
went much more coldly to work chan AN, 
he akt the Fellow, Who had A and cow 67 

him? Your ſelf, (Sir) reply'd the 2 1 — 
eas'd me of the that m ade me 
weary . of my Life. Licules's Soldier having 
en tifled by t 25 Ehen . d upon him 

in revenge a brave E pit, d which havig 
made himſelf at leaſt a A ver, 2 la, who hag 
_ conceiv'd a gd Opinion of bim, from that 
4 ation, went about to engage him in ſome Ex- 
e 63594 by tize of vety great Danger, With all the 
* uſible Fra ons and Promiſes he could thigh 
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And with brick Mera! ſet his Blood on Fire. 
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it es, quo. we; 1958 ve idr, ft. | 
9:77 ated ian e 
Scme Fool, or poor Koave, knopHlck' by 
the Fo, 
On that Deſign may peradreneure to. 


And flatly: reſus d to go. When wind that 
Mabomer having furiouſly:rated Chaſan, Baſſs of 
the Fenizarics, who ſeeing the Hungarians break 
into his Sqaudrons, had behav'd himſelf very ill 
in the Buſineſs, and that Chaſe inſtead: ofa any 
other Anſwer, ruſh'd ſuriouſſy alone with his 
Cimitar in his Hand into the firſt Body of, "ths 
Enemy, where he was preſently cut to pieces: 
We are not to look upon that Action peradven- 
ture, ſo much deſign d to vindicate himſelf from 
the Reproach of Cowardice, as an Effect of 
Recollection, nor ſo much proceeding from na- 
tural Valour as a ſudden Deſpite. The Man 
you faw yeſterday ſo adventurous and brave, 


you muſt not think it ſtrange to ſee him as great 


a Poltron the next: Anger, Neceſſity, Com- 


y, Wine, or the Sound of the rumpet, | 


bad rouz d his Spirits ; this is no Valour form'd 
and eftabliſh'd by Medication ; but accidentally 
created by thoſe Circumſtances, and therefore 


it is no Wonder, if by contrary Circumſtances | 


it appears quite another thing. 

— Theſe fupple Variations and Contradiions; 
ſo manifeſt in us, have given ſome Occaſion'ro 
believe, that Man has two Souls: Othets, two 
diſtinct Powers, that always accompany and en 
cline us, the one towards Good, and' che oficr 
towards Ill, according to their own Natures and 
Propenſions ſo ſudden a variety of Inolination 
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p not being to be imagin'd to flow from one and 

the ſame, Fountain. For wy part, I muſt inge- 

nuouſly declare, that the puff of every Accident 
not only carries me along with it, according to 
its gyn Proclivicy, . but that moreoyer I diſcom- 
poſe, and trouble my ſelf, by the Inſtability of 
my own Poſture ; and whoever will look nar- 

22 into his own Boſom, wlll hardly find 

himſelf twice in the ſame Condition. I give 

my Soul ſometimes one Face, and ſometimes an- 
other, according to the fide I turn her to. If 

- TT ſpeak variouſly of my ſelf, it is, becauſe I 
conſider: my ſelf variouſly. All Contrarieties 
are there to be found, in one Corner or ano- 
ther, or after one Manner or another. Baſhful, 
inſolent, chaſt, luſtful, prating, ſilent, labo- 
rious, delicate, ingenious, heavy, melancholick, 
pleaſant, lying, true, knowing, ignorant, libe+ 
ral, covetous, and prodigal, I find all this in 
my ſelf more or leſs, according as I turn my 
ſelf about; and whoever will ſift himſelf to the 
bottom, will find in bimſelf, even by his own 
Judgment, this Volubilicy and Diſcordance. In 

a Word, I have nothing. to ſay of my ſelf en- tl 

_ rirely, ſimply, and ſolidly without Mixture, 

and Confuſion. Diſfinguo is the moſt univerſal b 
Member of my Logick. Tho I always intend ill « 

F zo peak well of good things, and rather to in- tl 
terpret ſuch things as may fall out, in the beſt WW B 

' ſenſe, than other wiſe, yet tuch is the Strangeneſs Ml V 

of our Condition, that we are ſometimes puſht ¶ t. 

on to do well even by Vice it ſelf, if well-doing h 
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were, not -judg'd by the Intention only. One 
pallant, Action therefore ought to conclude 2 
Man yvaliant.; if 4 Man was brave indeed, he 
would be always ſo; and upon all Occaſions. 
I it- were a Habit of Virtue, and not 2 Sally, 
* * > it * "CET TIO 
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Ch. i. Of che Inconftancy of our Acbious. _ 
eee een e Won 97 — 
it would render a Man equally reſolute. In all 
e- WW Accidents, the ſame Alone as in Company, the 
at ſame in Lifts as in Bartels ; for, let them ſay 
o hat they will, there is not one Valour for 
1- the Pavement, and another for the Field. He 
of would bear a Sickneſs in his Bed, as bravely as 
r- Wa Wound in the Field, and no more fear Death 
d in his oon Houſe, than at an Aſſault. We 
e ſhould not then ſee the ſame Man charge into 
1- Wa Breach with a brave Aſſurance, and after- 
If Wards torment himſelf, and pule ke a Woman 
I I for the loſs of a Fryal at Law, or the Death of 
es a Child. When being detected Coward to In- 
o- famy, he is conſtant in the Neceſſities of Po- 
l, verty and Want; when he ſtarts at the Sight of 
2 Barber's Razor, and ruſhes fearleſs into the 
k, Swords of the Enemy, the Action is commen- 
e+ dable, not the Man. | | 
in Many of the Greeks, ſays Cicero, cannot en- c;cers, 
Y dure the ſight of an Enemy, and yet arc cou- Tuſe. 2+ 
e I rageous in Sickneſs ; the Cimbrians, and Celtibe- 
n I riavs quite contrary. Nibil enim poteff efſe 2 2 
n Lie, quod non 4 certa ratione iſcatur. No- 
thing can be equal, that does not proceed from 
e, 2 certain ground of Reaſon. No Valour can be par 
al be more extream in its kind than that of gfle- of Alexan- _ 
d ander: Bur it is but one kind; nor full enough der e- 
throughout. As peerleſs as it is, it has yet ſome f, Cin. 
Blemiſhes. Of which, his being fo often at his 
Wits end upon every light Suſpicion of his Cap- 
tains conſpiring againſt his Life, and the carrying 
himſelf in that Inquiſition with ſo much Vehe- 
mency and Injuſtice, and a Fear that ſubverted 
his natural Reaſon, is one pregnant inſtance ; 
the vant wag alſo, with which he was ſo 
much 'tainted,” carries along with it ſome Image 
of Puſillanimity. And the Exceſ of his Peni- 
244 tene 
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Cicero. 


 rency, for the Murder. Cher, is alſo.a, Teſti- 
may 


the Unevennet of his Courage. All 
we perform. is no other than a Centa, as a Man 
may may fo of ie 1 1 1 1 and yet we would 
3 Tis. Pings can- 
. Le. k, ale her if, and 'if one 
Cine borrow her Mask for ſome other QOc- 
caſſon, xeſencly pulls it away, again. Tis 
a Nac NE lively Tincture, which when the 
Soul has once.chorowly imbib'd, - j will not out, 
but with the Riece. And therefore to make a 
right J udgment of. a Man, we are long, and 


Md Servings to follow his Trace: It Con» 


not there * firm upon her own 
57 FEA Cui vivendi via conſiderata, atque 
proviſa. ; if the 1 of  Occutrences 
makes him. to alter his Pace 


Ar 


1 7 , 


It is not p 8. — any one, 
who 5 ihe I” n'd his Life for ſome certain 
125 his e ARions. D 


that Hom not what he is to paint? 
a certain 


o one 
lays elign. for bis Life, and we 
only. 4 9 Bal by Bee The Archer ougbt 


firſt to know at what. he is to aim, and then 

accommodate his Arm, Bow, String, Shaft, 
and Mqation to it. Our Counſel deviates and 
wanders, becauſe, not level d to any L 
End. No Wind ſerves him who addreſſes his 


Vo Vage to no certain. Port. I cannot acquit Fe 
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Ch. I. the Inganftancy. of. our Actions. 
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i- in the Judgment given by one in the Behalf of 4. 
\1) BN Sophogles ; | Areas 13) him capable of the 
in gement of :Domeſtick:Afaics. agaivſ} the 
d Accuſation o on, for n ſeen one of | 
Q- his Trag edies. 101 131% ITY | 172 5 * 
ne Neither 5 Lallow of che. CopjeQure 1 ho 
c- I Parians,: (ent to Tegulate the Mileſiens, ſu bin 


is for ſuch a Con „ag they from th — 
ne dend. Coming 0 viſit. the Iſland, th 

it, notice of ſuch Grbunds as were belt: Yeh 
a and ſuch Country Houſes as were beſt govern'd ; 

nd and having taken the Names of the Owners, 
n- when 2 had aſſembled the Citizens they ap- 
n pointed choſe Farmœrs for new Governours and 
Magiſtrates; concluding, that they who had been 
ſo provident in their own! private Concerns, 
2 be ſo of the publick too. We are all in- 


form Lumps, ang ot fo'yvarious — -< 1 


E 990 2 Piege pl ry; i eee fee Gaſs, 
ere is aß — HEfence 3 etwixt us 4. 


our ſelyes, as berwixt us and th lers, 


can teach Men Valour, Temperange and Libe- 
rality, and even Juſtice too; ſeeing that Avarice 
can; inſpice the Conrage of a Shop- boy, bred 
and nuts d up in Obſcurity and Eaſe, with the 
Aſſurance to expoſe himſelf. ſo far from the 
Fire-fide, to the Mercy of the Waves in a frail 
Boat, that ſhe does farther. teach Diſcretion-and 
Prudence: And that even Ven can inſtate Boys © 
under the Diſcipline of the Rod with Boldneis, 
and Reſolution, and infuſe maſculine Courage 
into the Hearts of dender Virgins in theis ** 
es 21 NOK | a 22169} 7 


* duke cuÞod 4 * oa Jacentes 
be jenem teehris ſols — 4 
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"Tis not all the Underſtanding has to do, 
fimply to judge us by our outward Actions, it 
muſt penetrate the very Soul, and there diſco 
ver by what Springs the Motion is guided: But 
chat being a high and hazardous Undertaking, 
1 could wiſh that fewer would attempt it. 


| ibn; * D — 3 
| dee | 
Of Drazkenneſs. 


"HE World is nothing but Variety and 

„ Vices are all alike, as they 
are © Viees, and peradventure the Stoics under- 
ftand them fo, but altho they are equally Vices, 
"= hey. are not equal Vices: And that he wh 

tranſgreſs'd the ordinary Bounds a hund. 

Paces, ſhould not be in a worſe Condition, 
than he that had advanc'd but ten, is not to be 
belier d; or that Sacrilege is not worſe than 
ſtealing a Cabbage, 


Tee beser ratio Boe, tantundem e 
Q dauern caule; alieni it berto, 
ee drvum acre tegerit. 


Nor ſeems it reaſon, he as much ſhould ſin, in, 
That ſteals a Cabbage Plant, as he who in 
—_— dead of Night, a Temple breaks, and 
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There is in this as great Diverſity, as in any 
thing whatever: The confounding of the Or- 

der and Meaſure of Sins is dangerous: Mur- 
derets, Traytors, and Tyrants are therein ſo 
very deep concern d, that it is not reaſonable 
they ſhould flatter their Conſcienoes, becauſe 
ſuch another is idle, laſcivious, or leſs aſſiduous 
at his Detotion: Every one lays weight upon 
the Sin of his Companions, but lightens his 
own. Our very Inſtructors themſelves rank 
them ſometimes, in my opinion, very ill. As 
Socrates, who ſaid, that the principal Office of 
Wiſdom was, to diſtinguiſh and Evils. 
We, whoſe Faculties are always vicious, 
ought alſo to ſay of Knowledge, that it is to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Vice and Vice, without 
which, and that very exactly perform'd, ver- 
tuons and wicked will remain confounded and 
unknown. Now, among the reſt; Drunken- 
neſs ſeem to me, to be a groſs and brutiſh Vice. 
The Soul has the greateſt Intereſt in all the reſt, 
5, and there are ſome Vices, that have ſomething, 
4 if a Man may ſo ſay, of generous, in them. 
There are Vices, wherein there is a Mixture of g Ger- 

2 1 1 Prudence, mans 
ccerity, and Cunning : is is totally cor- Sen 
n poral and earthly, and the thickeſt skull d Na- Printe. 
tion this wy in Europe, is that, where it is the 
moſt in faſhion: Other Vices diſcompoſe the 
Underſtanding, this totally overthrows it, and 
renders the Body ſtupid. A 


vin vi penetrævit, ueret. 
Confequitur gravitas membrorum, prapediuntur, —_— 
Crura vacillanti, tardeſcit lingua, madet ment, 


Nam oeuii clamer; ſingultm, yargia gliſcuns. 
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"1 tells we; ur; by giring an Ambaf⸗ 
ſadot the Enemy /had ſent to him, his full Doſe 
of 7 he worm' d out his Secrets. And 
Vet 4 far, committing the moſt inward Se- 
cCrtets ot dis Affairs to Lucias Pio, who con- 
N fi lt :Thyace, never found him guilty in the 
leaſt, o more than Tiberium did Ca, with 
whom he intipfted his whole Cotnſels, tho we 


know they were both fo given to drink, that 
Ne ba they. 
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And die Deſign of killing Ceſar, was 3s Lafely 
coohriagicared ta iCimber, tho het would -ſome- 
titnes he Drunk, as to Caſſus who drank nothing 
but Water. We ce our Germans when Drunk 
aa tis Devil, can know itheir Poſt, remember 
he Word, and_performaheic Duty. | 
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profound, ſenſeleſs, and dead adegree of Drun- 
ennefa, had] not read in Hiſtory; that) Atralns, 
aving; © put a notable Affront upon him, in- 
vited to Supper the ſame Panſamas who upon 
he very ſame occaſion 2 killed Philip 
df Macedon (a King who by theſe excellent Qua- 
ties gave ſufficient Teſtimony ef bis: Education 
n the Houfe, and Zompany of Epimanondas ) 
e made, him drink to ſach a Piteh, that he 
duld after diſpoſe of his Beauty, as of a Hedge- 
hore, to the Muletteers and Servants of the 
dzſeſt:Office- in che Þ And I have been 
further told, by a — I highly Honour 
and Eſteem, t * near Bourdeaux, and about 
w where the lives, a Country: woman, 4 
* | Widow 
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Re Widow of Chaſt repute, perceiving in her ſelf 
the firſt Symptoms of Breeding, innocently told 
her Neighbours, that if ſhe had a Husband ſhe 
ſhould think hee fetf with Child: But the cauſes 
of ſuſpicion every day more and more increa- 
ſing, : and at laſt growing up to a inanifeſt proof; 
the poor Woman was reduc d to the neceſſity 
of cauſing it ti be Proclaimed at the Proſne of Cy 
her Pariſh-Ctturch, that whoever had done ot! 
that deed, and would frankly. confeſs it, ſhe did Hpre 
not only promiſe to forgive, but moreover to ch; 
marry him, if he lik'd of che Motion. Where- mc 
upon a young Fellow that ferved in the quality Non 
of s Labourer, encouraged by this Proclamation; Nin 
declared ; tliat he had one Holy-day found her, Nic: 
having taken too much of the Bottle, ſo faſt a Nie. 
ſleep in the Chimney, and in fo indecent a po- No 
ſture, that he might conveniently come to do this Nx. 
bufine(s without 171 her; and they yet live u 
together Man and Wife. It js true, chat Anti- Nhe 
uity has not much decry d this Vice: The Wri · No 
. of feveral Philoſophers ſpeak very tender- N.. 
| 22 it, and even amongſt che Scoicks there ate Mn 
8 e, ho adviſe to give themſelves ſometime: ¶ e 
the liberty to drink to a Debauch, to recreate MA 
4 anch reft the Soul. gene, l ' FAA 225535 u 
= San een pulinam promeruiſſe feram; 8 
= 0 ; ITE TNT 1 199 HS 2 ar Lt | i 
And Socratis the Wiſe they fay of yore, . 
=. 1 4 Boon- Hades the Palm ot Drinking ha 
- That Cenſor and Reprover of others, Cato; wahr 
reproach'd that he was 2 Good-fellow: ar 
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d Narratur & priſci Catons - Horace. lib 
Sæpe mero caluiſſe virtus. 3. Ode. 21. 
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a- And of the Elder Cato it is ſaid, | % 


f; He often went with a hot Pate to Bed. 20 T7 
of Ncyras that worthy renowned King, amongſt his 
ne other Qualities, by which he pretended to be 
id preferred before his Brother Artaxerxes, urged 
co this Excellency; that he could Drink a great deal 
e- more than he. And in the beſt governed Nati- 
ons, this Trial of skill in Drinking is very much 9, ing 
in uſe. I have heard Silvius, an excellent Phy- 20 4 De- 
ician of Paris, ſay, that left the digeſtive Facul- bauch in 
ies of the Stomach ſhould grow idle, it were Me — 
ot amiſs once a Month to rouſe them by this „ 
-xceſs, and to ſpur them, leſt they ſhould grow Nusien-. 
dull and reſty; and one Author tells us, that 
he Perſians uled to conſult about their moſt im- 2 „ 
portant Affairs, after being well warmed with; © * 
ine. My caſte and Conſticution are greater 
Enemies to this Vice than I am, for beſides that 
L eafily ſubmit my Belief to the Authority of 
\ncient Opinions: I look upon it indeed as a 
upid and ungraceful Vice, but leſs malicious 
and hurtful than the others, which almoſt all 
ore directly juſtle publick Society. And if we 
annot pleaſe our ſelves, but it muſt coſt us ſome- 
hing, as they hold, I find this Vice coſts a 
an's Conſcience leſs than the others; beſides 
at it is of no difficult preparation, nor what 
e look for hard to be tound; a Conſideration 
ot altogether to be deſpiſed. A Man well ad- 
anc'd both in Dignity and Age, amongſt three 
principal Commodities, that he ſaid remained 
o him of Life, reckoned to me this for one; and 
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where would a Man more juſtly find it, than a- 


mongſt the Natural Conveniences ? But he did 


Delicacy to 
be avoilde4 
an ine. 


not take it right, for Delicacy and the Curious 


Choice of Wines, is therein to be avoided. If 


you found your pleaſure upon Drinking 
of the heſt, you condemn your ſelf to the 
Penance of Drinking of the worſt: Your Taſte 
muſt be more indifferent and free. So delicate 
a Palate is not required to make a good Toper. 
The Germans drink almoſt indifferently of all 
Wines and Liquors with delight, their buſineſs 
is to pour down, and not to taſte ;' and it's fo 
much the better for them, their Pleaſure is ſo 
much the more conſtant, and nearer at hand. 


Now on the other ſide, not co Drink (after 


the French faſhion ) but at Meals, and then 
very moderately too, is to be ingrate to this 


- bountiful God of Wine. There is more Time 


the uſe of Wine; and the Break ſaſt, Drinking 


and Conſtancy required than ſo. The Ancients 


ſpent whole Nights in this Exerciſe, and oft- 


times added the Day following to eks it out, and 
therefore we are to take greater liberty than ſo, 
and ftick cloſer to our work. I have ſeen a 
great Lord of my time, a Man of high Enterpriſe 
and tamous Succeſs, that without ſetting himſelf 
to't, and after his ordinary rate of Drinking 
at Meals, drank not much leſs than five. Quarts 
of Wine, and at his going away appeared but 
too Wile and diſcreet, to the detriment. of our 
Affairs. The Pleaſure we deſign the greateſt 
eſteem {or the whole courſe af our Lives, ought 
to have a great ſhare of cur Time dedicated to it. 
We ſhculd, like Shop-: boys and Labouters, re- 


fuſe no occation and omit no opportunity of 


Drinking, and always have it in our Minds. 
But methinks we every day abridge and curtail 


and 
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and Collations, I uſed to ſee in my Father? 23 
d IU Houſe when I was a Boy, were move uſual and /** / 
frequent then, than now. 1 
If s it that we pretend to a Reformation? Truly 

g no. Bur it may be we are more addicted to 

1c Vienu, than our Fathers were. They are two 

te Exerciſes that thwart and hinder one another in 

te their Vigour. Lechery has weakned our Sto- 

T. mach on the one fide, and on the other Sobriety 

ll WW renders us more ſpruce and amorous for the 

ls WW exerciſe of Love. Tis not to be imagined what 

lo ſtrange Stories I have heard my Father tell of 

ſo the Chaſtity of that Age, wherein he lived. It 

d. was for him to ſay it, being both by Act and 3 _ 
er Nature cut out, and finiſned ſor the Service of 3 
n Ladies. He ſpoke well and little, ever mixing Father. 
1s his Language with ſome Illuſtration out of vulgar 

ne Authors, eſpecially Spaniſh, and amongſt them 

Its Marcus Aurelius was very frequent in his mouth. 

ſt- W His behaviour was grave, humble and modeſt ; 

nd WW he was very Sliocitous of Neatneſs and Decency, 

o, both in his Perſon and Cloaths, whether on 

12 WW Horſeback, or a Foot: He was exceeding pun- 

iſe WW Qual of his Word; and of a Conſcience and Re- 

elf WW ligion generally tending rather towards Super- 

ng ſtition than otherwiſe. For a Man of little Sta- 

rts ture, very Strong, well Proportion'd, and well 

ut WW Knit, of a Pleaſing Countenance, inclining to 

ut WH brown, and very adroit in all noble Exerciſes: 

eſt Lhave yet in the Houſe to be ſeen Canes pour'd 

ht full ot Lead, with which they ſay he exerciſed 

it. his Arms for throwing the Bar, or the Stone; 

re- and Shoes with Leaden Soals to make him al- 

of rec lighter for Running, or Leaping. Of his 

ds. Vaulting he has left little Miracles behind him : 

ail I have ſeen him, when paſt threeſcore, laugh 

ag Wl at our Exerciſes, and throw himſelf in lis Fur- 

nd | C 2 1 
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ted Gown into the Saddle, make the Tour of a 


Table upon his Thumbs, and ſcarce ever Mounc 


.the Stairs into his Chamber without taking three 


Aſarvellous 


or four ſteps at a time. But upon what I was 
ſpeaking before, he ſaid, there was ſcarce ont 
Woman, of Quality, of il! Fame in a whole 
Province: - Would tell of ſtrange Privacies, and 
ſome of them bis own, with Victuous Women, 
without any manner of ſuſpicion : And for his 


— of 9Wwn part, ſolemnly ſwore he wasa Virgin at 


the Age 
wherein 
the Au- 
zbor's Fa- 
ther lived. 


his Marriage; and yet it was after a long Pra- 
ctice of Arms beyond the Mountains; of which 
War he has left us a Paper- Journal under his 
own hand, wherein he haz given- a preciſe ac- 
count from point to point of all * both 
relating to the Publick and to himſelf. And 
was alſo married at a well advanced Maturit 
in the year 1528, the three and thirtieth year 
cf his Age, upon his way home from rah. But 
Tet us return co our Battel. 

The Incommodities of old Age, that ſtand in 


need of ſome Refreſhment and Support, might 


with reaſon beget in me a deſire of this Faculty, 
it heing as it were the laſt Pleaſure the courſe of 
years deprives us of. The natural Heat (ſay 
the Good-fellows) fiſt ſeats it ſelf in the Feer, 
that concerns Infancy; thence it mounts into 
the middle Region, where it makes a long 
abode, and produces, in my opinion, the ſole 


true Pleaſure of Human Life, all other- Plea- 


fures in compariſon, Sleep. Towards the End, 
like a vapour that ſtill mounts upwards, it arrives 
at the Throat, where it makes its final reſidence, 
and concludes the Progreſs. I cannot never- 
theleſs underſtand, how a Man can cxtend the 
3 Drinking beyond Thirſt, and to 
orgive in his Imagination an Appetite Artifi- 
cial, and againſt Nature. My Stomach would 
not 
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not proceed ſo far, it has enough to do to deal 
with what it takes in for n-ceflicy, My Conſtitu- 
tion, is, not to care to Drink, but as it follows 
Eating, and to waſh down my Meat, and for 
that Reaſon my laſt draught is always the great- 
eſt: And ſeeing, that in old Age we have our 
Palates furr'd with Phlegms, or depraved by 
ſome other ill Conſtitution, the Wine taſtes ber- 
ter to us, as the Pores are cleaner waſhed, and 
laid more open. At leaſt I ſeldom taſte the 
ficſt Glaſs well. Amacharſis wondered, that the 
Greeks drank in greater Glaſſes towards the end 


of a Meal, than at the beginning; which was 


I ſuppoſe, for the ſame reaſon; the Dutch do 
the ſame, who then begin the Battel. Plato for- 
bids Children Wine, till Eighteen Years of 
Age, and being Drunk till Forty ; but after 
Forty gives them leave to Pleaſe themſelves, 
and to mix a little liberally, in their Feaſts 
the Influence of Dionyſius, that good Deity, who 


? One of the 
names of 


reſtores young Men their good Humour, and Bacchus. 


old Men their Youth, who mollifies the Paſſi- 


ons of the Soul, as Iron is ſoftned by Fire; and 


in his Laws allows ſuch merry Meetings (pro- 
vided they have a Diſcreet Chief to govern, and 
keep them in Order ) for good and of great 
Utility; Drunkenneſs being a true and certain 
TOY of every ones Nature, and withal fit to 
Inſpire old Men with Mettle co divert them- 
ſelves in Dancing, and Muſick; things of great 
uſe, and that they dare not attempt when ſo- 
ber. He moreover ſays, that Wine is able to 
ſupply the Soul with Temperance, and the 
Body with Health; nevertheleſs theſe Reſtticti- 
ons, in part borrowed from the Carthaginians, 
pleaſe him: That they forbear exceſſes in the 
Expeditions of War ; that every Judge and 
oY C 3 Magiſtrate 
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Magiſtrate abſtain from it, when about the Ad- 
miniſttations of his place, or the Conſultations 
of the Publick Affairs: That the Day is not to 
embezled with it, that being a time due to o- 
ther Employ ments. nor that Night he intends 
to get Children. Tis ſaid, that the Philoſo- 
pher Stilpo, when oppreſt with Age, purpoſely 
haſtned his End by Drinking pure Wine. The 
ſame thing, but not deſign'd by him, diſpatcht 
alſo the Philoſopher Arceſilaus. But tis an old 
and pleaſant Queſtion, Whether the Soul of a 
5 * can be overcome by the ſtrength of 
ine | 


Bey. Lib z. Si munitæ adbibet vim ſapientiæ ? 


de. 23. 
Ode. 23 If it a Head, with it's beſotting fume, 


With Wiſdom fortified, t'aſſault preſume: 


To what Vanity does the good Opinion we 
have of our ſelves puſh us? The moſt regular 
and moſt perfect Soul in the World has but too 
much to do to keep it ſelf upright, from being 
overthrown by it's own Weakneſs. There is 
not one of a Thouſand that is right, and ſetle d 

ſo much as one minute in a whole Life, and 
chat may not very well doubt, whether, accor- 
ding to her Natural Condition, ſhe can ever be. 
But to joyn Conſtancy to it, is her utmoſt Per- 
fection; I mean though nothing ſhould juſtle 
and diſcompoſe her, which a thouſand Accidents 
may do. *Tis to much purpoſe, that the great 
Poet Lucretius keeps ſuch a clutter with his Phi- 
loſophy, when behold he is ruin'd with a Phil- 
tre, one poor draught of Love. Is it to be i- 
magin'd, that an Apoplexy will not make an 
Abs of Socrates, as well as of a Porter. Some 

| have 
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have forgot their own Names by the violence 
of a Diſeafe, and a ſlight Wound has turn'd the 
Judgmen: of others topſey-turrey. Let him be 
as Wiſe as he will, but in fine he is a Man; and 
than that, what is there more miſerable, or 
more nothing? Wiſdom does not force our na- 
tural Diſpoſitions. 57 | 5 


Sudores itaque & pallorem exiſt ere toto 

Corpore, & infringi linguam, vocemque aboriri, — * 
Caligare oculos, ſonare aures, ſuccidere artus, 9 
Denique conſiders ex animi terrore vide mus. 


Paleneſs, and Sweat the Countenance con- 
.  founds, _ 
The Tongue's deliver'd of Abortive Sounds, 
The Eyes grow dim, Ears deaf, the Knees 
grow lame, 
And do refuſe to prop the trembling Frame, = 
e And laſtly out of fear of Mind we all g 
Things ſee into a Diſſolution fall. 
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8 He muſt ſhut his Eyes againſt the Blow that 
1s threatens him ; he muſt tremble upon the Mar- 
d i gent of a Precipice like a Child: Nature hay- 
d ing reſerv'd theſe light Works of her Authority, 
re not to be forc'd by our Reaſon and Stoical 
e. Virtue, to teach Man his Mortality, and little 
7 Power. He turns Pale with Fear, red with 
Shame, and groans with the Colick, if not very 
loud, at leaſt fo as to confeſs his Frailty. 


Humans d ſe nibil alienum putet. mut 


To any other Man what may befal, 
Let him not think ſtrange to himſelf at all. 
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| The Poets, that feign all things at pleaſure, 1 
_ - dare not acquit their greateſt Heroes of Tears. he 
ON 5 349 AW oft of bi 

„ Sie fatur lacrymans, claſſique immitit babenas. w 

_— 14 929 £41 18 NA. 5 hb 

Thus did he weeping ſay, and then his Fleet g 

Did to the mercy of the Sea commit. n 


*Tis ſufficient for a Man to curb and mode- f 
rate his Inclinations, for totally to ſuppreſs them ill 
is not in him to do. Even our great Plutarch, 
that excellent and perfect Judge of Humane 
Actions, when he ſees Bratus and Torquatus 
murther their own Children, begins to doubr, 
= whether Virtue. could proceed fo far; and to 
= - | queſtion, whether theſe Perſons had not rather 
= been ſtimulated by ſome other Paſſion. All 
3 Actions exceeding the ordinary bounds are lia- 
| dle to ſiniſter Interpretation: For as much as 

our liking does no more proceed from what is 
above, than from what is below it. . 
= Let us leave this other Set, and make a 
= downright profeſſion of Fierceneſs. But when 
= i even in that Sect, reputed the moſt quiet and 
gentle, we hear theſe Rhodomontades of Metro- 

dorus, Occupavi te, Fortuna, atque cepi: Onmeſque 

aditus tuo: intercluſi, ut ad me aſpirare non os. 
Fortune, thou art mine, I have thee faſt, and 
have made all the Avenues ſo ſure: thou canſt 
not come at me. When Anaxarchus by the 
command of Nicrocreon, the Tyrant of Cyprus, 
was put into a'Stone-Mortar, and laid upon with 
Mauls of Iron, ceaſes not to ſay, Strike, Batter, 
Break, tit not Anaxarchus, tis but bis Sheath that 
you pound and bray ſo. When we hear our Martyrs 
cry out to the Tyrant in the middle of the 
| Flame, 
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Flame, this fide is Roaſted enough, fall to and eat, 


it is enough, fall to work with the other, When we 
hear the Child in al torn Piece- Meal with 
biting Pincers defying Antiochus, and crying out 
with a conſtant and affured Voice, Tyrant thou 
loſeſ# thy Labonr, I am till at eaſe; where is the Pain, 
where are the Torment: with ' which thou didſt ſo 
threaten me? Is this all thou canſt do? My Conftancy 
torments thee more, than thy Cruelty does me: O Piti- 
ful Coward, thou Fainteſt, and 1 grow Stronge! ; 
make me Complain, make me Bend, make me Tie 
thou canſt ; Encourage thy Guards, Cheer up thy Exe- 
eutioners ; ſee, ſee they Faint, and can do no more , 
Arm them, Fleſh them anew, Spur them up. Real- 
ly a man muſt confeſs, that there is ſome 
Alteration and Fury, how Holy ſoever, that 
does at that time poſſeſs thoſe Souls. When 
we come to theſe Stoical Sallies: 1 bad rather be 
Fur ion than Voluptuous, a =— of Antiſtheney ; 
When Sextius-tells us, he bad 'rather- be Fetter'd 
with Afiifion than Pleaſure:: When Epitatis 
takes upon him to play with his Gour, and 


that refuſing Health and Eaſe, he deſires all 


Torments, and deſpiſing the Leſſer Pains; as 
Diſdaining to contend with them, he covets 
and calls out for Sharper, more violent and 
more worthy of him: . 8 


Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis a wh &Encid 14 
nte 


Optat aprum, ant fulvum deſcendere mont 


leonem. 


And for ignobler Chaces wiſhes ſome 
Lyon or Boar, would from the Mountain 
come, | 


Who but muſt conclude, that they are 
| puſhe 


n * 
0 
9 


Battel ſometimes puſhes the generous Soldiers to 
Patte. things of ſo Infinite Danger, as after 
daving recolleted themſelves, they themſelves 
are the ficſt do wonder at. As allo fares with 
the Poets, who are often rapt with Admiration 
of. their own Writings, and know not where 
2gain to find the track, through which they 
performed ſo bappy a Carreer ; which alſo is 
in them call'd Rage, and Raptpre: And as Plato 
% tis to 10 purpoſe for @ Sober Man to knock at 
the Door of Poeſy ; And - Ariftorle ſays to the ſame 
effect, that no excellent Soul is exempt from the mixture 
F Folly; and he has reaſon to call all Tranſports, 
w.. commendable foeyer, that ſurpaſs our 
owu Judgment and Underſtandinz, Folly: For 
as much as Wiſdom is a regular Government of 
the Soul, which is carry'd on with Meaſure 
and Proportion, and which ſhe is to her ſelf re- 
4 — for. 2 argues _ That ” pn 
ropbecying is ſo far above us, that we muſs pe out of 
3 2 meddle with it, and our Prudence 
muſt either be obſtructed by Sleep or Sickneſs, or lifted 
from ber Place by forme Celeſtial Rapture. -— 
f 9 
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CHAP. II. 


The Cuſtom of the Iſle of Cea. 


F to Philoſophize, be, as tis defin'd, to 19 Philo: 
.  a16phiz2 

doubt, much more to write at random, and what? 
play the Fool, as I do, ought to be reputed 
Doubting ; for it is for Novices and Freſhmen to 
enquire and diſpute, and for the Chair-man to 
moderate and determine. My Moderator is the 
Authority of the Divine Will, that governs us 
without Contradiction, and that is Seated above 
theſe vain and Human Conteſts. Philip being 
forceably enter'd into Peloponneſus, and ſome one 


ſaying to Damidas, that the Lacedemonians 


were likely very much to ſuffer, if they did not 
in time reconcile themſelves to his Favour : 8everat 
Why you pitiful Fellows, replied he, what can they Accidents | 
ſuffer, that do not fear to Die? It being alſo deman- 40 5 
ded of Agis, which way a Man might live Prabb. 
Free? Why, taid he, by deſpiſing Death. Theſe, 
and a Thouſand other ſayings to the ſame pur- 
poſe, do diſtinaly ſound ſomething more than 
the Patient attending the ftroke of Death, when 
it ſhall come; for there are ſeveral Accidents in 
Life, far worſe to ſuffer than Death it ſelf. 
Witneſs the Lacedæmonian Boy, taken by Anti- 
gonus, and ſold for a Slave, who being by his 
new Maſter commanded to ſome baſe Employ- 
ment; Thou ſhalt ſee, ſays the Boy, whom thou haſt 
bought, it would be a ſhame for me to ſerve, being [0 
near the reach of Liberty; and having ſo ſaid threw 
himſelf from he top of the Houſe. Antipater ſe- 
verely threatning the Lacedzmonians, that he 
might the better incline them to acquieſce in a 

certain 
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hundred thouſand ways out. We may be 
ſtraightned for Earth to Live upon, but Earth 


ſufficient to Dye upon can never be wanting; 


as Boiocatus anſwered the Romans: Why doſt 


thou complain of this World; It detains thee 


not ? thy own Cowardize is the Cauſe if thou 
liveſt in Pain: There remains no more to Dye 


but co be willing to do it. 


Fenec a. 
\ The. AE Is 


Death de- 


Ubique mors eft ; Optime hoc cavit Deus, 


Eripere Vitam nemo non bomini poteſt: 


At nemo Morte: Mille ad banc aditus patent. 


To Death a Man can never want a Gate, 
Heav'n has provided very well for that, 


* There's not fo mean a Wretch on Earth but 


may 
Take the moſt Noble Hero's Life away ; 
But to the willing none can Death refuſe, 
There are to that a thouſand Avenues. 


Neither is it a Recipe for one Diſeaſe, Death 


pends upon is the Infallible Cure of all, tis a moſt aſſured 
abe Will.” Port that is never to be feared, aud very often 
to be ſought; It comes all” to one, whether a 


Man 
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Man gives himſelf his End, or ſtays to receive 
ic by ſome other means? whether he pays before 
his day, or ſtays till his day of payment come : 
From whenceſoever it comes, ic is ſtill his: 
In what part ſoever the Thread breaks, there's 
the End of the Clue, the moſt voluntary 
Death, is the moſt brave. Life depends upon 
the Pleaſure and Diſcretion of others, Death 
upon our own. We ought not to accommodate 
our ſelves to our own Humour in any thing 
ſo much as in that. Reputation is not con- 
cerned in ſuch an Enterprize : And it's a Folly 
to be diverted by any ſuch apprehenfion, 
Living in Slavery, if the Liberty of Dying be 
away. The ordinary method of Cures is car- 
ried on at the expence of Life, they torment 
us with Cauſticks, Incifions, and Amputations 
of Limbs, at the ſame time interdicting Aliments, 
and exhauſting our Blood ; one ſtep further and 
we are Cured indeed. Why are not the Fugular 
Veins as much at our diſpoſe, as the Cephalick, 
Baſilick, or Median Vein? For a deſperate Diſeaſes 
a deſperate Cure. Servius the Grammarian be- 
ing cormented with the Gout, could adviſe of 
no better Remedy, than to apply Poiſon to his 
Legs, to deprive them of their Senſe, then let 
them be Gouty a God's name, ſo they were 
infenſible of Pain. God gives us leave enough, 
when he is pleaſed to reduce us to ſuch a condi- 
tion, that to live is far worſe than to die. Tis 
weakneſs to truckle under Infirmities, but tis 
madneſs to nouriſh them. The Stoicks ſay, that 
it is living according to Nature in a Wiſe Man 
to take his leave of Life even in the height of 
Proſperity, if he dc it opportunely; and in a 
Fool to prolong it tho? he be miſerable, provided 
he be indigent of thoſe thipgs, which are * 
f ce 
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ted the Neceſſaries of human Life. As I do not 
offend the Law provided againſt Thieves, when 
I embezel my own Money, and cut my own 
Purſe, 'nor that againſt Incendiaries, when I 
burn my own Wood; fo am I not under the 
laſk of thoſe made againſt Murtherers, for ha- 
ving deprived my elf of my own Life. Hege- 
flus taid, that as the condition of Life did, ſo the 
condition of Death ought to depend upon our 
own choice: And Diogenes meeting the Philo- 
ſopher Speuſippus, ſo blown up with an inveterate 
Dropſie, that he was fain to be carry'd in a 
Litter, and by him ſaluted wich the Compli- 
ment of, I wiſh you good health; 30 health to 
thee, reply'd the other, who art content to live in 
ſuch a condition And in truth, not long after 
Speuſippus, Weary of ſo Languiſhing an eſtate of 
Life, found a means to die- But this does not 
paſs without admitting a diſpute: For many 
are of Opinion, that we cannot quit this Garri- 
ſon of the World, without expreſs Command of 
him who has placed us in it: And that i ap- 
pertains to God, who has placed us here, not 
for our ſelves ofily, but for his Glory and the 
Service of others, to diſmiſs us when ic ſhall 
beſt pleaſe him, and not for us to depart with- 
out his Licence: That we art not born for out 
ſelves only, but for our Country alſo, the Laws 
ol which require an Account from us, upon the 
ſcore of their on intereſt, and have an Action 
of Man- laughter good againſt us. Or if theſe 
fail ro take cognizance of the Fact, we are 
paniſhed in the other World, as Deſerters of our 
Duty. | | 


Prexima deinde tenent mæſti Loca, qui ſibi lethum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi, | 
Projecere animas, Next 
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Next theſe, thoſe Malancholick Souls remain, 

Who Innocent by their own hands were ſlain, 

And bating Light, to Voluntary Death 

a psd their Eye-ialls, and bequeath'd their 
reath, IS | 


There is more Conſtancy in ſuffering the 
Chain we are tied in, than in breaking ic, and 
more pregnant evidence of Fortitude in Regular, 
than in Cato. Tis Indiſcretion and Impatience 
that puſhes us on to theſe Precipices. No Ac- 
cidents can make true Virtue turn her back, 
ſhe ſeeks and requires Evils, Pains and Grief, 
as the thing by which ſhe is nougſh'd and ſup- 
ported. The Menaces of Tyrants, Racks and 
Tortures ſerve only to animate and rouze her. 


Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus | 3 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, — lib. 4. 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſloa * hen 
Ducit opes, animumque ferro, 


As in Mount Algidus the ſturdy Oak, 

Ev'n from th' injurious Ax's wounding ſtroak, 
Derives new Vigour, and does further ſpread 
By Amputations a more graceful Head. 


And as another ſays. 


Non eſt ut putas virtus, Pater, Sen. The 
Timere vitam, ſed malis ingentibus | — x. 
6 & 


Obſtare, nec ſe vertere ac retro dare: 


They are miſtaken, and do judge amiſs, 
Who think to fear to live, a Virtue is; 

He's brave, the greateſt Evils can withſtand, 
And not retire, nor ſhiſt to either hand. 
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* Rebas in adverſti facile ef con temnere mortem, 
Martel. 1 Is : "Fortius ille facit, qui miſer eſſe pot eſt. 
Epig. 3 7. 


The wretched well may laugh at Death, 
' =bueche: © * | 
s braver far can live in Miſery. 


"Tis Cowardize not Virtue, to lie ſquat in a 
furrow, under a Tomb to evade the blows of 
Fortune. Virtue never ſtops, nor goes out of 
her path for the greateſt Storm that blows. 


. Si frafths illebatur orbis, 
Ode. 3. | Impavidam ferient ruin. 
Should the World's Axis crack, and Sphear 


fall down, We | 
The Ruins would but cruſh a fearleſs Crown. 


And for the moſt part, the flying of other Pp 


Inconveniences brings us to this, that, endeavou- de 

ring to evade Death, we run into the mouth o 
TTW , In 
Hic, rogo, ow furor eſt, ne moriare, mori? 5 

_ I 8 
Aer.lib.z. Can there be greater Madneſs, pray reply, FT 
Epig- 80 Than that one ſhould tor fear of dying, die? wWe 
| r , R 7. te 
Like thoſe who for fear of a Precipice throw it 
| themſelves headlong into it. | 0 
| | 1 cu 
—AAultos in ſumma pericula miſit Cr 
Venturi timor ipſe mali: Fortiſſimus ille eff, v. 
nd poet © Oui 
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Qui promptus metuenda pati, ft cominus inſte nt, 


Et differre poteſl. 


The Fear of future Ills oft makes Men run 
Into far worſe than thoſe they ftrive to ſhun ; 
But he deſerves the nobleſt Character, 

Dare boldly ſtand the Miſchiefs he does fear, 
When they confront him, and appear in view, 
And can defer at leaſt if not eſchew. 


uſque ades mortis fermidine, vit æ 
Percipit humanos odium, luciſque videndæ 

Ut ſibi conſciſcant mærenti pectore lethum, 

Oblit i fontem curarum bunc eſſe timorem. 

Death unto that degree does ſome Men fright, 
That cauſing them to hate both life and light, 
They kill themſelves in Sorrow, not aware, 
That this ſame Fear's the Fountain of that Care. 


Plato in his Laws aſſigns an ignominious ſe- 
3 to him who has deprived his neareſt and 

eſt Friend (namely himſelf) of Life and his 
deſtin d courſe of years, being neither compell'd 
ſo to do by publiek Judgment, by any ſad and 
Inevitable Accident of Fortune, nor by any 
inſupportable Diſgrace, but meerly puſht on by 
Cowardize and the Imbeciliity of a Timerous 
Soul. And the Opinion that makes ſo little of 
Life is ridiculous ; for it is our Being, 'tis all 
we have. Things of a nobler, and more eleva- 
ted Being, may indeed accuſe this of ours ; but 
it is againſt Nature, for us to contemn and make 
little account of our ſelves ; tis a Diſeaſe parti- 
cular to Man, and not diſcern 'd in any other 
Creatures, to hate and deſpiſe it felf. And it is a 
Vanity of the ſame ſtamp, to deſire to be ſome- 

tuin 
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thing elſe than what we are. The Effects of 


ſuch a Deſire do not at all concern us, for as 
much as it is contradicted, and hindred in it ſelf: 
And he that defires of a Man to be made an 
Angel, wiſhes nothing for himſelf ; he would 
be never the better for it; for being no more, 
who ſhould rejoice or be ſenſible of this Benefit 
for him ? 


Debet enim miſere cui forte ægreque futurum eff, 
Ipſe quoq; eſſe in co tum tempere, cum male poſſit 
Accidere, 


For it is neceſſary ſure that he, 

Who for the Future wretched is to be, 
Should then be by himſelf inhabited, 

Leſt the events cf Fate be f.uſtrated ; 

So that the I's he threatned is withal, 
Should rightly in their due appointment fall. 


Security, Indolence, Impoſſibility, and the 
Privation of the Evils of Lite, which we pretend 
to purchaſe at the Price of Dying, are of no 
manner of Advantage to us. That Man evades 
War to very little purpoſe, that can have no 
ſruition of Peace. Ard as impertinently does he 
avoid Labour and Toil who cannot enjoy Repoſe. 
Amongſt thoſe of the firſt of theſe two Opinions 
there has been great debate, what occaſions are 
ſufficient to juſtifie the Meditation of Sell— 
murther, which they call Y ee Jaſoylu, 4 
bandſem Exit. For tho* they ſay, that Men 
are often to die for trivial Cauſes, ſeeing thoſe 
that detain us in Liſe are of no very great weight: 
yer there is to be ſome meaſure. There are 
Fantaſtick and Senſeleſs Humours, that have 


prompted net only particular Men, but whole 
| Nations 
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Nations to _— themſelves, of whichl I have 
elſewhere given ſome Examples; and we further 
| read of the Mileſian Virgins, that by a furious 
1 compact, they hang'd themſelves one aſter an- 
0 other, *cill the Magiſtrate took order in it, 
' enacting, that the Bodies of ſuch as ſhould be 
t found ſo hang'd, ſhould be drawn by the ſame 
Halter ſtark Naked through the City. When 
Threicion perſuaded Cleomenes to diſpatch himſelf 
f by reaſon of the ill Poſture of his Affaiis, and 
10 having evaded a Death of the moſt Honour in the 
Battel he had loſt, to accept of this the Second 
in honour to it, and not to give the Cenque- 
rors Leiſure to make him undergo either an Ig- 
nominious Death, or an Infamous Life: Chomenes 
with a Courage truly Stoick and Lacedemionian 
rejected his Counſel as unmanly and poor; That, 
ſaid he, is 4 Remedy that can never be wanting, 


Il. and which a Man is never to make uſe of, whilſt there 
is an Inch of hope remaining : Telling him, that it 
he was ſometimes Conſtancy; and Valour to live, that he 


nd would that even bis Death ſhould be of uſe ro bis 
no Country, and would make of it an Act of Honcur and 
les Virtue. Threicion notwithſtanding, thought him- 


no i ' ſelf in the right, and did his own Buſineſs ; and 


he W Cleomenes after did the ſame ; but not till he 

fe, had firſt tried the utmoſt Malevolence of For- 

INS tune. All the Inconveniences in the World are 

are not conſiderable enough that a Man ſhould die 4 * „ A 
lt- to evade them, and beſides there being ſo many, ; 


1,0 ſo ſuddain, and unexpected Changes in Human 


en W things, it is hard, rightly to judge when we 


" are at the end of our Hope. I 

ö t a - 
Sperat & in [ava victus gladiator arena, Sulpitis 
Sit licet infeſto pollice turba minax. Seve 
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T he Fencer conquer'd in the liſts hopes on, 
Tho' the Spectators point that he is gone. 


All things (ſays the old Adage) are to be boped 


for by a Man whilſt he lives: Ay, but replies Seneca, 
why ſhould this rather be aiways running. in a 
Man's head, that Fortune can do all things for 
the Living Man; than this, that Fortune has no 
Power over him that knows how to dye? Foſe- 
— when engaged in ſo near and apparent 

anger, a whole People being violently bent 
againſt him, that there was no viſible means of 
Eſcape; nevertheleſs, being, as himſelf ſays, in 


this Extremity counſell'd by Simon one of his 


faithful Guards to diſpatch himſelf, it was well 
for him, that he yet Maintained himſelf in ſome 
hope, for Fortune diverted the Accident beyond 


all humane Expectation; ſo that he ſaw him- 


ſelf delivered without any manner of Inconve- 
nience. Whereas Bratws and Caſſius, on the con- 
trary, threw away the Remains of the Roman 
Liberty, of which they were the ſole Protectors, 
by the Precipitation and Temerity where with 
they kill'd themſelves before the due time, and 
a juſt Occaſion. Monſieur d Anguein, at the Bat- 


tel of Ceriſolles, twice attempted to run himſelf 


through, deſpairing of the Fortune of the day, 
which went indeed very untowardly on that 
ſide of the Field where he was engaged, and by 
that Precipitation was very near depriving him- 
ſelf of the Joy and Honour of ſo brave a Victory. 
J have ſeen an hundred Hares eſcape out of the 
very Teeth of the Gray hounds Aliquis carnifici 
ſuo ſuperſtes, fuit. Some have ſurvived their 
Executioners. 

Mugs 
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Malta dies, variuſque labor mutabilis vi -— 
Rettulit in melius, multos alterna reviſens lik 118 


Luſit, & in ſolido rurſus, fortuna locavit. 


Much Time and Labour often does tranſlate 
Life's Mutability Ca better ſtate, 

Now Fortune turning ſhews a reverſe Face, 
And then again it ſolid Joys does place. 


Pliny ſays, there are three ſorts of Diſeaſes, 
to eſcape any of which a Man has good Title 
todeſtroy himſelf ; the worſt of which is the 
Stone in the Bladder, when the Urine is ſup- 
preſt. Seneca ſays, thoſe only, which for a long 
time diſcompoſe the Functions of the Soul : 
And ſome there have been, who, to avoid a 
worſe, have choſen one of their own liking. 
Democritus, General of the etolians, being 
brought Priſoner to Rowe, found means to make 
his Eſcape by Night: But cloſe purſu'd by his 
Keepers, rather than ſaffer himſelf to be reta- 
ken, he fell upon bis own Sword and died. 
Anti nous and Theodotus, their City of Epirus being 
reduc'd by the Romans to the laſt extremity, 
gave the People Counſel generoully to kill them- 
ſelves ; but the Advice of giving themſelves up to 
the Arms of the Enemy prevailing, they went 
to ſeek the Death they deſir'd, ruſhing turiouſly 
upon the Enemy with an Intention to ſtrike 
home, but not to deſend a blow. The Iſle Goſs 
forc'd ſome Years ago by the Turks, a Sicilian, 
who had two Beautiful Daughters Marriageable, 
kill'd them both with his own Hand, and their 
Mother (running in to ſave them) to boot. 
Which having done, Sallying out of the Houſe 
with a Crows-bow, and a Harquebuſſe, with 
| D 3 thoſe 


neareſt to his Door, and drawing his Sword 


charg'd furiouſly in amongſt the reſt, where he 


was ſuddenly enclos'd, and cut to pieces, By 
that means delivering his Family and himſelf 
from Slavery and Diſhonour. The Fewiſh Wo- 
men after having Circumcizd their Children, 


threw themſelves down a Precipice to avoid 


the Cruelty of Antigonus, I have been told of a 
Priſoner ot Condition in one of our Priſons, that 
his friends being informed he would certainly 
be condemn'd, to avoid the Ignominy of ſuch 
2 Death, ſuborn'd a Prieſt to tell him, that the 
only means of Deliverance was, to recommend 
himſelf to ſuch a Saint, under ſuch and fuch 
Vows, and Fait eight days together without 
taking any manner of Nouriſhment whatever, 
what Weakneſs or Faintneſs ſoever he might find 
in himſelf during the time. He followed their Ad- 
vice and by that means deſtroy'd himſelf before 


he was aware, not dreaming of Death, or any 


Danger in the Experiment. Seribonia adviſing 
her Nephew Libs to kill himſelf, rather than to 
attend the ſtroke of Juſtice, told him rhat it was 
properly to do other Peoples buſineſs to preſerve his Life, 
to put it after into the hands of thoſe who within three 


or four Days would come fetch him to Execution ; aud 


that it was to ſerve bis Enemies to keep his Blood to 


; 1 gratifie their Malice. We read in the Bible that 
_ 4. Nicanor, the Perſecutor of the Law of God, ha- 


ving ſeat his Soldiers to Seize upon the good 
old Man Razis, Sirnam'd in Honour of his ver- 
tue the Father of the Few: The good Man 
ſeeing no other remedy, his Gates burnt down, 
and the Enemies ready to ſeize him, chuſing 
rather to die generouſly, than to fall into the 


Hands of his wicked Adverſaries, and ſuffer my 
| e 
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ſelf to be cruelly butcher'd by them, contrary 
to the Honour of his Rank and Quality, he 
ftabb'd himſelt with his own Sword; but the 
Blow for Haſte not having been given home, 
he ran and threw himſelt from the Top of a 
Wall headlong among them, who ſeparating 
themſelves, and making room, he pitch'd di- 
realy upon his Head. Notwithſtanding which, 
feeling yet in himſelf ſome Remains of Life, 
he renew'd his Courage, and ſtarting up upon 
his Feet, all bloody and wounded as he was, 
and making his way thro the Crowd, thro one 
of his Wounds drew out his Bowels, which 
tearing and pulling to pieces with both his 
Hands, he threw amongſt his Purſuers, all the 
while atteſting, and invoking the Divine Ven- 
geance upon them, for their Cruelty and Inju- 
ſtice. . | | 

Of Violences offer'd to the Conſcience, that 
againſt the Chaſtity of Woman, is in my Opi- 
nion moſt to be evaded, for as much as there 
is a certain Pleaſure naturally mix'd with it, 
and for that reaſon the Diſſent cannot therein 
be ſufficiently perfect and entire, ſo that the 
Violence ſeems to be mix'd with a little Con- 
ſent of the forc'd Party. The Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory has ſeveral Examples of devour Per- 
ſons, who have embrac'd Death to ſecure them 
from the Outrages prepar'd by Tyrants againſt 
their Religion and Honour. Pelagia and Sophre- 
nia both canoniz'd, the firſt of theſe precipi- 
tated her ſelf with her Mother and Siſters into 
the River to avoid being forc'd by ſome Sol- 
diers, and the laſt alſo kill'd her ſelf to evade 


being raviſh'd by the Emperour Maxentius. lt 
may peradventure be an Honour to us in future 
Ages, that a learned Author of this preſent 
N D 4 time, 
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time, and a Pariſian, takes. a great deal of Pain. 
to perſuade the Ladies of our Age, rather to 
take any other Courſe, than to enter into the 
horrid Meditation of ſuch a Deſpair. I am 
ſorry he had never heard (that he might have 


inſerted it amongſt his other Stories) the Saying 


of a Woman, which was told me at Tbolouſe, 
who had paſs'd through the handling of ſome 
Soldiers; God be prau d, ſaid ſhe, that once at 


leaſt in my Life I bave bad my Fill without Sin. 


I muſt confeſs theſe Cruelties are very unwor- 
thy the French Sweetneſs and good Nature, and 
alto, God be thank'd, the Air is very well purg'd 
of it, ſince this good Advice: Tis enough that 
they ſay No in doing it, according to the Rule 
of the good Morot. 

Hiſtory is every where full of ſuch, as after 
a thouſand Ways have for Death exchang'd a 
painful and irkſom Lie. Lucius Arrantia kill'd 
himſelf, to fly, he ſaid, both the future and 
the paſt. Graniu Silvan and Statins Prox ima, 
after having been pardon'd by Nero, kili'd 
themſelves ; cither diſdaining to live by the Fa- 
vour of ſo wicked a Man; or that they might 
not be troubled at ſome other time to obtain a 
ſecond Pardon, conſidering che Proclivity and 
Faculties of his Nature, to ſuſpe&t and credit 
Accufations againſt worthy Men. Spargapizes 
the Son of Queen Thomyrz, being a Priſoner of 
War to Cyrus, made uſe of the firſt Favour Cyrus 
ſhew'd him in commanding him to be unbound, 


to kill himſelf, having pretended to no other 


Benefit of Liberty, but only to be reveng'd of 
himſelf for the Diſgrace of being taken. Beger 
Governour in Eion for King Xerxes, being be- 
ſieg'd by the 4rhenian Arms under the Conduct 
ct Cimon, refus'd the Conditions ofter'd, that » 
might 
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might ſafe return into Aſia with all his Wealth, 
impatient to ſurvive the Loſs of a Place his 
Maſter had given him to keep ; wherzfore ha- 
ving defended the City to the laſt Extremity, 
nothing being left to eat, he firſt threw all the 


Gold, and whatever elſe the Enemy could make 


Booty of, into the River Strymon, and after 
cauſing a great Pile to be ſet on fire, and the 
Throats ot all the Women, Children, Concu- 
bines ard Servants to be cut, he threw theic 
Bodies into the Fire, and at laſt leap'd into it 
himſelf. Ninachetucn, an Indian Lord, ſo ſoon 
as he heard the firſt Whiſper of the Portugal 
Vice-Roy's Determination, to diſpoſſeſs him, 
without any apparent Cauſe, of the Command 
in Malaca, to transfer it to the King of Campar, 
he took this Reſolution with himſelf; He 
caus'd a Scaffold more long than broad to be e- 
reted, ſupported by Columns, royally adorn'd 
with Tapeſtry, and firew'd with Flowers and 
abundance of Perfumes ; all which being thus 
prepar'd, in a Robe of Cloth of Gold, ſet full 
of Jewels of great Value, he came out into the 
Street, and mounted the Steps to the Scaffold, 
at one Corner of which he had a Pile lighted 
of Aromatick Wood. Every Body ran to the 
Novelty, to fee to what end theſe unuſual Pre- 
parations were made. When Ninachetuen with a 
manly, but diſcontented Countenance, began 
to remonſtrate how much he had oblig'd the Por- 
tuguex e Nation, and with what unſpotted Fide- 
lity he had carry'd himſelf in his Charge; that 
having ſo often with his Sword in his Hand 
maniteſted in the Behalt of others, that Honour 
was much more dear to him than Lite, he was 
not to abandon the Concern of it for himſelf: 
That Fortune denying him all the Means of 
oppoſing 


— 
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on him, his Courage at leaſt enjoyn'd him to 
free himſelf from the Senſe of it, and not to 
ſerve for a Fable to the People, nor for a Tri- 
umph to Men leſs deſerving than himſelf; which 
having ſaid, he leap'd into the Fire. Sextilia 
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the Wife of Scauru, and Praxea the Wite of 
Labeo, to encourage their Husbands to evade the 
Dangers that preſs'd upon them, wherein they 
had no other Share, than meer conjugal Affe. 
ction, voluntarily expos'd their own Lives to 
ſerve them in this extreme Neceflity for Com- 
pany and Example. What they did for their 
Husbands, Cocceius Nerva did for his Country, 
with leſs Utility, tho with equal Affection. 
This great Lawyer, flouriſhing in Health, 
Riches, Reputation, and Favour with the Em: 
peror, had no ofher cauſe to kill himſelf, but 
the ſole Compaſſion of the miſerable Eſtate of 
the Roman Republick. Nothing can be added 
to the Nicety of the Death of the Wite of Ful- 
vim, a familiar Favourite of Auguſtus, Auguſtus 
having diſcover'd, that he had vented an im- 
portant Secret he had intruſted him withal ; one 
Morning that he came to make his Court, re- 
cciv'd him very coldly, and look'd frowningly 
upon him. He returns home full of Deſpair, 
where he ſorrowfully told his Wife, that being 
fallen into this Misfortune, he was reſoly'd to 
kill himſelf : To which ſhe roundly reply'd, tis 
but Reaſon you ſhould, ſeeing that having ſo 
often experimented the Incontinency of my 
Tongue, you could not learn, nor take warn- 
ing: but let me kill my felt firſt, and without 
any more Diſpute ran her ſelf thro' the Body 
with a Sword. Vibius Virim deſpairing of the 
Salety of his City, behieg'd by the Romans, * 
0 
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of their Mercy : ia the laſt Deliberation of his 
City's Senate, after many Remonſtrances con- 
ducing to that end, concluded, that the moſt 
noble Means to eſcape Fortune, was by their 
own Hands : Telling them that the Enemy 
would have them in Honour, and Hannibal 
would be ſenfible how many faithful Friends he 
had abandon d; inviting thoſe who approv'd of 
his Advice, to go take a good Supper he had 
ready at Home, where atter they had eaten 
well, they would drink together of what he 
had prepar'd; a Beverage, ſaid he, that will de- 
liver our Bodies from Torments, our Souls 
from Injury, and our Eyes and Ears from the 
Senge ot ſo many hateful Miſchiets, as the Con- 
uer'd are to ſuffer from cruel and implacable 
—— I have, ſaid he, taken order for 
fit Perſons to throw our Bodies in a Funeral Pile 
before my Door, ſo ſoon as we are dead. E- 
nough approv'd this high Reſolution, few imi- 
tated it, Seven and Twenty Senators follow'd 
him, who after having try'd to drown the 
Thought of this fatal Determination in Wine, 
ended the Feaſt with the mortal Meſs; and em- 
bracing one another, after they had jointly de- 
plor'd the Misfortune of their Country, ſome 
retir'd Home to their own Houſes, others ſtaid 
to be burn'd with Vibius in his Funeral Pyre ; 
and were all of them ſo long a dying, the Va- 
pour of the Wine having prepoſleſt the Veins, 


and by that means deferring the Effect of the 


Poiſon, that ſome of them were within an 
Hour of ſeeing the Enemy within the Walls of 
Capua, which was taken the next Morning, and 
of undergoing the Miſeries, they had at ſo dear 
2 Rate endeavoui'd to evade. Taurea Fubellins 
another Citizen of the ſame Country, 'the 9 
/ | ul 
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ſul Fulvia returning from the ſhameſul Butchery 
he had made of Two Hundred and Twenty 
Five Senators, call'd him back fiercely by his 
Name, and having made him ſtop, - Give the 
Word, ſaid he, that ſome Body may diſpatch me af 
ter the Maſſacre of ſo many others, that thou may'f 
boaſt, to have kill'd a much more valiant Man thay 
thy ſelf. Fulvim diſclaiming him, as a Man out 
of his Wits ; as alſo having teceiv'd Letters from 
Rome contrary to the Inhumanity of this Exe. 
cution, which ty'd his Hands; Fubellius pro- 
ceded, Since that my Ccuntry being taken, my 
Friends dead, and having with my own Hands ſlain 
my Wife and Children to reſcue them from Deſola. 
tion and Ruin, I am denyd to die the Death 
my Fellow- Citizens, let us borrow from Vertue the 
Vengeance of thu hated Life ; and therewithal 
drawing a ſhort Sword, he carry'd conceal'd a- 
bout him, he ran it thro? his own Boſom, fal. 
ling down backward, and expiring at the Con- 
ſul's Feet. Alexander laying Siege to a City of 
the Indies, thoſe within finding themſelves very 
hardly ſer, put on a vigorous Reſolution to de- 
prive him of the Pleaſure of his Victory, and 
accordingly burn'd themſelves in general toge- 
ther with their City, in Deſpite of his Huma- 
nity. A new kind of War, where the Enemies 
ſought to ſave them, and they to loſe them- 
ſelves, doing, to make themſelves ſure of Death, 
all that Men do to ſecure their Lives. Aſtapaa 
City of Spain finding it ſelf weak in Walls and 
Detence to withſtand the Romans, the Inhabi- 
tants made a Heap of all their Riches and Fur- 


niture in the Publick Place, and having rang'd 


upon this Heap all the Women and Children, 


and pil'd them round with Wood and other 
combu- 
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combuſtible Matter co take ſudden Fire, and 
left fifty of their young Men for the Execution 
of that whereon they had reſolv d: They made 
2 deſperate Sally, where for want of Power to 
evercome, they caus'd themſelves to be every 
Man ſlain. The Fifty after having maſſacred 


every living Soul throughout the whole City, 


and put Fire to this Pile, threw themſelves laſtly 
into it, finiſhing their generous Liberty, rather 


after an inſenſible, than after a ſorrowſul and 


diſgraceful Manner; giving the Enemy to un- 
derſtand, that if Fortune had been ſo pleas'd, 
they had as well the Courage to ſnatch from 
them Victory, as they had to fruſtrate and ren- 
der it dreadful, and even mortal to thoſe who 
allur d by the Splendor of the Gold melting in 
this Flame having approach d it, a great num- 
ber were there ſuffocated and burn d, being 


kept up from retiring by the Crowd that fol- 


low'd after. The Abideans, being preſs'd by 
King Philip, put on the ſame Reſolution, bue 
being curb'd ſo ſhort, they could not put it in 
effect, the King who abhor'd to fee temerarious 
precipitation of this Execution (the Treaſure 
and Moveables that they had variouſly con- 
demn'd to Fire and Water being firſt ſeiz'd) 
drawing off his Soldiers granted them three Days 
time to kill themſelves in, that they might do it 
with more Order, and at greater Eaſe: Which 
Space they fill'd with Blood and Slaughter, be- 
yond the utmoſt Exceſs of all hoſtile Cruelty : 
do that not ſo much as any one Soul was left 
alive, that had Power to . it ſelf. There 
are infinite Examples of like popular Conclu- 
lions which feem the more fierce and cruel, by 
how much the effet is more univerſal, and 
Jet are really leſs, than when ſingly executed. 


What 
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What Arguments and Perſwaſion cannot make an 
upon every individual Man, they can do upon to 
all, the Ardour of Society raviſhing particular D 
Judgments. The condemn'd, who would lire D 
to be executed, in the Reign of Tiberius, forfeited in 

their Goods, and were denied the Rites of le. 
Sepulture, thofe who by killing themſelves did W: 
anticipate it, were interred, and had Liberty ol de 
diſpoſe of their Eſtates by Will. gu 
* But Men ſomtimes covet Death out of hope D. 
a greater Good. I defire (ſays St. Paul) to be vin le 
Chriſt, and who ſhall rid me of theſe bands ; Cleombro. Wl te. 
tus Ambraciota, having read Plato's Pbædo, entred th 
into ſo great a deſire of the Life to come, that ba 
without any other occaſion, he threw himſelf e 
into the Sea. By which it appears how Im. 
properly we call this Voluntary Diſſolution, 
Deſpair, to which the Eagerneſs of Hope does] if 
often incline us, and often a calm and tempe-·¶ to 
rate Deſire proceeding from a mature and con- in 
ſiderate Judgment. Jacques du Coſte! Biſhop of dit 
Soiſſons, in St. Lewis's foreign Expedition, ſecingl £'* 
the King and the whole Army upon the point the 
of returning into France, leaving the affairs of th: 
Religion imperfect, took a reſolution rather to an 
go into Paradiſe, wherefore having taken ſo-ſ *0 
lemn leave of his Friends, be charg d alone in the hei 
fight of every one into the Enemies Army, a" 
where he was preſently cut to pieces. In 2 ba. 
certain Kingdom ot the new diſcover'd World, 

upon a Day of ſolemn Proceſſion, when the for 
Idol they adore is drawn about in Publick up- in 
ona Chariot of wonderfu! Greatneſs; beſides that Ap 
ſeveral are then ſeen, cutting of Cantells of] Eit 
their quick Fleſh to offer to him, there ate: 
Number of others who proſtrate themſelves up- 


on the place, cauſing themſelves to be cult 
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and broke to pieces with the weighty Wheels, 
to obtain the Veneration of Sandtity after their 
Death, which is accordingly paid them. The 
Death of the forenamed Biſhop with his Sword 
in his Hand has more of Generoſity in it, and 
leſs of feeling, the Ardour of Combat taking a- 
way part of the latter. There are ſome Go- 
vernments, who have taken upon them to re- 
gulate the Juſtice and opportunity of Voluntary 
Death ſo much, as in former Times, there was 
kept in our City of Marſeilles a Poyſon prepa- 
red out of Hemlock at the Publick Charge, for 
thoſe who had a mind to haſten their End, 
having firſt before the Six Hundred, which 
were their Senate, given an Account of the Rea- 
ſons and Motives of their Deſign, and it was not 
otherwiſe Lawful, than by leave from the Ma- 
ziſtrate, and upon juſt occaſion to do violence 
to themſelves. The ſame Law was alſo in uſe 
in other places. Sextus Pompeius in his Expe- 
dition into Aſia toucht at the Iſle of Cea in Ne- 
gropont : It accidentally hapned whilſt he was 
there, (as we have it from one that was with him) 
that a Woman of great Quality, having given 
an Account to her Citizens why ſhe wasreſolvd 


to put an end to her Life, invited Pompeius to 


her Death, to render it the more Honourable : 
An Invitation that he unwillingly accepted: but 
having long tried in vain by the Power of his 
Eloquence (which was very great) and Diſſwa- 
fon to divert her from that Deſign, he acquieſc'd 
in the end in her own Will. She had paſt the 
Age of Fourſcore and Ten in a very happy 
Eitate both of Body and Mind, butbeing then laid 
on her Bed, better Dreſt than ordinary, and 


leaning upon her Elbow; The Goods ſaid ſhe, O 


Sextus Pgmpeius. and rather thoſe 1 leave, than thoſe 
— . 1 
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I ge to ſeek, reward thee, for that thou haſt not di ſ 
dain d to be both the Counſellor of my Life, and the 
. Witneſs of my Death. For my part, having always 
try d the ſmiles of Fortune, 2: oo left the Deſire of 
living too long may make me ſee a contrary Face, | 
am going by a' happy end to diſmiſs the remains f 
my Soul, leaving bebind to Daughters of my Bod, 
/ | and a Legion of Nephews: Which having ſaid, 
| e „ >, with ſome Exhortations to her Family to live in 
„Peace, ſhe divided amongſt them her Goods, 
E 752 and recommending her Domeſtick Gods to her 
5 Eldeſt Daughter, ſhe boldly took the Bowl that 
contain d the Poyſon, and having made her 
Vows and Prayers to Mercury, to Conduct her 
to ſome happy Abode in the other World, fhe 
roundly Swallow'd the mortal Potion, which 
having done, ſhe Entertain'd the Company 
with the Progreſs of its Operation, and how the 
cold by degrees ſeiz'd the ſeveral parts of her 
Body one atter another, till having in the End 
told them it began to ſeize upon her Heart and 
Bowels, ſhe called her Daughters to do their 
laſt Office and cloſe her Eyes. Pliny tells us of a 
certain Hyperborean Nation, where by reaſon of 
the ſweet Temperature of the Air, Lives did 
rarely end but by the voluntary Surrender of the 
Inhabitants, but chat being weary of, and Sot- 
ted with living, they had a Cuſtom at very old 
Age, after having made good Cheer, to Preci- 
picate themſelves into the Sea from the top of a 
certain Rock, deſtin'd for that Service. Pain 
and the Fear of a worſe Death ſeem to me the 
moſt excuſable Incitements. 
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CHA P. IV. 
To Morrow's a New Day. 


| Give, and T think with good - reaſon, the 

Palm to Facques Amiot of all our French Wri- 
ters, not only tor the Propriety and Purity of 
his Languaze, wherein he excels all others, nor 
for his Conſtancy in going through fo long a 
Work, nor for the Depth of his Knowledge, ha- 
ring been able ſo ſucceſsfully. to ſmooth and 
unravel ſo knotty and intricate an Author (for 
let People tell me what they will, I underſtand 
nothing of Greek, but I meet with Senſe ſo well 
united and maintained throughout his whole 
Tranſlation, that certainly he either knew the 
true Fancy of the Author, or having, by being The utility 
long Converſant with him, imprinted a lively? the 6 
and general Idea of that of Plutarch in his Soul, _ 
he has delivered vs nothing, that either dero- : 
gates from, or contradicts him) but above all, I 
am the moſt taken with him, for having made ſo 
diſcreet a Choice of a Book ſo worthy, and of 
ſo great Utility wherewith to preſent his Coun- 
try. We Dunces had been loſt, had not this 
Book raiſed us out of the Dirt, by this favour of 
his we dare now ſpeak and write, the Ladies are 
able to read to Schoolmaſters, tis our Breviary. 
If this good Man be yet living, I would recom- 
mend to him Xenopbon, to do as much by that. 
Tis a much more eaſie task than the other, and 
conſequently more proper for his Age. And 
beſides, L know not how, methinks tho' he does 
briskly, and clearly enough trip over Steps ano- 
ther would have at, that nevertheleſs 

his 
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Negligence dice, The Vice oppoſite to Curiofity is Negli- 
the oppoſite gence, to which I naturally incline, and where- 
Vice to Cu- jn ] have ſeen ſome Men ſo extream, that one 


riofity 


his Stile ſeems to be more his own, where he 
does not encounter thoſe Difficulties, and roll 
away at his own eaſe, I was juſt now reading 
this Paſſage, where Plutarch ſays of himſelf, that 
Ruſticus being Preſent at a Declamation of his at 
Rome, he there receiv'd a Packet from the Em. 
peror, and deferrd to open it till all was done: 
For which, ſays he, all the Company highly 
applauded the Gravity of this Perſon. Tis true 
that being upon the Diſcourſe of that Curioſity, 


and that eager Paſſion for News, which make 


us with ſo much Indiſcretion and Impatience, 
leave it all to entertain a new Comer, and with 
out any manner of ReſpeR, or Civility tear o. 
pen on a ſuddain, in what Company ſoe ver, the 
Letters are delivered to us, he had reaſon to ap- 
plaud the Gravity of Ruſticus upon this Occaſion, 
and might moreover have added to it the Com: 
mendation of his Civility and Courteſie, that 
would not interrupt the Current of his Decl. 
mation. But I doubt, whether any one can 
commend his Prudence, for receiving the un- 
expected Letters, and eſpecially from an Empe- 
ror, it might have fall'n out, that the deferring 
to read them might have been of great Preju- 


might have found the Letters had been ſent 
them three or four Days before, ſtill ſeal'd up 
in their Pockets. I never open any Letters d. 
rected to another, not only thoſe entruſted 
wich me, but even ſuch as Fortune has guided 
to my Hand, and am very angry with my felt 
if my Eyes unawares ſteal any Contents of Let 
ters of Importance he is reading, when I ſtand 


ncar a Great Man, Never was Man leſs 7 
| Itive, 
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ſitive, or leſs prying into other Mens Affairs, 
than I. In our Fathers Days, Monſieur de Bou- 
tieres had like to have loſt Turin, for having, 
being engaged in good Company at Supper, 
deferred to read an Advertiſememt was ſent him 
of the Treaſon was Plotted againſt char City, 
where he commanded. And this very Plutarch 
has given me to underſtand, that Julius Cæſar 
had preſerved himſelf, it going to the Senate, the 
Day he was aſſaſſinated by the Conſpirators, he 
had read a Ticker was preſented to him by the 
way. He tells alſo the Story of Archias the 
Tyrant of Thebes, that the Night beiore the 
Execution of the deſign Pelopidas had plotted to 
kill him, to reſtore his Country co Liberty, he 
had an Account ſent him in Wricing,by another 
Archias an Athenian, of the whole Conſpiracy, 
and that this Packet having been deliver'd to 
him while he ſat at Supper, he deferi'd the 
opening of it, ſaying, which atterward turn'd to 
a Proverb in Greece, To morrow is anew Day. A 
wiſe Man may, I confeſs, out of reſpect to an- 
other, as not to diſturb the Company, as Rufti- 
cus did, or not to break off another Affair of 
Importance in hand, defer to read or hear any 
new thing that is brought him; but for his own 
Intereſt, or particular Pleaſure, eſpecially if he 
be a Publick Miniſter, that he will not interrupt 
his Dinner, or break his Sleep, he is inexcuſa- 
ble. And there was Anciently at Rome, the 
Conſular Place, as they called it, which was 
the moſt Honourable at the Table, for being a 
place of moſt Liberty, and of more Convenient 
Acceſs to thoſe who came in to talk with the 


Perſon ſeated there. By which it appears, that 
for being at Meat, they did not totally abandon 


the Concern of other Aﬀairs and Accidents. 
| E 2 But 


alli 
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But when all is ſaid, it is very hard in human 


Actions, to give ſo exact a Rule upon the beſt 
Grounds, that Fortune will not have a hand in 
them, and maintain her own Right. 


CH AT 17 
Of Conſcience. 


HE Sicur de la Prouſſe, my Brother, and I, 

travelling one Day together daring the 
time of cur Civil Wars, met a Gentleman of 
good Faſhion ; he was of the contrary Party, 
tho I did not know ſo much, for he pretended 
otherwiſe: And the Miſchief on't is, that in 
this fort of War, the Cards are ſo ſhufM'd, an 
Enemy not being diſtinguiſh'd from a Friend, 
by any apparent Maik either of Language or 
Habic, nouriſh'd under the ſame Laws, Air-and 
Manners, that it is very hard to avoid Diſorder 
and Confuſion. This made me afraid my ſelſ 
of meeting any of our Troops in a Place where 
T was not knowa, that J might not be in fear 


to tell my Name, and peradventure of ſome- 


thing worſe ; as it had befalla me before, 
where, by ſuch a miſtake, I loſt both Men and 
Horſes, and amongſt others, an Tralian Gentle- 
mar, my Page, that I bred with the greateſt 
Care and Affection, miſerably ſlain, in whom a 
promiling Youth of great Expectation was un- 
fortunately extinguiſh'd, Bur the Gentleman, 
my Brother and I met, had ſo ſtrange a Fear 
upon him, at the meeting with any Horſe, or 
paſſing by any of the Towns that held for the 


King, that I at laſt diſcover'd them to be A- 
larms 
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larms of Conſcience, and the poor Man ſee md 
to be in ſuch a Condition, as if thro his Vizor, 
and the Croſſes upon his Caſſock, one might 
have penetrated into his Boſom, and read the 
moſt ſecret Intentions of his Heart. So won- 
derful is the Power of Conſcience, that it makes 
us betray, accuſe, and fight againſt our ſelves ; 
and, for want of other Witneſſes, to give Evi- 
dence againſt our ſelves. ; 


Occultum quatiens animo tortore flagellum. _ 
: 13. 
Conſcience the Torturer of the Soul, unſeen 
Does fiercely brandiſh a ſharp Scourge within. 


This Story is in every Child's Mouth, Beſſus 
the Pæonian, being reproach'd with ill Nature 
for pulling down a Neſt of young Sparrows, 
and killing them, reply d, he had Reaſon ſo to 
do, ſeeing that thoſe little Birds never ceas'd 
falſly to accuſe him of the Murder ot his Father. | 
This Parricide had till then been conceal'd and Diſcs 

! | . ry 
unknown, but the revenging Fury of Conſci- 4 Par- 
ence caus'd it to be diſcover'd by himſelf, who ricide. 
was juſtly to ſuffer for it. Heſi:d corrects the 
Saying ot Plato, That Puniſhment cloſely follows Sin, 
it being, as he ſays, born at the ſame time with 
it. Whoever expects Puniſhment, already ſuf- 
fers it, and whoever has deſerv'd it, expects it. 
Wickedneſs contrives Torments avainſt it ſelf. 


Malum conſilium conſultori peſſimum. Ill Deſigns are ꝑraſq. 


worſt to the Contriver. As the Waſy ſtings and Adag. 
offends another, but moſt of all it ſelf; for it 
there loſes the Sting and the Uſe of i: for ever. 


Virg. 
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And do their own Lives ſtake, 
In the ſmall Wound they make. 


Cantharides have ſomewhere about them, by 
a Contrariety of Nature, a Counterpoiſon a- 
gainſt their Poiſon. In like manner, at the 


ſame time that Men take delight in Vice, there | 


ſpringsin the Conſcience a Diſpleaſure, that af. 
flicts us ſleeping and waking with ſeveral tor- 
menting Imaginations. 


Quippe ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſæpe loquentes 
Aut morbo delirantes procreaſſe ferantur, 
Et celerata diu in medium peccata dediſſe. 


The Guilty hardly their own Counſel keep, 
They either will by talking in their Sleep, 

Or in a Fever raving will reveal (ceal, 
What they long had, and ſtill meant to con- 


Apollodorus dream'd, that he ſaw himſelf flead 
by the Scythians, and after boil'd in a Cauldron, 
and that his Heart mutter'd theſe Words, I am 
the Cauſe of all theſe Miſchiefs that have befaln 
thee. Epicuras ſaid, that no hiding Hole 
could conceal the Wicked, ſince they could ne- 
ver aflure themſelves of being hid, whilſt theit 
Conſciences diſcover'd them to themſelves. 

Prima eſt has uitio, quod ſe 
Tudice nemo nocens abſolvitur. 


'Tis the firſt Puniſhment of Sin, 
That no Man does abſolve himſelf within. 


As 
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As Conſcience fills us with Fear when ill, ſo 

a good one gives us greater Confidence and Al- 

ſurance ; and I can truly ſay, that I have gone 

thro ſeveral Hazards with a more ſteady Pace, 

in Conſideration of the ſecret Knowledge I 

had of my own Will, and the Innocency ot my 

Intentions. 


Conſcia mens ut cuiq; ſua eſt, ita concepit intra Ovid.Faft. 
Pettora pro fatto ſpemque metumque ſuo. lib. 13. 


As a Man's Conſcience is, ſo Hope within, 
Or Fear prevails, ſuiting to his Deſign. 


Of this are a thouſand Examples; but it will 
be enough to inſtance three, of one and the 
ſame Perſon ; Scipio, being one Day accus'd be- 
fore the People of Rome of ſome Crimes of a 
very high Nature, inſtead of excuſing himſelf, 
or inſinuating into the Favour of the Judges, 
It will become you very well, (aid he, to fit in Fudg- The confi- \ 
ment upon 4 Head, by whom you have the Power dent Inno- 
to judge all the World. And another time all 87% 
the Anſwer he gave to ſeveral Impeachments "TY 
brought againſt him by a Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, inſtead of making his Defence; Let ws go J 
Citizens, ſaid he, let us go render Thanks to the 
Gods for the Victory they gave over the Carthagi- 
nians, as ths Day; and advancing himſelf be- 
fore towards the Temple, he had preſently all 
the Aﬀembly, and his very Accuter himſelf, 
following at his Heels. And Petillas having 
been ſet on by Cato to demand an Account of 
the Money had paſs'd thro his Hands in the 
Province of Antioch, Scipio being come into the 
Senate to that Purpoſe, produc'd a Bock from 

- under 


make me to confeſs what really is, than force 
me to ſay what is not? And on the contrary, 
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under his Robe, wherein he told them was an. 


exact Account of his Receipts and Disburſ- 
ments ; but being requir'd to deliver it to the 
Protonotary to be examin'd and enroll'd, he re- 
fus d, ſaying, He would not do himſelf ſo great a 
Diſgrace ; and in the Preſence of the whole 
Senate tore the Book with his own Hands to 
Pieces. I do not believe that the moſt ſear'd 
Conſcience could have counterſeited ſo great an 
Aſſurance. He had naturally too high a Spirit, and 
was accuſtom d to too bigh a Fortune, ſays Titus Li. 
vius, to know how to be criminal, and to diſpoſe 
himſelf to the Meanneſs of defending bis Innocency. 


This putting Men to the Rack is a dangerous 


* 


Invention, and ſeems to be rather a Tryal of 


_ 1 2 < Patience than Truth. Both he who has the 


Fortitude to endure it, conceals the Truth, and 
he who has not : For why ſhould Pain ſooner 


if he who is not guilty of that whereof he 
is accus'd, has the Courage to undergo thoſe 
Torments, why ſhould not he who is guilty 
have the ſame, ſo fair a Reward of Lite being 
in his Proſpect: I think the Ground of this In- 
vention proceeds from the Conſideration ct the 
Force of Conſcience. For to the Guilty it 
ſeems to aſſiſt the Rack to make him confeſs his 
Fault, and to ſhake his Reſolution ; and on the 


other ſide, that it fortifies the Innocent againſt 


Puh Sy m. 
de dolore. 


the Torture. But when all is done, tis in 
plain Truth a Tryal full of Incertainty and 
Danger. What would not a Man ſay? what 
would not a Man do to avoid ſuch intolerable 


Torments ? . 


Etiam innocentes cegit mentiri dolor. 
Pain 
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Pain the moſt innocent will make to lye. 


Whence it comes to paſs, that he whom the 
Judge has rack'd, that he may not die innocent, 
he makes him die both innocent and rack'd. A 
thouſand and a thouſand have charg'd their cwn 
Heads by falſe Confeſſions. Amongſt which I 
place Philotas, conſidering the Circumſtances of 
the Tryal Alexander put him upon, and the Pro- 
greſs of nis Torture. But ſo it u, ſays one, that 
it « the leaſt Evil human Weakneſs could invent; 
very inbumanly notwithſtanding, and to very little 
Purpoſe in my opinion. Many Nations leſs bar- 
barous in this, than the Greeks and Romans who 
call them ſo, repure it horrible and cruel, to 
torment and pull a Man to Pieces for a Fault of 
which they are yet in doubt. How can he help 
your Ignorance? Are not you unjuſt, that not 
to kill him without Cauſe, do worſe than kill 
him? And that this is ſo, do but obſerve how 
many ways he had rather die without Reaſon, 
than undergo this Examination, 'more painful 
than Execution it ſelf ; and that oſt- times, by 
its Extremity, prevents Execution, and dit- 
patches him, I know not where I had this 
Story but it exactly matches the Conſcience of 
our Juſtice in this Particular. A Country-wo- 
man, to a General of very ſevere Diſcipline, ac- 
cus'd one of his Soldiers that he had taken from 
her Children the little Milk ſhe had left to 
nouriſh them withal, the Army having con- 
ſum'd all the reſt ; but of this, Proof there was 
none. The General, after having caution'd 
the Woman to take good heed to what ſhe ſaid, 
for that ſhe would make her ſelf guilty of a 
falſe Accuſation, if ſhe told a Lye; and ſhe 
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perſiſting, he preſently caus d the Soldier's Belly 
to be ript up, to clear the Truth of the Fact, 
and the Woman was found to be in the right. 
An inſtructive Sentence. 


CHAP. VL 
Uſe makes Perfectneſs. 


"FY not to be expected, that Argument 


and Inſtruction, tho we never ſo volun- 
tarily ſurrender our Belief to what is read to 


us, ſhould be of Force to lead us on fo far ai 
to Action, if we do not over and above exerciſe 


and form the Soul by Experience to the Courſe 
for which we debgn ic: It will otherwiſe 
doubtleſs find it felt at a Loſs, when it comes 
to the Pinch of the Buſineſs, This is the rea- 
fon, why thoſe amongſt the Philoſophers, who 
were ambitious to attain to a greater Excel- 
lence, were not contented to expect the Seve- 
rities of Fortune in their Retirement, and Re- 
poſe of their own Habitations, leſt ſhe ſhould 
have ſurprizd them raw and unexpert in the 
Combat; but ſally d out to meet her, and pur- 
poſely threw themſelves into the Proof of Diffi- 
culties. Some of which abandon'd Riches to 
exerciſe themſelves in a voluntary Poverty : O- 
thers have ſought out Labour, and an Auſterity 
of Life, to inure them to Hardſhips and Incon- 
veniences ; others have depriv'd themſelves of 
their deareſt Members; as of their Sight, and 
Inſtruments of Generation, leſt their too de- 
lightful and effeminate Service ſhould ſoſten 
and debauch the Stability of their Souls. But 

in 
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in Dying, which is the greateſt Work we have 
to do, Practice is out of Doors, and can give 
us no Aſſiſtance at all. A Man may by Cu- 
ſtom fortify himſelf againſt Pains, Shame, Ne- 
ceflity, and ſuch like Accidents; but, as to 
Death, we can experiment it but once, and are 
all Apprentices when we come to it. There 
have anciently been Men ſo excellent Mana- 
gers of their Time, that they have try d, even 
in Death it ſelf, to reliſh and taſte it, and who 
have bent their utinoſt Faculties of Mind to 
diſcover what this Paſſage is: But they are none 
of them come back to tell the News. 


— —Nemo expergitus extat, Lucret, 
Frigida quem ſemel eſt vitai pauſa ſequuta. lib. 3. 


—— No one was ever known to wake, 
Who once in Death's cold Arms a Nap did take, 


Canius Fuliu, a noble Roman, of ſingular Con- 
ſtancy and Virtue, having been condemn'd to 
e- ¶ die by that Beaſt Caligula, beſides many admira- 
e- ble Teſtimonies that he gave of his Reſolution, 
das he was juſt going to receive the Stroke of 
ne the Executioner, was ask d by a Philoſopher a 
r Friend of his; Well, Canius, ſaid he, whereabout 
n- jour Soul now-? what u ſhe doing? what are you 
to thinking of ? 1 was thinking, reply d the other, 
)- to keep my ſelf ready, and the Faculties of my Mind 
yy WR /cttled and 5x d, to try if in thu ſhort and quick 
Jo Inſtant of Death, I could perceive the Motion of the 
pt Soul hen ſhe parts from the Body, aud whether ſhe 


d bas any Reſentment at the Separation, that I may 
- after come again if 1 can, to acquaint my Friends 
n with it, This Man philoſophizes not unto 


It Death only, but in Death it ſelf. What a 
| {ſtrange 
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ſtrange aſſurance was this, and what Bravery of 
Courage, to deſire his Death ſhould be a Leſ 
ſon to him, and to have leiſure to think of o. 
ther things in ſo great an affair? 


Luc. ah, ge — Tus hoc animi morientis babebat. 


This mighty pow'r of Mind he Dyiug had. 


And yet I fancy, there is a certain way of 

making it Familiar to us, and in ſome ſort ol 

making Tryal, what it is. We may gain Expe- 

rience, if not entire and perfect, yet ſuch at 

leaſt, as ſhall nor be totally uſeleſs ro us; and 

that may render us more aflur'd. If we cannot 
overtake it, we may approach it and view it, 

and if we do not advance ſo far as to the Fort, 

we may at leaſt diſcover it, and make our 

ſelves perfect in the Avenues. It is not with- 

out reaſon that we are taught to conſider 

Sleep the Sleep, as a Reſemblance of Death; with how 
Image of great Facility do we paſs from Waking to Sleep- 
Dearth. ing, and with how little Concern do we loſe 
the knowledg of Light, and of our ſelves ! Perad- 

venture the Faculty of Sleeping would ſeem uſe- 

leſs and contrary to Nature, being it deprived 

us of all Action and Senſe, were it not that by 

it Nature inſtructs us, that ſhe has equally made 

us to die as to live, and from Life preſents us 

the Eternal Eſtate ſhe reſerves for us after it, 

to accuſtom us to it, and to take from us the 

Fear of it. But ſuch as have by ſome violent Ac- 

cident fallen into a Swoon, and in it have loſt 

all Senſe; theſe, methinks, have been very neat 

ſeeing the true and Natural Face of Death; for 

as to the moment of the Paſſage, it is not to be 

fear'd that it brings with itany Pain, or Dif] * 
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or as much as we can have no Feeling with- 
put leiſure ; our Sufferings require Time, which 
n Death is ſo ſhort and precipitous, that it muſt 
eceſſarily be Inſenſible. They are the Ap- 
proaches that we are to fear, and thoſe may fall 

ithin the limits of Experience. Many things 
eem greater by Imagination, than they are in 
ffect. I have paſt a good part of my Age in a 
perfeR and entire Health; I ſay, not only en- 
ire, but moreovec ſpritely and wanton. This 
Eſtate, ſo full of Verdure, Jollity and Vigour, 
ade the Conſideration of Sickneſs ſo formidable 
to me, that when I came to experiment it, I 
found the Attacques Faint and Eaſie in compa- 
riſon of what I had apprehended. Of this I 
have Daily experience; It I am under the ſhel- 
ter of a warm Room, ina Stormy and Tem- 
peſtuous Night, I wonder how People can live 
abroad, and am afflicted for thoſe who are out in 
the Field: If I am there my ſelf, I do not wiſh 
to be any where elſe. This one thing of being 
always ſhut up in a Chamber, I fanſied inſup- 
portable: But I was preſently inur'd to be fo im- 
priſon'd a Week, nay a Month together. And 
have found that in the time of my Health, I did 
much more lament the Sick, than I think my 
ſelf to be lamented when I am ſo, aud that the 
torce of my Imagination enhances near one half 
of the Eſſence and Reality of the thing. I hope 
that when I come to Die I ſhall find the ſame, 
and that I ſhall not find it worth the Pains I take, 
ſo much Preparation and ſo much Afliſtance as 


I call in, to undergo the ſtroak. But we cannot 


give our ſelves too much adyantage at all Ad- 
ventures. 
In the time of our Third, or Second Troubles 
(I do not well remember which) going * Dey 
abroa 


. 
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abroad to take the Air, about league from my 
own Houſe, which is ſeated in the very Center 
of all the Buſtle and Miſchief of the late Civil 
Wars of France; thinking my ſelf in all ſecurity, 
and fo near to my Retreat, that I ſtood in need 
of no better Equipage, I had taken a Horſe that 
went very eaſie upon his pace, but was not very 
Strong. Being upon my return home, a ſudden 
occaſion falling out to make uſe of this Horſe in 
a kind of fervice that he was not acquainted 
with ; one of my Train, a luſty proper Fellow, 
mounted upon a ſtrong German Horſe, that had 
a very ill mouth, but was otherwiſe vigorous 
and unfoil'd, to play the Bravo, and appear a 
better Man than his Fellows, comes thundring 
full ſpeed in the very track where I was, ruſh- 
ing like a Coloſſus upon the little Man, and the 
little Horſe, wich ſuch a career of ſtrength and 
weight, that he curn'd us both over and over 
topſie turvy, with our heels in the Air: So that 
there lay the Horſe overthrown and ſtun'd with 
the Fall, and I ten or twelve paces from him 
ſtretcht out at length, with my Face all batrer'd 
and broken, my Sword, which I had in my Hand, 
above ten Paces beyond that, and my Belt broke 
all to pieces, without Motion or Sente any more 
than a Stock. Iwas the only Swoon I was ever 
in till this hour in my life. Thoſe who were 
with me, after having uſed all the means they 
could to bing me to my felf, concluding me 
Dead, took me up in their Arms, and carried me 
with very much difficulty home to my Houſe, 


Which was about half a French League from 


thence. Having been by the way, and two 
long Hours after, given over for a Jead Man, I 
began to move and to fetch my Breath, tor ſo 
great abundance of Blood was fall'n into my 4 

mach, 
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mach, that Naturejhad need to rouze her Forces 
to diſcharge it. They then raiſed me upon my 
Feet, where I threw off a great quantity of pure 
Florid Blood, as I had allo done ſeveral times by 
the way, which gave me ſo much eaſe, that I 
began to recover a little Lite, bur Teifurely and 
by ſo ſmall advances, that my firſt Sentiments 
were much nearer the Approaches of Death 


than Life. 
Perche dubbioſa anchor del ſuo ritorna Taſſo 
Non aſjecura attonita la mente. Can. 12. 


Becauſe the Soul her manſion half had quit, 
And was not ſure ſhe was return'd to it, 


The Remembrance of this Accident, which is 
very well imprinted in my memory, ſo natural- 
ly repreſenting to me the Image and Idea of 
Death, has in ſome ſort reconcil'd me to that 
untoward Accident. When I firſt began to o- 
pen my Eyes after my Trance, it was with ſo 
perplex'd, ſo weak and dead a ſight, that I could 
yet diſtinguiſh nothing, and could only diſcern 


the Light. 
Come quel ch'or apre, or chinde Taſſo 
Gli occhi, mexxo tra ſonno è J eſſer deſto Can 8. 


As People in the Morning when they riſe, 
3 Sleep and Wake, open and ſhut their 
ves. ; 


'0 As to the Functions of the Soul, they advan- 
[ ced with the ſame Pace and Meaſure with thoſe 
0 of the Body. I ſaw my ſelt all bloody, my Dou- 
-dlet being Stain'd and Spotted all over with the 
l | | Blood 


* 
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Blood I had vomited; and the firſt Thought that 
came into my Mind, was, that I had a Harque. 
buſs ſhot in my Head: and indeed at the fam: 
time, there were a great many fir'd round about 
us. Methought my Life but juſt hung upon ny 
Lips, and I ſhut my Eyes, to help, methought, 
to thruſt it. out; and took a pleaſure in languiſſ. 
ing and letting my ſelf go. It was an Imagina. 
tion that only ſuperficially floated upon my 
Soul, as tender and weak as all the reſt, by 
really, not only exempt from Pain, but mix 
with that Sweetneſs and Pleaſure that Pe. 
ple are ſenſible of when they indulge them. 
ſelves to drop into a Slumber. I believe it i; 
the very ſame Condition thoſe People are in, 
whom we ſee to ſwoon with Weakneſs, in the 
Agony of Death, and am of opinion that we 


| lament them without cauſe, ſuppoſing them a- 


I mcret, lib 
3. 


gitated with grievous Dolours, or that their Souls 
ſuffer under painful Thoughts. It has ever been 
my belief, contrary to the Opinion of many, 
and particularly cf Stephen Boetius, that thole 
whom we ſee ſo ſubdued and ſtupified at the Ap- 
proaches of their End, or depreſt with the Length 
of the Diſeaſe, or by Accident of an Apoplexy, 
or Falling Sicknels. 


— (0; morbi ſæpe coatius 
Ante oculos aliquis naſt ros ut fulminis idlu 
Concidit, & ſpumas agit, ingemit , & tremit artus, 
Defipit, extentat n rvos, torquetur, anbelat, 


Incenſtanter & in jactando membra fatigats) 


(By the Diſeaſe compell'd, ſo we ſee ſome, 
As they were thunder-ſtruck, fall, groan and 
foam, 


Tremble, 


„ « _ J_,_,464a os 
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Tremble, ſtretch, writhe, breath ſhort, until 
at length | 
In various ſtruglings they tire out their 

ſtrength. ) 


Or hurt in the Head, whom we hear to mut- 
ter, and by firs to utter grievous Groans, though 
we gather from thence ſome ſign by which it 
ſeems as if they had ſome remains ot Senſe and 
Knowledge. I have always believ'd, I ſay, both 
the Body and the Soul benumb'd and aſleep. 


3 Ovid. Trift. 
Vivit & eſt vitæ neſcius ipſe ſu. 1b. 1. Eleg. 
3 


He lives, but does not know, 
That he does ſo. 


And could not believe that in ſo great a ſtu- 
pefaction of the Members, and ſo great a de- 
fection of the Senſes, the Soul could maintain 
any force within, to take cognizance of her ſelf 
or look into her own Condition, and that there- 
fore they had no tormenting Reflections, to 
make them conſider and be ſenſible of the Mi- 
ſery of their Condition, and conſequently were 
not much to be lamented. I can for my part 
think of no Eſtate ſo inſupportable and dread- 
ful, as to have the Soul ſprizely and afflicted 
without means to declare it ſelf: As one ſhould 
ſay of ſuch who are ſent to Execution, with 
their Tongues firſt cut out ; were it not that in 
this kind of Dying, the moſt ſilent ſeems to me 
the moſt graceful, if accompanied with a grave 
and conſtant Countenance ; or of thoſe miſera- 
ble Priſoners, who fall into the hands of the 
daſe bloody Sotdiers of this Age, by whom they 
are tormented with all * of Inhuman Uſage, 

| F. | to 
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or the Motions which ſeem to yield ſome Con- 


to compel them to ſome exceflive and impoſh. 
ble Ranſom, kept in the mean time in ſuc 
condition and place, where they have no mean 
of expreſſing, or ſignifying their mind and miſe. 
ry, to ſuch as they may expect ſhould relien 
them. The Poets have feign'd ſome Gods, why 
favour the deliverance of ſuch as ſuffer under: 


Languiſhing Death. 


„rene 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo. 


I by command offer to Pluto this, | 
And from that Body do the Soul difmils. 


Both the interrupted Words, and the ſhort and 
irregular Anfwers one gets from them ſometime, 
by Bawling and keeping a Clutter about them; 


ſent to what we would have them do, are no 
Teſtimony nevertheleſs that they live an entire 
Life at leaſt. So it happens that in the Yawniny 
of Sleep, before it has fully poſſeſs'd us, to pet: 
ceive, as in a Dream, what is done about uz 
and to follow the laſt things are ſaid with a pet 
plex d and uncertain Hearing, which ſeem bu 
to touch upon the Borders of the Soul; ard 
make Anſwers to the laſt Words have been ſpo- 
ken to us, which have more in them of Fortune 
than Senſe. Now ſeeing I have effectually tn: 


ed it, I make no doubt but I have hicherto mad: 


a right Judgment. For firſt, being in a Swool, 
1 labour'd with both hands to rip open the Bu. 
tons of my Doublet, (for I was without Arms) 
and yet I felt nothing in my imagination tba 
hurt me; for we have many Motions in W 
that do not proceed from our direction, * 

emit 
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ſuch Semi animeſque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant. 


Wiſe And half dead fingers grope about and feel; 
ien To graſp again the late abandon'd ſteel. 


er i So falling People extend their Arms before 
them bY a natural impulſe, which prompts them 
to Offices and Motions, without any Com- 
miſlion from us. 


Falciferss memorant currus abſcindere membra, Lure. 
Ut tremere in terra videatur ab artubus, id quod lib. 3. 
Decidit abſciſum, cum mens tamen atque horninis 


and Mobilivar mali non quid ſentire dolorem. 

n How limbs ſyth-bearing Chariots lopt, they 
0 5 move and tremble on the ground they 
zige When he himſelf, from whom the Limb was 
120 Could by the ſwiftneſs feel no kind of pain. 
Bo My Stomach was ſo oppreſt with the coagu- 


acti ſited Blood, that my Hands moved to that part 
ſpo· of their own voluntary motion, as they fre- 
une quently do to the part that itches, without be- 
tt. ing directed by our Will. There are ſeveral 
al: Animals, and even Men, in whom one may per- 
200, deive the Muſcles to ſtir and tremble after they 
Bu-W are Dead. Every one experimentally knows | 
ns} *bat there are ſome Members, which grow ſtiff 
tha and flag without his leave. Now theſe Pafli- 
ons which only touch the outward Bark of us, 
4 a Man may ſay, cannot be ſaid to be ours: 
nir 72 To 
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Tod make them To, tliere muſt be a concurrence 
of the whole Man. ; and the Pains which are felt 
by the Hand or the Foot, while we are Sleep- 
ing, are none of ours. As I drew near my own 
Houſe, where the Alarm of my Fall was alrea- 
dy got before me, with the hubbub uſual in 
ſuch caſes ; I did not only make ſome little an- 
ſwer ro fome queſtions were askt me, but they 
moreover tell me, that I had ſo much Senſe, 
as to order that a Horſe I ſaw trip and faulter 
in the way, which is mountainous and uneaſfie, 
ſhould be given to my Wife. This conſiderati- 
on ſhould ſeem to proceed from a Soul, that 
retained its Functions, but it was nothing fo 
with me: Fknew not what I ſaid or did, and 
they were nothing bur. idle 'Fhoughts in the 
Clouds, that were ſlird up by the Senſes of the 
Eyes and Ears, and pricceeded not from me. 
I know not for all that, or whence I came, or 
whither I went, neither was I capable co weigh 
and confider, what was ſaid to me: Theſe were 
light effects, that the Senſes produced of them- 
felves, as of Cuſtom ; what the Soul contribu- 
ted was in a Dream, as being lightly toucht, 
lick'd and bedew'd by the foft Impteſſion of the 
Senſes. Notwithſtanding, my Condition was 
in truth very eafie and quiet, I had no Affliction; 
upon me, either for others or my ſelf. It was 
an extream Drooping and Weakneſs without an) 
manner of Pain, I ſaw my cwn Houſe, but 
knew ic not. When they bad put me to Bed, I 
ound an inexpreflible Sweetreſs in that Repoſe; 
for I had been damnably tuęgg'd by thoſe poor 
People. who hac taken the Pains to carry me 
upon their Arms a very great and a veiy ill way, 
and had in ſo doing ali quite tir'd out themſelves 
twice or thios on after another. They 92 
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me ſeveral Remedies, but 1 would take none, 
certainly believing that I was mozeally wounded 


in the Head: , And. in oed it had been 3 


very happy Death, for, the Weakneſs of my 
Prdertanding ee me of the Faculty ot 
Diſcerning, and that of my Body from che 
Senſe of Feeling. I ſuffer d my ſelf to ade 
way ſo ſweetly, and after ſo ſoſt and eaſy a 
Manner, that I ſcarce find any other Action leſs 
troubleſome than that was. But when I came 
3Zain to my ſelß, and to, ræaſſume my Facülties, 
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As my loſt, Senfes did again return, kl. 
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which was two or three Hours, aſter, I ſelt my 
felt on a ſudden involv d in tetrible Pain, ha- 


ving my , Limbs ſhatter'd and ground to Pieces 


wich my Fall, and was ſo exceeding ill two or 


* » 4 oy 


die again, but a more painful Death, having 
concluded my felt as good as dead before, and 
to this Hour am ſenſible of the Bruiſes of that 
terrible Shock. I will not here omit, that the 
laſt thing I could make them beat into my 
Head, was the Memory of this Accident, and 
made it be over and over again repeated to me 
whither I was going, from whence I came, and 


three Nights after, that I.chought once more co 


at what Time of the Day this Miſchance befel 
me, before I could apprehend it. As to the 
manner of my Fall, that was conceal'd from me 


in fayour to him who had been the Occaſion, 
and. other Flim-flams were invented to palliate 
the Truth. But a long time after, and the very 


next Day that my Memory began to return and 


repreſent to me the State Wherein I was, at the 


F 3 Inſtant 
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Inſtant that I-perceiv'd this Horſe coming full 
drive upon me (for J had ſeen him come thun- 
dring at my Heels, and gave my ſelf for gone: 
But this Thought had been fo fudden, that 
Fear had no leiſure to introduce it ſelf ) i 
ſeem'd to me like a Flaſh of Lightning that had 
pierc'd thro' my Soul, and that I came from the 
other World. | | | 
© This long Story, of fo light an Accident, 
would appear vain 'enough, were it not for the 
Knowledge I have gain'd by it for my own 
Uſe; for I do really find, that to be acquainted 
with Death, is no more but nearly ta approach 
it. Every one, as Pliny ſays, 4 good Pech, to 
himſelf, provided be be capable of diſcovering himſelf 
near at band. This is not my Docttine, tis my 
Study; and is not the Leſſon of another, but 
my own, and yet if I communicate it, it ought 
not to be ill taken. That which is of uſe to 
me, may alſo peradyenture be uſeful to another, 
As to the reſt, I ſpoil nothing, I make uſe of 
nothing but my own; and if I play the Fool, 
tis at my own Expence, and no Body elſe i; 
concern'd in it: For 'tis a Folly that will die 
with me, and that no one is to inherit. We 
hear but of two or three of the Ancients, who 
have beaten this Road, and yer I cannot ſay, if 
it be after this manner, knowing no more of 
them but their Names. Not one ſince has fol- 
low'd the Track: 'Tis a tickliſh Subject, and 
more nice than it ſeems, to follow a Pace fo 
extravagant and uncertain, as that of the Soul: 
To penetrate the dark Profundities of their in- 
tricate internal Windings ; to chuſe and lay 
hold of fo many little Graces and nimble Mo- 
tions, is a new and extraordinary Undertaking, 
and that withdraws us from the common _ 
mo 
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moſt recommended Employments of the World. 
'Tis now many Years ſincę, that my Thoughts 
have had no other Aim and Level, than my 
ſelf, and that I have only pry'd into and ſtudy' d 
my ſelf: Or if I ſtudy any other thing, tis to 
lay it up for, and to apply it to my ſelf. And 
et I do not think it a Fault, if, as others do, 
y other much leſs proficable Sciences, I com- 
municate what I have learnt in this Affair; tho 
Jam not very well pleas'd with what I have 
writ upon this Subject. There is no Deſcrip- 
tion ſo difficult, nor doubtlefs of ſo great Uti- 
lity, as that of a Man's Self. And withal a 
Man muſt curl, ſet out and adjuſt himſelt to 
appear in ublick. Now J am perpetually tick- 
ling my ſelf, for I am eternally upon my own 
Deſcription. Cuſtom has made all ſpeaking of 
a Man's ſelf vicious, and does poſitively inter- 
dict it, in Hatred to the Vanity, that ſeems 
inſeparably join'd with the Teſtimony Men 
give of themſelves. I do not know that it 
neceſſarily follows ; but allowing it to be true, 
and that it muſt of Neceſſity be Preſumption to 
entertain People with Diſcourſes of ones ſelf, 
I ought not, purſuing my general Deſign, to 
forbear an Action that publiſhes this Infirmit 
of mine; nor conceal the Fault which I not 
only practiſe, but profeſs. Notwithſtanding, . 
to ſpeak my Thought freely, I do think. that 
the Cuſtom of condemning Wine, becauſe ſome 
People will be drunk, is it ſelf ro be con- 
demn'd. A Man cannot abuſe any thing but 
what is good in it ſelf: and I believe that this 
Rule has only Regard to the popular Vice : 
they are Bits with which neither the Saints, 
whom we hear ſpeak ſo highly of themſelves, 
nor the Philoſophers, nor the Divines, will be 
EO” F 4 curb'd ; 
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curb'd ; neither will I, who am' as little the 
one as the other: Of what does Socrates trowt 
more largely, than of himſelf ? To what does 
he more direct, and addreſs. the , Diſcourſes of 
his Diſciples, than to ſpeak of themſelves, not 
of the Leſſon in the Book, but of the Eſſence 
and Motion of their Souls? We confeſs our 
ſelves Religiouſly to God and our Confeſſor; 
and, as they are our Neighbours, to all the Peo- 
ple. But ſome will anſwer and ſay, That we 
there ſpeak nothing but Accuſation againſt our ſelves : 
Why chen we fay all, for our very Vertue it 
ſelf is faulty and repentable ; my Trade and 
Art « to live, He that forbids me to ſpeak 
according to my own Senſe, Experience, and 
Practice, may as well enjoin ar. Architect not 
to ſpeak of Building according to his own 
Knowledge, but according to that of his Neigh- 
bour; according to the Knowledge of another, 
and not according to his own. If it be Vain- 
glory for a Man to publiſh his own Vertues, 
why does not Cicero prefer the Eloquence ot 
Horten/izs, and Hortenſizs that of Cicero? Per- 
adventure they mean, that I ſhould 'give Teſti- 
mony of my ſelf by Works and Effects, not 
barely by Words: I chiefly paint my Thought, 
an Inform Subject, and incapable of Operative 


Production. *Tis all that I can do to couch it 
in this airy body of the Voice. The wiſeſt and 


devouteſt Men have liv'd in the greateſt Care 
to avoid all Diſcovery of Works: Effects would 
more ſpeak of Fortune,. than of me. They 
manifeſt their own Office, and not mine]; but 
uncertainly, and by Conjecture. They are 
but Patterns of ſome one particular Vertue. I 
expoſe my ſelf entire: tis a Skeleton where at 


one View the Veins, Muſcles and Tendons ate 
apparent, 
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pparent, every of them in its proper Place. ay 
Jo not write my own Acts, but my Self and 


does Iny Eſſence: I am of opinion, that a Man 
of Wnuſt be very wiſe to value himſelf, and equally 
not Mconſcientious to give a true Repott, be it bet- 
Ice 


ter or worſe, indifferently : If I thought my 
lf perfectly) good and wile, I would ſpeak 


dur 

r; Mvith open Mouth, and rattle it out to fone 
o- purpoſe, To ſpeak leſs of a Man's Self, than 
we what one really is, is Folly, not Mcdefly; and: 
: Mito take that for current Pay, whiey is g a 
it an's Value, is Puſillanimity and Cowardice,. 
nd according to Ariforle. . No Vertue afliſts ic ſelf 
ak Mvich Falſhood: Truth is never the” Maſter of 
nd Error: to ſpeak more of ones ſelf, than, is real- 
ot y true, is not always Preſumption, tis more- 
vn Mover very often Folly: To ve immeafutably 
h- Mpleas'd with what one is, and to fall into an 
:r, Mindiſcreer Selt-love, is, to do quite contrary to 
n- phat theſe People direct, whoyin forbidding 
, chem to ſpeak of themſelves, do conſequently 


ot MW the ſame time interdict thinking of them- 
r- {Wflves. Pride dwells in the Thought, the 
i- W Tongue can have but a very little ſhare in it: 
ot They fancy, that to think of one's ſelf, is to be 
„ delighted wich himſelf; to frequent, and to 
'e converſe with a Man's ſelf, to be over indul- 
it ent. But this Exceſs ſprings only in. thoſe, 
d vo only take of themſelves a Superficial View 
e ud dedicate their main Inſpection to their At- 
d Whirs; that call Meditation, Rating and; Idle- 
y bdeß, looking upon themſelves as a Third Perſon 
ct onſy, and a Stranger. If any one be raviſh'd 
e Lich his own Knowledge, whilſt he looks only 
I WW on thoſe below him; let him but turn his Eye 
t WE upward toward paſt Ages, and his Pride will be 
e ibated, when he ſhall there find fo many _ 
; WE: an 
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4 4 ad Wits that trample him under foot. If he 


er into a flattering Vanity of his perſona] 
V Nour let him but recolle the Lives of Scipi, 

peminondes, fo many Armies and Nations that 
leave him fo far behind them, and he will be 
cyr'd of his Self. opinion. No particular Qua 
lity can make any Man proud, that will at the 
ſame time put ſo many other meek and imper- 
ſeck ones as he has in him in the other Scale, 
and the Nothjogneſs of Human Condition tg 
balance the Weight: becauſe Socrates had alone 
ſwallow'd to purpoſe the Precept of his God 


Ty know bianſelf 5 and by that Study was arriv 


to the Perfection of ſetting himſelf at nought, 


| he was only reputed worthy the Title of a Sax: 


ſhofoever ſhall ſo know himſelf, let him boldly 
4 0 7 | 
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CHAP. vn. 
| Of Recompences of Honour. 


HEY who write the Life of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
obſerve this in his Military Diſcipline, 

That he was wonderfully liberal of Gifts to Men 
of Merit; but that as to the true Recompences 
of Honour, he was as ſparing. So it is, that he 
had himſelf been gratify'd by his Uncle, with 
all che Military Recompences, before he had 


| ever been in the Field. It was a pretty Inven- 


mop, and receiv'd into moſt Governments 


the World, to inſtitute certain vain and inſigni- 


ficant Diſtinctions to honour and recompence 
Vertue; ſuch as the Crowns of Lawrel, Oak, 
and Myrtle, the particular Faſhion of 2 
ee eee Ar ö Ja- 


h. 7. Of Recompences of Hapour. 1 
arment, the Privilege to ride in a Coach in 

he City, or to have a Torch by Night; ſome 

xculiar Place aſſign'd in publick Aſſemblies 

the Prerogative of certain additional Names an 

Titles; certain Diſtinctions in their bearing 

of Coats of Arms, and the like: The ufe of 

which, according to the ſeveral Humours of 

Nations, has been variouſly receiy'd, and do yet 
continue. We in France, as alſo ſeveral of our orders of 
Neighbours, bave the Orders of Knighthood, Xnighrheod 
that are "inſtituted only for this end. And tig — 
in earneſt, a very good and profitable Cuſtam lirary 
to find out an Acknowledgment for the Worth venue. 

of rare and excellent Men; and to ſatisfy their 


Ambition with Rewards that are not at al! 
chargeable either to Prince or People. i : 


that which has been always found both by an- 
cient Experience, and what we our ſelves may 
alſo have obſerv'd in our own Times, that Men 
of Quality haye eyer been more jealous of fuch '' © 
Recompences, than of thoſe wherein there wass 
Gain and Profit, is not Without very good 
Ground and Reaſon. If with Reward, which 
ought to be ſimply a Recompence of Honour, 
they ſhould mix other Emoluments, and add 
Riches, this Mixture, inſtead of procuring an 
Increaſe of Eſtimation, would vilify and abaſe 
it, The Order of St. Michael, which has been The order 
ſo long in repute amongſt us, had no other, nor Niichael. 
greater Commodity, than that it had no Com- 
munication with any other; which produc'd 
this Effect, that formerly there was no Office, 
nor Title whatever, to which the Gentry pre- 
tended with ſo great Defire and Affection, as 
they did to that; nor Quality that carry'd with 
it more Reſpect and Grandeur: Vertue more 
willingly embracing, and with greater Ambhj- 

tion, 
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tion, aſpiring to a Recompence truly her own 
and rather honourable than beneficial: For in 
+ truth, the other RewarCs have not fo great: 
Dignity of Uſage, by reaſon they are laid ou 
upon all forts of Occafions, With Money: 
Man pays the Wages of a Servant, the Dili 
gence of a Courier, Dancing, Vaulting, Speak 
ing, and the vileſt Offices we receive; naj, 
and reward Vice with it too, as Flattery 
Treachery, and Pimping: And therefore t 
no wonder if Vertue does leſs deſire, and lk 
willingly receive this common ſort of Paymen, 
--- than that which is proper and peculiar to hes 
throughout generous and noble. Auguſtus hai 
ſon to be à better Husband, and more ps 
ring of this, than the other, by how much Ho- 
nour is a Privilege that extracts its principi 
Efteem from Rarity,” and Vertue it ſelf. 
MBP 1613 cat . — | 
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We do not intend it for a Commendation, , 


when we ſay, that ſuch a one is careful in the f. 
: _ Education" of his Children: By reaſon it is NM 
dommon Act, how juſt and well done ſoevet; lc: 
no more than we commend a great Tree, 1 
vn, Where the whole Foreſt is the fütffe. I do nd b. 
of the -think that any Citizen of Sparta valu'd himſel R 
Citizens much upon his'Valour, it being the univerſi Mc 
of Sparta. Vertue of the whole Nation, and as little g- re 
| 'rify himſelf upon his Fidelity, and Contem Mth 
of Riches. There is no Recompence'due p. 
Vertue, how great ſoever, that is once paſt ino m 

4 Cuſtom; and 1 know not withal, nen 
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ve can ever call it Great, being common. 
deeing that theſe Remunerations of Honour 
ave no other Value and Eſtimation, but only 
his, That few People enjoy them; tis but to . 


ou: liberal of them, to bring them down to no- 
51 hing. And tho there ſhould be no more Men 
il 


ound, than in former times, worthy of our Or- 
Jer, the Eſtimation of it nevertheleſs ſhould 
not be abated, nor the Honour made cheap. 
\nd it may eaſily fall out, that more may merit 
t; for there is no Vertue that ſo eaſily dilates 
t ſelf, as that of Military Valour: There is ano- 
her true, perfect and philoſophical, of which 
do not ſpeak (and only make uſe of the word 


hat Wn the common acceptation) much greater than 
(ps this, and more full, which is a Force and Aſſu- 
klo france of Souls, equally diſpoſing all ſorts of 
ipa Haarerſe Accidents, equal, uniform and con- 


ſtant; of which ours is more than one little 
Ray. Uſance, Precept, Example and Cuſtom, 
can do all in all ro the Eſtabliſhment of that 
whereof I am ſpeaking, and with great Facility 
render it vulgar, as by the Experience of our 
Civil War is manifeſt enough ; and whoever 
could at this inſtant unite us Carbolick and Hugo- 
yet into one Body, and ſer us upon ſome brave 
Enterprize, we ſhould again make our ancient 
Military Reputation to flouriſh. It is moſt 
certain, that in times paſt, the Recompence of 
this Order had, not only a Regard to Valour, 
but had a farther Proſpect. It never was the 
Reward of a valiant Soldier, but of a Great 
Captain. The Science of obeying was not 
repured worthy of ſo honourable a Guerdon, 
there was therein a more univerſal Military Ex- 
pertneſs requir'd, and that comprehended the 
moſt and the greateſt Qualities of a Military 
en e eee 
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Man; Neque enim eædem Militares & Imperatorig 
attes ſunt, For the Military Knowledge re. 
_=_ in à common Soldier, and a Genera, 
not the fame; as alſo beſides a Condition 
ſtirable to ſuch 4 Dignity. But I ſay, that tho 
mote Men were worthy than formerly, ye 
ought it not to be mote liberally diſtributed; 
and that it were better to fall ſhort in not giving 
it to all to whom it ſhould be acknowledg'd due, 
than for ever to loſe, as we have lately done, 
the Fruit of ſo profitable an Invention. Ny 
Man of Spirit will deign to advantage himſelf 
with what is in common with many: And ſuch 
of the preſent time, as have leaſt merited thi 
Recompence, make the greater ſhew of dil. 

Claiming it, being thereby to be rank'd with 

thoſe, to whom fo much wrong has been done, 

by the unworthy conferring and debaſing the 

- Character, which was their particular Right. 
The order Now to expect that in obliterating and aboliſh- 


| For Her ing this ſuddenly, . to create and bring into 


. Credit a like new Inſlitution, is not a propet 
Attempt for ſo licentious and ſo ſick a Time 
this, wherein we now are; and it will fall out, 
that the laſt will from irs Birth incur the ſame 

Inconveniences, that have ruin'd the other, 

The Rules for the diſpenſing of this New Order, 

had need to be extreamly clip d, and bound un- 

der great Reſtrictions to give it Authority; and 

this tumaltudus Seaſon is incapable of ſuch a 

Curb: Beſides, that before this can be brought 
into Repute, tis neceflary that the Memory of 
the firft, and the Contempt into which it 1 
fall'n, be totally bury'd in oblivion. | 

This Place might naturally enough admit of 
Tome Diſcourſe upon the Conſideration of Va- 


lour, and the Difference of this Vertue from 
| others: 
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others: But Plutarch having fo often handled 
this Subject, I ſhould give my ſelf an unneceſ- 
ſary Trouble to repeat what he has ſaid ; but 


this is worth conſidering ; That our Nation 


places Valour in the Higheſt Degree of Vertue, 
25 the very Word does evidence, being deriv'd 
from Value, and that, according to our Uſance 
when we decypher a Worthy Man, or a Man 
of Value, it is only in our Court Style, to fay 
a Valiant Man, after the Roman Way : For the 
general Appellation of Vertue with them, takes 
Etymology from Force. The proper, ſole, and 
eſſential Method of the French Nobleneſt, is the 
practice of Arms: And *cis likely that the firſt 
Vertue which diſcover'd ic ſelf amongſt Men, 
and that has given ſome Advantage over others, 
was this; by which the Strongeſt and moſt Va- 
liant have lorded it over the Weaker, and en- 
taild upon themſelves a particular Authority 
and Reputation : Or elſe that theſe Nations 
being very warlike, has given the Preheminence 
to that of the Vertues which was moſt familiac 
to them, and that they thought of the moſt 
worthy Character. Juſt as our Paſſion and the 
feveriſh Solicitude we have of the Chaſtity of 
Woman, makes that to fay a good Woman, a 
Woman of Worth, and a Woman of Honour 
and Vertue, ſignify no more but a chaſte Wo- 
man: As if to oblige her to that one Duty, 
we were indifferent as to all the reſt, and gave 


them the Reins to all other Faults whatever, to 


compound for that one of Incontinence. 
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Of the Affection of Fathers to their Chilaien 
_ To Madam D' ESTISSAC,. 
M Adam, if the Strangeneſs fand Novelty of 
LV A my Subject, which are wont to give Va 
lue to things, do not fave me, I ſhall never com 
off with Honour from this fooliſh Attempt : Bu 
tis ſo Fantaſtick, and carries a Face ſo unlike 
the common Uſance, that peradventu:e may 
make ir paſs. *Tis a Melancholick Humors, 
and confequently an Humour very much an F. 
nemy to my Natural Complexion, engendred 
by the Penſiveneſs of the Solitude, into which 
for ſome Years paſt I have retir'd my ſeif, that 
firſt put into my Head this Idle Fai cy of Wi 
ting: Wherein finding my ſelf totally Unpro- 
vided and Empty of othe: Matters, I preſented 
my felt to my ſelf, for Argument and Subjed. 
'Tis the only Book in che World of its kind, and 
of a wild Extravagant Deſięn; there is noch 
worth Remark but the Excravagancy in this At- 
fair: for in a Subject ſo vain and frivolous, the 
' beſt Workman in the World could not have 
given it a Form fit to recommend ic to any Why 
manner of Eſteem. ef 
Now, Madam, being to draw mine own Pi. m 
cture to the Lite, I had omitted the only grace- 
ful Feature, had I not therein repreſented the 
Honour I have ever had for you, and yout 
Merits ; which I have purpoſety choſen to lay 
in the beginning of this Chapter, by reaſon that 


amongſt many other Excellent Qualities yen 
'3 ate 


ll 


ts, 


are Miſtreſs of, that of the tender Love you 
have manifeſted to your Children, is worthi.y 
ſeated in one of the higheſt Places. 
ſhall know at what Age Monſieur d Eſtiſſac your 
Husband lefe you a Widow, the great and ho- 
nourable Matches hade ſince been, offer'd to 
you, as many as to any Lady of your Condition 


in you have liv'd ſo many Years, and wherewith 
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Whoever 


in France; the Conſtancy and Steadineſs where- 


ou have-gone through to many ſharp Difficul- 
ties; the Charge and Conduct of their Affairs 
ho have perſecuted you in every Corner of the 
ingdom, and who yet are not weary of tormen- 
ing you; and the happy Direction you have giv- 
nin all this, either by your ſingle Prudence, or 
good Fortune, will eaſily conclude with me, that 
we have not ſo lively an Example as yours of ma- 
ternal Affection in our times. I praiſe God, Ma- 
lam, that it has been ſo well employ'd ; for the 
great Hopes that Monſieur d Eſtiſſac the Son gives 
ff himſelf, do advance ſufficient Aſſurance, that 
hen he comes to Age, you will reap from him all 
the Obediences and Gratitude ofa very good Mans 
But foraſmuch as by reaſon of his tender Years he 
has not been capable of taking notice of choſe Offi- 3 
cesofextreameſt Kindneſs he has in ſo great Num- 4 4 
ter receiv'd from you; I will, take care if theſe parent 
Papers ſhall one day happen to fall into his hands, tonards 
when I ſhall neither have Mouth nor Speech pra Chil- | 
left ro deliver it to him, that he ſhall. receive a ,t 
true account of thoſe things from me, which zh of 
ſhall be more effectually manifeſted to him by Children 
their own Effects, by which be will underſtand g 
that there is not a Gentleman in France, who 7997 
lands more indebted to a Mother's Care; and 
that he cannot for the future give a better, nor 
more certain Teſtimony of himſelf, of his own 


Worth 
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the Honeſtura: The Honeſtum is ſtable and pet 


—*. 


. eaſily ſlides away, and the Memory of it. is net 
ther ſo {reſh, nor ſo pleaſing. Thoſe things att 


we may not like Brutes be ſervilely ſubjede! 
5 ; 


Worth and Yertue, than by acknowledging you 
for that Excellent Mother you are. 

If there be any Law truly Natural, that is to 
ſay, any Inſtinct that is ſeen univerſally, and 
perpetually imprinted in both Beaſts and Men 
(which is not without Controverſie) I can then 
then ſay, that in my opinion, next to the Care 
every Animal has of his own Preſervation, and 
to avoid that which may hurt him, the Af. 
fection that the Begetter bears to his Off. ſpring, 
holds the ſecond place in this File. And ſeeing 
that Nature ſeems to have recommend ed it to 
us, having regard to the Extenſion and Propags 
tion of the ſucceſſive Piece of this Machine: 
*Tis no wonder, on the contrary, that of Chi- 
dren towards their Parents is not ſo great. To 
which we may add this other Ariſtotelian Con- 
ſideration, That he who confers a Benefit on any ont, 
loves him better, than he is below'd by him again: 
And that every Artificer is fonder of his Work, 
than, if that Work had Senſe, it would be & 
him; by reaſon that is dear to us to be, and to be 
conſiſts in moving and Action: Therefore every 
one has in ſome ſorta Being in his Work. Who 
confers a Benefit, exerciſes a fair and honeſt 
Action; who receives it, exerciſes the Utile on- 
ly. Now the Utile is much lefs amiable than 


manent, ſupplying him who has done it with? 
continual Grarification. The Urile loſes it ſeit 


deareſt to us that have coſt us moſt, and giving 
is more chargeable than receiving. Since it has 
pleas'd God to endue us with ſome Capacity 

weighing end conſidering things, to the en 
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nd enſlav d by the Laws common to both; but 
hat we ſhould by Judgment and a voluntary 
iberty apply our ſelves to them: We ought 
deed ſometimes to yield to the ſimple Autho- 
ity of Nature, but not ſuffer our ſelves to be 
vrannically hurried away and tranſported by 
er; ſince Reaſon alone ſhould have the Con- 
ut of our Inclinations. I for my part have 
ſtrange Diſguſt to thoſe Propenſions that are 
arted in us, without the Meditation and Di- 
tion of the Judgment. As upon the Subject 
am ſpeaking of, I cannot entertain that Paſſion 
{ Dandling and Carefling an Infant ſcarcely 
zorn, having as yet neither Motion or Soul, 
jor Shape of Body diſtinguiſhable, by which 


jot willingly ſuffered them to be nurs'd near 
ne: A true and regular Affection out ht to 
ring and increaſe with the Knowledgethey 
ive us of themſelves, and then if chey are 
vorthy of it, the Natural Propenſion walking 
and in hand with Reaſon, to cheriſh them 
ith a truly Paternal Love; and to judge 
nd diſcern alſo if they be otherwiſe, ſtill ren- 
Inng our ſelves to Reaſon, notwithſtanding the 
nclinations of Nature. It goes through ſome- 


nd our ſelves more taken in Running up and 
lown the Play, and Puerile Simplicity of ou 
hildren, than we do afterwards with their moſt 


ſor our Sport, like Monkeys, and not as Men. 
ind ſome there are, who are very liberal in 
buying them Balls to Play withal, who are ve- 


Wen they come to Age. Nay to that Degree, 
lat it looks as if the Jealouſie of ſecing them ap- 
| G 2 pear 


hey can render themſelves amiable ; and have 


mes quite otherwiſe, and moſt commonly we. 


ompleated Actions; as if we had lov'd them 


— 


ly cloſe handed for the leaſt Neceſſary Expence 
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pear in, and enjoy the World, when we au. 
about to leave ir, render'd us more niggardiyiih; 

and ſtingy towards them. It vexes us that they 
/" tread upon our Heels, as if to ſolicite us to g 
_ ( out; and if this be to be fear'd, ſince the ordet 
of things will have it fo, that they cannot, 90 
ſpeak the truth, be, nor live, but at the expency 
of our Being and Life, we ſhould never med dle 
with getting Children. For my part I think 
it Cruelty and Injuſtice not to receive then 
into the ſhare and Society of our Goods, and 
not to make them Partakers in the Intell; 
gence of our Domeſtick Affairs, when they 
are Capable, and not to leſſen and contract ou 
own Expences, to make the more room far 
theirs, ſeeing we begat them to that effect. II 
unjuſt that an old Fellow, Deaf, Lame and hal 
Dead, ſhould alone in a Corner of the Chimney 
enjoy the Goods that were ſufficient for the 
Maintenance and Advancement of many Chil 
dren, and to ſuffer them in the mean time to 
loſe their beſt Years, tor want of Means to put 
themſelves in publick Service, and the Kowledy 
of Men. A Man by this means drives them to 
Deſperate Courſes, and to ſeek out by any 
means, how unjuſt or diſhonourable ſoever, t0 
provide for their own Support. As I have in ny 
time ſeen ſeveral young Men of good Extraction 
ſo addicted to Stealing, that no Correction 
could cure them of it. I know one of 2 ver} 
good Family, to whom, at the requeſt of a Bro 
ther of his, a very honeſt and brave Gentleman, 
I once ſpoke upon this Account ; who madt 
anſwer, and confeft to me roundly, that he hit 
been put upon this Dirty Practice by the Sereſ- 
ty and Avarice of his Father: But that he ws 
now fo accultom'd to it, he could not Raſen 
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u which time he was trapt ſtealing a Lady's Toung An 
dings, being come into her Chamber, as ſhe 46 ro 
yas drefling, with ſeveral others. He put me flebing. 


to a mind of a Story I had heard of another Gen- 
rdefleman, ſo perfect and accompliſh'd in this gen- 
t, toe] Trade in his Youth, that after he came to 
ene Eſtate and reſolv'd to give it over, could 
ddeot hold his Hands, nevertheleſs, if he paſs'd 
hint y a Shop where he ſaw any thing he lik d, 
hen om catching it up, tho it put him co the 
andWh.2me of ſending afterwards to pay loc it. And 
tell have my ſelf ſcen ſeveral ſo habituated to this 
they zudable Quality, that even amongſt their Com- 


ades they could not forbear filching, tho with 


forWrtent to reſtore what they had taken. Iam a 

l | . G ſl 
I. ben, and yet there is no Vice I ſo little un- — 
bal erſtand as that; I hate it ſomething more by 4dlicted 
* diſpoſition, than I condemn it in my Dii- de ſeating. 


purſe: I do not ſo much as deſire any thing of 


nu other Man's. This Province of ours is, in 
plain truth, a little more ſuſpected, than the o- 
bu der Parts of the Kingdom; and yet we have 
lech ten ſeen in our Times Men of good Families 


ff other Provinces in the Hands of Juſtice, 
onvicted of ſeveral abominable Thefts: I fear 

bis Debauch is in ſome ſort to be attributed to 

the foremention'd Vice of the Fathers ; and if 

a Man ſhould tell me, as a Lord of very good 
Underſtanding once did, That be hoarded up 

Wealth, not to extract any other Fruit and Uſe from | 

bs Parſimony, but to make himſelf honour d, and © 
ſought to, by bus own Relations: And that Age ba- 

ving depriv'd bim of all other Forces, it was the only 

remaiming Remedy to maintain bs Authority in bs 

Famjh, and to keep him from being neglected and 

5 by all the World (and in truth, not only 

old Age, but all * Imbecility, according : 
* 4 1 
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Adeiph. 
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tender Soul, that is deſign'd for Honour and 


in Rigour and Reſtraint ; and I am of opinion, 


to Ariſtotle, is the Promoter of Avarice.) Thi 
is ſomething, but it is Phyſick for a Diſeaſe 
that a Man ſhould prevent. A Father is ven 


miſerable that has no other ho'd of his Chil- 


drens Affection, than the Need they have d 
his Aſſiſtance, if that can be call'd Affection; 
he muſt render himſelf worthy to be reſpeRed 
by his Vertue and Wiſdom, and belov'd by his 
Bounty, and the Sweetneſs of his Manner, 
Even the very Aſhes of a rich Matter have their 
Value ; and we are wont to have the Bones and 
Relicks of worthy Men in Regard and Reve. 
rence. No old Age can be ſo ruinous and 
offenſive in a Man who has paſs'd his Life in 
Honour, but it muſt be venerable, eſpecially to 
his Children ; the Soul of which he muſt hare 
rrain'd up to their Duty by Reaſon, not by 
Neceſſity, and the Need they have of him, not 
by Roughneſs and Force. 


& errat longe, mea quidem ſententia, 
Qui imperium credat eſſe gravins aut ſtabiliu 


Vi quod fit, quam illad quod amicitia adjungitw. 


And he does mainly vary from my Sence, 
Who thinks the Empire gain'd by Violence, 
More abſolute and durable, than that 

Which Gentleneſs and Friendſhip do create. 


I condemn all Violence in the Education of: 
Liberty. There is, I know nct what of Servil 


that what is not to be done by Reaſon, Pi 
dence and Addrefs, is never to be effected d) 
Force. I my felt was brought up after tha 
manner; and they tell me, that, in all * 
> g 805 
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Age, I never felt the Rod but twice, and then 


very eaſily. I have practis d the ſame Method 


with wy Children, who a!l of them dy'd at 
Nurſe ; but Leonora my only Daughter is arriv'd 
to the Age of Six Years, and upward, without 
other Correction for her childiſh Faults (her 
Mother's Indulgence eaſily concurring) than 
Words only, and thoſe very gentle. In which 
kind of proceeding, tho my End and Expecta- 
tion ſhould be both fruſtrated, there are other 
Cauſes enough to lay the Fault on, without 
blaming my Diſcipline, which I know to be 
natural and juſt; and I ſhould in this have yet 
been more Religious towards the Males, as born 
to leſs Subjection, and more free; and I ſhould 
have made it my Buſineſs to {well their Hearts 
with Ingenuity and Freedom. I have never 
obſerv'd other Effects of whipping, unleſs to 
render them more cowardly, or more wilful 
and obſtinate. Do we deſire to be belov'd of 
our Children? will we remove from them all 
Occaſion of ' wiſhing our Death? (tho no occa- 
ſion of ſo horrid a Wiſh can either be juſt, or 
excuſable; Nullum ſcelus rationem habet) let us 
reaſonably accommodate their Lives with that 
is in our Power. In order to this, we ſhould 
not marry ſo young, that our Age ſhall in a 
manner be confounded with theirs; for this 
Inconvenience plunges us into many very great 
Difficulties: I ſay, the Gentry of the Nation, 
who are of a Condition wherein they have 
little to do, and live upon their Revenues only : 
For elſewhere, where the Life is dedicated to 
Profit, the Plurality and Numbers of Children 
is an Increaſe to the good Husbandry, and , 
they are ſo many new Tools and Inſtruments 
wherewith to grow rich. I marry'd at Three 
JS, G 4 and 


aäand Thirty Years, of Age, and concur in the 
Opinion of Thirty Five, which is ſaid to be 
that of Ariſtotle. Plato will have no Body marry 
before Thirty; but he has reaſon to laugh at 
thoſe who undertake the Work of Marriage 

after Five and Fifty, and condemn their Off. 
ſpring as unworthy of Aliment and Life. Thalz 

pare to this the trueſt Limits, who young, and 

eing importun'd by his Mother to matiy, an- 


ſwer d, That it was too ſoon ; and being grown 
| in Years, and urg d again, That it was too late, 
the uſe A Man muſt deny Opportunity to every im- 
of Women portunate Action. The ancient Gault look d 
enervates upon it as a very horrid thing, for a Man to 
eus ken have Society with a Woman before Twenty 
Years of Age; and ſtrictly recommended to 
the Men, who deſign'd themſelves tor War, the 
keeping of their Virginity till well grown in 
Years, foraſmuch as Courage is abated and di- 
verted by the Uſe of Women. | 


Taſſo Ma hor congiunta 4 giovinetta ſpoſa, 
Can.io.  Lieto bomai, de figli era invilito 


Negli affetti di padre, & di marito. 


| But now being marry'd to a fair young Wiſe, 
Hoy guite fal'n off from his old Courſe of 
Life: 
His Mettle is grown ruſty, and his Care 
His Wife and Children do betwixt them ſhare. 


 Muleaſſes King of Tuns, he whom the Em- 
perour Charles V. reſtor'd to his Kingdom, re- 
proach'd the Memory of his Father Mahomet 
with the Frequentation of Women, ſtyling him 
Looſe, Effeminate, and a Getter of Children. The 
Greek Hiſtory obſerves of Fecm the Tarentive, of 

Chryſo, 
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Chryſo, Aftiplus, Diopompu, and others, that to 
—4 their Bodies * 7 for the Ohmpick 
Games, and ſuch like Exerciſes, they deny'd 
themſelves, during that Preparation, all Com- 
merce with Vena; In a certain Country of the 
Spaniſh Indies; Men were not admicted to marry 
all after Forty Years of Age, and yet the Girls 
were allow'd to go to't at Ten. Tis not time 
for a Gentleman of Five and Thirty Years old, 
to give place to his Son who is Twenty ; he 
being himſelf in a Condition to ſerve both in 
the Expeditions of War, and in the Court of 
his Prince, has himſelf need of all his Equipage ; 
and yet doubtleſs ought to allow his Son a ſhare, 
but not ſo great a one, as wholly co disfurniſh 
himſelf ; and for ſuch a one, the Saying, that 
Fathers have ordinarily in their Mouths, That 
they will not put off their Cloaths, before they go to 
Bed, is proper enough: But a Father over-worn 
with Age and Infirmities, and depriv'd by his 
Weakneſs and Want of Health of the common 
Society of Men, wrongs himſelf and his, to 
rake together a great Maſs of uſeleſs Treaſure. 
He has liv'd long enough, if he be wiſe, to 
have a mind to ſtrip himſelf to go to Bed; not 


to his very Shirt, I confeſs, but to that, and a 


good warm Night- gown: The remaining Pomps 
of which he has no further uſe, he ought vo- 
luntarily to ſurrender to thoſe to whom by the 
order of Nature they belong. Tis reaſon, he 


ſhould refer the uſe of thoſe things to them, 
ſeeing that Nature has reduc'd him to ſuch an 


Eſtate, that he cannot enjoy them himſelf : 
Otherwiſe there is doubtleſs ill Nature and Envy 


in the caſe, The greateſt Act of the Emperor 


Charles V. was, that, when in Imitation of ſome 
of the Ancients of his own Quality, confeſſing 


an. 
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it but reaſon to ſtrip our ſelves when our 
Cloaths encumber and grow too heavy for us, 
and to lie down when our Legs begin to fail us; 
he reſign d his Dignity, Grandeur, and Power 
to his Son, when he found the Vigour and 
Steadineſs in the Conduct of his Affairs to fail 
in himſelf, with the Glory he had therein ac- 
quir'd. 1 . i 8 Ws 7 8 


Solve ſeneſtentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, & ilia ducat, 


The old worn Courſer in good time diſmiſs, - 


| Leſt failing in the Liſts, SpeRators hiſs. | 


This Fault of not percziving betimes, and 
not being ſenſible of the Feebleneſs and extream 
Alteration that Age naturally brings both upon 
the Body and Mind (which in my opinion is 


equal, if the Soul is no more than the half) has 


loſt the Reputation of moſt of the great Men 
in the World. I have known in my time, and 

een intimately acquainted with ſome Perſons 
of very great Quality, whom a Man might ea: 
ſily diſcern ſo maniteſtly laps'd from their for- 
mer Sufficiency, I was ſure they were once en- 
du'd with, by the Reputation they had acquird 
in their former Years, that I could heartily, for 
their own fakes, have wiſh'd them at home 
at their Eaſe, diſcharg'd of their Publick Mili 
tary Employments, which were now grown 


too heavy for their Shoulders. I have formerly 
been very familiar in a Gentleman's Houſe, a 


idower, and very old, tho healthy and chear- 
ul enough: This Gentleman had ſeveral 
Daughters to marry, and a Son already of 4 
ripe Age, which brought upon him many I 
oF % a p an 
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and a great Expence; neither of which did very 
well pleaſe him, not cnly out of conſideration 
of Frugality ; but yet more, for having, by 
reaſon of his Age, enter'd into a Courſe of 
Life far differing from ours. I told him one 
day a little boldly, as I us'd to do, that he 
would do better to give us room, and to leave 
his principal Houſe (for he had but that well 
ſituated and furniſh'd) to his Son, and retire 
himſelt to an Eſtate he had hard hy, where no 
Body would trouble his Repoſe, ſeeing he 
could not otherwiſe avoid being importun'd by 
us, the Condition of his Children conſider'd. 
He took my Advice afterwards, and found an 
Advantage by ſo doing: I do not mean, that a 
Man ſhould ſo inſtate them, as not to reſerve 
to himſelf a Liberty to recant; I, who am 
now arriv'd to the Age wherein ſuch things 
are fit to be done, would reſign to them the 
Enjoyment of my Houſe and Goods, but with 
a Power of Revocation, if they ſhould give 
me Cauſe to alter my Mind: I would leave to 


them the Uſe, they being no longer proper for 


me, and of the general Authority and Power 
over all, would reſerve as much as I thought 
good to my ſelf: Having always thought, that 
it muſt needs be a great Satisfaction to an aged 
Father, himſelf to put his Children into the 
way of governing his Affairs, and to have 
Power, during his Life, to controul their De- 


portments, ſupplying them with Iuſtruction and 


Advice from his own Experience, and himſelf 


to transfer the ancient Hondur and Order of his 


Houſe into that of thoſe who are to ſucceed 


him, and by that means to be reſponſible to 


bimſelf (by the Hopes he may conceive) for 
their future Conduct. And in order to this, I 


would 


bn 
* 
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would not avoid their Company, I would ob- t 
ſerve them near at hand, and partake, accord- t 
ing to the Condition of my Age, of their C 
Feaſts and Jollities. If I did not live amongſt ( 

| 


them (which I could not do, without being a 
Diſturbance to them, by reafon of the Moroſity 
of my Age, and the Reſtleſneſs of my Infirmi- 
ties, and without violating alſo the Rules and 
Order of living, I ſhould then have ſet down | 
to my ſelf) I would at leaſt live near them in 
fome remote part of my Houſe, not the beſt in | 
Shew, but the moſt commodious. Nor as I | 
ſaw ſome Years ago a Dean of St. Hilaire of 
- Poitiers, by his Melancholy given up to ſuch a 
Solitude, that at the time I came into his | 
Chamber, it had been two and twenty Years | 
that he had not ſtept one Foot out of it, and 
yet had all his Motions free, and eat, and was 
in perfect Health, ſaving a little Rheum that 
fell upon his Lungs: He would hardly once in 
a Week, ſuffer any one to come to ſee him ; he 
always kept himſelf ſhut up in his Chamber a- 
lone, except that a Servant brought him once 
a Day ſomething to eat, and did then but juſt 
come in, and go out again. His Employment 
3 was to walk up and down, and read ſome Book, 
J for he was a piece of a Scholar: But as to the 
reſt, obſtinately bent to die in his Retirement, 


$6 he preſently after did. I would endeavour, 
Y 


a ſweet and obliging Converſation, to create 
in my Children a lively and unfeign'd Friend- . 
ſhip and good Will, which in well deſcended 


Natures is not hard to do; for if they be 
Brutes, of which this Age of ours produces 
thouſands, we are then to hate and avoid them. 
-Fam angry at the Cuſtom, very much in uſe, 
of forbidding Children to call their Father by 


a 
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the Name of Father, and to enjoin them ano- 
ther, as more full of Reſpect and Reverence, 
as if Nature had not ſufficiently provided for 
our Authority : We call Almighty God Father, 
and diſdain to have our Children call us ſo; I 
have zeform'd this Error in my Family. And 
'tis alſo Folly and Injuſtice to deprive Children, 
when grown up, of a Familiarity with their 
Father, and to carry a ſcornful and auſtere 
Countenance toward them, thinking by that to 
keep them in Awe and Obedience; ſo it is a 
very idle Force, that, inſtead of producing the 
effect deſign'd, renders Fathers diſtaſtful ; and, 
which is worſe, ridiculous to their own Chil- 
dren: They have Youth and Vigour in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and conſequently the Breath and Fa- 
your of the World, and therefore receive theſe 
fierce and tyrapnical Looks (mere Scare- Crows) 
of a Man without Blood, either in his Heart 
or Veins, with Mockery and Contempt. Tho 
I could make my ſelf fear'd, I had yet much 
rather make my ſelf belov'd. There are fo ma- 
ny ſorts of Defects in old Age, ſo much im- 
puiſſancy, and it is ſo liable to Contempt, that 
the beſt Purchace a Man can make, is the 
Kindneſs and Affection of his own Family; 
Command and Fear are no more his Weapons : 
Such a one IT have known, who having been 
very inſolent in his Youth, when he came to 
be old, tho he might have liv'd at his full Eaſe 
and had his Judgment as entire as ever, would 
yet torment himſelf, and others ; ſtrike, rant, 
wear and curſe; the moſt tempeſtuous Maſter 
in France: Fretting himſelf with unneceſſary 
duſpicion and Vigilancy ; and all this Rumble 


and Clutter, but to make his Family cheat him 


the ſooner and the more; of his Barn, his Kit- 
; chin, 
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chin, Cellar, nay, and his very Purſe too, o- 
thers had the greateſt Uſe and Share, whilſt he 
keeps his Keys in his Boſom, much more care- 
fully than his Eyes: Whiiſt he hugs himſelf 
with the Frugality % the pitiful Pictance of a 4 
wretched niggardly Table, every thing goes to c 
Wrack and Ruin in every Corner of his Houſe, 
in Play, Drink, all ſorts of Profuſion ; making i 
2 Sports in their Junkets with his vain Anger and F 
fruitleſs Parſimony. Every one is a Centinel 
againſt him, and if by accident any wretched f 
. Fellow that ſerves him is of another Humour, 
F and will not join with the reſt, he is preſently 
render'd ſuſpected to him, a Bait that old Age 
very eaſily bites at of it fell. How oft has 
this Gentleman boaſted to me, in how great 
Awe he kept his Family, and how exact an 
Obedience and Reverence they paid him? How 
clearly did this Man ſee into his own Affairs! 


Ter, Adel, Le ſolus neſcit omnia. 
Act. 4. 5 
Sce. 2. l do not know any one that can muſter more 


, Parts, both natural and acquir'd, proper to 
A maintain ſuch a Dominion, than he ;-yet he is 
fal'n from ic like a Child. For this reaſon it is, 

that I have pick'd out him amongſt ſeveral o- 

. thers that I know of the ſame Humour, for the 

greateſt Example. It were Matter ſufficient for 

a Queſtion in the Schools, Whether he is bet- 

ter thus, or otherwiſe. In his Preſence all ſub- 

mit to, and bow before him, and give ſo much 

Way to his Vanity, that no Bcdy ever reſiſts 

him; he has his Belly full of Cringe, and all 

Poſtures of Fear, Submiſſion, and Reſpect. 

Does he turn away a Servant? he packs up bis 

Bundle, and is gone; but tis no further than 

jaſt out of his Sight: the Pace of old Age 1 ſo 

ow, 
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flow, and the Scene is ſo weak and troubled, 
that he will live and do his old Office in the 
lame Houſe a Year together, without being 
perceiv'd. And after a fit Interval of Time, 
Letters are pretended to come a great way off, 
from I know not where, very humble, ſup- 
pliant, and full of Promiſes of Amendment; 
by Vertue of which he is again receiv'd into 
Farour. Does Monſieur make any Bargain, or 
ſend away any Diſpatch that does not pleaſe ? 
wt ſuppreſs'd, and Cauſes afterwards forg'd to 
excuſe the Want of Execution in the one, or 
Anſwer in the other. No ſtrange Letters are 
firſt brought ro him, he never ſees any, but 
thoſe that ſeem fit for his Knowledge: If by 
accident they fall firſt into his own Hand, being 
us'd to truſt ſome Body to read them to him, 
he reads extempore what he thinks fit, and very 
often makes ſuch a one ask him Pardon, who 
abuſes and rails at him in his Letter. Finally, 
he ſees nothing, but by an Image prepar'd and 
deſign'd before-hand, and the moſt fſatisfatory 
they can invent, not to rouze and awake his 
ill Humour and Choler. I have ſeen enough 
differing Forms of Oeconomy, long, conſtant, 
and of like effect. Women, eſpecially the per- 


verſe and elder ſort, are ever more addicted to 


croſs their Husbands : They lay hold with both 
Hands on all Occaſions to contradict and oppoſe 
them, and the firſt Excuſe ſerves for a plenary 
Juſtification. I have ſeen a Wife who has groſſy 
purloin'd from her Husband, that, as ſhe rold 
her Confeſſor, ſhe might diſtribute the more 
liberal Alms : Let who will cruſt to that Reli- 
gious Diſpenſation. No Management of Affairs 
ſeems to them of ſufficient Dignity, if pro- 
ceeding from the Husband's Aſſent; they de 
| ulurp 
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Aſurp either by Inſolence, or Cunning, and al- N 
=. Ways mjurwull , or elſe it has not the Grace of ta 
= - that Authority they deſire. When, as in the 
5 Caſe I am ſpeaking of, tis againſt a poor old 
Man, and for the Children, that they make 

uſe of this Title to ſerve their Paſſion with 
Slory; and, as in a common Servitude, eaſily 
monopolize againſt his Government and Do- 

minion: If they be Males grown up, and 
flouriſhing, they preſently corrupt, either by 

Force or Favour, 2 Steward, Receivers, and 

all the Rout. Such as have neither, Wife nor 

Son, do not ſo eaſily fall into this Misfortune; 

but wit hal mere cruelly, and undeſervingly. Cats 

the elder in his time, ſaid, So many Ser vants, f. 

muny Enemies. Conſider then, whether, accor- 


ding to the vaſt difference betwixt the Purity Mcbei 
of the Age he liv'd in, and the Corruption of et 
this of ours, he does not ſeem to advertiſe us; Me" 

chat Wife Son, and Servant, are ſo many Ene- end 
mies to us? Tis well for old Age, that it i - 

always accompany'd with Stupidity, Ignorance, “ 
and a Facility ot being deceiv'd ; for ſhould WI'” 
we ſee how we are us'd, and would not ac- - 
E Þ- quieſce, what would become of us? eſpecially es 
_=_ in ſuch an Age as this, where the very Judges * 
the Author who ate to determine, are uſually partial to - 
 - feems 0 the young, in any Cauſe that comes before 50 
3 bg _ them. In caſe that the Diſcovery of this Cheat * 
_ meg os eſcape me, I cannot at leaſt fail to diſcern 5010 
=. On 
Men tbem that I am very fit to be cheated; and can a 12 


ſelves, Man ever enough ſpeak the Value of a Friend, 
in compariſon with theſe civil Tyes? The 

very Image of it, which I ſee ſo pure and un 
orrupted in Beaſts, how religiouſly do I te- 

pe it? If others deceive me, yet I do not 

at leaſt deceive my ſelf, in thinking I am * 


— 
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to defend me from them, or in Cudgelli 
Brains to make my ſelf ſo? I — ſelf 
ET arms - my own Boſom, not by | 
R 0 nd tumultuary Curioſi 
by Mirth and Reſolution. 2 ——— 
any ones Condition, I never trouble my ſelf to 
think of him, I preſently turn my Eyes upon m 
ſelf, to ſee in what Condition I am ; what <4 
fer concerns another, relates to me; theAccident 
that has befaln him, gives me Caution, rouzes 
55 to turn my Defence that way. We ever 
R 25 and every Hour ſay things of another — 
ve might more properly ſay of our ſelves could 
ve but revert our Obſervations to our own 
0 Concerns, as well as extend it to others. And 
ſereral Authors have in this manner prejudic d 
J E own Cauſe, by running headlong upon 
lose they attack, and darting thoſe 'Shafts a- 
geinſt their Enemies, that are more properly 
| A wich greater Advantage to be return'd upon 
1 The laſt Mareſchal de Monluc, having 
oft his Son, who was ſlain at the Iſle of Made- 
; in truth a very brave Gentleman, and of 
_ Expectation, did to me, amongſt his other 
3 very much inſiſt upon what a Sorrow 
I iy 1 it was, that he had never 
0 oy? = elf familiar and acquainted with him 
1 1 at Humour of Fatherly Gravity — 
T ne ; to have loſt the Opportunity of ha- 
A * N into, and of well knowing, his 
TY Wa as _ of letting him know the extream 
— 1 e had for him, and the worthy Opi- 
e h. d of his Vertue. That poor Man, ſaid 
ane ſaw in me other than a Cern and diſdain- 
* e and is gone in a Belief, that 1 nei- 
Dr ow how to love nor eſteem him according to his 
For whom did 1 reſerve the Diſcovery of that 
H ſingular 
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ſingular Affection I had for bim in my Soul? Mac i 
not he himſelf ho out to have bad all the Pleaſme 


F it, and all the Obligation ? I forc'd and rack| 


have by that means depriv'd my ſelf of the Pleaſun 
of his Converſation, and, I doubt, in ſome meaſur, 
his Affection; which cu not but be very cold 1. 
wards me, having never other from me than Ane. 


| 
| 
my ſelf to put on and maintain tvis vain Diſouiſe, ad 


riiy; nor felt ot her than a tyrannical manner if | 


and rizht'y apprehend:d ; for as I my {i 


The ancient 
Gauls ne- 
ver per- 
mitted 
their Sons 
to preſent 


themſelves : 


before them 
till they 
came to 
bear Arms. 


proceeding. I find this Complaint to be rational 


know by too certain Experience, there is no ſo 
ſweet Conſolation in the Loſs of Friends, as the 
Conſcience of having had no Reſerve of Secret 
for them; and to have had with them a perte8 
and entire Communication. Oh my Friend' 
am I the better for being ſenſible of this; or an 
I the worſe? I am doubtleſs much the better, 
I am conſolated and honour'd in the Sorrow for 
his Death. Is it not a pious, a pleaſing Office of 
my Life to be always upon my Friend's Obfe- 
quies? Can there be any Joy equal to thi 
Privation ; I open my ſelf to my Family, 2 
much as I can. and very willingly let them 
know, in what Eſtate they are in my Opinion 
and good Will, as I do every Body elſe. | 
make haſte to bring out, and expoſe my felt to 
them; for Iwill nat have them miſtaken in me 
in any thing. Amonęſt other particular Cu- 
ſtoms of our ancient Gault, this, as Cæſar re- 
ports, was one, That the Sons never preſented 
themſelves before their Fathers, nor durſt ever appes! 
in their Company in publick, till tbey began to brat 
Arms; as it they would intimate by that, that 
it was alſo time for their Familiarity and Ac: 
quaintance. I have obſerv'd yet another for 0 


Indiſcretion in Fathers of my time, That not 
| con 
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contznted with having depriv'd their Children 


during their own long Lives, of the Share they 
naturally ought to have had in their Fortunes, 
they aſter leave to their Wives the ſame Autho- 
rity over their Eſtates, and Liberty to diſpoſe 
of them according to their own Fancy: And 
| have known a certain Lord, one of the Prin- 
cipal Officers of the Crown, who having in his 
Proſpect, by Right of Succeſſion, above Fifty 
Thouſand Crowns yearly Revenue, dy d ne- 
ceſſitous, and overwhelm'd with Debt, at above 
co Years of Age; his Mother, in his extreameſt 
Decrepitude and Neceflity, being yet in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of all his Goods by the Will of his Father, 
who had, for his patt liv'd till near 80Years old. 
This appzars by no means reaſonable tome: And 
therefore I chink it of very little Advantage to a 
Man, whoſe Affairs are well enough, to ſeek a 
Wite that will charge his Eſtate with too great a 
Jointure : There being no ſort of foreign Debt 
or Encumbrance, that brings greater and more 
frequent Ruin to Eſtates and Families, than that. 
My Predeceffors have ever been aware of that 
Danger, and provided againſt it, and ſo have I: 
But thoſe who diſſuade us from rich Wives, for 
fear they ſhould be lefs tractable and kind, are 
out in their Advice, to make a Man loſe a real 
Convenience for ſo frivolous a Conjefture. It 
colts a reaſonable Woman no more to paſs o- 
ver one Wrong, than another. They love but 
where they have the moſt Reaſon. Injuſtice 
allures them, as the Honour of their vertuous 
Actions does the good; and the more Riches 
they bring with them, they are thereby ſo much 
the more gentle, and ſweet-natur'd; as Women 
who are fair, are more inclin'd, and proud to 
be chaſte, *Tis reaſonable to leave the Admi- 
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niſtration of Affairs to the Mothers, during the 
Minority of the Chiidien ; but the Father has 
brought them up very ill, it he cannot hope, 
that when they come to Maturity, they will 
have more Wiſdom and Dexterity in the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs, than his Wife, conſidering 
the ordinary Weakneſs of the Sex. It were 
notwithſtanding, to ſay the truth, more againſt 
Nature, to make the Mothers depend upon the 
Diſcretion of their Children: They ought to 
be plentifully provided for, to maintain them- 
ſelves according to their Quality and Age, by 
reaſon that Neceſſity is much more indecent and 
inſupportable to them, than to Men; and there. 
{ore the Son is rather to be cut ſhort, than the 
Mother. In general, the moſt judicious Diftri- 
bution of our Goods, when we come to die, is, in 
my Opinion, to let them be diſtributed according 
to the Cuſtom of the Country. The Laws have 
conlider'd it better than we know how to do, and 
tis better to let them fail in their Election, than 
raſhly to run the Hazard of milcarrying in ours, 
Neither are they properly ours, ſince, by a civil. 
Preſcription, and without us, they are all judg'd 
to certain Succeſſors. And altho we have ſome 
Liberty beyond that, yet I think we ought not, 
without great and maniteſt Cauſe, to take away 
that from one, which his Fortune has allotted 
him, and to which the publick Equity gives him 
Title; and that ic is againſt Reaſon to abuſe this 
Liberty, in making it to ſerve our own frivolous 


and private Fancies. My Deſtiny has been 
kind to me, in not preventing me with Occa- 


ſions to tempt and divert my Affection from the 
common and legitimate Inflitution. I ſee well 
enough, with whom 'tis time loſt, to employ a 


long Diligence of good Offices; A 2 
| | taken 
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taken obliterates ten Tears Merit; and he is hap- 
py, who is in place to oil their Good Will at 
this laſt Paſſage. The laſt Action carries it: 
Not the beſt, and moſt frequent Offices, but the 
moſt recent and preſent to the Work. Theſe are 
People that play with their Wills, 2s with Ap- 
ples and Rods, to gratiſy or chaſtiſe eve y A- 
ction of thoſe, that pretend to an Iatereſt in 
their Care. Tis a thing of too great Weight 
and Conſequence, to be fo tumbled and cois'd, 
and alter'd every Moment: And wherein the 
wiſe Men of the World determine once for ali, 
having therein above all things, a Regard to 
Reaſon, and the publick Obſervance. We allo 
lay theſe Maſculine Subſtitutions too much to 
heart, propoſing a ridiculous Eterniiy to our 
Names. And are moreover too ſuperſtitious in 
the vain Conjectures of the future, which we de- 
rive from the little Obſervations we make of the 
Words and Actions of Children. Peradventure 
they might have done me an Injuſtice, in diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing me of my Right, for having bes nthe moſt 
dull and heavy, the moſt flow and unwilling at 
my Book, not of all my Brothers only, but of all 
the Boys in the whole Province: Whether about 
learning my Leſſon, or any bodily Exerciſe. "Tis 
a Folly to make an extraordinary Election upon 
the Credit of theſe Divinations, wherein we are 
ſo often deceiv'd. It the Rule of Primogeniture 
were to be violated, and the Dzſtinies corrected 
in the Choice they have made of our Heirs, 
one might more plaufibly do it upon the account 
of ſome enormous perſonal Detormity ; a con- 
ſtant and incorrigible Vice, and in the Opinion 
of us French, who are great Admirers of Beauty, 
of important Prejudice, The pleaſant Dialogue 
betwixt Plato's Legiſlator, and his Citizens, will 
f H z 
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be an Ornament to this Place. Phat, ſaid they, 
feeling themſelves about to die, way we not di. 
poſe of our own to whem we pleaſe? Good Gil, 
what Cruelty! bet it ſhall not be lawful for mn, 
according as we have been ſery'd, and atrended 1 
our Sickneſs, in old Ape, and other Affairs, to give 
more or leſs to thoſe whom e have found moſt dil. 

ent about us, at our 6wn Fancy and Diſcretim | Ty 
which the Legiſlator anſwers thus; My Friend. 
who are now, without queſtion, very ſoon to die, it i 
hard fer you in the Condition you are, either to K 
your ſelves, or what & yours, according to the Del. 
phick Inſcription. I, woo make the laws, am if 
Opinien, that you neither are your ſelves your own, 
neither is that yours of which you are poſſeſs d. Bath 

our Goods and you belong to your Families, as wi! 
thoſe paſt, as thiſe to come; ut yet both your Fami. 
ly and Goods do much more appertain to the Publich, 
Wherefore leſt any Flatterer, in your Age or in yur 
Sickneſs, or any Paſſion of yeur own, ſhould unſca- 
ſonably prevail with you to make an unjuſt Will, | 


ſhall take care to prevent that Inconvenience, But 


having reſpect both to the univerſal Intereſt of the 
Ciry, and that of yrur particular Emily, ſhall efta- 
bliſh Laws, and make it by lively Reaſons appear, 
that a particular Convenience ought to give place ts 
the common Ben: fit, Go then chearfully where Human 
Neceſſity calls you. It belergs to me, who have 1 
more reſpect to one thing than another ; and who, 4 
much as in me lies, am careful of the publick Concen, 
to take care of what you leave behind you, 

To return to my Subject, it appears to me that 
ſuch Women are very rarely born, to whom the 
Prerogative over Men, in others excepted, is in 


any ſort due; unleſs it be for the Puniſhment of 
ſuch as in ſome luſtfſul Humour have voluntaril 


ſubmicted themſelves to them: But that does 
| nothing 
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nothing concern the old ones, of which we are « 
now ſpeaking. This Conſideration it is, which 
has made us ſo willing co jorge ard give force 7 
to a Law which was never yet ſeen by any one; 
and by which, Women are excluded the Suc- 
ceſſion to this Crown, and there is hardly a 
Government in the Worid, where it is not plea- 
d:d, as 'tis here, by mere Reaſon of the thing 
that gives it Authority, tho Fortune has given 
it more Credit in ſome Places, than in others. 
'Tis dangerous to leave the Diſpoſal of our 
Succeſſion to their Judgment, accerding to the 
Choice they ſhall make of Children, which is 
oſten fantaſtick and unjuſt; for the irregular 
Appetite and deprav'd Taſte they have, during 
the Time of their being with Child, they have 
at all other Times in the Mind. We commonly 
ſee them fond of the moſt weak, ricketty, and 
deform'd Children ; or of thoſe, it they have 
ſuch, as are hanging at their Breaſts, For not 
having ſufficient Force of Reaſon to chuſe and 
embrace that which is moſt worthy, they the 
more willingly ſuffer themſelves to be carry'd 
away, where the Impreſſions of Nature are moſt 
alone: Like Animals that know their Young no 
longer than they give them ſuck. As co what 
remains, it is ealy by Experience to be diſcern'd, 


that this natural Affection, tc which we give fo 


great Authority, has but a very weak and ſhal- 


low Root. For a very little Profit we every 


Day raviſh their own Children out of their Mo- 
ther's Arms, and make them take ours in their 
room: We make them abandon their own to 
ſome pitiful Nurſe, co which we diſdain to com- 
mit ours, or to ſome She-Goat: Forbidding 
them, not only to give them Suck, what Dan- 
ger ſoeyer they run thereby, but moreover, to 
4 = 1 tabs 


ſeen by any 
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Goats 


train to immediately taught to come to ſuckle the little 


take any manner of care of them, that they 


may wholly be taken up with the Care of, and 
Attendance upon, ours. And we ſee in moſt 
of them an adulterate Affection, begot by Cu- 
ſtom toward the foſter Chi!drer, more vehe. 
ment than the natural; and greater Solicitude 
for the Preſervation of thoſe they have taken 
Charge of, than their own. And that which [ 
was ſaying of Goats, was upon this Account; 
that it is ordinary, all about where I live, to ſee 
the Country women, when they want Suck of 
their own, to call Goats to their Aſſiſtance. 
And I have at this Hour, two Foot-men that 
never ſuck'd Women's Milk more than eight 
Days after they were born. Theſe Goats are 


give Suck Children, well knowing their Voices when they 


to Chil- 
dren. 


cry, ard come running to them; when.if any 


other than that they are acquainted with be pre- 
ſented to them, they refuſe to let it ſuck, and 
the Child, to any other Goat, will do the ſame. 
I ſaw one the other Day, from whom they had 
taken away the Goat that us'd to nouriſh ir, by 
reaſon the Father had only borrow'd it of a 
Neighbour; that would not touch any other 
they could bring, and doubtleſs dy'd of Hun- 
ger. Beaſts do as ealily alter and corrupt their 


Natural Affections as we: I believe, that in what 


Herodetus relates ot a certain Place of Lybia, there 


are very many miſtakes; he ſays, That the Homes 
are there in common, but that the Child, ſo ſoon as it 


can go, finds bim out in the Crowd for hs Father, 1 


whom he u firſt led by bis Natur al Inclination. Nou, 
let us conlider how ſimple a Reaſon it is to love 
our Children, or call them our Second- Selves, 
only becauſe we have begot them. It appea!,, 
methinks,that there is another kind of Production 

| ; pros 
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proceeding from us, that ſhould no lefs recom- 

mend them to our Love: For that which we 

engender by the Soul, the Iſſue of our Under- 

ſtandings, Courage, and Abilities, ſpring from 

nobler Parts than thoſe of the Body, and that are 

much more our own. We are both Father and 

Mother in this Generation ; theſe coſt us a great 

deal more, and bring us more Honour, it chey 

have any thing of Good in them. For the Va- 

lue of other Children is much more theirs, than 

ours; the Share we have in them is very little; 

but of theſe, all the Beauty, all the Grace and 

Value is ours; as alſo they more lively repreſent 

and reſemble us, than the reſt. Plato adds, that Boot- 

thoſe are immortal Children, that immortalize immortal 

and deify their Fatheis, as Lycurgas, Solon and Children. 

Man. Now Hiſtories being full of Exam- 

ples of the common Affection of Fathers to their 

Children, it ſeems not altogether improper, to 

introduce ſome few alſo of this other kind. He- 

liodorus, that good Biſhop of Tricea, rather choſe ant; 

to loſe the Dignity, Profit and Devotion of ſo Tbeagines 

venerable a Prelacy, than to loſe his Daughter; and Ca- 

a Daugbter that continues to this day very riclea. 

graceful and comely ; but notwichſtanding per- 

n. WT adventure a little coo curiouſly and wanton] 

ir trick'd, and too amorous for an Eccleſiaſtical 

at and Sacerdotal Daughter. There has been one 

e WY Labienws at Rome, a Man of great Valour and 

s WT Authority ; and, amongſt other good Qualities, 

„excellent in all forts of Literature; who was, 

to as I take it, the Son of that Great Labienw, the 

chiefeſt of Cæſars Captains in the Wars of 

Gaul ; and who, afterwards ſiding with Pompey 

the Great, ſo valiantly maintain'd his Cauſe, till 

he was by Cæſar defeared in Spain. This Labie- 

nun, of whom I am now ſpeaking, had ſeveral 
Enemies, 
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Enemies, who were emulous of his Vertue; 
and tis likely the Courtiers and Minions of the 
Emperour of his time, who were very angry at 
and diſpleas d with his Freedom, and Paterna 
Humours, which he yet retain'd againſt Tyran. 
ny, with which it is to be ſuppos'd, he hat 
tincturd his Books and Writings. + His Adver. 
faries before the Magiſtracy of Rome, proſecute 
ſeveral Pieces he had publiſh'd, and prevail'd f 
far againſt him, as to have them condemn'd 9 
the Fire. It was in him that this new Examyl: 
of Puniſhment was begun, which was after. 
wards continu'd againſt ſeveral others at Rome, 
to puniſh even Writing, and Studies with Death 
There would not be Means and Matter enough 
of Cruelty, did we not mix with them Thing, 
that Nature has exempted from all Senſe and 
Suffering; as Reputation, and the Products d 
Wit; and communicate corporeal Puniſhment 
to the Learning and Monuments of the Muſs, 
Now Labienzs could not ſuffer. this Loſs, not 
ſurvive theſe his ſo dear Iſſue ; and thereſor 
caus'd himſelf to be convey'd and ſhut up alin c 
in the Monument of his Anceſtors, where E d 
made ſhift to kill, and bury himſelf at once. t 
Tis hard to ſhew a more violent Paternal AM : 

ſection, than this. Caſſius Severus, a Man d i: 
great Eloquence, and his very intimate Friend, BW f. 
feeing his Books burn, cry d out, That by the ſam WW ri 

| Sentence they ſhould as well condemm him to the Fit U 
4 too, being that he carry'd in bi Memory all that e h 
Cordus's contain l. The like Accident befel Geranin Wi 1 
Writings Cordus, who being accusd for having in Wl p 
condem d Books commended Brutus and Caſſius ; that dim) b 

10 the Fire. ſeryile, and degenerated Senate, and worth 

0 
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worſe Maſter than Tiberizs, condemn'd his Wit 


tings to the Flame. He was willing to 4 
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tue; WW them Company, and kill'd himſelf with faſting. 
the The good Lucan being condemn'd by that Beaſt 
y at, Nero, at the laſt Gaſp of his Lite, when the 
rn greater part of his Blood was already gone by 


the Veins of his Arins, which he had caus'd his 
phyſician to open to make him die, and that the 
Cold had ſeiz d on all his Extremities, and began 
to approach his vital Parts; the laſt thing he 


had in his Memory, was, ſome of his Verſes of 
du the Battle of Pbarſalia, which he repeated, and 
mol: dyd with them in his Mouth. What was this 
ter. but taking a tender and Paternal Leave of his 
dam, Children, in Imitation of the Valedictions and 
eath. Embraces wherewith we part with ours, when 
dug we come to die; and an effect of that Natural 
ing, Inclination, that ſuggeſts to our Remembrance 
and I in this Extremity, thoſe things which were 
ts of WY deareſt to us, during the Time of our Life? 
zen Can we believe that Epicurws, who, as he ſays 
440 WY bimſelf, dying of intolerable Pains of the Cho- 


lick, had all his Conſolation in the Beauty of 
the Doctrine he left behind him, could have re- 


alte cciv'd the fame Satisfaction from many Chil- 
e de dren, tho never fo well educated, had he had 
nc. them, as he did from the Iſſue of ſo many rich 
A. and admirable Writings? Or that, had it been 
n ai in his Choice to have left behind him a de- 
end, E form'd and untoward Child, or a fooliſh and 
[Wi ridiculous Book, he, or any other Man of his 


Underſtanding, would not rather have choſe to 
have run the firſt Misfortune than the other ? 
It had been (for Example) peradventure, an Im- 
piety in St. Auſtin, if on the one hand, it had 
been propos'd to him to bury his Writings, from 


had them, had he not rather choſe to —_— 
| 16 


which Religion has receiv'd ſo great Advantage; - 
or on the other, to bury his Children had he 
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Children? And I know not whether I had n« i--. 
much rather have begot a very beautitul one, Pal 
through my Society with the Muſes, than by hy. i" 
ing with my Wite. To this, ſuch as it is, wha en 
I give it, I give it abſolutely and irrevocably, MF" 
Men do to their bodily Children. That litt *** 
I have done for it, is no more at my own dil. f 
poſe. It may know many things that are gone 
from me, and from me keep that which I hare i 
not retain d: And that, as a Stranger, I might 
borrow thence, ſhould I ſtand in need. If! : 
am wiſer than my Book, it is richer than l 
There are few Men addicted to Poetry, who x 
would not be much prouder to be Father to the 
eEneid, than to the handſomeſt and beſt {+ 
ſhion'd Youth of Rome, and that would no 
much better bear the Loſs of the one than the 
other. For, according te Ariftorle, the Poet, af 
all ſorts of Artificers, is fondeſt of his Work, 

"Tis hard to believe that Epaminondas, who boa- 
| Ned, that in lieu of all Poſterity, he left two 
Daughters Behind him, which would one Day 
do their Father Honour (meaning the two 
Victories he obtain'd over the Lacedemonians ;) Wi 
would willingly have conſented to exchange 1 
thoſe, for the moſt beautiful Creature of all N. 
Greece: Or that Alexander, or Ceſar, ever wiſud the 
to be depriv'd of the Grandeur of their gloriow ag 
Exploits in War, for the Conveniency of Chil ſh. 
dren and Heirs, how perfect and accompliſhd Di 
ſoever. Nay, I make no great Queſtion, whe- ru 
ther Ahidias, or any other excellent Statuary, WC} 
would be ſo ſolicitous of the Preſervation and c 
Continuance of his Natural Children, as be cet 
1 would be of a rare Statue, which with long Lz 


Labour and Study, he had perfected according Hehe 
to Are, And to thoſe furious and rea 0 
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paflicns that have ſometimes flam'd in Fathers 

. owards their own Daughters, and in Mothers 

„ Wowards their own Sons, the like is alſo found in 

his other ſort of Parentry: Witneſs what is re- 
ated of Pygmalion, who having made the Statue 
r Woman of ſingular Beauty, fell ſo paſſionate- 

q y in love with this Wark of his, that the Gods, 

n fayour of his Paſſion, muſt inſpire it with 


he Life. 

1 
Tentatum molleſcit ebur, poſitoque rigore Ovid. Me- 

l Subſidit digits, : ; ta. Ib. 20. 

A The tempted Ivory pliant grows, and now, 


Under his wanton Touch, does yield and bow. 
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TIs an ill Cuſtom, and a little unmanly, 
the Gentlemen of our time have got, not 
to put on their Arms, but juſt upon the point of 
the moſt extream neceſſity; and to lay them by 
again, ſo ſoon as ever there is any ſhew of the 
Danger being a little over ; from whence many 
Diſor ders ariſe : For every one buſtling and 
running to his Arms, juſt when he ſhould go to 
Charge, has his Cuiraſs to buckle on, when his 
Companions are already put to rout, Our An- 


ceſtors were wont to give their Head-piece, 
Lance and Gauntlet to carry, but never put off 
he other Pieces ſo long as there was any Work 
to be done, Our Troops are now * 
an 


— 
. \ 
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and render d unſightly, with the Clutter of Bag. 
gage and Servants, that canuot be from their 
Maſters by reaſon they carry their Arms. Ti 
Livuias, ſpeaking of our Nation, Intolerantiſſin, 

Liv lib. 5, Laboris Corpora vin Arma Humeris gerebant. T heit 
Bodies were ſo impatient of Labour, that they 
could ſcarce endure to wear their Arms. Mary 
Nations do yet, and did Anciently, go to War 
without Defenſive Arms; or ſuch, atleaſt, x; 
were of very little proof. 


la. 2 Tegmina queis Capitum raptus de Subere Cortex, 
3; „For Helmets they their Temples only bind 

| þ | 

4 Rate: With a light Skull, made ot the Cork- tree rind, 


Wh, 117 | ,* Alexander, the moſt adventurous Captain that 
4 ever was, very ſeldom wore Arms; and ſuch 
. amongſt us as ſlighr them, do not by that much 
3 harm the main Concern ; for if we ſee ſome 

kill'd for want of them, there are tew leſs whom 

the Lumber of Arms helps to deſtroy, either by 
being over-burden'd, cruſh'd and cramp'd with 
their weight, by a rude Shock, or otherwile, 

For, in plain truth, to obſerve the Weight and 

Thickneſs of thoſe we have now. in uſe, it ſeems, 

as if we only pretend to defend our ſelves, and 

that we are rather loaded, than ſecured by them. 
4 | We have enough to do to ſupport their Weight, 
x 8 being ſo manacled, and immur d, as if we wet 
N only to contend with our own Arms; and asit 
we had not the ſame Obligation to detend then, 
F that tney have to defend us. Tacitus gives 1 
4 pleaſant Deſcription of the Men at Arms of c 
4 Ancient Gauls; ſo Armed, as only to abl 
to move, without Power to offend, or poſſibiliſ 


to be offended, or to rife again when once be- 
| ten 
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g. ten down. Lucullus ſeeing certain Soldiers of 
eit I the Medes, that made the Front of Tigranes his 


Army, heavily arm'd, and very uneaſie, as if in 
Priſons of Tron, from thence conceiv'd hopes 


eit wich great eaſe to Defeat them; and by them 
ey began his Charge and Victory. And now that 
ny WH our Muſqueteers are come into credit, I believe 


ſome Invention will be found out to immure us / 
for our Safety, and draw us to the War in 
Sconces, ſuch as thoſe the Ancients loaded their 
Elephants withal. This Humour is far differing 

from that of the younger Scipio, who ſharply re 
prehended his Soldiers, from having planted / / 
Caltrops under Water, in a Graff, by which 
thoſe of the Town he held beſieged might ſally 

ouzht upon him ; ſaying, That thoſe who aſſaulted 

ſhould think of attacking, and not to fear; ſuſpecting, 

with good Reaſon, that this ſtop they had put 

to the Enemies, would make them leſs vigilant 
upon their Duty. He ſaid alſo to a young Man, 
ſhewing him a fine Buckler he had, that he 
vas very Proud of, Ir is a very fine Buckler indeed, 

"th i ”u: Roman Soldier ought to repoſe greater Confi- 

ile, Lence in his Right Hand, than bis Left. 

nd Now *tis nothing but the not being us'd to 

ms, wear them, that makes the Weight of our Arms 

nd il ſo intole rable. 


hr, Lbusbergo in dolle haveano, & Ielmo in teſta, Arioſto. 


ere Due di quelli guerrier di quali, je cante. Cant. 12. 
Sil Ne notte o di doppo ch'entraro in queſta 

L Sana, gl baveano mai meſi da canto, 

$1 Che facile a portor eomme la veſta 

” Era lor, perche in uſo Pawean atton, 

1616 > ; 

lin Two of theſe Hero's, that I name, had on 


er Each his bright Helm, and ſtrong n, 


N 
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Military 


Diſcipline. Shield; for as to Arms, ſays Cicero, they were 


Cicero 


Tbuſ. lib 2 cunt; but moreover, fiſteen days Proviſion, to- 


mains, Marcellinus, a Man bred up in the Romas 


And night nor day, not one poor Minute“ 
ſpace, TOY ISEW a9 
Once laid them by, whilſt here-they were in 
place. 
Theſe heavy Arms, by a long Practice, were 
So very eaſie grown, and light to bear. 


The Emperor Caracalla was wont cominually 
to march on Foot, compleatly Arm'd, at the 


ways carried not only a Morion, a Sword and a 
ſo accuſtomed to have them always on, that 


they were no more trouble to them, than their 
own Limbs : Arma enim, membra militis eſſe di 


gether with a certain number of Piles, or Stakes, 
wherewich to fortifie their Camp, to ſixty With 
Pounds weight. And Marius's Soldiers, loaden 
at the ſame rate, were inur'd to march in Bat- 
talia five Leagues in five hours; and ſometimes, 
upon an urgant occaſion, ſix. Their Military 
Diſcipline was much ruder than ours, and accor« 
dingly produced much greater Effects. The 

younger Scipio, reform'd his Army in Spain, or- 

der'd his Solders to eat ſtanding, and nothing 

that was dreſt. The Jeer that was given a L. 

ced emonian Soldier, is marvellouſly pat upon this 
account, who, in an Expedition of War, was fe 
proached to have been ſeen under the Roof of 
a Houſe: They were ſo inur'd to Hard ſhip, 
that, let the Weather be what ic would, it was a 
ſhame to be ſeen under any other Cover than 
the Root of Heaven, We ſhould not march 
our People very far at that rate. As to what fe- 


Wars. does curiouſly obſerve the manner of the 
| Parthians 
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Parthians” arming themſelves; and rather, for 

being fo different from that of the Romans, They 

bad, ſays he, Arms ſo artificially oven, as to have Arms of 
the Scollops fall over one another like ſo many little the Parthi- 
Feathers ; which did nothing hinder the Motion of the Aus. 
Body, and yet were of ſuch Reſiſtance, that our Darts 
hitting upon them would rebound: (which were the 
Coats of Mail our Fore-fathers were ſo con- 
ſtantly wont to uſe.) And in another place; 
They had-<{lays he) frong and able Horſes, couer 
with thick tann'd Hides of Leather, and were them. 
ſelves armed Cap-a-pe with great Plates of Iron, ſo 
artificially order d, that in all parts of the Limbs, which 
required bending, they. aſſiſted Motion. One would 
have ſaid, that they had been Men of Iron; ha- 
ving Arms for the Head fo neatly fitted, and ſo 
naturally repreſenting the Form or a Face, that 
they, were no where vulnerable, ſave at two lit- 
tle round Holes, that gave them a little Light; 
and certain ſmall Chinks about their Mouth and 
Noſtrils, through whith they did, with great 
difficulty, breath. RE 


Flexilis inductis animatur lamina membris, Claud in 
Herribilis viſu, credas ſimulacra moveri » \ Ruff, lib. a 
Errea, 'copnatoque viros ſpirare metallos. 

Par wveſtitus equis, ferrata fronte minantur, 

 Ferratoſque movent ſecuri Vithneris armos. 


Stiff Plates of Steel over the Body laid, _ 

By Armorers skill, ſo flexible were made, 

That dreadful to be ſeen, you would think theſe. 

Not living Men, but moving Images: | 

The Horſe, like atm'd, Spikes wore in fronts 
ve, 


a S Ike: 
And fearleſs, on (hel Iron ſhoulders more. 


— 


* 
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A Deſcription very near reſembling the Equi- 


page of the Men at Arms in France, with their 
Barbed Horſes. Plutarch ſays „ that Demetrius 


cad two compleat Suits of Arms to be made far 


bimelf, and for Alcinus, @ Captain of the greatef 


Note . and Authority abous him, of Six Score Pound 
Weight each, whereas the ordinary Suits weigh'd bu 


balf ſo much. | 
CAL, 7 259. 
CH AP. X. 
Of BOOKS. 


Make no doubt, but that I oft happen to 
ſpeak of Things that are much better, and 
more truly handled by thoſe who are Maſters 
of the Trade. This here is purely an Eſſay oſ 
my Natural Parts, and not of thoſe acquitr'd: 
And whoever ſhall take me tripping in my Ig- 
norance, will not in any fort diſpleaſe me; for 
I ſhould be very unwilling to become reſpon- 
fible to another for my Writings, who am not 
ſo to my ſelf, nor ſatisfy d with them. Who- 
ever goes in queſt of Knowledge, let him fih 
for it where it is to be found ; there is nothing 
I ſo little profeſs. Theſe are Fancies of my 
own; by which I do not pretend to diſcover 
Things, but to lay open my ſelf ; They may, 
peradventure, one Day be known to me, ot 
have formerly been, according as my Fortune 
has been able co bring me in place where they 
have been explain'd ; but I have utterly forgot 
them: And if I am a Man of ſome Reading, 


I am a Man of no Retention; So that I can 
promile 


r on Loo tt xm acorn... 
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promiſe no Certainty, if not to make known 


to what certain Mark, the Knowledge I now 


have does riſe. Therefore let no Body | inſiſt 
upon the Matter I write, but my Method in 
writing. Let them obſerve in what IL borrow, 
if I have known how to chuſe what is proper to 
raiſe, or relieve the Invention, which is always 
my on: For I make, others ſay for me, what, 
either for. want of Language, or want of Senſe, 
I cannot my ſelf well expreſs. - I do not num- 
ber my Borrowings, I weigh them. And had 1 
deſign d to raiſe their Eſtimate by their Number, 
I had made chem twice as many. They are all, 
or within a very few, ſo tam'd and ancient 
Authors, that they ſeem, methinks, themſelves 
ſufficiently co tell who they are, without giving 
me the trouble. In Reaſons, Compariſons and 
Arguments, if I tranſplant any inte my own 
Soil, and confound them amongſt my own, I 
purpoſely conceal the Author to awe the Teme- 
ricy. of choſe precipitous Cenſurers, that fall up- 
on all ſorts of Writings ; particularly, the late 
ones, of Men yet living, and in the vulgar 
Tongue, which put every one into a Capacity 
of cenſuring, and which ſeem to convince the 
Authors themſelves of vulgar Conception and 
Defign, I will have them wound Plararcb thro? 
my Sides, and rail againſt Seneca when they 
think they rail at me. I muſt ſhelter my own 
Weakneſs under theſe great Reputatians ; I ſhall 
love any one that can plume me, that is, by 


Clearnets of Underſtanding and Judgment, and | 


by the ſole Diſtinction, of the Force and Beauty 
of Diſcourſe. For I, who, for want of Me- 


mory, am at every turn at a loſs to pick them 


out of their National Livery, am yet wiſe e- 
nough to know, by the Meaſure of my-own 
I 3 Abilities, 


— 
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Abilities, that my Soil is incapable of producing 
any of thoſe rich Flowers, that I there find {et 
and growing; and that all the Fruits of my own 
Growth are not worth any one of them. For 
this, indeed, I hold my ſelf very reſponſible, 
tho the Confeſſion makes againſt me; if thete 
be any Vanity and Vice in my Writings, which [ 
Ido not of my ſelf perceive, nor can diſcern I 
,when pointed out to me by another ; for many e\ 
Faults eſcape the Eye, but the Infirmity of Jude. t 
ment conſiſts in not being able to diſcern them, fe 
when, by another, laid open to us. Knowꝛledg . 
and Truth may be in us without Judgment, and al 
Judgment alſo without them; but the Confeſſion I 
of Ignorance is one of the faireſt and ſureſt Te. a 
ſtimonies of Judgment that I know; I have noo- 2 
ther Officer to put my Writings in Rank and File ec 
but only Fortune. As things come into my d 
Head, I heap them one upon another, which te 
ſometimes advance in whole Bodies, ſometimes of 
in ſingle Files: I am content that every one tk 
ſhould fee my natural and ordinary Pace, as ill as Wh at 
it is. I ſuffer my ſelf co jog on at my own Rate d 
and Eaſe. Neither are theſe Subjects, which 2 m 
Man is not permitted to be ignorant in, or ca- W 
ſually, and at a Venture, to diſcourſe of. n 
could wiſh'to have a more perſect Knowledg of ſt 

Things, but I will not buy it fo dear as it will w 

coſt. My Deſign is to paſs over eaſily, and not la- L 

boriouſly, the Remainder of my Life. There is n 

nothing that I will cudgel my Brains about; no, p! 

not Knowledg, of what Price ſoever. I ſeel, R 

in the reading of Books, only to pleaſe my {lt tl 

by an irreproachable Diverſion : Or, if I ſtudy, W 

it is for no other Science, than what treats of k 


the Knowledg of my ſelf, and inſtructs me how 
to die, and live well, fot; 0 


Ha 
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Has mens ad metas ſudet oportet equus, 


— I to this only Courſe 


Train up, and in it only breath my Horſe. 


I do not bite my Nails about the Difficulties 
I meet with in my Reading; after a Charge or 


two, I give them over. Should I infiſt upon 


them, I ſhould both loſe my ſelf, and Time; 
for I have an impatient' Underſtanding, that 


muſt be fatisfied at firſt : What I do not diſcern, 


at firſt; is, by Perſiſtoncy, rendred more obſcure, 
I do nothing without Gaiety ; Continuation, 
and a too obſtinate Endeavour, darkens, ſtupifies 
and tires my Judgment. My Sight is confound- 


ed, and diſſipated with poring ; I muſt with 


draw it, and refer my -Diſcovery to new At- 
tempts: Juſt, as to judge rightly of the Luſtre 
of Scarlet, we are taught to paſs it lightly with 


the Eye, in running it over at ſeveral ſuddain 
and reiterated Views and Glances. If one Book 
does not pleaſe me, I take another, and never 
meddle with any, but at ſuch times as I am 
weary of doing nothing. I care not much for 
new ones, becauſe the old ſeem fuller, and of 


ſtronger Reaſons ; neither do I much tamper 
with Greek Authors, my Knowledge in that 


Language being too little to read them with a- 
ny Delight. Amongſt thoſe that are ſimply 
peaſant; of the Moderns, Borcace his Decameron, 
Rabelais, and the Buſſa of Fobannes Secundus (it 


thoſe may be ranged under that Title) are 


worth Reading. As to Amadis de Gaul, and ſuch 


kind of ſtuff, they had not the credit to take 


me, ſo much as in my Childiſh Years: And I 
will morgoyer ſay (whether boldly, or raſhiy) 


I 3 thaʒ 
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that this old, heavy Soul ot mine is now no 
longer delighted with Arioſto; no, nor with Ovid; 
and that his Facility and Invention, with which 
I was formerly ſo raviſhed, are now of no more 
Reliſh, and I can hardly have the patience to 
read him. I ſpeak my Opinion freely of all 
things, even of thoſe that, perhaps, exceed my 
Capacity, and that I -do not. conceive to be in 
any wiſe, under my Juriſdiction. And accor- 
| Gingly, the Judgment I deliver, is to ſhew the 
Meaſure of my own Sight, and not of the things 
I, make ſo bold to cenſure: When I find my 
ſelf - diſguſted. with Plates Axiochus, -as, with 2 
Work (with due reſpec to ſuch an Author be 
it ſpoken) without Force, my Judgment does 
not believe it ſelf: It is not io arrogant as to 
oppole the Authority of ſo, many other famous 
Judgments of Antiquity, which it conſiders as 
its Regents and Maſters, and with whom it is 
rather content to err. In ſuch a Caſe, it con- 
denans it ſelf;-.cicher-for ſtopping at the outward 
Batik, not being able to penetrace to the Heart, 
or for conlidering it by ome falſe Light, and is 
contept--with: ſecuring. it ſelf from Trouble and 
Error only; and, as to its own Weakneſs does 
frankly acknowledge and confeſs it. It thinks 
it-gives a Juſt Interpretation, according to the 
Appearances, by its Conceptions preſented to 
it.; hut / they are weak and imperſect. Moſt ot 
the Fables of e/£/op have in them ſeveral Senſes 
and Meanings, of which, the Mytbolagiſt: choſe 
ſqme one, that quadrates well co the Fable; 
but, for the moſt part, tis but the firſt Face 
that preſents it ſelf, and is Superficial only, 
There yet: temain others more lively, eſſential 
and iprefound, into which they have not been 
able to penetrate ; and juſt ſo do I. 1 
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But to purſue the bulineſs of this Eſſay, I 
have always thought, that in Poeſie, Virgil, Lu- 
cretius, Catullus and Horace do many degrees ex- 
cel the reſt ; and ſignally, Virgil in his Geor- 
gicks, which I look upon for the moſt Accom- 
pliſh*d piece of Poetry; and, in compariſon of 
which, a Man may eaſily diſcern, that there 


are ſome places in his eAneids, to which the cenſure of 
Author would have given a litcle more of the Virgil. 


File, had he had leiſure : And the fifth Book 


of his eAneids ſeems to me the moſt perfect. 
J alſo love Lacan, and willingly. read him; 4 Lu- 
not ſo much for his Style, as for his own Worth, can. 


and the Truth and Solidity of his Opinions and 


Judgments. As for Terence, I find the Queint- of Te- 
neſs and Eloquencies of the Latin Tongue fo rence, 


admirable lively to repreſent our Manners, , and 
the Movements of the Soul, that our Actions 
throw me, at every turn, upon him; and can- 
not read him ſo oft, that I do not ſtill diſco- 
ver ſome new Grace and Beauty. Such as lived 
near Virgils time, were ſcandaliz'd, that ſome 


ſhould compare him with Lucretius. I am, I of Lucre- 
confeſs, of opinion, that the compariſon is in tius. 


truth very unequal ; a Belief that, nevertheleſs, 
I have much ado to aſſure my ſelf in, when I 
meet with ſome excellent paſſages in Lucretius : 
But if they were 1o angry at this compariſon, 
what would they have 10 of the Brutiſh and 
Barbarous Stupidity of thoſe, who, at this 
Hour compare him with Arioſto? Or would 
not Arioſto himſelf ſay? 


0 Seclum infipiens, G infacetum ! - Catullus 
, Epig, 49 


I think the Ancients had more reaſon to be 


angry wich thoſe who compared Plautus with 
| I 4 Terence, 


"14 


Terence, than Lucretius with Virgil. It make; tt 
much for the Eſtimation and Preference of J. ec 
rence, that the Father of the Roman Eloquence ar 

haghim ſo often in his Mouth? and che Sentence, i 
that the beſt Judge of Roman Poets has-paſs'd upon Wi 1 
the other. I have often obſerv'd, that tho R 
of our times, who take upon them to write p. 
Comedies (in imitation of the Italians, who are ju 
happy enough in that way of Writing) take in b. 
three or four Arguments of thoſe of Plautus, of Will i 

of re. Terence to make one of theirs, and crowd five n. 

rence. or fix of Boccace his Novels, into one ſingle Wi ti 

Comedy. And that which makes them ſo load re 

/ themſelves with Matter, is the Diffidence they n 

| have of being able to ſupport themſelves with Wh b. 

\ their own Strength. They muſt find out ſome- Wil © 

thing to lean to; and having not of their own Wl tt 
wherewith to entertain the Audience, bring p 
in the Story, to ſupply the Defect of Language, te 

It is quite otherwiſe with my Author; the WH 

E Elegancy and Perfection of his waytof Speaking, L. 

makes us loſe the Appetite of his Plot. HG at 
fine Expreſſion, Elegancy and Queintneſs is « o 
very where Taking: He is ſo pleaſant throughout le 


Hor.lib.z. Liquidus, puroque ſmilimus amni. nn: 
Epiſt. 2. Liquid, and like a Cryſtal running Stream. 80 


And does ſo poſſeſs the Soul with his Grace, C 
that we forget thoſe of his Fable, This very Bll 
Confideration carries me further: I obſerve, that Wi 
the beſt and moſt Ancient Poets have avoided Will 2 
the Affectation and hunting after, not only of e 
fantaſtick Spaniſh, and Petrarcbict Elevations, al 
but even the ſoſteſt, and moſt gentle Touches, Bi | 
which are the only. Qrnaments of ſycceedins Will 
Poeſie. And yet there is no good Judgment Wi *! 
that will — this in the Ancients, 4 ſe 
KE 
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that does not incomparably more admire the 

equal Polireneſs, and that perpetual Sweetneſs, 

and' flouriſhing Beauty, that appears in Catullus 

his Epigrams, than all the Stings with which 

Martial arms the Tails of his. This is by the ſame 

Reaſon that I gave before, and as Martial ſays of cmpurifen 

himſelt'; Minus illi ingenio laborandum fuit, in cu- berwixt 

are BN js locum materia ſueceſſerat. Theſe firſt, without Catullus 

| being moy'd, or making themſelves angry, make om: _—_ 

themſelves ſufficiently felt; they have Matter e- Mart. præ. 

nough of Laughter throughout, they need not lib. 8. 

tickle themſelves : The others have need of Fo- 

reign aſſiſtance ; as they have the leſs Wit, they 

muſt have the more Body ; they mount on Horſe- 

back, becauſe theyare not able to ſtand-on their 

e: own Legs. As in our Balls, thoſe mean Fellows 

vn chat teach to Dance, not being able to preſent the 

ns i Preſence and Decency of our Nobleneſs, are fain 

e. WW co ſupply it with dangerous Leaps, and other 

be ſtrange Motions, and fantaſtick Tricks. And the 

8, WY Ladies are leſs put to it in Dances, where there 

lis WY are ſeveral Coupees, Changes, and quick Moti- 

ons of Body, than'ingſome other of a more ſo- 

.  lemn kind, where they are only to move a Na- 

tural Pace, and to repreſent their - ordinary 

Grace and Preſence. And, as I have alfo ſeen 

good Tumblers, when in their own Every-day- 

Cloaths, and with the ſame Face they always 

wear, 'give us all the pleaſure of their Art, 

when their Apprentices, not yet arrived to ſuch 

a pitch of Perfection, are fain to meal their Fa- 

ces, put themſelves into ridiculous Diſguiſes, 

and make a hundred Mimick Faces, to prepare . 

us for Laughter. ' This Conception of mine is / 

no where more demonſtrable, than in comparing 

the e/Eneid with Orlando Furioſo ; of which, ve 

ks the firſt, by Dint of Wing, flying in bene a 
| an 
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| | | and lofey place, and always following bis point; 
the latter, fluttering and hopping from Tale to 
| Tale, as from Branch to Branch, not dating 
to truſt his Wings but in very ſhort Flights, and 
| — at every turn, leſt his Breath and Force 

ould fail. 


virg. Excurſaſgur breves tentat. 


Theſe then, as to this ſort of Subjects, an 
the Authors that beſt pleaſe me. As to what 
concerns my other Reading, that mixes a little 
more Profit with the Pleaſure, and from whence 
I learn how to marſhal my Opinions and Qua- 
lities ; the Books that ſerve me to this purpoſe, 
are Plutarch (ſince tranſlated into French), and 
The Chg. Sevece : Both of which have this great conveni- 
refers of ence ſuited to my Humour, that the Know. 
Plutarch Jedge I there ſeek, is diſcourſed in looſe Pieces, 
end dene that do not engage me in any great Trouble d 

reading long, of which I am impatient. Such 

are the Opuſculums of the firſt, and the Epifly 

of the latter, which are glſo the beſt, and moi 
profiting-of all their Writings. Tis no great 
attempt to take one of them in hand, and I give 

over at. pleaſure; for they have no ſequel « 
dependance upon one another. Theſe Authors, 

tor the moſt part, concur in uſeful and true O- 
pinions: And there is this Parallel betwixt them, 
That Fortune brought them into the World 
bout the ſame Age: They were both Tutors to 
two Roman Emperours: Both ſought out fron 
Foreign Countries: Both Rich and both Grez 
Men. Their, .InſtruRion is the Cream of Phi- 
loſophy, and delivered aſter a plain and pert 
nent manner. : Plutarch is more uniform ard 
conſtant 3. Seneca motę various and war, 
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he laſt toil'd, ſet himſelf, and bent his whole 
orce to fortifie Vertue againſt Frailty, Fear 
nd Vitious Appetices: The other ſeems more 
o ſlight their Power, and to diſdain to alter his 
ce, and to ſtand upon his Guard. Pluterch's 
Dpinions are Platonicł, ſweet, and accommoda- 
ed to Civil Society: Thoſe of the other are 
ical and Epicurean, more remote from the 
ommon Uſance; but, in my Opinion, more 
ſpecially proper, and more firm. Seneca ſeems 
> lean a little to the Tyranny of the Empe- 
ours of his time, and only ſeems; for I take it 


e er granted, that he ſpake againſt his Judgment 
hen he condemns the generous Action of thoſe 
c, Who aſſaſſinated Ceſar. Plutareb is frank through- 


but. Seneca abounds with brisk Touches and 
allies: Plutarch with things that heat and move 
ou more; this contents and pays you better. 


ere, thoſe of his Works that are moſt uſefu 

ch e my Deſign, are they that treat of Philoſo- 
r by, eſpecially Moral: But boldly to confeſs. 
0 


ther Long-winded Authors, appears to me ve- 
y. tedious : For his Preface, Definitions, Di- 


or ions and Etymologies take up the greateſt- 
rs, Wart of his Work: whatever there is of Life and 
O. arrow, is ſmother'd and loſt in the Prepara- 
m, on. When I have ſpent an hour in Reading 
im (which is a great deal for me) and recolW 6 . 
to Ned what I have thence extracted of Juice and 
2m {Pubſtance ; for the moſt part I find nothing but 
cat ind; for he is not yet come to the Arguments 
hi hat ſerve to his purpoſe, and the Reaſons that 
. {ould properly help to looſe the knot I would 
cd Wutie. .. For me, who only. deſire to become 
. dare Wiſe, not more Learned or ne 
ria ele 


This guides us, the other puſhes us on. As toCenſure of 
Cicero. 


he truth, his way of Writing, and that of In 
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theſe Logical or Arifotelian Diſpoſitions of pan 
are of no uſe. I would have a Man begin with 
the main Propoſition ;- and that wherein th; 
Force of the Argument lies: I know well e. 
nough what Death and Pleaſure are, let no My 
give himſelf the Trouble to anatomize then 
to me; I look for good and ſolid Reaſons at the 
firſt daſh to inſtruct me how to ſtand the Shock, 
and reſiſt them; to which purpoſe, neither Gran. 
matical Subtilties nor the queint Contexture 
of Words and Argumentations are of any uſe x 
all: I am for Diſcourſes that give the firſt Charge 


into the Heart of the Doubt; his languiſh aboy 
"His Subjedts, and delay our Expectation. Thol: 


are proper for the Schools, for the Bar, and fer 
the Pulpit, where we have leiſure to nod, and 
may awake a quarter of an hour after time e. 
nough to find again the Thread of the Diſcourk. 


It is neceſſary” to ſpeak after this manner t© 


Judges, whom a Man has a deſign, Right or 


And of 
Plato. 


Wrong, to incline to favour his Cauſe; to Chil 
dren and Common-people, to whom a Mar 
muſt ſay all he can, and try what effects his 
Eloquence can produce. I would not have an 
Author make jt his buſineſs to render me atten 
tive? Or that he ſhould cry out fifty times, 0 
yes, as the Clerks and Heralds do, The Roma 
in their Religious Exerciſes, began with Hoc apr: 
As we in ours do with Surſum corda, which art 
ſo many words loſt to me: I come thither altes 
dy fully prepared from my Chamber, I need 10 
Allurement, no Invitation, no Sauce; I eat thi 
Meat Raw, ſo that, inftead of whetting m 
Appetite by theſe Preparatives, they tire, aul 
pall it. Will the Licenſe of the time excuſe the 
Sacrilegious Boldneſs to cenſure the Dialogiſm 
of Plato himſelf, for- as dull and heavy 4 » 


[ 


ther before- nam'd, whilſt he too much ſtifles 
is Matter? And to lament ſo much time loſt 
y aMan who had fo many better things to ſay, 
n ſo many long and needleſs Preliminary In- 
erlocutions; My Ignorance will better excuſe 
e in that I underſtand not Greek ſo well, as 

otliſcern the Beauty of his Language. I would 
generally chuſe Books that uſe Sciences not ſuch 
s only lead to them. The two firſt, and Pliny, 
ind their like, have nothing of this Hoe age, they 
ill have to do with Men already inſtructed ; 

r if they have, tis a ſubſtantial Hoc age, and 
hat has a Body by it ſelf. I alſo delight in rea- 
ling his Epiſtles ad Atticum; not only becauſe 
hey contain a great deal of Hiftory and the 
\fairs of his time; but much more becauſe I 
herein diſcover much of his own private Hu- 
our: For I have a ſingular curioſity (as I have 

aid elſewhere) to pry into the Souls,. and the 
atural and True Judgments of the Authors 

ith whom I converſe. A Man may indeed 

udge of their Parts, but not of their Manners, 
or of themſelves, by the Writings they expoſe 
pon the Theatre of the World. I have a thou- 
and times lamented the Loſs of the Treatiſe 
rutus writ upon Vertue ; for it is beſt Lear- 
ing the Theory of thoſe who beſt know che 
raftick, But ſeeing the thing Preached, and 
he Preacher are different things, I would as 
villingly ſee Brutus in Plutareb, as in a Book of 
„ own, I would rather chufe to be certain- 
y inform'd of the Conference he had in his 
ent, with ſome particular Friends of his, the 
ight before a Battel, than of the Harangue he 
ade the next day to his Army; and of what 

e did in his Cloiet and his Chamber, than what 
& did in the publick Place, and in the 
8 
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As to Cicero, I am of the common Opinion thy 
(Learning excepted) he had no great Natuy 
Parts. He was a good Citizen, of an affihy 
Nature, as all fat, heavy Men, ſuch as he wy 
uſually are: But given to Eaſe, and had a mig. 
75 ſhare of Vanity and Ambition. Neither { 
know how to excuſe him for thinking his Py 
etry fit to be publiſh'd. *Tis no great Impg 
fection to make ill Verſes ; but it is an Imp: 
ſection, not to be able to judge how unwoniy 
his Verſes were of the Glory of his Name. Fu 
what concerns his Eloquence, that is total 
out of compariſon, and I believe it will new 
be equall'd. The younger Cicero, who reſen. 
bled his Father in nothing bur in Name, whill 
commanding in 4a, had ſeveral Strangers on 
day at his Table, and-amongft the reſt, Cal 
ſeated at the lower end, as Men often intug 
to the open Tables of the Great: Cicero all 
one of the Waiters who that Man was ? who pn 
ſently told him his Name: But he, as one th 
Had his Thoughts taken up with ſomething elk 
and that he had forgot the Anſwer made hin 
asking three or four times, over and over + 
gain the ſame Queſtion ; the Fellow, to dt 
ver himſelf from ſo many Queſtions, and 
make him know him by tome particular Ci 
cumſtance; *7is that Czftius, ſaid he, of ln 
it was told you, that he makes no great Account 
Jour Father's Eloquence in compariſon of bis n 
At which, Cicero being ſuddenly nettled, con 
manded poor Cæſtius preſently to be ſeiz'd, all 
caus'd him to be very well Whipt in his om 
preſence ; a very diſcourteous Entertainer! 10 
even amongſt thoſe, who all things conſider, 
have reputed his Eloquence incomparable, the! 


have been ſome however, who have not fu 
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o obſerye ſome Faults in his Writing: As that 
rear Brutus his Friend, for example, who ſaid 
1was 4 broken and feeble Eloquence, fractam & elum- 
hem. The Orators alſo neareſt to the Age 
herein he liv'd, reprehended in him the Care 
he had of a certain long Cadence in his Periods, 
and particularly took notice of thoſe Words, 
ſe videatur, which he there ſo oft makes uſe of. 
For my part, I better approve of a ſhorter Stile, 
and that comes more roundly off, He does, 
hough ſometimes, ſhuffle his Parts more briskly 
together, but tis very ſeldom. I have my ſelf 
aken notice of this one Paſſage, Ego wero me 
rings diu ſenem mallem, quam efſe ſenem, ' antequam 
em. The Hiſtorians are my true Province, for 
hey are pleaſant and eaſie; where immediately 
Man in general, the Knowledge of whom [I 
bunt after, does there appear more lively and 
ntice than any where belides : The Variety and 
ruth of his Internal Qualities, in groſs and 
piece - meal, the Diverſity of Means by which he 
; uniced and knit, and the Accidents that threat- 
n him. Now thoſe that write Lives, by reaſon 
hey inſiſt more upon Counſels than Events, 
more upon what ſallies from within, than upon 
hat which happens without, are the moſt pro- 
per for my reading; and therefore, above all 
others, Plutarch is the Man for me. I am very 
lorry we have not a dozen Laertii, or that he 
was not further extended, and better underſtood, 
For I am equally curious to know the Lives and 
Fortunes of theſe great Inſtructors of the World, 
as to know the Diverſities of their Docttines and 
Opinions. In this kind of Study (the Reading of 
Hiſtories) a Man muſt tumble over, without 
Diſtin&ion, all forts of Authors, both Antique - 
nd Modern; as well Batbarous and Obſolete, 
? . Ws 4 , g E 
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as thoſe of Current Language, there to knowl ; 
the things of which they variouſly treat: By WM | 

Czſars Caeſar, in my Opinion, particularly deferves v 

Com. com- be ſtudy'd, not for the Knowledge of the Hi. Ml : 
ſtory only, but for himſelf, ſo great an Exce|. Ml + 
tence and Perfection he has above all the ret, ! 
though Safuf be one of the Number. In ex. WM 
neſt, I read this Author with more Reverenc M8 1 
and Reſpe than is uſually allow'd to Human WM :: 
Writings; I one while conſidering him in his Per. V 
ſon, by his Actions and Miraculous Greatneß, e. 
and another in the Purity and inimitable Nea. Wl 
neſs of his Language and Style, wherein he na WM 
ouny exerts all other Hiſtorians, as Cicero con- bt 
feſles, but peradventure, even Cicero himſelf, Wl :: 
ſpeaking of his Enemies with ſo much Since R 
in bis Judgment; that, the falſe Colours with be 
33 he ſtrives to palliate his ill Cauſe, and Wi to 

e Ordure of his Peſtilent Ambition excepted, 0 

T thiok there is no Fault to be objected againſt WW 
him, ſaving this, that be ſpeaks too ſparingly of bin- to 

ſelf, ſeeing ſo many great things could not have Bi H. 
been perform'd under his Conduct, but that his p: 
own, Perſonal Valour muſt neceſſarily have had v. 

a greater ſhare in the Execution, than he attri- Ml -/; 
butes to himſelf. I love Hiſtorians, who are be 
either very ſincere, or very excellent. The Sin- Wl fi; 
cere, who have nothing of their own to mix with n 

it, and who only make it their Buſineſs to make BY thi 

a faithful Collection of all that comes to their tur 
Knowledge, and faithfully to record all things WW we 
without Choice or Prejudice, leaving to us the By Na 
entire Judgment of diſcerning the Truth of thing. cor 
Such, for example amongſt others, as honeſt Bil , 
Froifars, Froiſſard,, who has proceeded in his Undertaking BY 20 
wich ſo frank a Plainnefs, that having committed Bl ne. 
an Error, he is not aſham'd to confels, and 09. bY ti: 


- — 
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red it in the place where the Finger has been 
laid, and who repreſents to us even the Variety _ 
of Rumours that were then ſpread abroad, and 
„the different Reports that were made to him; 
| which is the naked and unaffected Matter of 
Hiſtory, and ot which every one may make 
his Profit, according to his proportion of Un- 
» (derſtanding. The more excellent Sort of Hiſto- 
n WJ cians have Judgment to pick out what is moſt 
f. WJ worthy to be known; and of two Reports, to 
„examine which is the moſt likely to be true: 
t WW From the Condition of Princes, and their Hu- 
a mours, they conclude the Counſels, and attri- 
3 WY bute to them Words proper for the Occalion ; 
nd fuch have Title to aſſume the Authority of 
yy Wl Regulacing our Belief to what they theinſelves 
believe; but certainly, this Privilege belongs not 
nd WY to every one. For the middle fort of Hiſtorians 
„(of which, the moſt part are) they ſpoil all; they 
vill chew our Meat tor us, they take upon them 
„bs judge of, and conſequently, to ineſine the 
e Hiſtory co their own Liking ; for if the Judgment 
bis WY partially lean to one fide, a Man cannot avoid 
ad WY wiefting and writhing his Narrative to that By- 
Tis . They undertake to chuſe things worthy. t 
re be known, and yet very oft conceal, from, u, 
i. fich a Word, ſuch a private Aion, as woul 
it much better inſtruct us; omit, as i dere 


ture ſome, becauſe they cennot .cxprefs them 
well in good French or Latin. Let them, 24a God's 
Name, diſplay their Eloquence, 3nd judge AG- 


6 Wy <ording to their own Fancy: But let them, warky 
ef aß, feave' os ſomething to judge of aer FLLCINy 
106 and neither alter, nor diſguile, by their Abtigg⸗ 
ted FAG 


ments, and at their own choice, any thing, 
the Subſtaßce of hs Matter ; but deliver it to us 


RY PUTS 


ke Bi things as they do not underſtand, and peridveny 


of. 
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pure and entire in all it's Dimenſions. For the 
moſt part, and eſpecially in theſe latter Ape, 
Perſons are cull'd out for this Work, from 2. 
mongſt the Common-People, upon the ſole 
Conſideration of Well-ſpeaking, as if we were 
to learn Grammar from thence ; and the Men 
fo choſen have alſo reaſon, being hired for no 
other end, and pretending to nothing but Bah. 
ble, not to be very ſolicitous of any part but 
that, and ſo, with a fine Gingle of Words, pre- 
Pare us a pretty Contexture of Reports, they 
Pick up in the Streets. The caly good Hiſto, 
ries are thoſe that have been writ by the Perſons 
themſelves who commanded in the Affairs where- 
of they write, or who have participated in the 
Conduct of them, or, at leaſt, who have had the 
Conduct of others of the ſame nature. Such al- 
moſt are all the Greek and Roman: For ſeveral 
Eye Witneſſes having writ of the ſame Subject 
(in the time when Grandeur and Learning fre. 
quently met in the ſame Perfon ) if there hap- 
pen to be an Errour, it muſt of neceſſity be a ve- 
ry flight one, and upon a very doubtful Acci- 
dent. What can a Man expect from a Phyſician, 
who will undertake to write of War ; or trom a 
meer Scholar, treating upon the Deſigns of Prin- 
ces? If we could take notice how religious the 
Romans were in this, there would need but this 
Example: A4/inizs Pollio found in the Hiſtory of 
4 Ceſar himſelf, ſomething miſ-reported ; a Mi- 
& ſtake occaſioned, either by reaſon he could not 
: have his Eye in all parts of his Army at once, 
and had given Credit eo ſome particular Perſon, 
who had not delivered him a very true Account; 
or elſe, for not having had too perfect notice 
iven him by his Lieutenants, of what they had 
ne in his Abſence. By which we may nas 
S | vw 


an Bc... aw n a __ 
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ont, and the Judgment I had made of it, to te 
end that that might, at leaſt, repreſent to me th 


be u advanced, and employed in Commands of great 
| _ - ruſe 
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whether the Inquiſition after Truth be not ve- 

ry delicate, when a Man cannot believe the Re- 

port of a Battel from the Knowledge of him 

who there Commanded, nor from the Soldiers 

who were engaged in it, unleſs, after the Me- 

thod of Judicatory Information, the Witneſſes 

be confronted, and the Challenges received up- 

on the Proof of the Punctilio's of every Acci- 

dent. In good earneſt, the Knowledge we have 

of our own private Affairs, is much more ob- 

ſcure : But that has been ſufficiently handled by 

Bodin, and according to my own Sentiment. A 

little to relieve the weakneſs of my Memory (ſo 
extream, that it has hapned to me more than 
once, to take Books again into my hand for new. 
and unſeen, that I had carefully read over a few WT 
Years before, and ſcribled with my Notes) I” "Mi 
have taken a Cuſtom of late, to fix at the end of 
every Book (that is, of thoſe I never intended 
to read again) the Time when I made an end 


by 
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Air and general Idea, I had conceived of the Au- 

thor in reading it ; and I will here tranſcribe ſome 

of thoſe Annotations. I writ this, ſome ten 

Years ago, in my Guicciardin ( of what Language 

ſoever my Books ſpeak to me in, I always ſpeak C**ſwe of 
to them in my own: ) He is a diligent Hiſtorio- din 
grapher, and from whom, in my Opinion, a Man may 

learn the Truth of the Affairs of bis time, as exadly 

as from any other; in the moſt of which he was bim- & 
ſelf alſo a perſonal Actor, and in honourable Command. : 
Tis not to be imagined, that be ſhould have diſguiſed 

any thing, either upon the account of Hatred, Favour, 

or Vanity; of which, the liberal Cenſure, be paſſes 

pon the Great Ones; and particularly, thoſe by whom 
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Te Honour (as Pope Clement rhe! Seventh \ ) 
e ample” Tiftimony. As to that part, which (+ 


rhinks himſelf the beſt at, namely, his Digreſſio tons and 
Diſcourſes, he has, indeed. Vers good ones, and enrich- 


ed with fine Expreſſions ; but he is too fond of then : 


For to lea ve nothing unſaid, having a Subjett ſo plain, 
ample, and almoſt infinite, he degent rates into Pe, Jon 


ery, and'reliſhes a little of the Scholaſlick Prattle. 


hwoe'a?fo' olſerwed this in him, That of ſo many Soul;, 
and ſo many Effects; ſo many Motives, and ſo many 
Coanſels as he judges of, he never attributes any one 10 


Vertue, Religion or Conſcience; as if all theſe were ut- 


terly extinct in the World: And of all the Actions, how 


brave" an outward ſhew ſoever they appear in then 


ſelver, "be always. throws the Cauſe acd Motive z1pon 
ſome vicious Occaſim, or \ ſome preſpect of Profit. It is 
irkp ;ble to imagine but that, amongſt ſuch ; an infinite 
numler of Actions, as be mikes mention of, tbere muſt 
bt fame one produced by the way of Rea r. No Cor- 
ruption could” ſo uni verſalij dive infected Men, that 
ſome on would not have eſcaped the Contagion : Which 


"Ty null me ſuſpect, that bis 0WN Taſte 2 vicious; 


from uihence it might happen, that be judged other 


Aon himſelſ. In my Philip de Comines, there is 
4 Sale de this written; Tow will here fend che Language ſweet 


Comines. - and;rdelightful, of a native Simplicity,” the Narration 


J 


14% 


pure; and wherein the Veracity of the Author does evi. 


' demtly ſhine p free from Vanity, ben ſpeaking of bim. 
ſeie; and from: Affection or Envy, when ſpeaking of 
oder His Diſcourſes and Exhortations more accom- 
pamed with Zeal aui Truth, than ith any exquiſite 


.S ER And throug hout, avith Authority and Gra- 
which 


ſpeak him aan of F 2 xtraction, and ncu- 

wp in Heat Affe, Upon the Memoirs of 
Moliows dn Bellny, I find this; Ii, abyays plea- 
fam sb rea thing Werbe byrthoſe that have” exyeriment- 
R. bey bre to nne on; but wWithal, it 
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cannot be deny d but there is a manifeſt Decadence in 
theſe two Lords from the Freedom and Liberty of Wri- 
ting, that ſhines in the ancient Hiſtorians : Such as the \ 
Sire de Jovin ville, « Domeſtich to St. Louis: 
Ezinard, Chancellor to Charlemain ; and, of latter 
date, in Philip de Comines. This here is ratber wn 
Apology for King Francis, againſt the © Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, than a Hiſtory, I wil not believe 
| that they have falſified any thing, as to Matter of 
Fact; but they wake a common Practice of wreſting 
the Tudgment of Events (ver) often contrary to Rea- 
ſon ) to oar advantage, and of omitting whatſoever is 
nice to be Handl d in the Life of their Maſter ; witweſs 
the Relation of Mefltcurs de Montmorency, and 
de Brion, which were here omitted: Nay, ſo much xs 
the very Name of Madam d Eſtampes is not here to 
be found, Secret Actions an Hiſtorian may conceal. ; 
but to paſs over in ſilence what all the World knows, + 
and things that have drawn after them publick Conſe- 
quences, 1 an inexcuſable Defect. In fine, M bocbe r 
bas a mind to have à perfett Knowledge of Ning 
Francis, and the Revointion' of bis Reign, let bim 
ſeek it elſewbere, if my Advice may prevail. Tbe 
only Profit a Man can reap from hence is, from the 
particular Narrative of Bartels, and other Exploits of 
War, wherein thoſe Gentlemen were perſonally engu- 
ged ; ſome Wards, and private Actions of the Princes 
of their time, and-the Practices and Negotiations car- 
ried on by the Seigneur de Lancay ; where, indeed, 
there are, every where, things worthy to be known, 
and Diſcourſes above the vnlgar Strain. . 
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_ That Ver. and without Endeavour. It has been the Opi- 
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CHAT. XL 
Of Craelty. 


_— I Fancy Vertue to be ſomething elſe, and 
Goodneſs, 1 ſomething more noble, than good Nature, 
and the meer Propenſion to Goodneſs, that we 
are born into the World withal. Well diſposd 
and well deſcended Souls purſue, indeed, the 
ſame Methods, and repreſent the ſame Face, 
that Vertue it ſelf does: But the word Verrae im. 
ports, I know not what, more great, and active, 
than meerly for a Man to ſuffer himſelf, by: 
happy Diſpoſition, to be gently and quietly 
drawn to the Rule of Reaſon. He who, by: 
natural Sweetneſs and Facility, ſhould deſpiſe 
Injuries receiv'd, would, doubtleſs, do a very 
great, and a very laudable thing ; but he who, 
rovoked, and nettled to the quiek, by an O. 

| tence, ſhould fortifie himſelf with the Arms of 
Reaſon, againſt the furious Appetite of Revenge, 
and, after a great Conflict, maſter his own Pal- 
ſion, would, doubtleſs, do a vefy great deal 
more. The firſt would do well; and the latter 
vertuouſly : One Action might be called Bounty, 
and the other Vertue; for, methinks, the very 
name of Vertue preſuppoſes Difficulty and Con- 
tention; and tis for this reaſon, perhaps, that 
we call God Good, Mighty, Liberal and Juſt; 
but we do not give him the Attribute of Vertu- 
ous, being that all his Operations are Natural, 
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— nion of many Philoſophers, not only Stick, 


fed 2 811 c yd that : is not N to have the 
out ſome eated in a good place, of a good tempel, 
Bien, and well-diſpoſed to Vertue. It is not — 
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to have our Reſolutions fixed above all the Pow- 
er of Fortune, but that we are, moreover, to 
ſeek Occaſions wherein to put it to the Proof: 
We are to covet Pain, Neceflity and Contempt, 
to contend with them, and to keep the Soul in 
Breath: Multum fibi adjicit virtus laceſſita, "Tis 
one of the Reaſons why Epaminondas, who was 


yet of a third SeR, refuſed the Riches Fortune gen. ꝑpiſt. 


preſented to him by very lawful means; becauſe, 25. 
ſaid he, I am to contend with Poverty: In which 
Extream he maintain'd himſelf to the laſt. So- 
crates put himſelf, methinks, upon arude Tryal ; 
keeping for his Exerciſe, a confounded ſcolding 
Wife, which was fighting at Sharp. Metellus ha- 
ving, of all the Senators, alone attempted, by 
the power of Vertue, to withſtand the Violence 

of Saturninus, Tribune of the People at Rome, 
who would, by all means, cauſe an unjuſt Law, 

to paſs in favour of the Commons; and by ſo 
doing, have incurr'd the Capital Penalties that 
Saturninus had eſtabliſhed againſt the Diſſenters, 
entertain'd thoſe who, in this Extremity led him 

to Execution, with words to this Effect: That it 
was 4 thing too eaſie, and too baſe, to do ill; and that 

to do well where there was no danger, was a common 
thing ; but that to do well where there was danger, 
was the proper Office of a Man of Vertue, Theſe. 
words of Metellus do very clearly repreſent to us, 
what I would make out; viz. That Vertae refuſes 
Facitity for a Companion; and that that eaſie, ſmooth 
and deſcending Way, by which the regular ſteps 4 4 
ſweet diſpoſition of Nature are conducted, is not that 
of @ true Vertue: She requires a rough and ſtormy 
Paſſage; ſhe will have either Exotick Difficulties 
to wreſtle with ( like that of Metellus) by means 


whereof Fortune delights to interrupt the Speed - 


of her Carteer ; or internal Difficulties, that. the 
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inordinate Appetites and Imperfections intro. Iad 

duce to diſturb her. I am come thus far at ir lare 


eaſe-; but here it comes into my head, that th: Neal c 
Soul of Socrates, the moſt perſect that ever came INC, 
to my knowledge, ſhould, by this Rule, be 6 plin 
very little Recommendation; for I cannot con- fim 
ceive in that Perſon any the leaſt Motion of Hot 
vicious Inclination : I cannot imagine ther His 
could be any Difficulty, or Conſtraint, in the lor 
courſe of his Vertue : I know his Reaſon to be bim 
ſo Powerful and Sovereign over him, that ſhe rel 
would never have ſuffer d a vicious Appetite i * 
much as to Spring in him. To a Vertue fo Ele. in 
vated, as his, I bave nothing to oppoſe. Me. and 
thinks I ſec him march, with a Victorious and itt 
Ecumphant Pace, in Pomp, and at his Eaſe, on 
without Oppoſition or Diſturbance. If Vertue har 
cannct ſhine bright, but by the Conflict of con- as 
traryx Appetites, ſhall we then ſay , that ſhe WW | 


canmot ſubſiſt without the Aſſiſtance of Vice; eet 
and chat it is from her, that ſhe derives her Re- 
putation and Honour? What then alfo would fit 
become of that Brave and Genergus Epicurean rr 
. Pleaſure, which makes account chat it nouriſhes ot 
Vertue tenderly in her Lap, and there makes im 
it play and wanton, giving it for Toys co play er 


withal, Sbame, Fevers, Poverty, Death and ae 
Torments? If I preſuppoſe that a perfect Vertu: e 


manijeſts it ſelf in Concending, in patient endu- I re 
ring of Pain, and undergoing the uttermoſt ex- ati 
tremity of the Gout, without being moved in at 


ler Seat; If I give her Auſterity and Difficulty dn 4 
for her neceſſary Objects: What will become ot 
a Vertue Elevated to ſuch a degree, as, not only 

Y to deſpiſe Pain, but, moreover , to xezoyce in 

i,, and co be tickled with the Daggers of a ſharp | 
; Colick, ſuch as the Epicureans have eſtabliſne ; 
2 an 
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and of which, many of them, by their Actions, 

have given moſt manifeſt Proofs ? As have ſeve- 

ral others, wno I find to have ſurpaſſed, in et- 

ect, even the very Rules of their own Diſci- 

pline: Witneſs the younger Cato; when fee rje noble 
him die, and tearing out his own Buwels, I am Death of 
ot ſatisfied ſimply to believe, that he had then Cato 44. 
dis Soul totally exempt from all Troubles and 1 
Horror: I cannot think that he only maintained {re 
himſelf in the Steadineſs that the Stoical Rules 
pteſcribed him; Temperate without Emotion, 

nd Imperturd'd : There was, methinks, fome- © 
thing in the Vertue of this Man, too Spritely 

and Youthful to ſtop there; I do believe that, 

ithout doubt, he felt a Pleaſure and Delight in 

o noble an Action, and was more pleaſed in it, 

han in any other of his Life : Sic abiit e vita, ut Cicero, 
auſam moriendi nattum ſe eſſe gauderet. I believe Tuſc. 

o far, that I queſtion whether he would have lib. 1. 
deen content to have been deprived of the occa- 

on of ſo brave an Execution. And it the Sin- 

fity that made him embrace the Publick Con- 

m more than his own, withheld me not, I 

ould eaſily fall into an Opinion that he thought 

imſelf obliged to Fortune for having put his 

ertue upon ſo brave a Tryal, and for having 

woured that * Thief, in creading under foot . er 
he ancient Liberty of his Country. Methinks : 

I read, in this Action, I know not what Exul- 

ation in his Soul; and an extraordinary and 

anly Emotion of Pleaſure, when he looked up- 

n the generoſity and height of his Enterprize: 
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Deliberara-mente faroc; © +,,-+Bor lib. 
ann Ode 37 

dot ſtimulated wich any Hope of 'Glory, as th 
Popular and effeminate Judgments of ſome have 

| Foncluded; 
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concluded; for that Conſideration has been to 
mean and low to poſſeſs ſo Generous, ſo Hauph, 
ty, and ſo Obſtinate a Heart as his: But for the 
very Beauty of the thing in it ſelf, which he 
who had the handling of the Springs, diſcern{ 
more clearly, and in in its perfection, than we 
are able to do. Philoſophy has obliged me i 
determining, that ſo brave an Action had bee 
indecently placed in any other Life, than that d 
Cato ; and that ic only appertain'd to His, to end 
fo. Notwithſtanding, and ac-ording to Reaſon, 
he commanded his Son, and the Senators tha 
accompanied him, to take another Courſe in 
their affairs: Catoni, quum incredibilem natura tri 
buiſſet gravitatem, eamque ipſe perpetua conſtantian- 
* boraviſſet ſemperque in propoſito conſilio per man ſiſſet, u. 


riendum potius quam Tyranni vultus aſpiciendus en, 


Cicero de Nature having endued Cato with an incredible Gi 


Offic. lib.r. vity, which be had alſo fortified with a perpetual Cu. 


fancy, without ever flagging in his Reſolution, he mi 
of neceſſity rather die, than ſee the Face of the Tyrant, 
Every Death ought to hold proportion with the 
Life . — it. We do not become others for 
dying. I always interpret the Death, by tht 
Life preceding; and if any one tell me of Det 
ſtrong and conſtant in Appearance, annexed to 
a feeble Life, I conclude it produced by ſome 
teeble Cauſe, and ſuitable to the Life before 
The Eaſineſs then of this Death, and the Facil: 
ty of Dying, he had acquired by the Vigour of 
his Soul; ſhall we ſay, that it ought to abate a1) 
thing ofthe Luſtre of his Vertue? And who, that 
has his Brain never ſo little tinctur'd with the 
true Philoſophy, can be content to imagine 5” 
crates only free from Fear and Paſſion, in ts 
accident of his Priſon, Fetters and Condemns 


tion? And that will not diſcover in *. 00 


—— . 
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1 tor WW only Stability and Conſtancy (which was his 
ug ordinary Compoſure ) but moreover (I know + 

the ¶ not what) new Satisfaction, and Frolick Cheer- 

he, WW fulneſs in his laſt Words and Actions; At the 

rnd start he gave, with the Pleaſure of ſcratching 

| We WW his Leg, when his Irons were taken off, does he 

en not diſcover an equal Serenity and Joy in his 

deen Soul for being freed from paſt Inconveniences, 

a: 0! WF 2nd at the ſame time to enter into the Know- 

end I ledge of things to come? Cato ſhall pardon me, 


if he pleaſe ; his Death, indeed, is more Tragi- 

cal, and more taken notice of, but yet this is ( I 

know not how) methinks finer. .Arifippus, to 

one that was lamenting his Death; The Gods 

grant me ſuch an one, ſaid he. A Man diſcerns in vertue 
the Souls of theſe two great Men, and their !rn'dinto 
Imitators (for Ivery much doubt, whether there —.— . 
was ever their like) ſo perfect a Habitude to Ver- Socrates, 
tue, that it was turn'd to a Complexion. It is 

no more a laborious Vertue, nor the precepts of 


Reaſon, to maintain which, the Soul is ſo rack- 


the ed; but, the very Eſſence of their Souls, their 
for WWW natural and ordinary Habit. They have ren- 
the i dred it ſuch by a long Practice of Philoſophical 
enn Prece s, having light upon a Rich and Ingeni- 
d 10 Bi ous Nature. The vicious Paſſions that ſpring 
one in us, can find no Entrance into them. The 
ore, Force and Vigour of their Souls ſtifle and extin- 
on guiſh irregular Deſires, ſo ſoon as they begin to 
* move. Now, that it is not more Noble, by a 
re ligh and divine Reſolution, to hinder the Birth 
= Temptations, and to be ſo form'd to Vertue, 
3 that the very Seeds of Vice be rooted out, than 
*. to hinder their Progreſs; and having ſuffer'd 
"Wy ""emſelves to be ſurpriſed with the firſt Motions 
= of paſſions, to arm themſelves; and to . ſtand 
00 tm to oppoſe their Progreſs; and overcome 


them: 


K + * 


. 


them: And that this ſecond Effect is not all 
much more Generous, than to be ſimply en. 
dowed with a frail and affable Nature, of it (elf 
difaffeted to Debauchery and Vice, I do not 
think can be doubted ; tor this third and laf 
fort of Vertue ſeems to render a Man innocent, 
but not vertuous ; free from doing ill, but nat 
apt enough to do well: Conſidering allo, that 
this Condition is ſo near Nejghbour to Imper. 
fection and Cowardice, that I know not very 
well how to ſeparate the Contings , and diflin- 
guiſh them: The very Name of Good Naw 
and Innocence are, for this reaſon, in ſome ſon 
grown into Contempt. I very, well know, that 
ſeveral Vertues, as Chaſtity, Sobriety and Tem- 
perance, may come to a Man through perſonal 
Defects. Conſtancy in Danger, if it muſt be ſ 
called, the Contempt of Death, and Patience in 
MNisſfortunes, may oſt. times be found in Meu, 
for want of well judging of inch Accidents, aud 
not apprehending them for Ach as they are 
Want of Apprehenfion and Sdttiſhneſs, do ſome. 
times counterfeit vertuous Effects: As I have lt 
ſeen it happev, that Men have bgen commend- 
ed for what really merited Blame. An [alia 


Tralians , e Fee 1 
ſubtile Lord onge ſaid this, in my preſence, to the dil 
and quick aduantage of his own Nation; That the Subtily 
of Appre- of "the Tr 


o 


alians, and the Vivacity of their Conception 
henſion. %% , 2 | $2243 ary of 4 
Were 7 great, that they foreſau the Dangers and Ae. 
ident, that might 25 then, ſo far off that it mi 
"be Houle Boing if they wide ofiem, in Wan, 
157 to provide 0 their afety „even before thy 


2d Aiſcover'd the Peril: That we French and Spa. 


niards, 366 were not fo Cunnizg, went on urther; 
Bat | | 

even 
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we had no Apprehben/ion : But the Germans Germans 

| Swiſs more heavy and thick ulld, had not the . 

e to Joo about' them, even then when the 1 

vs were falling about their Ears. Peradven- 

e, he only talk d ſq for Mirth ſake ; and yet 

z moſt certain that, in War, raw Soldiers 

þ into Danger with more precipitancy, than 

e they have been well Cudgell'd. | 


N 4 
* 


-— Haud ignarus, quantum nova gloria in armis, Fneid, 
I: prædulce decns prima certamine paſſit. 11, 


Not ign'rant in the firſt Eſſay of Arms, 
How hope of Glory the raw Soldier warms. 


for this reaſon. it is, that, when we judge of 
micultar Action, we are to conſider {everal 
Rumſtances, and the whole Man by whom 
V perform'd, before we give it a Name. To 
hace in my ſelt; ILhave ſometimes known, 
kbriends call that Prudence in me, which was 
nely Fortune; and repute that Courage and 
tence, which was Judgment and Opinion: 
attribute to me one Title for another, 
netimes to my advantage, and ſometimes o- 
wife. As to the ref, I am fo tar from 
ing arriv'd at the ſicſt, and moſt perfect de- 
ee of Excellence, where Vertue is turned 
o Habit, that even of the ſecondil have made 
great Tryal. I have not bean very ſolici- 
c to qurb the Deſires; by which Thave been 
portuned. Nl Mertue is a; Vertue, or rather 
Hanocence, caſual and accidental. If I had 
n born of à more: irregular-Complexion, I. 
afraid I ſhould have made TKurvy work 
never: obfervediany- great Stability in my 
to teſiſt Paſlidns, if chey were never ſolittle 
ä vehement 
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vehement. I have not the knack of nouriſhin 
Quarrels and Debates in my own Boſom, 
conſequently , owe my felt no great Thank 
that I am free from ſeveral Vices : 


Hor. lib. 1. Si vitizs mediocribus, & mea paucis 
Sat. 6. Mendoſa eſt natura, alioqui recta velut fi 
Egregio inſperſos reprehendas corpore næ voi. 


If of ſmall Crimes, and few, my Naturel 
To be accus'd, and from the great ones fre, 
Thoſe venial Faults will no more ſpot my$y 
Than a fair Body's blemiſh'd with a Mole. 


I owe it rather to my Fortune, than my Re 
ſon : She has made me. to be deſcended of 
Race famous for Integrity; and of a very goo 
Father; I know not whether, or no, he hy 
infus'd into me part of his Humours ; or whe 
ther Domeſtick Examples, and the good Edv 
tion of my Infancy hath inſenſibly afliſtedin 
the Work, or if I was otherwiſe born ſo; 


| ., - Ses Libra ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
3 _ - „ Pormidoloſus, pars violentior 
Natalis hor, ſeu tyrannus, 
Heſperiæ Capricornus andæ. 


Whether my Balance weigh'd my future Fat 

Or Scorpio, Lord of my Aſcendant ſate; 

Or Tyrant Capricorn, that rudely ſways, 
And ruffles up the Occidental Seas. 


But ſo it is, that I have naturally an Horror fu 
moſt Vices. The Anſwer of Antiftbenes to lin 
who asked him, Which was the beſt Apprentice 


To unkers Evil, ſeems to point at this, I 
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hem in Horror, I ſay, with a Deteſtation ſo 
Natural, and ſo much my on, that the ſame 
ſtinct and Impreſſion I brought with me from 
y Nurſe, I yet retain, no Temptation what- 
yer had the power to make me alter it. Not 
ſo much as my own Diſcourſes, which in ſome 
things laſhing out of the Common Road of 
odeſt Speaking, might eaſily licenſe me to A- 
dions, that my Natural Inclination makes me 
hate, I will ſay a prodigious thing, but I will 
Gay it however; I find my ſelf in many things 
nore curb'd and retained by my Manners than 
my. Opinion, and my Concupiſcence is leſs de- 
baucht than my Reaſon. Ariſtippus inſtituted 
Opinions ſo bold , in favour of Pleaſure and 
Riches, as made all the Philoſophers murmur at 
tim : But as to his Manners, Dionyſius the Ty- 

it having preſented three Beautiful Women 
before him, to take his choice ; he made anſwer, 
That he would chooſe them all, and that it had bap- 
wed il to Paris to bave preferr'd one before the other 
wo: But having taken them home to his Houſe, 
he ſent them back untouched. His Servant 
hnding himſelf overloaden upon the Way, with 
the Money he carried after him , he ordered 
him to pour it out, and throw away that which 
troubled him. And Epicurzs, whoſe Doctrines 
were ſo irreligious and effeminate , was in his 
Life very laborious and devout: He writ to a 
Friend of his, That be lived only upon Biſcuit and 


Pate; 


he by bim againſt be bad @ mind to make a Feaſt. 
Muſt it be true, that to be a petfect good Man, 


c ve muſt be fo by an Occult, Natural and Uni- 
nin erſal Propriety, without Law, Reaſon or Ex- 
ple? The Debauches wherein I have been 
ht 8:ged, have not been (I thank God) of the 


worſt 


Water, intreating him to ſend bim a little Cheeſe to 


1 — | N 


eee eee — 
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worſt ſort, and ] have condemned them wy ſell, 


for my Judgment was never infected by then, 
On the contrary, I accuſe them more ſeverelyi 
my ſelf, chan in any other. But chat is ail; tor 
as to the reſt; I oppoſe too little Retiitancy 
and ſuffer my ſelf to incline too much to the 
other ſide ot the Balance, excepting that I mg 
derate them, and prevent them from mixing 
with other Vices, which for the moſt part wil 
cling} together, it a Man have: not a care. | 
have contracted and curtail'd mine, to make 
them as ſingle as I can: 12 | 


Fu. $48.8, 1171 RE 
Errorem foveo. 


For as to the Opinion of the Szoicks; uho ſij 
That the Wiſe Man, when be works , works by ul 
the Vertues toget ber, tho one be moſt apparem, acciri 
ing to the Nature f the Adtion ;\ (and of this ibi 

Similitude of a- Human Body might ſerve them 
to ſome Inſtance, for the. Action of Anger can. 
not work, but that all the Humoutrs muſt all, 
tho Choler predominate) if from thence they 
will draw a like Conſequence, that when the 

Wicked Man does wickediy , he does it by af 
the ' Vices together, I do not believe it to be 
ſimply ſo, or elſe I underſtand them not; for? 
effectuall/ find the contrary.” Theſe are witty 
and ſubſtantial Subtilties , which Philoſophy 
ſometimes inſiſts upon. I follow ſome Vices 
but I fly others as. much as a Saint would dv 

The Peripateticks alſo diſown this indiſfolubls 

Connexion; and Ariſotle is of. Opinion, Thats 

Prudent and Fuft Man may be Intemperate and Li 

civioat. Soorates confeſſed to ſome, who had di 
covered a certain inclination to Vice in bis PH 
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omy, That it was in truth his Natural Propen- 
22 1. be had by Diſcipline corrected it. And 
ſuch as were familiar with the Philoſopher Stil- 
y hath ſaid, Tbat being born | 
ce omen, be bad by Study rendred himſelf very Ab- 
tte bent, orb 12 the one and the other, What I 
No. bare in me of Good, I have, quite contrary by 
ins the chance of my Birth; and hold it not either 
wil by Law , Precept, or any other Inſtruction. 
Ire Innocency, that is in me, is a ſimple. and 
unexpected one, little Vigour , and leſs Art. 
Amongſt other Vices, I mortally hate Cruelty , 


nefs withal, that I cannot fee a Chicken's Neck 
pull d off, without Trouble, and cannot without 


(ay Inpatience, endure the Cry of a Hare in my 
bog Teech, tho' the Chace be a violent Plea- 
are: Such as haye Senſuality to encounter, 
iht villingly make uſe of this Argument, (to ſhew 


hat it is altogether vicious and unreaſonable ) 
that when it is at the height, it ſubjects us to 
that degree, that a Man's Reaſon can have no 
acceſs, and inſtance our own Experience in the 
AR of Love. Wherein they conceive that the 


ſubje# to Wine and 


both by Nature and Judgment, as the very ex- 
tream of all Vices ; but wich ſo much Tender- 


(Pleaſure does ſo tranſport us, that our Reaſon 
| be cannot perform its Office, whilſt we are ſo be- 
or umb'd and extaſied in Delight; I know very 
it) well it may be otherwiſe, and that a Man may 
pi! {Wometimes, if he will, gain this Point over him- 

ces, elk to ſway his Soul, even in the Critical Me- 

do. nent, to chink of fome thing elſe: But then 

able de muſt leiſurely, incline, and ply it to that bent. 
ot "know, that a Man may triumph over the ut- 
Lie volt effort of this Pleaſure : I have experienced 

dif d have not found Vena ſo im- 


* in my ſelf, | 
ertous a Goddeſs as many y and ſome more R 


a> 
4 form d 
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formed than I declare. 1 do not .confider it a 
a Miracle, as the Queen of Navarre does, in one 
of the Tales of het Heptamtron, (which is a mar. 
veflous pretty Book of that Kind) nor for a thing 
of extrEam difficulty, to paſs over whole Ni he: 
IIs a Man has all the Convenience and I 
: bort he“ can deſire, wich a long. coveted Mi 
, and yet be joft to his Faith firſt given tb 
ſaclsfie pimtelt with Kiſſes, and innocent Em. 
pe ple braces; Without preſſing a5 tutther. I con- 
Fee of he ceive that the Eximple of the Pleaſure of the 
1 — Chace would be more proper; wherein tho' the 
f Plesſäte be lefs, yer the Raviſhment and the 


W ate more, by which the Reaſon being 


— 


d, has not ſo much leiſure to prepare it 
ſelf for the Encounter, when after à long Queſt, 
che Beaſt ſtarts up — 4 ſudden in a place, where, 
peradventure, we ſeaſt expected: Which ſudden 
E With the Ardbar of the' Shouts and 
& of the Hunters, ſo ſtrikes us, that it 
Co de hard, for ſuch as are eager of the 
Chace, to turn their Thoughts upon the in- 
ſtant another way; and alſo the Poets make 
Din triumph over” the MP and Shafts of 


Cope... 3071 
54 TCO: Is; 
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thoſe that are real and true, but whatever they 


' 

: are, either feign'd or painted: I do not much 
= WH lament the Dead, and ſhould envy them ra- 
3 er; but I very much lament the Dying. The 


8 


avages do not fo much offend me, in roaſting 
and eating the Bodies of the Dead, as they do, 
who torment and perſecute the Living. Nay I 
cannot look ſg much as upon the ordinary Exe- 
cations of Juſtice, how reaſonable ſoever, with 
a ſteady Eye. Some one being to give teſtimo- 


been taken Priſoner, and put to. Ranſom ; foraſmuch 


as they had threatned him with the Croſs, he indeed 


, Wi condemned them to it, but it was after they bad been 
„% frangled. He puniſhed his Secretary Philo- 
aan, who had attempted to poiſon him, with 


no greater Severity than a ſingle Death. With- 
out naming that Latin Author, that dare allege 
for a Teſtimony of Mercy, the killing only of 
thoſe by whom we have been offended : It is 
eaſie to gueſs that he was ſtruck with the horrid 
and inhuman Examples of Crueliy, practis d by 
the Roman Tyrants. For my part, even in Ju- 
ſtice it ſelf, all that exceeds a Simple Death, 
appears to me perfect Cruelty ; eſpecially in us 
who ought to have regard to their Souls, to 
diſmiſs them in a good and calm Condition: 
Which cannot, be, when we have diſcompos'd 
them by inſufferable Torments. Not long, ſince, 
a Soldier , who was a Criminal Priſoner , per- 
eiring from a Tower, where he was ſhut up, 
that the People began to aſſemble to the place 
of Execution, and that the Carpenters were bu- 
Ik erecting a Scaffold, he preſently concluded 
Mat the Preparation was for him; and therefore 
F | Ls :: entred 
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ny of Julius Cæſars Clemency , He was , fays ſuliuscæ: 
he, mild and moderate in his Revenges : For having — 
compelled the Pyrates to yield, by whom be bad before mency. 
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entred into a Reſolution to kill himſelf, by 
could find no Inſtrument to aſſiſt him in his De. 
ſign, ſaving an old ruſty Cart- Nail, that For. 
tune preſented to him; Wich this he firſt gave 
himſelf two great Wounds about his Throat, 
but finding thoſe would not do, he preſently 
after gave himſelf a third in the Belly, where 
he leſt the Nail ſticking up to the bead. The 
firſt of his Keepers that came in? found him in 
this Condition, yet alive, but ſunk down, and 
near expiring by his Wounds. To make uſe of 
time therefore, before he ſhould die and defeat 
the Law, they made haſt to read his Sentence, 
which having done, and he hearing that he wa 
only condemned 'to be Beheaded, he ſeemed to 
take new Courage , accepted of Wine, which 
he had before refuſed, and thanked his Judges 
for the unhoped for Mildneſs of their Sentence; 
faying , That indeed be had taken « Reſolution 1 
diſpatch himſelf for fear of a more ſevere and inſu)- 
portable Death; Having entertain d an ** by th 
Preparations be had ſeen in the Place, that they ver 
reſolved to torment bim with ſome horrible Executim: 
And ſeem'd to be delivered from Death, for ha 
ving it changed from what he apprehended. l 
ſhould adviſe, that theſe Examples of Severiy, 
by which tis deſign'd to retain the People in 
their Duty, might be exerciſed upon the dead 
Bodies of Criminals ; for to ſee them deprived 
of Sepulture, to ſee them boyl'd, and divided 
into *, 330k would almoſt work as much up- 


on the Vulgar, as the Pain they make the Lir- 


ing to endure : Though that in effect be little 
or nothing, as God himſelf ſays, ho kill the 
Body, and after that, have no more that they can d. 
I hapned to come. by one day accidentally at 
Rome, juſt as they were upon executing Cater, 
, & 
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2 notorious Robber : He was ſtrangled without 
any Emotion of the Spectators, but when they 
came to cut him in Quarters , the Hang-man 
gave not a Blow, that the People did not fol- 
low with a doleful Cry, and with Exclamation, 
gs if every one had lent his Feeling to the mi- 
ſerable Carcaſs. Thoſe inhuman Exceſſes oughe 
to be exerciſed upon the Bark, and not upon 
the Quick. Artaxerxes, in almoſt a like caſe, 25 ſevere 
moderated the Severity of the Ancient Laws of Laws of 
Perſia, Otdering, That the Nobility, ho had com- Perſia, mo- 
mitted a Fault, inſtead of being whipt, as they were — 
ud to be, ſhould be ſtript only , and their Cloaths ye, 
whipt for them ; and that whereas they were wont to 

tear off their Hair, they ſhould only take off their 
High-crown'd Tiara. The ſo devout Egyytians, Hogs ſacri- 
thought they ſufficiently ſatisfied the Divine u- fced in Fi- 
ſtice in ſacrificing Hogs in effigie and repreſen- Sure 10 tbe 
tation; a bold Invention to pay God, fo eſſen- . 
tial a Subſtance in Picture only, and in ſhow. Egypt 
[live in a time, wherein we abound in credible ans. 
Examples of this Vice, through the licence of 

our Civil Wars; and we fee nothing in Anci- 

ent Hiſtories more extream than what we have 

proof of every day. I could hardly perſwade The Cruet- 
ny ſelf, before I faw it with my Eyes, that there t. 
could be found our Souls fo cruel and fell, who = Wan. 
for the ſole Pleaſure of Murther would commit, 
hack, and lop off the Limbs of others; ſharpen 
their Wits to invent unuſual Torments, and 
new kinds of Deaths without Hatred, without 
Profit, and for no other end, but only to enjoy 
the pleaſant Spectacle of the Geſtures and Mo- 
tions, the lamentable Groans and Cries of a Man 
in anguiſh. For this is the utmoſt Point to which 
Cruelty can arrive, Ur bominem nom iratus, non te 
mens, tantum ſpecfaturm _ That a Mau * 
| 3 


we" 
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kill a Man without being angry, or without Fear, on 
for the Pleaſure of the Spectacle. For my own par, 
I cannot, without Grief, ſee ſo much as an 
innocent Beaſt purſu'd, and kill'd, that has no 
Defence, and from whom we have receiv'd no 
Offence at all. And that which frequent) 
happens, that the Stag we hunt, finding him. 
ſelf weak, and out of Breath, ſeeing no other 
Remedy, ſurrenders himſelf to us who purſug 


him, imploring Mercy by his Tears, 


Eneid. 1.7. queſt uque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis, 


| Tha: bleeding by his Tears, does Mercy crane, 


Beafts It ever been to me a very unpleaſing Sight, 
bought \ and/TihandJy ever take Beaſt alive, that I do not 
alive by preſently turn out. Pythagoras bought them of 


Pythago- Fiſhermen and Fowlers, to do the fame. 
Tas to turn 5 


Out. f | 
Ovid. Met. — primoque à cade ferarum, 
b. 15. Intaluiſſe puto maculatum ſauguine ferrum. 
1 think, twas Slaughter of wild Beaſts tha 
made, 
Too docile Man firſt learn the Killing Trade. 


Thoſe Natures that are ſanguinary toward: 
Beaſts, diſcover a natural Propenſion to Cruel 
ty. | After they had accuſtom'd themſelves, 2 
Rome, to Spectacles of the Slaughter of Animals 
they proceeded to thoſe of the Slaughter of 
Men, the Feacers. Nature has her ſelf, | 
doubt, imprinted in Man a kind of Inſtinct to 
Inhumanity ; no Body takes Pleaſure in ſeeing 
Beaſts play, and careſs one another, but oy 
{+ Ke | 
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one is delighted with ſeeing them diſmember, 

and tear one another to pieces. And that I 

may not be laugh'd at for the Sympathy I have 

wich them, Theology it ſelf enjoins us ſome 
Favour, in their behalf: And conſidering that 

one, and the ſame Maſter, has lodg'd us toge- 

ther in this Palace, for his Service, and that 

they, as well as we, are of his Family, it has 
Reaſon to enjoin us ſome Affection and Regard 

to them. Pythagoras borrow'd the Metampſycoſis Pytha- 
from- the Egyptians, but it has ſince. been re- Soras 
ceiv'd by ſeveral Nations, and particularly by _— 
Our Druids. | | ' 'FT E Souls. 


| Mortem caxent anime, ſemperque priore reli a ld. Ibid, 


. Sede, nova domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ. 


Souls never die, but, having leſt one Seat, 
Into new Houſes they Admittance get. 
The Religion of our ancient Gaul. maintain'd, 
that Souls being eternal, never ceas'd to re- 
move and ſhift their Places from one Body to 
another: Mixing moreover, with this Fancy, 
ſome Conſideration of Divine Juſtice. For ac- 
cording to the Deportments of the Soul, whilſt 
it had been in Alexander, they ſaid, that God 
oider d it another,. Body to inhabit, more or leſs 


p * 


painful, and proper for its Conditions. 


8 — muta ferarum gags Claud. in 


Cogit vincla path truculentos ingerit urſis, ar + Ruff, lib. 2. 
Præduneſque lupus, fallaces vulpibas addit, 


Aique ubi per varios annos per mille figuras 


Egit, Letheo pragatos flumine tandem 
Rurſas ad humanæ revocat primordia forme. 
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The ſilent Yoke of Brates he made them wear 
The bloody Souls he did encloſe in Bears, f 
The ravenous in Wolves he wiſely ſhut, 
The ſly and cunning he in Foxes put, 
Where after having, through ſucceſſive Ye; 
And thouſand Figures, finiſh'd their Carreen, 
Purging them in Lethe's Flood, at laſt 

In human Bodies he the Souls replac'd. 


I it had been valiant, he lodg'd it in the Body 
of 4 Lion; if voluptuous, in. that of a Hog; 
if timorous, in that of a Hart or Hare; if 
ſubtil in that of a Fox, and ſo of the reſt, til 
having puriſy d it by this Chaſtiſement, it apain 

enter d into the Body of ſome other Man; 


Ovid. Met, Jpſe ego, nam nemini, Tr ani tem e belli 
25.75. i 2 22 


For I my ſelf remember in the Days 
O' th! Trojan War, that I Eupborbus was: 


firre- As to the Relation betwixt us and Beaſts, [ 
— for do not much admit of it, nor allow what {e- 
veral Nations, and thoſe the moſt ancient and 
moſt noble, have practis d, who have not only 
receiv d Hrutes into their Society, but have 
given 'them a Rank infinitely above them; 
eſteeming them one while Familiars and Fi 
vourites of the Gods, and having them in more 
than human Reverence and Reſpect; and o- 
thers knowing no other, nor other Divinity 
A but they. Belus 4 DBarbaris propter beneficiun 
1 fonſecrate., The Barbarians conſecrated Beaſhs, un 


F Opinion of ſome Benefit receiug by them. 


Gods by 


we Crop 
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— — C rocodilon adorat 
Pars hæc, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin, 
Effgies ſacri hic nitet aurea Ceropit beci. 
— — Hie piſcem fluminis, illie 
Oppida tota canem venerantur. 


One Country does adore the Crocodile, 

That does inhabit Monſter- breeding Nile, 

Another does the long- bill'd Ibis dread, 

With poiſonous Fleſh of ugly Serpents fed. 

And in another Place you may behold 

The Statue of a Monkey ſhine in Gold; 

Here Men, ſome monſtrous Fiſhes Aid implore, 

* there, whole Towns a grinning Dog 
a 


tk 0 


And the very Interpretation, that Plutarch gives 
to this Error, which is very well taken, is ad- 
vantageous to them: For, he ſays, That it was 
not the Cat, or the Ox, for example, that the 
Egyptians ador d: But that they in thoſe Beaſts 
ador d ſome Image of the Divine Faculties; in this 
the Patience and Utility, in that the Vivacity, or, as 
our Neighbours, the Bargundians, with bs Ger- 
mans, the Impatience to ſee it ſelf ſhut up ; by which, 
they Li the Liberty 115 bows and ador'd, 


above all other Divine Faculties, and ſo of the reſt. © 


But when, amongſt the more moderate Opinions, 
I meet with Arguments, that endeavour to de- 
monſtrate the near Reſemblance betwixt us and 
Animals, how much they ſhare in our greateſt 
Privileges, and with how great Probability they 
compare and couple us together, in earneſt. 
I abate a great deal of our Preſumption, and 
willingly let fall the Title of chat imaginary 
wrereignty, that ſome attribute to us over G- 
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„general. Doe of Humanity, that ties us no; ﬀ'* 
5 


4 the Mules and Moyles, which had ſerv'd at thy 


on Choice without Hindrance. The Agriger- 


, 2 
W 


1 — — —⏑—ʒ-ʒ—v . — 
ther Creatures. But ſuppoſing all this were true, 
there is nevertheleſs a certain ReſpeR, and 3 


only to Beaſts that have Life and Senſe, but 
even to Trees and Plants. We owe Juſtice (9 
Men, and Grace and Benignity to other Crea. 
tures that are capable of it. There is a certain 
natural Commerce, and mutual Obligation 
betwixe them and us; neither ſhall I be afraid 


to diſcover the Tenderneſs of my Nature f 


childiſh, that I cannot well refuſe to play with 
my Dog, when he the moſt unſeaſonabiy in. 
portunes me ſo to do. The Turks have Alm; 
and Hoſpitals for Beaſts, The Roman, had 
publick Regard to the Nouriſhment of Geeſe, 
by whoſe Vigilancy their Capitol had been 
preſerv'd : The Atbenians made a Decree, that 


building of the J call'd Hecatompedu, 
ſhould be free, and ſuffer'd to paſture at their 
tines had a common Ulance ſolemnly to inter 
he Peat; they had a Kindneſs for ; as Horks 
of ſome rare Qualities, om Pirds of 
whom they had had Profit, and even thoſe that 
had only been kept to divert their Children, 
And the Magnificence that was ordinary with 
them in all other things, did alſo particularly 
appear in the Sumptuoſity and Numbers df 
Monuments, erected to this vety End, that re- 
main'd in their Beauty ſeveral Ages after. The 
Kgyprians buryd Wolves, Bears, d e 
ogs and Cats in Sacred Places, embalm' 

their Bodies, and put on Mourning at theit 
Death. Simon gave an honourable SEpulturs 
io the Mares, with which he had three time 
gaip'd the Prize of the Coyrle ac the re 
3 n 
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Games. The ancient Xantbippus caus d his Dog 
to be interr'd on an Eminence near the Sea, 

which has ever ſince retain d the Name. And 

Plutarch ſays, That be made Conſcience of ſelling, 

ir @ ſmall Profit, to the Slaughter, an Ox, that had 

been long in his erpjce. 127 
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CHAP. XII. 

Apology for Raimond de Sebonde. 

Earning is, in truth, a very great, and a 
L very conſiderable Quality; and ſuch as de- 
jpiſe it, ſufficiently diſcover their own want of 
Underſtanding : But yet I do not prize it at 
the exceflive Rate, ſome others do? as Herillus 
the Philoſopher for one, who therein places the 
Sovereign Good, and maintain d, That it was only 
in ber to render us wiſe and contented, which I do not 
believe: No more than I do, what others have 
ſaid, That Learning is the Mother of all Vereue; 
andthat all Vice proceeds from Ignorance, which, 
if it be true, is ſubje& to a very long Interpreta- 
tion. My Houſe has long been open to Men of 
Knowledge, and is very well known ſo to be 
tor my Father, who govern'd it Fifty years, av 
more, inflam'd with the new Ardour, with 
which, Francis the Firſt embraced Letters, and Learning 
drought them into eſteem, with great Diligence a 


ind Expence hunted after the Acquaintance of hy 3 


earned Men, receiving them at his Houſe, as the Firſt in 


Perſons Sacred, and that had ſome particular In- France. 
Ipiration of Divine Wiſdom; collecting their 
ayings and Sentences as ſo many Oracles, and 
vith ſo much the: greater Reverence and Religi® 
| on, 
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on, as he was the leſs able to judge; for he had 


no knowledge of Letters, no more than his Pre. 


deceſſors. For my part, I love them well, but 
I do not adore them. Amongſt others, Pes 
Bunel; a Man of great Reputation for Knowledge 
in his time, having, with ſome others of his ſort, 
ſaid ſome days at Muntaigne, in my Father' 


company ; he preſented him, at his departure, 


with a k, Intituled, Theologia natural ; fi 


Liber Creaturarum Magiſtri Raimondi de Sehond, 


And being that the I:a/ian» and Spaniſh Tongues 
were familiar to my Father; and that this Book 
is writ in Spaniſh, Fuſtian'd with Latin Termins. 
tions, he hoped that, with a little help, he might 
be able to underſtand it, and therefore recom- 


mended it to him for a very uſeful Piece, and 
'proper for the time wherein he gave it to him; 


which was then, when the Novel Doctrines of 
Martin Luther began to be in vogue, and in ma. 
ny places to ſtagger our ancient Belief : Where 
in he was very well advisd, wiſely, in his own 
Reaſon, foreſeeing, that the beginning of thi 
Diſtemper would eafily run into an Execrable 
Atheiſm, for the Vulgar not having the faculty 
of judging of things themſelves, ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be carried away by Appearance, after 
baving once been Inſpired with the Boldneſs to 
deſpiſe and controul thoſe Opinions they had 
before bad in extream Reverence, | ſuch as thoſe 


wherein their Salvation is concerned, and that 
time oſ the. Articles of their Religion were brought 
into Doubt and Diſpute ; they afterwards throw 


all other parts of their Belief into the ſame Un- 


_ certainty, they having in them no other Autho- 
rity or Foundation, than the other they had al- 
ready. di ; and ſhake off all the Impteſ. 


. 


ſians they had received from the Authoricy o 
KN 
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the Laws, or the Reverence of Ancient Cuſtom, 
25 a Tyrannical Yoak ; 


For with moſt eagerneſs they ſpurn the Law, 
By which they were before moſt kept in awe. 


Reſolving to admit nothing for the future, . to 
which they had not firſt interpos'd their qwn 
Decrees, and given their particular Conſent. It 
hapned chat my Father a little before his Death, 


| {Wccanſlate ſuch Authors as that, where is little 
but the Matter it ſelf co expreſs; but ſuch where- 
of Win che Ornament of ja Language and Elegancy 
1. Nof Style, is the main Endeavour, are dangerous 
e. eo attempt; eſpecially, when a Man is to turn 
chem into a weaker Idiom. It was a ſtrange and 
ii; Wa new Undertaking for me : But having, by 
le N chance, at that time little elſe to do, and not 
oy bing able to reſiſt the Command of the beſt 
n- ather that ever was, I did it as well as I could; 
and he was ſo well pleaſed with it, as to order 
it to be Printed ; which alſo, after his Death, 
was performed,” I found the Imagination of this 
Author exceeding fine, the Contexture of his 
Work, well followed, and his Deſign full of Pi- 
ty ; and becauſe many People take a Delight to 
read it, and particularly the Ladies to whom we 
owe the moſt Service, I have oſten been ready 
to aflift them, to clear che Book of two principal 
Objections. His Deſign is hardy, and bold 
for he undertakes, by Human and Natural Reas 
lem, to eſtabliſh, and make good againſt che 
| | Atheilts, 


Nam cupide inculcats nimis. ante metutum. Lucr. Ii. 5. 


having accidentally found this Book under à Bt; 
heap of other neglected Papers, commanded me e proper | 
b. eo tranſlate it for him into French. It is good to tranſlate 
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Atheiſts, all the Articlet of the Chriſtian Religin: der 
Wherein (to ſpeak the truth Y he is ſo firm, and N pur 
ſo ſucceſsful, that I do not think it poſſible ts Ming 
A4do better upon that Subject, and do believe tha Nel. 
3 he has been equalled by none: This Work ſeem. nat 
ing to me to be too Beautiful, and too Rich fo by 
an Author whoſe Name is fo little known, and WF Tis 
of whom all that we know is, that he was a Se. pte 
.% #iard who profeſſed Phyſick at Thoulouſe about 
_ two hundred Years ago; I enquired of Adria 
"= Twrnebus, Wü knew all things, what he though 

_ that Book ; who made Aer, That be thought 
%, ſome Abſtract drawn fron St. Thomas f 
; P yen; for that, in truth, bis Wit, full of infinin 
| Dearming, and abſolute Sabtilty, was only capable of 
. mee Thoughts. So it is, that, whoever was the 
| Author and Inventor (and *ris not Reaſonable 
without greater Occaſion, to deprive Sebond: of 
that Title he was a Man of great Sufficiency, 
and moſt admirable Patts. The firſt thing they 
reprehend in his Work is, That Chriſtians are t 
blame to repoſe their Belief upon Human Reaſon, 
which is conctiv d by Faith,” and” the particuln 
Inſpiration of Divine Grate. In which Objeion, 
there appears to be ſomething of Zeal to Fiery 
and therefore we are to endeavour to fartigft 
thoſe who put it forth, with the greater Mild. 
nels and Reſpect. This were a Task more pro- 
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5 per for a Man well read in Divinity, than for Mert 
3 me who know nothing of it; nevertheleſs, 1 WF) by 
* oonceſve that, in a thing ſo Divine, ſo high, Hag 
"a and ſo far tranſeending all Humane Intelligence, nd! 
= as this Truth, wich which it has pleaſed the Boun- t. b) 
cp of "Almighty God to enlighten us, it is ven Phe! 

| neceffary' that be ſhould, moreover, lend us his Jo 


=: If, to cotieive and imprint it in our Us 
ern, derſtanding 
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Lerſtandings: and do hot believe, chat means 
| Mpurdly Human, are in any fort capable of do. 
\ Wing ic: For, if they were, ſo many rare and ex- 4 
cellent Souls, and ſo abundantly furniſh'd with _ 
natural Force, in former Ages, had not, faird, Y 
Their Reaſon, to arfive at this Knowledge. 
Tis Fanb alone, chat Aivgly and certainly com- 
ptehends the deep Wa of our Religion but 
thal, 1 do lot Lay, tllat'it is not a Brave, and 
a very Laudable Attempt, to accdtimodate the” 
Natural and Humane Utenſils, that God, has en- 
dow'd us with; tothe Service of our Faith: It is 
not to be doubted, but that it is the moſt noble 
Uſe we can put them to; and that there is rot 
; Deſign in a Chriſtian-Man more Noble, than 
o make it the Aim and End of all his Thoughts 
and Studies, to extend and amplifie the Tritt of 


| 


, udi } e Truth; 
ei Belief. We do not farisfie our ſelves with 
„ ering God with our Souls and Underſtandings- 
ach. we moreover owe and render him a Cor-. 


poral Reverence, and apply our Limbs and Mos 
ions, and external Things, to do him Honour 3 
e muſt here do the ſame, and accompany our, 
zicht with all the Reaſon we have, but always; 


n. a. — 8 | & * 
on this Reſervation, not to fancy that it is upon, 
0 5 that it depends, nor that our Arguments and; — 


ndeavours can arrive at ſo ſupernatural and di- 
ing a Knowledge. If it enter not into us by an 
extraordinary Infuſion; if it only enter, not on- 


ly by Arguments of Reaſon, but 'moreoves, by: 


% aman Ways, it is not in us in its true Dignicy 

E, and Splendor ; and yet, I am afraid we only have 

n- r by this way. If we laid hold upon God by: 

i 2 bf. 371 Fed ;If wy 1 bo ors of 

hs pon "God by him, and not by us; A we had a 7 

of ieine Baſis and Porn Arütahe Ks n 
* {Would not have the power to ſhake us as they do, Fairh. | 
T our 3 


* 
= 
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our Fortreſs would not render to ſo weak a Bat. t. 
tery : the Love of Novelty, che Conſtraint of u 
Princes, the Succeſs of one Party, and the rab 1 


and fortuitous Change of our Opinions would c. 


| ſtand the Fury of theſe Waves with an immcte, 


If we were but touched with ehis Ray of Divini 


bometan, or Pagan, you will ftill find, that we fal 


not have the power to ſtagger and alter our Be. 
lief: We ſhould not then leave ic to the Mercy li 
of every novel Argument, nor abandon it to al a 
the Rhetorick in the World: We ſhould with. 


and unyielding Conſtancy. 


Ilifos fluctus rupes ut vaſfta refundis it, 
Et warias circum latrantes diſſipat ande 


As a vaſt Rock repels the rowli Tides, 
That foam and bark about her Marble Sides, 
From the ſtrong Mole: br Virus „ AE" ii * 


ty, it would appear throughout ; not only our 
Words, but our Works alſo, would carry it 
Brightneſs and Luſtre ; whatever proceeded from 
us, would be ſeen illuminated with this noble 
Light. We ought to be aſhamed, thar, in all 
the Human Seas, there never was any of the 
Faction, what Difficulty and ftrange Novelty 
ſoever his Doctrine impos'd upon him, that did 
not, in ſome meaſure, conform his Life and De- 

rtments to it, whereas ſo Divine and Heaven: 
y an Inſtitution, does only diſtinguiſh Chriſt 
ans by the Name. Will you ſee the Proof d 
this? Compare our Manners to thoſe of a Ms 


very ſhort ; whereas out of regard to the Repi- 
tation, and Advantage of our Religion, we ougit 
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ſhine in Vertue, and that it ſhould be ſaid of 


C. 

os; Are they fo Juſt, ſo Charitable, ſo Good? Yirrue, the 
[\ Then they are Chriſtians,” All other Signs are — 1 
d common to all Religions; Hope, Truſt, Events, Chriſtian 
.. WW Ceremonies, Penance and Martyrs. The pecu- Religion. 
lar Mark of our Truth ought to be our Vertue, 


as it is alſo the moſt Heavenly and Difficult, and 
the moſt worthy Product of Truth. For this 
our good St. Lewis was in the righe ; when the 
King of the Tartars, who was become Chriſtian, 
deſigned to come to Lyons, to kiſs the Pepe's Feet, 
and there to be an Eye-witneſs of the Sanctit 
he hoped to find in our Manners : Immediately 
to divert him from his Purpoſe ; for fear leſt 
our inordinate way of Living ſhou'd on the con- 
trary put him out of Conceit with ſo holy a Be- 
et, lief. And yet it happen'd quite otherwiſe ſince 
to this other, who going to Rome to the ſame 
End, and there ſeeing the Diſſoluteneſs of the 
ni- Prelates, and People of that Time, ſettled himſelf 
zur ſo much the more firmly in our Religion, conſi- 
is dering how great the Force and Divinity of it 
on WJ muſt neceſſarily be, that could maintain its Dig- 
nity and Splendor amongſt ſo much Corruption, 
all WJ and in ſo vicious Hands. If we had but one fingle 
che WY Grain of Faitb, we ſhould remove Mountains from 
Ity beirn Places, ſays the Sacred Word; our Actions, 
did chat would then be directed and accompanied by 
De- che Divinity would not be meerly Human, they 
en · would have in them ſomething of Miraculous, 
ſti- as well as our Belief ; Brevis eſt inſtitutio vite ho- 
fe, beat eque, ſi credas. Some impoſe upon the 
World that they believe that which they do not; 
(all others, more in number, make themſelves be- 
pu- eve that they believe, not being able to pene- 
rate into what it is to believe. We think it 
litange, if in the Civil War, which, at this time 
M diſorders 
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di ſorders our State, we ſee Events float, and van 

after a common and ordinary Manner; which 

is, becauſe we bring nothing to it but our own, 

Faſtice which is in one Party, is only there to 

. Ornament and Palliation ; it is indeed pretende{ 
y but tis not there receiv'd, ſettled and eſpouſcd, 
It is there, as in the Mouth of an Advocate, no 

Od affits as in the Heart and Affection of the Party. Got 
eur Faith owes his extraordinary Aſſiſtance to Faith and 
— Religion ; but not to our Paſſions, Men there ar 
Puffs. the Conductors, and therein ſerve themſelves of 
/ Religion, which ought to be quite contrary. O0. 
ſerve, if it be not by our own Hands, tha 

we guide and train ir, and draw it like Wa 

into ſo many contrary Figures, from a Rule in 

itſelf {o direct and firm. When and where ws 
this-more manifeſt, than in France in our Days! 

They who have taken it on the Left-hand, they 

who have taken it on the Right; they who cl 

it Black, they who call it White, alike emplo 

it to their Violent and Ambitious Deſigns, con- 

duct it with a Progreſs, ſo conform in Riot and 
Injuſtice, that they render the Diverſity they 

. pretended in their Opinions, in a Thing where 

on the Conduct and Rule of our Life depend 
doubtful and hard to believe. Can a Man fee, 

even from the ſame School and Diſcipline, Mu- 

ners more united, and more the ſame? Do bu 

Obſerve with what horrid Impudence we tok 
Divine Argnments too and fro, and how Irrel: 
par: giouſly we have both rejected and retaken them, 
aber it be according as Fortune has ſhifted our Places it 
Lenfu! 10 theſe inteſtine Storms. This ſo folemn Props 
zate Arms ſition, Whether it be Jawful for a Subje& to Ra 

8 8 the and take up, Arms againſt bis Prince for the Defas 
defence of bis Religion : Do you remember in whol 


Religin. Mouths the laſt Year, the Affirmative of it I 
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be Prop of one Party, and the Negative the 
ich Pillar of another? And hearken now from what 
vn, NOuarter comes the Vote, and Inſtruction of 
tor Worth the one, and the other; and if Arms make 
eſs Noiſe and Rattle for this Cauſe, than for 


dat. We condemn thoſe to the Fire, who ſay, 
not b: Truth muſt be made to bear the Yoak of our Ne- 
500 Ney; and how much more does France, then 
and Way it? Let us confeſs the Truth; whoever 


hould draw out the Army, lawfully rais'd by 
e King's Authority, choſe who take up Arms 
ut of pure Zeal to Religion, and alſo thoſe 
ho only do it to protect the Laws of their 


ould hardly out of both theſe put together, 
ake one compleat Company of Gens de Armes. 


ys! BWhence does this proceed, that there are fo few 
her e be found, who have maintained the fame 
cal Will, and the ſame Progreſs in our Civil Com- 
lo) Wotions, and that we ſee them one while move 


ountry, or for the Service of their Prince, 


col- Nut a Foot-pace, and another run Full-ſpeed ? 
ant Wind the ſame Men one while endamage our 
ney Affairs by their violent Heat and Aufterity, and 
ere- WWnother by their Coldneſs, Gentleneſs and Slow- 
nds, else; bur chat they are puſh'd on by particular 


dcauſal Conſiderations, according to the Va- 


birt we do not willingly afford Devotion any o- 
 tok Offices, but thoſe that beſt ſuĩit with our 
reren Paffions. There is no Hoſtility ſo admira- 
dem ge, as the Chriſtian. Our Zeal pertorms Won- 


ed, Cruelty, Ambition, Avarice, DetraRtion 
Rebellion: Bur when it moves againſt the 


ice, unleſs, by Miracle, ſome rare and vertu- 
| Diſpoſition. promprs us to it, we ſtir neither 


ers, when it ſeconds our -Inclinations to Ha- 


M 2 Hand 


ety whereof they move ? I evidently perceive 


lair towards Bounty, Benignity and Tempe- 
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Hand nor Foot. Our Religion is intended u 
extirpate Vices; whereas it skreens, nomiſhs 
and incites them. We muſt not mock Ged. { 
we did believe in him, 1 do not ſay by Faith, 
but with a ſimple Belief, that is to fay (and! 


— 


ſpeak it to. our great Shame ) if we did bee le 
him, as we do any other Hiſtory; or 2s uw; 1 
would do one of our Corwanions, we Hou p 
love him above all other Thines for the infinie G 
Bounty and Beauty that ſhins in him: At lei 
 he-would go equal into our Affections, wid \ 
Riches, Pleaſures, Glory, and our Friends. .THM 
. beſt of us is not ſo much afraid eo injure him, a F 
be is afraid to injure his Neighbour, his Ku 
man, or his Maſter, Is there any ſo weak U 
U derſtanding, that having on one ſide the Oh 
of one of our vicious Pleaſures, and on the 6 F. 
ther ( in equal Knowledge and Perſuaſion) the 
State of an Immortal Glory, will diſpute for tk 
firſt - againſt che other? And yet we oft-cina 1; 
renounce this out of pure Contempt: For uch 
Luſt tempts us to Blaſpheme, it not, peradvengi.. 
ture, the very Deſire to offend 2 The Philo. 
pher Antiſtbenes, as the Prieſ# wat initiating Mit 
in the Myſteries of Orpbens, telling him That thi be 
who profeſt themſelves of that Religion, ere cenioſt 
to receive Perfect and Eternal Felicities after Drat 201 
If theu believeſt that, anſwered he, I de 4 
"thou die thy ſelf * Diogenes more rudely, accoi.; 
ing to his manner, and more remote from ober 
Purpoſe, to the Prieſt that in like manner pte ch. 
ed to him, to became of bis Religion, that be me \ 
- obtain the Happineſs of the other Merid: H hat, lh... : 
he, Thou:wouldeſ# have me to believe that Ageſlu ure 
f and Epaminondas, who were jo Great Men, Mat 


be Miſerable, and that thou, who art but a Cath, ut 
canſt do not bing to Purpoſe, ſnail be Happy, Wt; 
£1 14 , { | ; £ Sf l * 
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n art @ Prieſt ? Did we receive theſe great Pro- 
ſes of Eternal Beatirude with the ſame Reve- 
ence and Reſpect, that we do a Philoſophical- 


4 ure, We ſhould not have Death in fo great 

nal lorror: wh 

lede a 8 1 

VN. jam ſe moriens diſſelvi conquereretur, Iucret. 

0088 5.1 magis ire foras, veſtemque relinquere ut anguis 13. 

w Gauderet, prælonga ſenex aut cornua Ceryus. | 
al | 
1 We ſhould not then dying tepine to be 


Diſſolv'd, but rather ſtep out cheerfullß 

5 1 we Old Hut, and with the Snake be 
ela | & 

UM To caſt the Old uneaſie Slouzh we had :- 

je Oc with th' Old Stag, rejoyce to be now clear 

From the large Head, too pond'cous.grown 
rod bear. | 


deſite to be diſſoly'd, we ſhould ſay, and to be 
ith Jeſus Chriſt. The force of Plato's Arꝑu- 
ents concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 
nt ſome of his Diſciples to untimely Graves, 
at they might the ſooner enjoy the Things 
had made them hope for. All which is a 
oſt evident Sign, that we only receive our Re- 
gion alter our own Faſhion, by our own Hands, 
& TW otherwiſe than other Religions are re- i 
ivd. Either we are come into the Country 
here it is in Practice, or we bear a Reverence _ 
d the Antiquity of it, or to the Authority of I 
: Mea kts have maintained it, or fear the 
lenaces it fulminates againſt Miſcreants, or are 
ur d by its Promiſes. Theſe Conſiderations 
bt, tis true, to be apply d to our Belief, but 
„ >uvſidiaries only, for they are Human Obli- 
tions.” Another Religion, other” N 5 
| _ 
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the like Promiſes and Threats, might by the 


_ fame way, imprint a quite contrary Belief. We 


ate Chriſtians by the lame Title, that we are b. 
ee and Germans. And what Plato ſays, Thy 
there are few Men ſo obſtinate in their Atheiſm, thu 


a preſſing Danger will not redure to an ac nov lid. 


ment of the Divine Power, does not concern a true 
Chriſtian; tis for Mortal and Human Relig. 


ons to be receiv'd by Human Recommendation. 
What kind of Faith can we expect that ſhould 


be, that Cowardize and want of Courage doe; 


eſtabliſh in us? A pleaſant Faith, that does not 
believe what it believes, but for want of Cou- 
rage to believe it. Can a vicious Paſſion, fuch 
as Inconſtancy and Aſtoniſhment cauſe any te. 
gular Product in our Souls? They are confident i 


their own Fudement, ſays he, That what is ſaid g 


Hell, and future Torments, is all feign'd : But a 
Ofcafion of making the Experiment preſenting it ſeh, 


bar OW Age or Diſeaſes bring them to the Brink of 


rhe Gizoe, the Terrour of Death, by the Herror of thi 
future Condition, inſpires them with a new Bi, 
And by reaſon that ſuch Impreflions render them 
timorous, he forbids in his Laws all ſuch threat 
ning Doctrines, and all Perſuaſjon, that any thing 


of III can befal a Man from the Gods, except 


- Bion 4x 
Aibeiſt. 


eit ore abet being a Propoſition, as une 


ing for his great Good, when they happen to 
him, and for a Medicinal Effect. They ſay of 
Bion, that infected with the Atheiſm of Fheodors, 
he had long had retigious Men in great Scom 
arid Contempt, but that Death ſarprizing hin, 


he pave himſelf up to the moſt exrream Supe 


ftition ; as if the Gods withdrew, and return'd f. 
cording to the Neceſſities of Bion. Plato, and hi 
Examples would conclude; that we are berg 
eo à belief of God, either by Reaſon, ot d 


u 


— 
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ral as monſtrous, ſo difficult alſo, and very hard 
to fink into Human Underſtanding, how arro- 
gant and irregular ſoever; there are enough 
een, out of Vanity and Pride, to be the Au- 
thors of extraordinary and reforming Opinions 
have outwardly affected the Profeſſion-; who, 
if they are ſuch Fools, have nevertheleſs not had 
the power to Plant them in their own Conſci- 
ence. Yet will they not fail to lift up their 
Hands towards Heaven, if you give them a good 
thruſt with a Sword into the Boſom; and when. 
Fear or Sickneſs has abated, and ſuppreſs'd the 
licentious Fury of this giddy Humour, they will 
eaſily re-unite, and very diſcreetly ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be reconciled to the Publick Faith and 
Examples. A Doctrine ſeriouſly digeſted is one 
thing, and thoſe 1 Impreſſions another; 
which ſpringing from the Diſorder of an un- 
bing d Underſtanding, float at random and great 


* 


* 
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uncertainty in the * Miſerable, and ſenſ - 


le Men, who ſtrive to be worſe than they can! / 
The Error of Paganiſm, and the Ignorance of our 
Sacred Truth ! Let this great Soul, but great 
only in Human Greatneſs, fall yet into this o- 
ther Miſtake, that Children and Old Men were moſt 
ſuſceptible 'of Religion, as if it ſprung and deriv'd 
its Reputation from our Weakneſs. The Knot 
that ought to þind'the Judgment and the Will, 
that ought to reſtrain the Soul, and join it to 
the Creator, muſt be a Knot that derives the 
Foldings and Strength, not from our Conlidera- 
tions, from our Reaſons and Paſſions; but from 
2 Divine and Supernatural Conſtraint, having 
but one Farm, one Face, and one Luſtre, which 
s the Authority of God, and his Divine Grace. 
Now the Heart and Soul being governed and 
commanded by Faith, tis but reaſon that they 
ht M4 , would 
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ſhould muſter all their other Faculties, for a; 
- much as they are able to pei form, to the Service 
and Aſſiſtance of their Deſign. Neither is it to 
be imagined, that all this Machin has not ſome 
Marks imprinted upon it by the Hand of the 
mighty Archite#, and that there is not in the 
Things of this World, ſome Iinage, that in ſome 
Divinity meaſure reſembles the Workman, who has built 
imprimed and form'd them. He has, in his ſtupendious 
on the out. Works, left the Character of his Divinity, and 
* £4- *tis our own weakneſs only that hinders us, we 
ick of tbe FE 
urid. Cannot diſcern it. Tis what he himſelt is pleal. 
| ed to tell us, that he manifeſts his inviſible Operati. 
dens tous, by thoſe that are viſible. Sebonde apply'd 
/ himſelf co this laudable and noble Study, and de- 
monſtrates to us, that there is not any Part or 
/ Member of the World, that diſclaims or dero- 
gates from its Maker. It were to do Wrong to 
the Divine Bounty, did not the Univerſe con- 
ſent to our Belief : The Heavens, the Earth, the 
1 Elements, our Bodies and our Souls; all theſe con- 
5 cur to this, if we can but find out the way to 
The World uſe them. For this World is a Sacred Temple, 
« Sacred into which Man is introduced, there to con- 
Temple. | template Statues, not the Works of a Mortal 
Hand, but ſuch as the Divine Purpoſe has made 
the Objects of Senſe, the Sun, the Stars, the 
Mater, and the Earth, to repreſent thoſe that 
are intelligible to us. The inviſible things of God, 
5 ſays St. Paul, appear by the Creation of the World, 
* bis Eternal Wiſdom and Divinity being confidered by 
W 1 


Manil1.4, © Atque adeo faciem cali non invidet orbi 
Ve Dems, vultuſque ſuus corpuſque recludit 
Semper volvendo: Seq; ipſum inculcat & offert, 
| U bene cognoſei poſſit doceatque vVidendd. 
g 5 - Dudlis erat, doce atque ſuns attendere leges, And 


* 
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Ot ſeeing and admiring Heavens Face: 

But rowling it about, does ſtiil a new 
Object its Face and Body to our view, 
And int' our Minds himſelf inculcates ſo, 
That we may well the mighty Mover know, 
Inſtructing us by ſeeing him the Cauſe 

Of all, co rev'rence, and obey his Laws. 


Now our Prayers, and Humane Diſcourſes are 


of God is the Form: Tis that, which gives fa- 
ſion and value to it. As the vertuous Actions 
of Socrates and Cato remain vain and fruitleſs; 


the true Creater of all things for their End and 


without Faſhion, and without Light, if Faith 
nd Grace be not added to it, Faith coming to 
int and illuſtrate it. Sebonde's Arguments ren- 
lers them firm and ſolid, and to that degree, 


and of being the firſt Guides to an Elementary 
Chriſtian,to put him into the way of this Know- 
edge: They in ſome meaſure form him to, and 


render him capable of, the Grace of God, by which 


means he afterward compleats and perfects him- 
ſelf in the true Belief, I know a Man of Autho- 
ity, bred up to Letters, who has conſeſs d to me, 
to have been reduced from the Errors of Miſcreancy 


by Sebonde's Arguments. And ſhauld they be 


tripped of this Ornament, and of the Aſſiſtance 
and Approbation of the Holy Faith, and be look- 
ed upon ag meer Humane Fancies only, to on 
In | | tend 


And God himſelf envies not Men the Grace 


but as ſterile and undigeſted Matter: The Grace 


for not having had the Love and Obedience of _ 
Object, and for not having known God. So is 


it with our Imaginations and Diſcourſes, they 
have a kind of Body, but it is an inform Maſs 


that they are capable of ſerving for Directions, 
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tend with thoſe who are precipitated into the 
readful and horrible Darkneſs of Irreligion, A. 
they will even there find them as ſolid and firm, th 
as any others of the ſame Quality, that can be A. 
oppoſed againſt them; fo that we ſhall be reac; I 
to ſay to our Opponents. ap 


Si melius quid habes, accerſe, vel imperium fer. Nen 


If you have Arguments more fit, 
Produce them, or to theſe ſubmit. ' 


Let them admit the Force of our Reaſons ; Or 
Jet them ſhew us others, and upon ſome other 
Subject better woven, and a finer Thread. Ire 
am unawares half engaged in the ſecond Obje. Ml Fo 
Qion, to which I propos'd to make anſwer in D. 
the behalf of Sebonde. Some ſay, That bis Ag. Wil G1, 
ments are weak, and unable to make good what be in 
> * - gends ; and undertake with great eaſe to confute 
| them. Theſe are to be a little more roughly 
handled ; for they are more dangerous and ma 
licious than the et. Men willingly wreſt the 
Sayings of others to favour their own Prejud- 
cate Opinions; to an Atheiſt all Writings tend to 
* Atheiſm, he corrupts the moſt Innocent Matter 
with his own Venom; theſe have their Judg: 
ments ſo prepoſſeſt, that they cannot reliſh & 
bonde's Reaſons. As to the reſt, they think vt 
give them very fair play in putting them ini 
the Liberty of our Religion with Weapons mere 
ly Humane, which in her Majeſty full of Av 
thority and Command, they durſt not attack 
| The means that T ſhall uſe, and that I think mol 
: proper to ſubdue this Frenzy, is, to cruſh 
> _ ſpurn under Foot Pride and Human Fiercench; 
ö to make chem ſenſible of the Inanity, vo 
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and Vileneſs of Man: To wreſt the wretched 

Arms of their Reaſon out of their Hands, to make. 

them bow down, and bite the Ground under the 
Authority and Reverence of the Divine Majeſty. 

'Tis to that alone, that Knowledge and Wiſdom in 
appertain, that alone, that can make a true Eſti- only be- 
mate of it ſelf, and from which we purloin what- longs 10 thy 


erer we value our ſelves, twinity. 
Ov ð id p2grev 6 Ogds wiye I anky fauTiy. Horacum 
| ' Adagium. 


God not permits, that any one ſhould be 
More wiſe than he. 


Let us ſubdue this Preſumption; The firſt 
Foundation of this Tyranny of the Evil Spirit. 
Deus ſuperbis refiſtit : Humilibus autem dat gratiam. 
God refiſts the Proud; but 3 Grace to the Humble. 1 Per. 5. x. 
Underſtanding is in the Gods, lays Plato, and not at 

al, or very little in Men, Now it is in the mean 

time a great Conſolation to a Chriſtian Man, 

to ſee our Frail and Mortal Parts ſo fitly ſuited 

to our Holy and Divine Faith, that when we 

employ- them to the Subjects of their oon 
Mortal and Frail Nature, they are not even 

there more equally, or more firmly, adjuſted, 

Let us fee then, it Man has in his Power o- 

ther more forcible and convincing Reaſons, 

than thoſe of Sebonde ; that is to ſay, If it be in 

him to arrive at any Certainty by Arguments 

and Reaſons. For St. Awguſftin, diſputing a- 

prinſt theſe People, has good Cauſe to reproach 

them with Injuſtice, in that they maintain the part 

of our Belief to be falſe, that our Reaſon cannot 

efabliſh. And to ſhew that a great many things. 

may be, and may have been of which our Na- 

ure could not ſound the Reaſon and d 
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he propoſes to them certain known and un— 
doubted Experiments, wherein Men confeſs 
they ſee nothing, and this he does, as all other 
things, with a curious and ingenious Inquiſition, 


We muſt do more than this, and make them 


know, that to convince the Weakneſs of their 
Reaſon, there is no Neceflity of culling out 
rare Examples: And that it is ſo defective, aud 
ſo blind that there is no Faculty clear e. 


nough for it, that to it the eaſy and the hald 


The VViſ⸗ 
dem of the 
World, 
. Folyw 

Cd. 


ith 


are all one; that all Subjects equaliy, and Nature 
in general diſclaims its Authority, and rejz&; 
its Mediation. What does Truth mean when 
ſhe preaches to us to fly Worldly Philoſophy, when 
ſhe 1o often inculcates to us, That our Il iſdum i; 
but Folly in the Sight of God, That the waireſt of 
all Vanities is Man: That the Man who preſume; 
upon bu Wiſdom, does not yet know what Wiſdom u; 
and that Man, who M nothing if be think himſelf 
to be any thing, does ſeduce and deceive bimclf? 
Theſe Sentences of the Holy Gboſt do ſo clearly 
and lively expreſs that which I would maintain, 
that I ſhould need no other Proof againſt Men, 
who would with all Humility and Obedience 
ſubmit to his Authority: But theſe will be 
whip'd at their own Expence, and will not ſuffer 


that a Man oppoſe their Reaſon, but by it (lf, 


him believe, that this admirable Motion of the 


Let us then for once conſider a Man alone, 


without foreign Aſſiſtance, arm'd only with his 


own proper Arms, , and unfuniſh'd of the Divine 
Grace and Wiſdom, which is all his Honour, 
Strength, and the Foundation of his Being. Let 
us. ſee what Certainty be has in his fine Equi- 
page. Let him make me underſtand, by the 
Force of, his Reaſon, upon what Foundations 
he has built thoſe great Advantages, he chigks 
he has over other Creatures: Who has made 
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Tapers that roll over his Head, the wonderful 
Motions of that infinite Ocean ſhould be eſtab- 
liſh'd, and continue fo many Ages, for his 
Service and Convenience? Can any thing be 
imagin'd ſo ridiculous, that this miſerable and 
wretched Creature, who is not ſo much as 
Maſter of himſelf, but ſubject to the Injuries of 
all things, ſnould call himſelf Maſter and Em- 
peror of the World, of which, he has not 
Power to know the leaſt part, much leſs to 
command the whole. And the Privilege, which 
he attributes to himſelf, of being the only 
Creature in this vaſt Fabrick, that has the Un- 
derſtanding to diſcover the Beauty, and the 
Parts of it; the only one who can return 
thanks to the Architect, and keep Account of 
the Revenues and Disburſments of the World ; 
who, I wonder, ſeal'd him this Patent? Lec 
us ſee his Commiſſion for this great Employ- 
ment. Was it granted in favour of the Wiſe 
only? Few People will be concern'd in it. 
Are Fools and wicked Perſons. worthy ſo extra- 
ordinary a Favour? And being the worſt parc 


- 
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of the World, to be prefer'd before the reſt ? cicero de 
* hall we believe Cicero! Quorum ig itur cauſa quis Nat. Deoc. 


dixerit effectum eſſe mundum ? Eorum ſcilicet ani- lib. 2. 


mantium, que ratione utuntur. Hi ſunt Dii & 
Homines, quibus profetlo nibil eſt meliun. For whoſe 
Jake hall we therefore. conclude, that the World was 
made? For tbeirs uno have the Uſe of Reaſon : 
Theſe are Godt and Men, than whom certainly no- 


thing can be better. We can never ſufficiently 


decry the Impadenys of this Copjuntion. But 
wretched Crearure, what has Tein himſelf wor- 


thy of ſuch an Advantage? To conſider. the 
ncorruptible Exiſtency of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
v4 | their 
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their Beauty, Magnitude and continual Revo. To 

lution by ſo exact a Rule: | not 

Luer. l.. Cum ſuſpicimus magna Celeftia mund We 


Templa ſuper, ſtelliſque micantibus Ethera fixum, Mc 
Et venit in mentem Lune, Soliſque viarum. 


When we above the Heavenly Arch behold, 
And the vaſt Roof ſtudded with Stars of Gold, 
And call to mind the Courſes that the Sun 
And Moon in their alternate Office run. 


To conſider the Dominion and Influence thoſe {Mir 
Bodies have, not only over our Lives and thi: 
'& Fortunes ; N 
1 | ; 5 | kin 
* Manil.l.;, Fails etenim, & vitas hominum ſuſpendit ab aftri, ion 
Men's Lives and Actioni on the Stars depend, 
But even over our Inclinations, our Thoughts 


and Wills, which they govern, incite, and agi- 
tate at the Mercy of their Influences, 


— 
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Id. lib. 1, ——————Speculataque lange 
Deprendit tacitis dominant ia legibus aftra, 
Et totum alterna mundum ratione meveri, 

Fatorumque wices certis diſcernere ſignis. 


Contemplating the Stars, he finds that they 
Rule by a ſecret and a ſilent ſway ; 
Ando th' ennamel'd Sphears which rule 

above 
Do ever by alternate Cauſes move. 

And ſtudying theſe, he alſo can foreſee, 
By certain Signs the turns of Deſtiny. 
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To ſee that there is not ſo much as a Man, no 
not a King, exempt from this Dominion, bur 
that Monarchies, Empires, and all this lower 
World, follow the Influence of the Celeſtial 
Motions, | 


Duantaq ; uam parvi faciant diſcrimina mot: Id. lib. 1. 


Tantum eſt hoc regnum, quod Reg ibus imperat ipſis. 


How great a change a little motion brings; 
So great the Kingdom is, that governs Kings. 


ſe if our Vertue, our Vices, our Knowledge, and 
id this very Diſcourſe we ate upon, of the Power 
of the Stars, and the Compariſon we are ma- 
king betwixt them and us, proceed, as our Rea- 
on ſuppoſes, from their. Favour : 


Et pontum tranare poteſt C vertere Trojam, 
ts Alterius ſors eft ſcribendis legibus apta: 
pj. Ecce patrem nati perimunt : Natoſque parentes, 
Nutuaque armati coeunt in vulnere fratres, 
Nom noſtrum hoc bellum eſt, coguntur tanta movere, 
Inque ſuas ferri penas, lacerandaque membra. 


One mad in Love may croſs the Raging Seas, 
Toreturn proud Iliums lofty Palaces ; 
Another's Fate inclines him more by far, 

To ſpend his time at the litigious Bar. | 
Sons kill their Fathers, Fathers kill their Sons, - 
le And one arm'd Brother againft another runs. 

This War's not theirs, but Fares that ſpurs 

them on, Sig | 

To ſhed the Blood, which ſhed, they muſt 

bemoan. | a IT tr 


0 | | If 


Furit alte, amore, Id. 2574. 
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If we derive this little Portion of Reaſon we her 
from the Bounty of Heaven, how 1s it poſlibe 
that Reaſon ſhould ever make us equal to it? 
How ſubject its Eſſence and Condition to oy; 
Knowledge ? Whatever we ſee in that Body 
does aſtoniſh us; que molitio, quæ ferramenta, qi 
veces, que machine, qui miniſtri tanti operis fuerun;? 
What Contrivance, what Tools, what Timber, what 
Engines, were employed about ſo (upendions a Wink! 
Why do we deprive it of Soul, of Life and 
Diſcourſe ?, Have we diſcovered in it any im. 
mote or inſenſible Stupidity , we who have ng 
Commerce with the Heavens, but by Obedi. 
ence ? Shall we ſay that we have diſcover'd in 
no other Creature, but Man, the uſe of a res. 
ſonable Soul? What, have we ſeen any thing 
like the Sun? Does he ceaſe. to be, becauſe we 
have ſeen nothing like him? And do his Mot. 


>. Sen. de 
ira, lib, 2. 
cap. 9. 


Mort a 
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Soul, and the Earthly Habitation dulls the Faculties 
le of the Imagination. Preſumption is our Natural 
nd Original Diſeaſe. The moſt wretched and 
ar frail of all Creatures, is Man, and withal the 
0 WMoroudeſt, He feels , and ſees himſelf Jodged 
% here in the dirt and filth of the World, nailed 
* and civetted to the worſt and deadeſt part of the 
ve WVoiverſe, in the loweſt Story of the Houſe, and 
©! Wmoſt remote from the Heavenly Arch, with A- 
nd Wnimals of the worſt condition of the three; and. 
u. yet in his Imagination will be placing himſelf 
no above the Circle of the Moon, and bringing the 
d. I Earch under his Feet. Tis by the ſame vanity 
n of Imagination, that he equals himſelf to God, 
attributes to himſelf Divine Qualities, with- 
draws and ſeparates himſelf from the Crowd of 
other Creatures, cuts out the ſhares of Animals 
his Fellows and Companions, and diſtributes to 
hem-Portions of Faculties and Force, as him- 
Elf thinks fit. How does he know by the 
Strength of his Underſtanding, the Secret and in- 
ernal Motions of Animals? And from what 
dmparifon betwixt them and us, does he con- 
lude the Stupidity he attributes to them? When 

I play with my Cat, who knows whether I do 
dot make her more ſport, than ſhe makes me? 
Ve mutually divert one another with our play. 


0 It have my hour to begin, or to refuſe, ſhe alſo 
N a hers, Plato, in his Picture of the Golden 


\ge under Saturn, reckons, amongſt the chief 

| 1 that —_— bad, 8 

| Wit 45 W Wiri imormin 

imſelf, be knew 7 true Qualities and — F 

bem all, by which he acquired a very perfe&t 

ntelligence and Prudence, and led his Life more 

appily, than we could do. Need we a better J 

roof to candetnn a Human Imprudence in the "if 
PT N concern 
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concern of Beaſts? This great Author was d 
Opinion, that Nature, for the moſt part, in the 
Corporal Form ſhe gave them, had only regal © 
to the Uſance of Prognoſticks that were in hi; 
time thence derived. The Defe& that hind: 
Communication betwixt them and us, why my Ml In 
it not be on our part, as well as theirs? *Tis ye kr 
to determine, where the Fault lies, that we 15 
underſtand not one another; for we underſian{iM nc 
them no more, than they do us, and by they 50 

| ſame reaſon, they may think us to be Beaſts, à fe. 
we think them. Tis no great wonder if we u. M 
: derftand not them, when we do nor underſtan{ 
a Baſque. And yet ſome have boaſted; that the 
undetſtood them, as —_— Tyanzus, Min © 
put, Tirefias, Thales and others. And ſeeing ity 
ſo, as Coſmographers report, that there are Na, 
ons that receive a Dog for their King, they mull 
of neceſlity be able to interpret his Voice ail An 
Motions. © We muſt obferve the Parity betwin eg 
us: We have fome competent Apprebenſions d fee 
their Senſe, and ſo have Beaſts of ours, and many... 
by the ſame reaſon : They careſs us, threaten u,8il.. . 
and beg of us, and we do the ſame to them. Io 
to the reſt, we manifeſtly. diſcover, that the poi 
Commmni- have a full and abſolute Communication among 
Beaſts 7 themſelves, and that they perſectiy underſtand 
| moneft one another, not only thoſe of the ſame bit d 
themſelves, divers kinds. PIT, 1} 5 | 
Luct.l.5... Er mute pecudes, & denique ſepta ferarum 


Diſſimiles fuerunt 2oces, variaſque cluere 1 
Cum metus, aut dolor eſt, aut cum jam gaudi 
Aen. N 


The Tamer Herds, and wilder fort of Brute, 


- * Thowph we, and rightly too, conclude them a ; oy 
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Net utter diſſonant and various Note, _ 
From gentler Lungi, or more diſtended Tbroati, 
Ai Fear, or Grief, or Anger do them move, 

Or as they more approach ihe Joys of Love. 


In one kind of barking of 4 Dog, the Horfe 
knows he 'is arigry ; of another ſort of Bark, he 
is not afraid. Even in the very Beaſts, that have 
no Voice at all, we eaſily conclude from the 
Society of Offices, we obſerve amongſt them, 
ſome other ſort of Communication; their very 
Motions diſcover it, 
Neon alia longe ratione, atque ipſa videtur 

' Protrahere ad geſtum pueros infantia lingua. 


- 


As we may ſee in Tongue: t1'd Infancy, 2 
Children by Signs, their want of Speech ſupply. 


# 


u And why not, as well as our Mutes diſpute, con- 
thr teſt, and tell Stories by Signs ? Of which I have 
"Wen ſome by Practice, fo Subtile and Active that 
way, that in earneſt, they wanted nothing of 
u che Perfection of making themſelves underſtood, 
Lovers ate angry, reconcil'd, intreat, thank, ap- 


1 point, and finally ſpeak all things, by their Eyes. 

„ El ſilentio ancor ſuole | > 22 

a Haver priegbi, & parole. 8 
Eten Silence in à Lover, 


Love and Courtſhip can diſoves. 


What, with the. Hands? We require, promiſe; 
call, difmiſs, threaten, pray, ſupplicate, deny, 
refaſe, ifiterrogate, admire, number, confeſs, 
epent, fear, confound, doubt, inſtruct, com- 
and, ittelte, encourage, ſwear, teſtify, accuſe; 
Wo & N 2 | condemn, 
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Variation and Multiplication, even to the E- 

mulation of Speech. With the Head we in. 

; vite, remand, confeſs, deny, give the lye, 
6 welcome, honour, reverence, diſdain, demand, 
| rejoice, lament, reject, careſs, rebuke, ſubmit, 
buff, encourage, threaten, aſſure, and enquire, 

What, with the Eye-brows? What, with the 

Shoulders? There is not a Motion that does 

not ſpeak, and in an intelligible Language 

without Diſcipline, and. a publick Language 

that every one underſtands: Prom whence i 

ſhould follow, the Variety and Uſage diſtin- 

guiſh'd from others confider'd, that theſe ſhould 

rather be judg'd the Propriety of Human 

Nature. I omit what Necefliry- particularly 

does ſuddenly ſuggeſt to thoſe who are in need; 

the Alphabets upon the Fingers, Grammar 

in Geſture, and the Sciences which are only by 

them exereis d and expreſs d with the Nations 

_ that Pliny reports have no other Language. An 
Embaſſador of the City of Abdera, after a 

long Conference with Ag, King of Sparts, 

demanded of him, Vell, Sir, What Anſwer mul 

I return to my Fellow-Citizens? That I have given 

2 thee leave, (ſaid he) to ſay what thou ,vouldeh, 

and as much as thou wouldeſt, without ever ſpeaking 

2 Word. ls not this a filent Speaking, and very 

eaſy ta be underſtood ? As to the.ceſt, what 

is, there in vs, that we do not ſee in the Ope- 
rations of Animals 2 Is there a Polity better 
order'd, the Offices better diſtributed, and more 
inviolably obſerv'd. and maintain'd, than th 
| | 0 
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of Bees? Can we imagine chat ſuch, and fo 
regular a Diſtribution of Employments, can be 
carry'd on without Conſideration and Prudence? 


* 
a 
E. Hu quidam ſignis, atque bac exempla ſequuti 
Ne Eſſe apibus partems divine mentis, & bauſt us , 
© e/Ethereos dixere, Ls 


it, Having contemplated rhe Working Bees, 

e. Tbeir Civil Regiment, and Policies, 

he Some have not ſtuck preſently to conclude, 
e That they in part with Reaſon are endu d. 


8 Wl The Swallows that we ſee, at the Return of 
he Spring, ſearching all the Corners of our 
n. 8 Houſes for the moſt commodious Places where- 
ud in to build their Neſt ; do they ſeek without 
an i Judgment, and amongſt a thoutand, chuſe out 
we moſt proper for their Purpoſe, wichone 
0; ¶ Diſcretion? In that elegant and admirable 
Comexture of their Building, can Birds rather 
make choice of a ſquare Figure than a round, 
of an obtuſe than of a right Angle, without 
knowing their Properties and Effects? Do they 
bring Water, and then Clay, without knowing 
that the Hardneſs of the latter grows ſofter by 
being wet? Do they mat their Palace with 
Moſs or Down, without foreſeeing, that their 
tender Young will lye more ſafe and eafy? Do 
they fecure themſelves from the wet and rainy 
Winds, and place their Lodgings towards the 
Eaſt, without knowing the different Qualities of 
thoſe Winds, and conſidering, that one is more 
comfortable than the other; Why does the 
Spider make her Web ſtreightet in one place, 
and ſlacker in another? Why now make one 
fore of Knot,. and then another, if ſhe has 
not Deliberation, Thought, and Concluſion ? 

| N 3 | Ve 
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We ſufficiently diſcover in moſt of their Works, 
how much Animals. excel us, and how unable 
our Art is to imitate them. We ſee neverthe. 
leſs in more groſs Peiformances, that we em. 
ploy. all our Faculties, and apply the utmoſt 
Power of opr Souls; why do we not conclude 
the ſame of them? Why ſhould we attribute to 
I know not what natural and ſervile Inclination, 
the Works that excel all we can do by Nature 
and Art? Wherein, before we are aware, we 
give them a mighty Advantage aver us, in 
making Nature, with a maternal Sweetneſs, to 
accompany and lead them, as it were, by the 
Hand, co all the Actions -and Commodities of 
their Life, whilſt ſhe leaves us to Chance and 
Fortune, and to ſeek out by Art, the things that 
are neceſſary to our Conferyation, at the ſame 

time denying us the Means of being able, b 
any Inſtruction or Contention of Underſtand 
ing, to arrive at the Natural Sufficiency of 
Beaſts: So that their brutiſſi Stupidity ſurpaſſes, 
in all Conveniences, all that our Divine Intel- 
ligence can do. Really, at this rate, we might 
with great Reaſon call her an unjuſt Step-Mo- 
ther: But it is nothing ſo, our Polity is not fo 
4rregular and deform'd. Nature has been gene 
rally kind to all her Creatures, and there is not 
one, ſhe has not amply furniſh'd with all means 
neceſſary for the Conſervation of his Being, 
For the common Complaints that I hear Men 
make (as the Liberty of cheir Opinions do one 
"while lift them up to the Clouds, and then 2. 
gain depreſs them to the Antipodes) that we 
are the only Animal abandon d naked upon 
the bare Earth, ty'd and bound, not having 
where-withal to arm and cloath us, but by the 
vpoil of others; whereas Nature has N . 
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other Creatures, either with Shells, Husks, 
Bark, Hair, Wool, Prickles, Leather, Down, 
Feathers, Scales, and Silk, according to the Ne- 
ceſſities of their Being; Has arm'd them with 
Talons, Teeth and Horns, where with to aſſault 
and detend, and has her ſelf taught them, that 
which is moſt proper for them, to ſwim, to run, 
to fly and ſing, whereas Man neither knows how 
to walk, ſpeak, eat, or do any thing but weep, 
without teaching. 


Tum perro puer ut ſævis profeltus ab undis, ucret. 
Navita, nudus bumi jacet infant, indigus omni . 
Vitali auxilio, cum primum in lumins oras 
Nexibus ex alvo matris natara profudit, 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, æquum eſt 
Cui tantùm in vita reffet tranſire malorum : 
At variæ creſcunt pecudes, armenta, feræque, 
Nec crepitacula ex opus eft nec cuiquam adbibenda ef 
. Alma nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela: 
Nec varias quærunt veſtes pro tempore cæli: 
Denique non armi opus eft, non mænibus altis 
Dues ſua tutentur, quando omnibus onmia large 
Tellus ipſa parit, naturaque dædala rerum. 


Like to the wretched Mariner, when toft 
By Raging Seas, upon the deſart Coaſt, 
_ The Mn Babe lies naked on 5 ect | | 
| Of all Supports of Life, ſtript by bis Birth: | 
When ng ed 2 ta the day, 13 3 

Free d from the womb where he impriſon'd lay 

He fills the ambient Air with doleful Cries, 
Foretelling thus Life's future Miſeries; 

But x both #1 pour tame, greater and leſ7, 3 
Do themſelues in height and bulk increaſe : 

They need no Rattle, nor the broken Chat, _ 

By which the Nurſe firſt teaches Boys to prate, 4 
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They look not ont for diff rent Robes to wear, 
According to the Seaſons of the Year : 

And need no Arms nor Walls their Goods to ſave, 
Since Earth and Liberal Nature ever have, 
And will, in all abundance ſtill produce, 

All things whereof they can have need or uſe. 


Pd 


The Skinof Thoſe complaints are falſe ; there is in the po · 


« Xanſuſ” lity of the World a greater Equity, and more 


: Leal uniform Relation. Our Skins are as ſufficient 


Weather. to defend us from the Injuries of the Weather, 


as theirs are them; witneſs ſeveral Nations, that 


yet know not the uſe of Cloaths. Our Ancient 

Gauls were but ſlenderly clad, no more than the 

Iriſh, our Neighbours, in ſo cold a Climate: But 

we may better judge of this by our ſelves : For 

all thoſe parts, that we are pleaſed to expoſe to 

the Air, are found very able to endure it: If there 

be a tender patt about us, and that ſeems to be 

in danger of cold, it ſhould be the Stomach 

where the Digeſtion is; and yet our Fore-fathers 

' wore them always open, and our Ladies as ten- 
der -and delicate as they are, go ſometimes bare 

The anci- as low as the Navel. Neither is the binding 
5 — and ſwathing of Infants more neceſſary ; and 
Boſoms o- the Lacedemonian Mothers brought up theirs in 
pen. The all Liberty of Motion of Members, without any 
 Jwathirg Lipature at all. Our Crying is common with the 
— greateſt part of other Animals, and there are but 
ſay, few Creatures, that are not obſerv'd to groan, 
and bemoan themſelves a long time after they 
come into the World; foraſmuch as it is a Beha- 

viour ſuitable to the Weakneſs whereinthey find 
themſelves. As to the Ulage of Eating, it is in 

2 in them, Natural, and without Inſtru- 

on. 11 | on 7 
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Sentit enim vim quiſque ſuam quam poſit abuti, bid, 


For every one ſoon finds his Natural Force, 
Which be, or better may employ, or worſe. 


ſho doubts but an Infant, arriv'd to the ſtrength 
f ſeeding himſelf, may make ſhift to get his Liv- 
ng? And the Earth produces and offers him 
wherewichal to ſupply his Neceflity without o- 
her Culture and Artifice ; and if not at all times, 
o more does ſhe do it to Beaſts, witneſs the Pro- 
ion we ſee Ants and other Creatures hoard 
ip againſt the dead Seaſons of the Year. The 
ie diſcover'd Nations, fo abundantly furniſhed 
ith Meat, and Natural Drink, without Care 
xr without Cookery, may give us to underſtand, 
hat Bread is not our only Food, and that with- 
ut Tillage, our Mother Nature has provided us 
uſficientiy of all we ſtand in need of; nay, it 
ppears more fully and plentifully, than ſhe does 
t preſent, now that we have added our own 


duſtry : 


Et tellus nitidar fruges, vinetaque lata 
Sponte ſua primum mortalibus ipſa creavit, 
Iſa dedit dulces fetus, & pabula Lata, 
Lua nunc vix noſtro grandeſcunt autis labore, 
 Conterimuſque loves, & vires agricolargs. 


The Earth ſpontan did fir afford 

| = —— . out the Board ; 
Sbe pretty Off. ſpring gave, and verdant field; 
Which ſcarce, by 9 better Harveſt yields ; 
Tho' Men and Oxen mutually have ftrove, 
ith all ibeir arme Foree, the Soil f improve; 


The 


_ 


— 


tites, outſtrip all the Inventions we can contſche 

to ſatisfie it. As to Arms, we have more that an 

natural, than the moſt part of other Animal; 

The Natu - more various Motions of Members, and natur;|. 
rel Arms ly and without Leſſon ; and extract more Ser. 
of Mev. yice from them: Thoſe that are trained up td 
fight naked, are ſeen to throw themſelves intothe 

like Hazards that we do. It ſome Beaſts ſurpaſs u 

in this Advantage, we ſurpaſs them in fever; 
others; and the Induſtry of fortitying the Body 

and covering it by acquired Means, we have by 

Inſtin& and natural Precept. That it is ſo, the 

The Ele. Elephant (harpens and whets the Teeth he make 
— uſe of in War ( for he has particular ones to 
tdttat Service, which he ſpares, and never employ 
them at all to any other Uſe ); when Bull. go to 

fight, they toſs and throw the Duſt about them; 
Boars wher their Tusks ; and the Ichnewmon, when 
he is to engage with the Crocodile, fortifies his 
Body, covers and cruſts it all over with a ce. 
2 tain cloſe-wrought, and well-temper d Slime, 2 
with a Cuiraſs : Why ſhall we not ſay, That iti 

alſo Natural for us to arm our ſelves with Wood 
and Iron? As to Speech it is certain, that if ithe 
not Natural, it is not Neceſſary. Neverthele 

I believe, that a Child which had been brought 

up in an abſolute Solitude, remote from all 80. 
ciety of Men (which would be a tryal very bail 

to make) would have ſome kind of Speech t0 
expreſs his Meaning by : And 'tis not to be ſupps 
ſed, that Nature ſhould have deny d that to 1 
which ſhe has given to ſeyeral other Animab: 
For, what is this Faculty, we obſerve in then 

of complaining, rejoycing, calling to one a0. 
ther tar Succour, — the ſoſter Murmuripgs 0 
Love, which they perform with the wy 

u T2 wy 
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ther, than Speech? And why ſhould they not 
ſpeak to one another? They ſpeak to us, and 
we to them. In how many ſeveral Tones do we 
ſpeak to our Dogs, and they anſwer us? We con- 
verſe with them, in another ſort of Language, 
and other Appellations, than we do with Birds, 
Hogs, Oxen, and Horſes ; and alter the Idiom ac- 
cording to the Kind. | 4 


Coſ per entro loro ſchiera bruna 
S' ammuſa Iuna con I altra formica, 


Forſe d piar lor via, & lor fortuna. 


Of provident Ants tbus do the ſable Band. 
Gainſt one another Head to Head make ſtands, 
T' obſerve each others Ways perhaps, and ſome 
Perhaps to ſpy what Prizes are brought home. 


/ 4 


Lallant ius ſeems to attribute to Beaſts, not only 
Speech but Riſibility alſo. And the difference Rifbitiry 
of Language, which is manifeſt amongſt us, ac- 2 


cording to the variety of Countries, is alſo ob- 
ſerved in Animals of the ſame kind. Ariforle, in 
Proof of this, inſtances the various Calls of Far- 
iridges, according to the Situations of Places: 


= = =P arigque Volucres Luer. J. 5. 
Longe alias alio j aciunt in tempore voces, | 

Et partim mutant cum tempeſt atibus una 

Rauciſonos cantus. Ter 101 


And ſeveral Birds do from their warbling Throats, 
At ſeveral times utter quite different Notes,, 
And ſome. their boarſe Songs with the Seaſons 


un 


; 
* 

\ 
But 
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he is not in a Condition really to ſtep oyer * 


Miontaign ' Eſſays. Bock Il 


But it is yet to be known what Language thi 
Child would ſpeak; and of that, what is ſaid by 


gueſs, has no great appearance. If a Man wil 


e to me, in Oppoſition to this Opinion, 
that thoſe who are naturally Deaf ſpeak no; 
TJ anſwer, that that follows, not only becauſe they 
could not receive the Inſtruction of ſpeaking by 
Ear; but rather becauſe the Senſe of Hearing, 
of which they are deprived, relates to that 0 
Speaking, and hold together by a natural and 
inſeparable Tye ; in ſuch manner, that what we 
ſpeak, we muſt firſt ſpeak to our ſelves within 
and make it firſt ſound in our own Ears, before 
we can utter it to others. All this I have ſaid t 
prove the Reſemblance there is in Human 
Things; and to bring us back, and joyn us to 
the Crowd. We are neither above, nor beloy 
the reſt. All that is under Heaven ( ſays thy 
Wile Man) runs one Law, and one Fortune. 


7 


= Impedita ſuis fatalibus omnia winclis. 


5 Al chings remain, 


-. Kept ſbort and bound in the ſame fatal Chain. 


85 There, is indeed, ſome difference, there are {e 
veral Orders and Degre 


es; but it is under the 
Aſpect of one and the ſame Nature: SG: 
Dres quæque ſuo rita procedit, & omnes 
Fadere Nature certo diſcrimina ſervant. 
AI db ly their aus Rites proceed, and draw 
Te their ends, by Nature's certain Law. 


Man muſt be compell'd, and reſtrain'd within 


ehe Bounds of this Polity. Miſerable Creature: 


he 
Rail 


OE 
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proud: Seeing that from thence ſprings the 
principal, and. original Fountain of all the Evils 
that befal him, Sin, Sickneſs, Irreſolution, Af- 
ion and Deſpair. I fay then (to return to 
my Subject) that there is no appearance to in- 
duce. a Man to believe, that Beaſts ſhould, by a 
natural,,. and foto d Inclination, do the ſame 
things. that we by our Choice and Induſtry do. 
We ought from like Effects to conclude like Fa- 
culties, and from greater Effects greater Facul- 
ties : And conſequently confeſs, that the ſame 
Meditation, and the very ſame Ways by: which 
ne operate, are common with them, or that they 
bare others that are better. Why ſhould. we 
imagine this natural Conſtraint in them, who 
aperiment no ſuch Effect in our ſalves ? Conſi- 
drring that it is more honourable to be guided, 
add obliged to act regularly by a Natural, and 
ineſiſtible Diſpoſition, and nearer ally d to the 
Divinity, than to act regularly by a temerarious 
nd fortuitous Liberty 3, and more ſaſe za entruſt 
de Reins of our Cnduct in the Hands of Na- 
ure, than aur 'awn. The Vanity of our Preſum- 


(6+ 


hin {Pan is the Cauſe, that we had rather que aus, 
= | Sufficiency 


Miontaignꝰ Eſſays: | 
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Sufficiency' to our en. Induſtry, than to hy 
Bounty, and that we enrich'the other Anima 
with natural Goods, and abjure them in thej 
Favour, to hohout, and ennoble our ſelves wit 
Goods acquired, very fooliſhly in my Opinion; 
for I ſhould as much value Parts and Vertues, nz 
turally and purely my own, as thoſe I hi 
begg d and obtain d from Education.” It is ng 
in our Power to obtain a nobler Reputation 
than to be favour'd of God and Nature. For thi 
Reaſon ſhould we ſee the Fox, the People 9 
Thrace make uſe of, when they will attempt u 
paſs over the Ice of ſome frozen River, and tun 
him out before them to that Purpoſe, lay his Fx 
upon the Banks of the River, down to the let 
to liſten if from a more remote or nearer d 
ftance, he can hear the Noiſe of the Waters Cur 
rent; and, according as he finds by that, the la 
to be of a leſs, or greater thickneſs, to retire a 
advance; have we not Reaſon to believe from 
thence, that he had ſome Thonghts; that we 
ſhould have upon the like Occafions, and that i 
is a Ratiocination and Conſequence drawn from 
natural Senſe; that, that which makes a Noile, 
runs ; that which runs, is not frozen; what is no 
frozen, is liquid; and that which is liquid, yield 
to Impreſſion? For to attribute chis to a Viyaci- 
ty of the Senſe of Hearing, without Meditation 
and Conſequence, is a Chimera that cannot ente 
into the Imagination. We are to ſuppoſe he 
ſame of ſo many ſorts of Subtilties and Invent 
ons, with which Beaſts ſecure themſelves from, 
and fruſtrate the Enterprizes we complot again 
them. And if we will make an Advantage eve! 
of this, that it is in our power to ſeize them, 0 
employ them in our Service, and to uſe ther 
our Pleaſure, tis but ſtill tie ſame Advantief 


\ 


{ 
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we have over one another. We have our Slaves 
upon theſe Terms, and the Climacidæ, were they 
the not Women in Syria, which being on all four, 
wich ſerved for a Ladder, and half Pace, by which 
ion the Ladies mounted the Coach? And the great- 
met part of free Perſons, ſurrender for very trivi- 
tal Conveniences, their Life and Being, into the 
power of another. The Wives and Concubines 
ion, of the Thraciens, contend who ſhall be choſen to 
eh; be Cain upon their Husbands Tomb. Have Ty- - 
« MW rants; ever fail'd of finding Men enough vow'd to 
tu heir Devotion: Some ot them moreover adding 
tn his neceſſity of accompanying them in Death, 
Er well as Life? Whole Armies have oblig'd 
le themſelves after this manner to their Captains. 
tre Form of the Oath in the rude School of Fen- 
de who were to fight it out to the laſt, was in 
1 | theſe Words: We ſwear to ſuffer our ſelves to be 
ea cha d, burnt, hurt and kill dwith the Sword, and to 
ron WY endure all that true Gladiators ſuffer from their Ma- 
wer; religiouſly engaging both Bodies, and Souls 
at it in his Service: 1 } 9? hy 
Ure meum ſi vis flamma caput, & pete ferro _ ,. Tib.l.r. 
Corpus, & intorto verbere terga — Eleg 10. 


Wound me with Steel, burn off my Head with 


Fire, 


* 


2 Shoulders with well. rwifted Wire. 


1 F4 


kilhd fifty Horſes, mounted by fiſty Pages, tha 


Juvensl. 
$44. 14. 


' Hawks, Horſes, and Dogs with al. 


Nonceign s Eo. | JF Book I, II 


they had empal'd all up the Spine of the Back to 
the Throat, and there left: them fixt in Tri. 
umph about his Tomb, The Men that ſerve u, 
do it better cheap, and for a leſs curious and fa. 
vourable Uſage than what we entertain our 
Te what So 
licitude do we not ſubmit for their-Convenience, 
I do not think, that Servants of the moſt ab. 
ject Condition would willingly do that for thei 
Maſters, that Princes think it an Honor to do 
for their Beafts. Diogenes ſeeing his Relation 
folicitous to redeem him from Servitude: 7hy 
are Fools, faid he, tis that which treats, and nw 
roſbes, and that. ſerves me ; and they who make 
ſo much of Beafts, ought rather to be ſaid to 
ferve them, than to be ſerved by them. An{ 
withal , they have ſomething more generous, 
that one Lyon never ſubmitted to another Lym; 
nor one Horſe to another, for want of Courape. 
As we go to the Chace of Beaſts, ſo do Tr 
and Lyons to the Chace of Men; and do the 
ſame Execution upon one another, Dogs upon 
Heres, Pikes upon Tenches, Swallows upon Hias, 

and I upon Black-birds and Lark: 


* 


” — Serpente Ciconis pullos - 
Natrit, c invents per devia rara lacerta, 
2 aut ee. female Jovis & generd[e 
Is fo 


The Stork ber ones nowriſhes with Snakes, 
And Lizards in Meadows, and in Lakes: 

Joe Eagle roſes Hares, — Bird. dos 
| Howk in the Woods. 


We divide the Quarry, as lee Pains * 
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abour of the Chace with our Hauk, and 
Hownds, And above Amphipolis in Thrace+, the 
uwkers , and wild Faulcons equally divide the 
Prey in the middle; As alſo along the Lake 
wotis, if the Fiſherman do not honeſtly leave 
he Wolves an equal Share of what he has 
zught, they preſently go, and tear his Nets in 
nieces: And as we have a way of Fiſhizg that 
carried on more by Subtilty, than Force, 
amely Angling with Lines, and Hooks, there 
; alſo the like amongft other Animals. Ariſto- 
E ſays, that the Cuttle-fſh caſts a Gut out of his 
Throat as long as a Line, which he extends and 
Iraws back at pleaſure ; and as ſhe perceives 
ame little Fiſh approach her, ſhe lets ir nibble 
pon the end of this Gut, lying her ſelf con- 
i'd in the Sand, or Mud, and by little and 
tle draws it in, till the little Fiſh is fo near 
her, that at one ſpring ſhe way ſurprize it. As 
o what concerns Strength, there is no Creature 
the World expoſed to ſo many Injuries, as 
an: We need not a Whale, an Ekphant, or 
Crocodile, nor any ſuch like Animals (of which 
ne alone is ſufficient to defeat a great number 
ff. Men) to do our buſineſs: Lice are ſufficient 
o vacate Sylas DiRatorſhip ; and the Heart 
nd Life of a great and triumphant Emperor, is 
he Breakfaſt of alittle contemptible Worm. Why 
/« Would we fay, that it is only for Man by Know- 
edge improv'd by Art and Meditation, to di- 
ui the things commodious for his being, 
ad proper for the cure of his Diſeaſes, and to 
now the virtues of Rhxbarb, and Polypody : When 

7 W'< ſee the Goats of Candie , when wounded 
ich an Arrow, amongft a million of Plants, 
booſe out Dittanie for their cure; and the Tor- 
we, whe ſho has _ of a Viper, immediately 
g0 
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go to look out for Origanum to purge her; the 
Dragon ro rub, and clear his Eyes with Fennel; 
the Storkes to give themſelves Clyſters of Sen 
Mater; the Elephants to draw not only out d 
their own Bodies, and thoſe of their Compagj. 
ons, but out of the Bodies of their Maſters to 
A witneſs the Elephant of King Porus, whom4. 
lexander deteated) the Dart and Javelins thrown 
atchem in Bartel, and that ſo dexterouſly, tha 
we our ſelves could not do it with ſo little pan 
to the Patient; why do we not ſay the fame, 
that this is Knowledge and Prudence? Fort 
allege to their diſparagement, that tis by the ſole 
Inſtruction and Dictate of Nature, that they 
know all this, is not to take from them the Dig 
nity of Knowledge and Prudence; but wit 
greater Argument to attribute it to them, that 
to us; for the honour of ſo infallible a Miſtre, 
Cbryſippus, tho in all other things as ſcornful 
Judge of the condition of Animals, as any 6 
ther Philoſopher whatever, conſidering the Moti 
ons of a Deg ; who coming to a place when 
three ways met, either to hunt after his Maſte 
he has loſt, or in purſuic of ſome Game thit 
flies before him, goes ſauffing firſt in one of the 
Ways, and then in another , and after having 
made himſelf ſure of two, without finding the 
Trace of what he ſeeks , throws him ſelf int 
the third without examination; he is torc'd to 
confeſs, that this Conſideration is in the Dy, ! 
have followed my Maſter by the Foot to this place, l 
muſt of neceſſity be gone one of theſe three 2ays, i 
it nat gone this way, nor that , he muſt then infa 
bly be gone this other: And that aſſuring him 
by this concluſion, he makes no uſe of his No 
in the third way, nor ever lays it to the ground 
but ſuffers hiinſelf to be carried on by the * 
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}f Reaſon, This Sally, which is purely Logi- 
al, and this manner ot ſtating Propoſitions di- 
ided and conjoin'd, and the right Enumerati-' 
on of Parts, is it not every whit as good, that 
he Dog know aſl this of himſelf, as to have 
earnt it by Rules of Art? And Animals are 
ot incapable however, of being inſtructed after 
pur method. We teach Black birds, Ravens, 
ies and Parrots to ſpeak ; and the Facility and 
omplacency wherewith we ſee they lend us 
heir Voices, and render both them, and their 
Ireath ſo ſupple and pliant, to be form'd and 


Cl onfin'd within a certain number of- Letters 
Wl * Syllables, does evince , that they have an 
55 xamination of things within, which ren- 
* gers them ſo docile and willing to learn. E- 
= ery Body, I believe, is glutted with the ſeve- 


al forts of Tricks, that Tumblers teach their 
Doge, the Dances where they do not miſs any 
dne Cadence of the Sound they hear, the 
everal various Motions and Leaps, they make 
hem perform by the command ot a Word : But 
obſerve this Effect with the greateſt Admirati- 
dn, which nevertheleſs is very common, of the 
Dogs that lead the Blind, both in the Country 
nd in Cities : I have taken notice how they 
topr at certain doors, where they were wont to 
eceive Alms, how they avoided the encounter 


ü x ft Coaches and Carts, even there where they 
* ave had ſufficient room to paſs; and have ſeen 
5 em, by che Trench of a Town, forſake a plain 
5 1 nd even Path, and take a worſe, only to keep 
15 heir Maſters further from the Dicch. How 


ould a Man have made this Dog underſtand, that 
t was his Office to look to his Maiter's Safety 
ly, and to deſpiſe his own. conveniency to 
eve him? And how had he the Knowledge, 
Q 2 that 
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that a way was large enough for him, that wx 
not ſo far a blind Man? Can all this be appre. 
hended without Ratiocination ? I muſt not omi 
what Plutarch ſays he ſaw of a Dog at Rome, with 
the Emperor Veſpacian the Father, at the The 
atre of Marcellus. This Dog ſerv'd a Player, thu 
play'd a Farce of ſeveral Gefwes, and bad therein by 
part. He was amongſt other things to counterfeit lin- 
* ſelf for ſome time dead, by reaſon of a certain 

he muſt be ſuppes d to bave eaten: After be had (wal 
lowed à piece of Bread, which muſt paſs for the Dry 
be began after a while to tremble and ſtagger, as if l 
was aſtoniſh'd ; At laſt ſtretching himſelf out ſtiff, a 
if be bad been dead, be ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
and drag d from place to place, as it was his part 
do; and afterward, when he knew it to be time, bs 
began firſt gently to ſtir, as if newly awak'd wt 
fame profound Sleep, and lifting up bus Head, lull 
about him after ſuch a manner, as aſftoniſh'd all th 
Speftators, The Oxen that ferv'd in the Royll 
Gardens of Suſa, to water them, and turn cer 
tain. great Wheels to draw Water for that put 
Pole, to which Buckets were faſtned ( ſuch a 
there are many in Languedoc) being ord ered ere. 
ry one to draw a hundred turns a day: They 
were ſo accuſtomed to this number, that it wu 
impoſſible by any Force, to make them draw one 
turn more, but, their Task being perform'd, they 
would ſuddenly ſtop, and ſtand ſtill. We at 
almoſt Men before we can count a hundred 
and have lately diſcovered Nations that have n0 
knowledge of Numbers at all. There is more 
- Underſtanding required in the teaching of others 
than in being taught. But ſetting aſide whit 
Democritus held, and prov'd, that moſt of the 4 
we have, were taught us by other Animals : As the 
Spider, to weave and ſew, the Swallow to wy 
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he Swan and Nightingale Muſick, and ſeveral Ani- 

nals by their imication to make Medicines. Ari- 

tle is of Opinion, that the Nigbtingales teach their 

ung ones to ſing, and ſpend a great deal of time and 

mein it; from whence it happens, chat thoſe 

re bring up in Cages, and have not had time to 

an of their Dams, want much of the grace of 

heir ſinging. We may judge by that, that they 

prove by Diſcipline and Study: And even 

mongſt the wild, ic is not all one, and every 

ne alike, every one has learnt to do better or 

orſe, according to their Capacity. And fo 

lous are they of one another, whilſt learning, 

hat they contend with Emulation, and by ſo vi- 

orous a Contention, that ſometimes the van= {/ © 
iſhed fall dead upon the place, the Breath ra- 
her failing than the Voice. The younger ru- 

pinate, are penſive, and begin to mutter ſome. 

ken Notes; the Diſciple liſtens to the Maſter's 

ſſon, and gives the beſt Account he is able; 

hey are ſilent by turns, one may hear Faults 
orrected, and obſerve ſome Reprehenſions of : 
he Teacher. I bawve formerly ſeen ( ſays Arius) 

Elephant having a Cymbal hung at each Lg, and Elephants 


ther faftned to bus Trunk, at the ſound of which, al Obel, 


be others danced round about bim, riſing and falling 
certain Cadences, as they were guided by the Inftry- 


hey ent, and took à delight in Harmony. In the Spe- 
are tacles of Rome, there were ordinarily ſeen Ele- 
red, hants taught to move and dance to the found 
nok the Voice Dances wherein were ſeveral Chan- Elephants 


ges and Cadences very hard to learn. And — gi b 
Mme have been privately ſo intent upon theic _—_ 

eſſon, as to practiſe it by themſelves, that they 8 
ght not be chidden nor beaten by their Ma- 

lets. But this other Story of the Pie, of which 

e have Plutarch himſeif for warrant, is vefy 

| 8 Oz firange: 


* — % \ . 
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A Story of ſtrange: She was in a Barbers Shop, at Rome, .; 
- . did wonders in imitating with her Voice, whateyy 
* ſhe heard. It hapned me day, that certain Trumpet 

food a good while ſounding h fore the Shop: if 

that and all the next dy, the P.e was penſive, dunk 

and meloncholick ; which every body wonder d at, ml 

thought the Noiſc of the Trumpets, had ſo ſtupiſted an 
aſtoniſhed her, that her Voice was gone with her Hen. 

ing: But they found at laſt, that it was a profunl 
Meditation, and a retiring into her ſelf, ber Though) 


| lee 
The Cun- og ben Ar. 
ning of 4 pu or 
Dog. to get * 
the Ovl out 


etch'd Stones, fi Far, il 

he made the Oyl riſe fo high, that be could reach i 

What is this but an Effect of a very ſubtil Caps 

city ?*Tis ſaid, that the Ravens of Barbary do th 

ſame, when the Water they would drink is ta 

low. This Action is ſomething a-kin to wh 

Fuba, a Kingof their Nations, relates of the I 

phants ; That, when by the Craft of the Hunter, m 

them is trapt in certain deep Pits prepar d ſt 

= f wy them, and cover d over with Bruſh, to deceive then 
AM all the reſt, in great diligence, bring .a great mi 
_ Stones, and "wx Wiodto raiſe 1. ER ſo, th 
ene another. he may get out, But this Animal in ſeveral oft 
Effects comes ſo near to human Capacity, th 

ſhould I particularly relate all that Experiend 

hath delivered to us, I ſhould eaſily have, will 


1 uſually maintain, granted, namely, that the 


— . 2 
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Chet 
© no more difference betwixt ſuch and ſuch a 
in, than betwixt ſuch a Man and ſuch a Beaſt, 
be Keeper of an Elephant in 4 private Houſe 
f Syria. rob'd him every Meal of the half of his 
llowanc? : One day his Maſter ould himſelf feed An Ele. 
him, and poured the full meaſure of Barly he bad ordert Pant = 
ed for bis allowance, into his Munger ; at which, the pa of 
Elephant caſting an angry Look at his Keeper, with hit Keeper. 
bis Trunk ſeparated the one half from the other, and 
bruſt it aſide, by that declaring the Wrong was done 
im. And another, having a Keeper that mixt 
Stones with his Corn, to make up the Meaſure, came 
ps the Pot where he was boyling Fleſh for bis own 
Dinner, and fill d it with Aſhes. Theſe are particu- 
lar Effects: But that which all the World has 
ſeen, and all the World knows, that in all the 
Armies of the Levant, one of the greateſt Forces 
onſiſted in Elephants, with whom they did, with- 
out compariſon, much greater Execution, than 
we now do with our Artillery ; which is, as it 
were, in their ſtead in a day of Battel (as may 
eaſily be ſuppos'd by ſuch, as are well read in an- 
cient Hiſtory, ) | 


m—— Siquidem Tyrio ſervire ſolebant Juvenal. 
Annibali, 4 noſtris ducibus, Regique Moloſſo ! 

Horum Majores, & dorſo ferre Cobortes, ; 

Partem aliquam Belli, & euntem in prælia turmam. 


Of theſe, thoſe of the largeſt ſize wore wont 
be Carthaginian Hannibal to mount: 
Our Leaders too theſe mighty Beafts beſtrid ; 
An Elephant, great King Moloſſus rid; 
| Nay more, upon their Backs they us d to bear 
Whole Bands and Coborts when they went to Mar. 


O4 They 


— Ry 
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C 
They muſt neceſſarily very confidently rely fl th 
upon the Fidelity and Underſtanding of thek WM d 
Beaſts, when they entruſted them with the Ml th; 
Vantguard of a Battel, where the leaſt ſtop they Ml by 
ſhould have made by reaſon of the Bulk, an to 
Heavineſs of their Bodies, and the leaſt Fright WM ig 
that ſhould have made them face about upon Ml Po 
their own People, had been enough to ſpoil all, ¶ tui 
And there are but few Examples where it ha MW an 
hapned, that they have fallen foul upon their Ml we 
own Troops, whereas we our ſelves, break in- thi 
to our own Battalions, and rout one another, Wl Be 
They had the Commiſion, not of one ſimple WM ou 
motion only, but of many ſeveral things they Ml for 
were to perform in the Battel: As the Spanior Wl pat 
2 to their Dogs in their new Conqueſt of the ¶ to 
Indies, to whom they gave Pay, and allowed Bl By 
them a ſhare in the Spoil ; and choſe Animal us, 
i as much Dexterity and Judgment in put- Wi go! 
uing the Victory, and ſtopping the Purſuit ; in WM anc 
charging and retiring as Occaſion requir'd, and Wt 
in diſtinguiſhing their Friends from their Ene: ¶ ſev 
mies, as they did Ardour and Fierceneſs. We ff tai, 
more admire, and value things that are unuſual Ml © 
and ſtrange than thofe of ordinary Qbſervation, 
I had not elſe ſo long infiſted upon theſe Exan- J 
ples : For I believe, whoever ſhall ſtrictly ob- 
terve that we ordinatily ſee in thoſe Animals we 2 
have amongſt us, may there find as wonderful $ 
Effects, as thoſe we fetch from remote Coun- 
tries and Ages. Tis one and the ſame Nature i We 
that rules her Courſe, and whoever bad ſuffici- WW the 
ently conlideredthe preſent ſtare. of things, migit Wi on, 
certainly conclude both the future, and the paſt. WW Pur 
I have formerly ſeen Men brought hither by Sea, WM Tru 
from very diſtant Countries, whoſe Language the 


Z not being underſtood by us, and that 1 tion 
| 1 1 N 3 , 7 AS. tat: 51 thell * | 
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bute it to Stupidity and want of common Senſe, 
toſee them mute, ignorant ofthe French Tongue, 
ignorant of our Salutations, and Cringes, our 
Port and Behaviour, from which all human Na- 
ture muſt by all means take its Pattern and Ex- 
ample, All that ſeems ſtrange to us, and that 
we do not underſtand, we condemn. The ſame 


They have ſeveral Conditions, like to 
ours ; from thoſe we may by Compariſon draw 
ſome Conjecture: By thoſe Qualities that are 
particular to themſelves ; what know we what 
to make of them? The Horſes, Dogs, Oxen, Sheep, 
Birds, and moſt of the Animals that live amongſt 
us, know- our Voices, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
u.: governed by them: So did Craſſus his Lamprey, 
u and came when he call'd it, as alſo do the Eels 
nd that are in the Lake Aretbaſa: And I have (een 
ne · N ſeveral Ste ws, where the Fiſhes run to eat at a cer - 
We BY cain Call of thoſe who uſe to feed them. 


on —omen babent, & ad Magifri 
m- Vocem quiſque ſui venit citatus. 7 | 


we They every one bave their own Names, and. all 
fy Straightway appear at their cum Maſter's Call. 


We may judge of that; We may alſo ſay, that 
ci- che Elephants have ſome participation of Religi- 


their Mein, Countenance and Habit, were quite 
differing from ours ; which of us did not repute 
them Savages and Brutes ? Who did not attri- 


— — 


tings happen alſo in the Judgments we make of 
Be 


Mart. l. 4 
Eg. 39. 


zt on, foraſmuch as after ſeveral Waſhings, and 


aft. WY Purifications, they are obſerved to lift up their 
en Trunk like Arms, and fixing their Eyes towards 
g tbe riſing of the Sun, continue long in Medita- 


2 


der ion, and Contemplation, at certain Hours of 
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Communi- - 
cation of from whence ſeveral other Ants came out to meet them, 


m 


the Day, of their own Motion, without inſtru- 
Rion, or Precept. But becauſe we do not fee 
any ſuch Signs in other Animals, we cannot for 
that conclude, that they are without Religion, 
nar make any Judgment of what is conceal'! 
from us. As we diſcern ſomething in this Ai. 
on, which the Philoſopher Cleanthes took notice 
of, becauſe it ſomething reſembies our own. He 
few, he ſays, Ants go from their Ant-hill, carrying 
the dead Body of an Ant towards another Ant- bill 


as if to ſpeak, and expoſt ulate with them; where after 
having been à pretty while together, the laſt return d 
to conſult, you may ſuppoſe, with their Fellow-Citizen;, 
and ſo mide two or three Fourneys, by reaſon of the 
difficulty of Capitulation : In the Concluſion, the lf 
Comers brought the firſt a Worm out of their Burrow, 
41 it were for the Ranſom of the Defunct, which thy 
Fit laid upon their Backs, and carried bome, leaving 
the dead Body to the others. This was the Interpre- 
tation that Cleanthes gave of this Tranſaction, 
giving us by that to underſtand, that thoſe Crez- 
tures that have no Voice, are not, nevertheleſs, 
without Practice, and mutual Communication, 

whereof tis through our own DeteR, that we 
do not participate; and for that reaſon fooliſhly 
take upon us to pals our Cenſure. But they yet 
produce other Effects, far beyond our Capacity, 
to which we are ſo far from being able to Ar- 
rive by imitation, that we cannot ſo much, as 
by imication conceive it. Many are of Opini- 
on, that in the great and laſt Naval Engagement, 
that Anthony loft to Auguſtus, his Admiral Gally 
was ſtay'd in the middle of her Courſe, by the 
little Fiſh the Latins call Remora, by reaſon of 
the Property ſhe has of ſtaying all ſorts of Vel- 


ſels, to which he faſtens her ſelf, And the — 
. pero! 
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peror Caligula, ſailing with a great Navy upon 
the Coaſt of Romania, his Gally only was ſud- 


den Hayed by the ſame Fiſh, which he cauſed 


to be taken, faſtned as it was to the Keel of his 
Ship, very angry that ſuch a little Animal could 
refit both the Sea, the Wind, and the Force of 
al! his Oars, by being only faſtned by the Beak 
to his Galley (for it is a ShelFfiſh') and was 
moreover, not without great Reaſon aſtoniſhed, 
that being brought to him in the Long-boat, it 
had no more the Strength ir had withour. A Ci- 
tizen of Zycicm; formerly acquired the Reputa- 
tion of a good Mathematician, tor having learnt 
the Condition of the Hedg bog. He has his Bur- 
row open in diverſe places, and to ſeveral 
Winds, and foreſeeing the Wind that is to 
come, ſtops the hole on that fide, which the 
Citizens obſerving, gave the City certain Pre- 


ditions of the Wind, which was preſently to change of 
Blow. The Cameleon takes her Colour from Colour in 
the place upon which ſhe is laid; but the Poly- ibe Came» 


Polypus. 


pur, gives himſelf what Colour he pleaſes, ac- 
cording to Occaſion, either to conceal himſelf 
t.om what he fears, or from that he has a de- 
ſign to ſeize: In the Cameleon tis a paſlive, but 
in the Polypus tis an active Change. We have 
ſome Changes of Colour, as in Fear, Anger, 
Shame, and other Paſſions, that alter our Com- 
plexions 2? but it is by the effect of Suffering, 
as with the Cameleon. It is in the Power of the 
Faundice indeed to make us turn Yellow , but 
tis not in the Power of our own Will. Now 
theſe Effects that we diſcover in other Animals, 
much greater than ours, ſeem to imply ſome 
more excellent Faculty in them, unknown to 
us; as tis to be preſumed ſeyeral other Quali- 


ties and Abilities of theirs are, of which no ap- 


pearances 


8 


* 


phe moſt 
certain 


bes 4 we —— 
— 


pearance have arrived at us. Amongſt all the 
redictions of Elder times, the moſt ancient and 


Sexe Pre- the moſt certain, were thoſe taken from the 
dan. 


Flight of Birds, we have nothing like it, not any 
thing ſo much to be admired. That Rule and 
Order of the moving of the Wing, from whence 
they derived the Conſequences of future things, 
muſt of neceſſity be guided by ſome excellent 
means, to ſo noble an Operation: For to at- 
tribute this great Effect to any natural Diſpoſiti- 
on, without the Intelligence, Conſent and Me. 
ditation of him by whom it is produced, is an 
Opinion evidently Falſe : That it is ſo, the 


Cramp -fiſþ has this Quality, not only to benumb 


all the Members that rouch her, but even 
through the Nets tranſmit a heavy Dulneſs into 
the Hands of thoſe that move and handle them; 


nay, it is further ſaid, that it one pour Water 


. upon her, he will feel this Numbneſs mount up 


the Water to the Hand, and ſtupifie the Feeling 
through the Water. This is a miraculous Force; 


but *cis not uſeleſs to the Cramp fiſb ; ſhe knows 


it, and makes uſe on't, for to catch the Prey ſhe 


deſires, ſhe will bury her ſelf in the Mud, that 


other Fiſhes ſwiming over her, ſtruck and be- 


umb'd with this Coldneſs of hers, may fall into 
er Power, Cranes, Swallows, and other Birds 
of Paſſage , by ſhifting their Abode according 
to the Seaſons, ſufficiently manifeſt. the Know- 
ledge they have of their divining Faculty, and 
t it ia uſe, Huntſmen aſſure us, that to cull 
gut from amongſt a great many Puppies, that 
which ought to be preſerv d for the beſt, the bell 
way is to refer the Choice to the Dam, as thus, 
take them, and carry them out of the Kennel, 
and the firſt ſhe brings back, will certainly be 
the beſt : Or if you make a ſhe as if you would 


environ 
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environ the Kennel with Fire, thoſe that ſhe 
firſt catches up to fave. By which it appears 
they have another ſort of Prognoſtick than we 
have ; or that they have ſome Virtue in judging 
of their Whelps, other and more certain than 
we have. The manner of coming into the World, 


of Engendring, Nouriſhing, Acting, Moving, 


Living and Dying of Beaſts, is fo near to ours, 
that whatever we retrench from their moving 
Cauſes, and add to our own Condition above 
theirs, can by no means proceed from any Me- 
ditation of our own Reaſon. For the Regiment 
of our Health, Phyſitians propoſe to us the Ex- 
ample of the Beaſts Manners, and way of Liv- 
ing, for this laying, has, in all times, been in the 
Mouth of theſe People. 


Tenez, cbaud les pieds, & la teſte, 1 - rend 


An demeurant vi vex en beſte, 


Keep warm thy Feet and Head, as to the reſt, 
L.ive like a Beaſt. 


4 
4 ; 
+ wd 


Generation is the principal of all natural Acti- 
ons. We have a certain Diſpoſition of Mem- 
ders, moſt proper and convenient for us in that 
Affair: Nevertheleſs, we are ordered to conform 
to the Poſture of Brutes, as the moſt effeRual. 


— ROE ferarum, Tuer. l. 5, 


Puadrupedumg ; magis ritu, plerumq; putantur, 
Concipere uxores ; Duia fic loca ſumere poſſunt, 
Pectoribus poſitis, ſublatis ſemins lumbis. 


And condemn as hurtful, thoſe extravagant, and 
indiſcreet Motions the Women have ſuperadded 


to the Work, reducing them to the Example and 
Ex. h practice 


INE 
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Practice of Beaſts of their own Sex, more ſober 
and modeſt. : 1. 


tbid. Na mulier probibet ſe concipere atque repugnat 
Clunibus roſa wir: V 2 ſs læta aid way 
Altque exoſſato ciet omni pectore fluct us 
Ejicit enim ſulci recta regione viaque 
Vomerem, atque locis avertit ſeminis ictum. 


If ic be Juſtice to render to every one their 
Due, the Beaſts that ſerve, love, and defend 
their BenefaQtors, and that purſue and fall upon 
Strangers and thoſe who offend them, do in 
this repreſent a certain Air of our Juſtice ; As 
alſo in obſerving a very equitable Equality in 
. the Diſtribution of what they have, to theic 
$3 Young; and as to Friendſhip, they have it with- 
out Compariſon more lively, and conſtant than 
TheLove Men have. King Lyſimachus's Dog Hyracan, 
of Dogs bis Maſter being dead, lay on his Bed, obſtinately 
3 — | refuſing either to eat or drink, and the Day that his 
©. Body was burnt, be took a Run, and leap'd into the 
| Fire, where be was conſum'd. As allo did the 
Dog of one Pyrrbas; for he would not ſtir from 
off bis Maſter's Bed, from the Time he dyd ; and 
when they carry d bim away, let himſelf be carry d 
irh him, ws at laſt leap d into the Pile, where they 
burnt bis Maſter's Body. There are Inclinations 
of Affection, which ſometimes ſpring in us, 
without the Conſultation of Reaſon; and by 
à 'fortuitous Temerity, which others call Sym- 
pathy : Of which, Beaſts are as capable as we. 
We ſee Horſes take ſuch an Acquaintance with 
one another, that we have much ado to make 
them eat or travel, when ſeparated: We ob- 
ſerve them to fancy a particular Colour in thoſe 
ef their own kind, and whete they meet it, * 
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to it. with great Joy and, Demonſtrations of 
ood Will, and have a Diſlike and Hatred for 

Bae other Colour, Animals have Choice, as 

well as we, in their Amours, and cull out their 

Miſtreſſes; neither are they exempt from our 

Jealouſies and implacable Malice. Deſires are 

either natural and neceſſary, as to eat and 

drink; or natural and not neceſſary, as the 

coupling with Females: Or neither natural not 

neceſſary : Of which laſt ſort, are almoſt all 

d the Defires of Men: They are all ſuperfluous 
and artificial: For *cis not to be believ'd, how 
little will ſatisfy Nature, how little ſhe has left 
\« WW us to deſire: Our Ragouſts and Kickſhaws are 

n not of her Ordinary. The Stoicks lay, That 4 

ie Man may live on an Olive a Day: Our Delicacy 
in our Wines is no part of her inſtruction, nor 

n Il the over- acting the Ceremonies of Love. 


j Ps 2 — neque ile : Hot. La. 
is Magno prognatum depoſcit Conſule Cunnum. Sd. 2. 


ge Theſe irregular Defires, that the Ignorance of 
„Good and a falſe Opinion have infus'd into us, 
ue ſo many, as they almoſt exclude all the Na- 

21 I fural; no otherwiſe, than if there were, fo 
EE a Number of Strangers in a City, as to 

ns I ebruſt out the natural Inhabitants, or uſurping 

is, I "pon their ancient Rights and Privileges, ſhould 

dy extinguiſh their Authority, and introduce new | 
n. Laus and Cuſtoms of their own. Animals are Animete 
e. much more regular than we, and keep them- more re- 
ch {elves with greater Moderation within the Limits £%%" 
ke Nature has preſcrib'd ; but yet not fo exactlyyq„ 
b. chat they have not an Analogy with our De- 

e bauches. And as there have been furious De- 

un res, that have hucry'd Men to the Love of 

to | Beaſts, 


_ Montaign's TY Book II 
— — Fo there has been Le of Beaſſe 
that have fall'n i in Love with us, and been caught 
with monſtrous Affection betwixt kinds: Wit. 
nels the Elephant, who was Rival to Arifophane 
. the Grammatian, in the Love of a young Herb. 
wench in the City of Alexandria, who was no- 
thing *behind him in all the Offices of a very 
paſſionate Suitor: For going through the Mark: 
| 8 where they ſold Frait, be would take ſome in bi 
2 Trank, and carry them to ber; He would as much 4 
_—_ poſſible keey ber always in bis Sight, and would ſome: 
mie put bis Trunk under ber Handkerebief into ber 
Beſam to feel ber Breofts. They tell alſo of: 
Drages in Jove with a Maid; and of a Goo 
enamour'd of a Child; of a Raw that was Ser. 
vant” to the Mibiſtreliel Glaucis ; and we fee 
with our own Eyes Baboons furiou in love 
4 | with Women. We Tee alſo certain Male Ani. 
mamals, that are fondo he Males of their own 
ind. and gi us ſome Examples 
of the Reverence that Beaſts have to their Kin- 
_ dred in their Copulations ; * Experience of- 
r Wi | 


Fg 
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, Heber thinks i at's Showe to l. 
3 l - Her abrled Sire upon ber ber we Back : 
ee Horſe b-D leaps, Goats . not | 
= Fee % 71h t e Lav hl 
75 iy 27705 e all forts- ra) in common hoe, 

ee ave concerv'd conceive. 
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And for malicious Subtilty, can there be a more 

pregnant Example than in the Philoſopher 

Thale's Mule? Who fording @ River laden with 

Salt, and by accident ſtumbling there, ſo that the 

Sacks be carry d were all wa, perceiving that by the 

melting of the Salt, bis Burden was ſomething lighter, 

be never fail d ſo oft as be came to any River to lie 

down with his Load; till bis Maſter diſcovering the 

Knavery, order'd that he ſhould be loaden with Wool, 

wherein finding himſelf miſtaken, be cear'd to practice 

that Device, There are feveral, that very lively 

repreſent the true Image of our Avarice, for 

we ſee them infinitely ſolicitous to catch all 

they can, and hide ir with exceeding great 

Care, tho they never make any uſe of it at all. 

As to Thrift, they ſurpaſs us not only in the 

foreſight and laying up, and faving for the time 

to come, bur they have moreovec a great deal 

of the Science neceſſary thereto. The Ants 

bring abroad into the Sun their Grain and Seeds 

to air, refreſh, and dry them, when they per- 

ceive them to mould and grow muſty, left they 

ſhould decay and rot; But the Caution and 

Prevention they uſe in gnawing their Grains of 

Wheat, ſurpaſs all Imagination of Human Pru- 

dence: For by reaſon that the Wheat does not 

always continue ſound and dry, but grows ſoft, 

thaws and diſſolves, as if it were ſteept in Milk, 

whilſt haſting to Germination ; for fear leſt it 

ſhould ſhoot, and loſe the Nature and Property 

of a Magazine for their Subſiſtence, they nibble 

off the End by which ic ſhould ſhoot and 

' WW ſprout. As to what concerns War, which is 

me greateſt! and moſt magnificent of Human 
Actions, L would very fain know, whether we 
would ſerve, for an Argument of ſome Prero- 

nd Saive, or on the * for a Teſtimony of 

| our 
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urs be- Vet are they not "uaineckally 8 ine 
twixtBees. the furious Encounters of Bees, and the Enter- 


r 


our Weakneſs and imperſe&ion 5 a8 in truth the 
Science of undoing and killing one another, 
and of ruining and dbſtroying our own kind 
has nothing in it ſo tempting, us to make it be 
covered by Beaſts who have it Ne — 
As L © v. | 
a | Fartier eripait vitam Les, qu * . 
an Aper nn . * you FD: 
d A \ 

oO — — who! ever getibebild - 

4 weaker Lion by a ſtrong er At, 

Or in what Foreſt was it ever brown (| . 
That a ſmall Boar yd by a * one! 1 


FP: 


* 


e of the Princes of the contrary Armies? 


— = ſept des | 
Karies inceſſit magno diſcordia motu, 
- Comtinuoque animos vulgi, & tre pidantia bello 
Code licet longe præſciſcere. ( 


| e two Kings ſtrange Animoſities, 


. With'great Commot ion often do ariſe, All 
When | ſtreight the vulgar ſort are beard from far, Ml ver 

| Sang: their little ae cont to the War, = | 
me 

I never read this Divine Obſerracion, but that JW tv 
methinks, I there ſee Human Folly and Vanity, Nef. 
repreſented in their true and lively Colours. For wh 
theſe Preparations for War that ſo fright and I tbel 
aſtonjſh us with their Noiſe and Tumult, this and 
Rattle of Guns, Drums, and confus'd Voices: = 
* Carta SZ 6 $01 Y61 0 Fulgat Bat 
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Fulgur ubi ad cælum ſe tollit, totaque circum Lucret. 
Are renideſcit tellus, ſubterque virum vr 
Excitur pedibus ſonitus, elamoreque monte: 
Hi rejectant veces ad ſidera mundi. 


When burniſh'd Arms to Heav/'n dart their Rays, 
And the Earth plows with Beams of ſhining Braſs. 
And trampled is by Herſets, and by Men, 

Until the Center even groans again, 

And that the Rocks, -({ruck by the various. Cries, 
Reverberate the Scund unto the Skies, 


In the dreadful embattelling of ſo many thou- 
ſands of Armed Men, and fo great Fury, Ardour 
and Courage, *tis pleaſant to conſider, by what 
idle Occaſion they are excited, and by how light 


ones appeas d. , 
Parids propter narratur emorenm, GY Horat. 775. 
Græcia Barbariæ diro colliſa duello. 2. Epiſt. a. 


Of wanton Paris the illicite Love, 
Did Greece and Troy to ten Years Slaughter meve. 


All Af was ruin'd and deſtrcy'd for the ungo- rms of 


vern'd Luſt of one laſcivicus Pariss The Envy Aſia about 


of one fingle Man, a Deſpite, a Pleaſure or a Do- e Lives 
meſtick Jealouſie, Cauſes, that ought not to- ſer plot 
wo Oyſter-Wenches by the Ears, is the Mover as 
of all this mighty Buſtle. Shall we believe thoſe 
who are themſelves the Principal Authors- of 
theſe Miſchiefs? Let 'us" then hear the greateſt 
and moſt victorious Emperor, that ever was, 
making ſport of, and with marvellous Ingenuity, _ 
eſcanting upon, and, turning en ridicule, ſeveral * 
Battely fought both by Sea and Land, the Blood 
P 2 | and 
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and Lives of five hundted thouſand Men that fol. 
lowed his Fortune, and the Strength and Richez 


of two parts of the World drain'd for the Ex. 
pence of his Expeditions. 


Mart J ri. Quid futuit Glaphyram Antonius, hanc mibi penan 
Epig. 21. Fulvia conſtituit, ſe quoque uti futuam. 
Fulviam ego futuam ? Quid fi me Menius ore: 
Pædicem, faciam? Non puto, ſi ſapiam. 
Aut futue aut pugnemus, ait: Quid fi mibi vita 
k Charior eft ipſa mentuls ? Signa canant. | 


(l uſe my Latin with the Liberty of Conſcience 
you are pleaſed to allow me.) Now this great 
Body has ſo many Fronts, and has ſo many Mo- 
tions, as ſeem to threaten Heaven and Earth, 


| Zneid, Luam multi Lybico volvuntur marmore fluQus 


lib. 7. Sævis ubi Orion Hybernis conditur undis : 

- Vul cum Sole novo denſe torrentur Ariſtæ, 
Aut Hermi campo, aut Lyciæ flaventibus arvis, L 
Scuta ſonant, pulſuque pedum termit excita tellus. b 


As num rous as the Lybian Waves that roul, 

When in thoſe Seas Orion does controul ; N 

Or thick ſet Ears ſcorch d by the Summer's Ray, 
, On Hermus Banks, or fruitful Lycia ; - 

Are the bright Shields, that dreadfully reſound, 

And as they march, their Footing ſhakes the Ground 


This furious Monſter with ſo many Heads 7 
and Arms, is yet Man, feeble, calamitous and mi- 1 


ferable Man. Tis but an Ant-hill of Amt: di- c 
ſturb d and provok'd by a Spurn. 


- 
— 
_ * 
z 
4. 


ure Kn. 1 nigrum campit agmen. 
ith, 4. 


1 Tbe Black Troop marches to the Field. A 
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A contrary Blaſt, the croaking of a flight of Ra- 
vens, the ſtumble of a Horſe, the caſual Paſſage 
of an Eagle, a Dream, a Voice, a Sign, a Morn- 
ing Miſt, are any one of them ſufficient to beat 
down and over-turn him. Dart but a Sun-beam . 
in his Face, he is melted and vaniſhed. Blow 
but a little Duſt in his Eyes, as our Poet ſays of 
the Bees; and all our Enſigns and Legions, 
with the Great Pompey himſelf at the Head, of 
them, are routed and cruſhed to pieces: For it 
was he, as I take it, that Sertorius beat in Spain, 
with thoſe brave Arms; which alſo ſerv'd Eume- 
wes againſt Antigonus, and Surena againſt Craſſus : 


Hi motus animorum, atque bæc certamina ante virg- 

Pulveris exigui jattu compreſſa quieſcent. Gear. lib, | 
— 4+ 

This mighty Anger, and theſe furious Blows, 

A bandful of Duſt thrown will ſoon compoſe. 


Let us but ſlip our Flics after them, and they will 

have the Force and Courage to defeat them. Of 

freſn Memory the Portugueſe having befieg'd rhe 

City of Tamly in the Territory of Xiatine, the Inha- The Siege 
bitants of the Place brought a great many Hives, of of Tamly 
which are great Plenty in that Place, upon the Wall ; _—_ 
and with Fire drove the Bees ſo farbuſy upon the E- : 
nemy, that they gave over the Enterprize, and truſs'd 
up their Baggage, being not able to ftand their Attacks, 
and endure their Stings. And fo their City, by this 
new fore of relief, was freed from the Danger, 
with ſo wonderful a Fortune, that at their return 
from the Purſuit, they found they had not loſt fo 
much as one Man. The Souls of Emperors and 
Coblers are caſt in the ſame Mould. The weight | 
and importance of the Actions of Princes confi- | 
der'd, we perſuade our * that they muſt be | 


3 _  produc'd 
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| produc'd by ſome as weighty and important Cay. 
es. But we are deceiv'd; tor they are paſh'd on, 
and pull 'd back in their Motions, by the ſame 
+ Springs, that we are in our little Undertakings 
/ The ſawe Reaſon. that makes us weangle with 
a Neighbour, : cauſes a War betwixt Princes; the 
ſame Reaſon that makes us whip a Lacquey, fal. 
ling into the Hands of a King, makes him ruin a 
' whole Province. They are as prompt, and i 
easily movy'd as we, but they are able to do more 
Miſchief. In a Gnar and an Elephant the Paſſion 

is the ſame. As to what concerns Fidelity, there 

is no Animal in the World ſo treacherous a; 
Man. Our Hiſtories have recorded the violent 
Purſuits that Dogs have made after the Murther- 
'Dogs re. ers of their Maſters. King Pyrthus chſerving a 
venge the Dag that watchd a dead Man's Body, and underſtand. 
| _ Ma. fs that be bad for three Days together performed that 
fn. Office, commanded that the Body ſhould be buried, and 
5 took the Dog along with him. One Day as he was at 
a general Muſter of his Army, this Deg was awort 
of bis Maſter s Murthertfs, and with great Barking, 
and extream ſigns of Auger, flew upon them, by this 
firſt Accuſation, awaking the Revenge of this Mir. 

. ther, which was ſoon after perfected by Form of Ju. 
ftice. As much was done. by the Dog: of the wiſe 
Heſiod, who convinced the Sons of Ganiſtor Nau— 
pactus of the Murther committed on the Perſon of bi! 
Mafter. - Another Dog being to guard 4 Temple at 
Athens, having ſpied a Sacrilegicus Thief, who car- 
ried away the foireſt Fewels, fell to barking at him 
The Fileli: With all the force he had; but the Warders not awak- 
ty of a Dog ung at the Noiſe, be followed him, and Day being broke, 
in perſuing kept off at a further Diſtance, without loſing fight f 
boo —_w bim; if de offer'd bim any thing to Eat, would nil 
fn, take it, but would way his Tail at all the Paſſeng# 
EF be met, and tool whatever they gave him at their 


| 


Handi; 


. 
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Hands ; and if the Thief laid down to Sleev, be likes 
wiſe ſtaged upon the Place, The News of this Dog 
being come to tbe Marders of this Church, they put 
themſelves upon the purſuit, enquiring the Colour of 
the Dog, aud at laſt found him in the City of Cro- 
myon, and the Thief alſo, whom they brought back. to. 
Athens, where he had his Reward : And here the 
Judges, taking Cognixance of the good Office, order d 
4 certain meaſure of Corn for the Dog”s daily Suſte- 
nance, . at the putiick: Charge, and tae Prieits to take 
are in it. Plutarch delivers this Story for a moſt 
certain Truth, and that it hapned in the Age 
wherein he liv d As to Gratitude (for I doubt, 
we had need bring this Word into a little Re- 
pute) this one Example, which Appion reports 
himſelf to have been an Eye-witneſs of, ſhall 


ſuffice. One Day (ſays he) at Rome they en 15e Gray 
tertain d the People with the Pleaſure of fighting of ſe- tude of a 
veral ſtrange Beaſts,.. and principally of Ly ons of an Don 10. 


wards 4 


unuſual ſize : there was one amongſt the reſt, who, by 
bis furious Deport ment, by the ſtrength and largeneſs f 
bis Limbs, and by his loud and dreadful Roaring, at- 
tracted the Eyes of all the Spectators, Amongſt other 
Slaves, that were preſented to the People in this Com- 
bat of Beaſts, there was one Androdus of Dacia, be- 
lomging to a Roman Lord of Conſular Dignity. This 
Lyon having ſeen him at a diſtance, firſt made a ſud- 
ſtop, as it were, in a wondring Poſture, and then 
ſoftly approached nearer in a gentle and peaceable man- 
ner, as if it were to enter into Acquaintance with him: 
This being done, and being now aſſur d ef what bg 
ſought for, be began to wag his Tail, as Dogs do when 
they flatter. their Maſters, and to kiſs and lick the 
Hands and Thighs of the poor Wretch, who was beſides 
bimſelf,, and almoſt dead with Fear. Andcodus be- 
mg by this kindneſs of the Lyon, a little come to bim- 
Jef, and having taken ſo wach heart, as to confider 
. P 4 | and 
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| * * 
and knew bim; it was a fingular Pleaſure to ſee the 
Foy and Careſſes that paſſed betwixt them. At which, 
the People breaking into loud Acclamations 725. the 

or caus d the Slave to be call'd, to know from 

him the cauſe of ſo flrange an Event ; who, thereupon 
told him a new and a very ftrange Story: My Maſter, 
(ſaid he) being Pro Conſul in Africk, I was con- 
ſtrained by his Severity and cruel Uſage, being dail 
beaten, to ſteal from bim, and to run away. Aud 10 
hide my ſelf ſecurely from a Perſon of ſo great Autbori- 
ty in the Province, I thought it my beft-way to fly t 
the Solitudet, Sands and Uninhabitable Parts of that 
Country, reſolving that in caſe the Means of ſup- 
ting Life ſhould chance to fail me, to make ſome 

ft or other to kill my ſelf The Sun being exceſſive- 
by hot at Noon, and the Heat «intolerable, 1 acci- 
'demtally found a private, and almoſt inacceſſible 
Cave, and went inte it. Soon after there came into 
me this Lyon with one Foot wounded and bloody ; com- 
 plaining and groanivg with the Pain he endur 4; At 
bis coming I was exceeding afraid, but be baving eſ- 
pied me bid in @ corner of bis Den, came gently to 
me, bolling out, and ſhewing me his wounded Fort, 
as if be demanded my Aſſiſtance in bis diſtreſs. I 
then drew out 4 great Splinter be bad got there, and 
| growing à little more familiar it him, ſqueezin 
the Wound , thruſt out the Dirt and Gravel which 
was got into it, wiped and cleanſed it the beſt 1 could: 
He finding himſelf ſomething better, and much eaſed 
of bis Pain, laid bim down to repoſe , and preſently 
fall ofteep with bis Foot in my Hand. From that time 
forwaly be and 1 lived together in this Cave three 
' whole years, upon one and the ſame Diet; for ibe 
Beaſts that he kill d in hunting, be always brought 
me the beſt pieces, which I roaſted in the Sun for 
want of Fire, and ſo eat it. At loft growing weary 
of this wild and brutiſb Life, the Lyon being one da) 


gone 


— 
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be Wl gone abroad to bunt for our ordinary Proviſion, 1 eſ- 

h, caped from thence, and the third day after was taken 

be Wl by the Saldiers , who brought me from Africk to this 

m Wl City to my Maſter , who preſently condemn'd me to 

on Wl die, and to be rhas expos d to the Wild Beafts, Now 

„ Wh what I ſee, 1 perceive that this Lyon wa alſo ta- 

-b ſeon after, who would now have recompenſed me 

ly Wl for the Benefit and Cure that he received at my hands. 


t0 Wl This is the — tory _ And * r 7 
i- which be alſo conveye to hand to t 
to Whole: Wherefore at the —_ Requeſt, he ar abſol- 

at il ved from bis Sentence, and ſet at Liberty, and the 

p- Ha was, by order of the People, preſented to him. 

ve WL He afterwards ſaw ( ſays Appion) Androdus lead- 

. ing this Lyon, in nothing lut a ſmall Laſh, from Ta- 

: vern to Tavern at _ , and 2 — Mo- 

would give bim, the Lyon being ſo gen- 

fo th #7 ſuffer bimſelf to be covered with the Flowers 

that the People threw upon him, every one that met 

bim ſaying , There goes the Lyon that entertained the Weeping of 
Men, there goes the Man that Cured the Lyon. We Beaſts for 
oft lament the loſs of the Beafts we love, and fo nd 
do they the loſs of us. love 


Poſt bellator equus, poſitis inſignibus, oE thon virg, En, 
I lacrymans , guttiſque bumectat grandibus ors. bib. 11. 


0 The Triumph more to grace, 
Athon bis Horſe of War came next in place, 


Who of bis Trappings ftript, ſhew'd ſuch regret | 
That with large Tears his = Checks E - 


As ſome Nations have their Wives in common, 
and ſome others have every one his own : Is not 
the ſame evident amongſt Beaſts, and Marria- 
zes better kept than ours? As to the Society 
nd Confederation they make amongſt them- 
es, to league themſelves together, and to 


give 


KKK 8 


— 
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, Secietya- glve one another mutual Aſſiſtance; Is it ng 2 
net manifeſt, that Oxen,. Hops, and other Animals, 
Nl. the Cry of any of. their kind, that we. offend 2 
all the Herd run to his Aid and embody for his 2 
AFiſh that Defence: The Fiſh Scarus, ben be bas ſ wall. x. 7, 
cher. ed the Anglers Hool, bis. Fellows all croud about him 0 
and gnaw the Line in pieces; and if by chance, m 
le got into the Leap or Wheel, tbe others preſcat bin 
their Taps on. the out-ſide, hieb he holdivg faſt vi 
hic Teetß, they after that manner. diſangaſe and dran 855 
bim out. Mullets, hen one tbeiroCompaniont ig 
engaged , croſi the Line over: heir Back, and with 12 
Fin they bade there, iudented lite a Sa, cut and 7 
ſaw it aſunder. As to the particular Offices that WI, ;, 
we receive from one another, ſor the ſervice of ic, 
Life, there are ſeveral like Examples among WM,,:, 
them. Tis ſaid, That the Whale wever move, WM, 
that ſhe has not always befure her a little Fiſh, ike forc 
tbe ns {« this reaſon call d the Guide. 
Fiſh 3; whom the Whale follows, ſuffering bimſelf i mai 
be led and turned with as great Facility as the Stan ſing 
guides the Sbip : In recompence of which Service alj they 
whereas all ether things, whether Beaſt or Veſſel, tha Wee; 
enters into the dreadful Gulph of this Monſt ers Mou priz 
is immediately loſt and ſwallowed up, this little Ether 
retires into it in great ſecurity, and there ſleeps, tk Ari 
ring which, the Whale never ſtirs : But ſo ſoon , As 
ever it goes out, be immediately follows : And if Wo 
accident he loſes the ſigbt of bis little Guide, he Wd WT 
wahdring here and there, and ſtriłes his Sides again} tali 
the Rocks , like a Ship that has loſt her Rudder: equz 
Which Plutarch affirms to have ſeen in the Iſland 0:4, 
of Anticyra. There is a like Society betwixt thei; 
little -Bird call'd a Wren and the Crocodile ; Ti 
Wren ſerves for Centinel over this great Anima 
3 And if the Ichneumon, his mortal Enemy, 21 
8 zo fight bim, this little Bird, for fear teſt ” - | 
hg urprix 


nn. 
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ſurprize kim aſleep, both with his Voice, and Bill, 
rouſes him and gives him notice of bis Danger. He 
reds of this' Monſters Leavings, who receives bim 
familiarly into bis Mouth, ſuffering him to pick in bis 
Taws, and betwixt his Teeth, and thence to pick out 
the bits of Fleſh that remain, and when he has a 
mind to ſhut his Mouth, he firſt gives the Bird warn- 
ing, to go out by cloſing it by little and little, and 
without "bruiſing or doing it any harm at all, The 
Shell- Fiſh, calld a Naker , lives alſo with the 
Shrimp in the ſame Intelligence ; a little fort of Ani- 
mal of the Lobſter kind, ſerving him in the Nature 
of'a Porter, ſitting at the opening of the Shell, which 
the Naker Keeps always gaping and open, till the 
Shrimp fees ſeme little Fiſh, proper for their Prey, 
within the hollow of the Shell, where ſhe enters too, 
and pinches the Naker ſo to the quick, that ſhe is 
forced to cloſe her Shell, where they two tegetber de- 
vour the Prey they have trad in their Fort, In the 
manner of living of the Tunnies, we obſerve a 
ſingular Knowledge of the three parts of Ma- 
thematicks, As to Aſtrology, they teach it Men, 
for they ſtay in the place where they are ſur- 
priz'd by the Brumal Solſtice, and never ſtir from 
thence till the next Equinox: For which Reaſon, 
Ariſtotle himſelf attributes to them this Science. 
hs to Geometry and Arithmetick , they always 
form their Body in the Figure of a Cube, every 
way Square, and make up the Body of a Bat- 
falion, ſolid, cloſe and environed round with fix 
equal Sides, ſo that ſwimming in this ſquare 
Order, as large behind, as before; whoever 
in ſeeing them can count one Rank, may eaſi- 
ly number the whole Troop, by reaſon that the 
Depth is equal to the Breadth, and the Breadth 


the Dog. 


to the Length. As to Magnanimity, it will be a_ 
hard to give a beitet inſtance of chat than in Indian 
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the Example of the great Dog, ſent to Alexan. 

der the Great, from the Indies : They firſt brought 

him a Stag to encounter, next a Boar, and after that 

a Bear, all which he flighted, and diſdained to ſir 

from hw place: but when he ſaw a Lyon, be thn 
immediately rous'd himſelf ; evidently manifeſting, 

that be declared that alone worthy to enter the Li. 

with him. As to what concerns Repentance, and 

the Acknowledgment of Faults, tis repotted of 

| Repen- an Flepbant, That baving in tbe impetuofity of bi 
\ * barceof an Rage, Rilld bis Keeper, be fell into ſo extream 4 Sy: 
Elepbaze, row, that he would never after Eat, but ſtarv d bin. 
ſelf to Death, And as to Clemency, tis ſaid of 

Tiger, the moſt inhuman of all Beaſts ; that a RU 

baving been put into bim, he ſuffer d two Days Hun- 

ger rather than hurt it, and the third, broke the Grat 

be was ſhut up in, to ſeek elſewbere for Prey; ſo un- 

willing he was to fall upon the Kid, his Famili- 

ar and his Gueſt. Ari as to the Laws of Fani- 

liarity and Agreement, form'd by Converſation, 

it ordinarily happens that we bring up Cats, Dog, 

and Hares Tame together: But that which Ses. 

men experimentally know, and particularly i 
Mervelleus the Cilician Sea, ot the Quality of the Halen 
Feen does ſurpaſs all human Thought. Of what kind 


_ of Animal has Nature even ſo much honoured 


the Sitting, Enlivening and Diſcloſing? The Poet 
indeed ſay, that one only Iſle of Delos, that belore 
was a floating Iſland, was fix'd for the Service d 
Latonas lying in; but God has order'd that the 
whole Ocean ſhould be ſtayed, made ſtable, ant ch 
imooth'd'without Waves, without Winds or Rain | 
whilſt the Halcyon broods upon her Young... 


3 which is juſt about the Solſtice, the ſhorteſt Da an 
. of the Year, ſo that by her Privilege, we hats us ( 


ſeven Days, and ſeven Nights, in the very heal chic 
of Winter, wherein we may fail without Dar 


ge 


q \ 
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ger. Their Females never have to do with any 
ocher Male, but their own, whom they always 
ſerve, and aſſiſt, without ever forſaking him all 
their Lives : If he happen to be weak, and broken 
wich Age, they take him upon their Shoulders 
and carry him trom place to place, and ſerve him 
ill Death. But the moſt Inquiſitive into the Sc= 
crets of Nature, could never yer arrive at the 
Knowledge of the wonderful Fabrick, and Ar- 
chitecture wherewith the Halcyon builds her Neſt 


it is the Bones of ſome Fiſh, which ſhe joyns and 


Lunch, which being done, and the Building finifhed, 
ſhe carries it to the Waſh of the Beach, where the Sea 
heating gently againſt it, ſhews her where ſhe is to 
| is not well jointed and knit, and where 
better to fortifie the Seams that are leaky ; that open 
the heating of the Waves ; and on the contrary, 
bat is well built, and has bad the due finiſhing, the 
eating of the Waves does ſo cloſe and bind together, 
bat it is not to be broken or crack d, by Blows either 
of Stone or Tron, without very much ado. And that 
which is more to be admired, is the Proportion and 
Figure of the Cavity within, which is compos d and 
proportioned after ſuch a manner, as not poſſible to re- 
the ve, or admit any other thing, than the Bird that 
u it: For to any thing elſe, it & ſo impenetrable, 
ain, choſe and , nothing can enter, not ſo much as the © 
Water of the Sea, See here a very clear Defcri- 
„ion of this Building, and borrowed from a very 
ac Sood Hand; and yer, methinks, it does not give 
ens ſufficient Light into the Difficulty of this Ar- 
. chite dure. Now from what Vanity can it pro- 
get ceed, 


for her little ones, nor gueſs at the matter. Plutarch, The ſtru- 
who has ſeen and handled many of them, thinks th, 


binds together, interlacing them ſome length wiſe, and maner 
athers acroſs, and adding Ribs, and Hoops in ſuch _— 
manner, that ſhe. forms at laſt @ round Veſſel fit to — 


3 


— 
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ceed, to deſpiſe and diſdainfully ro interpte 


— 


Effects, that we can neither imitate, nor com. 
prehend? To purſue a little further this Equal. 
ty and Correſpondence betwixt us and Beaſts, 
the Privilege our Soul ſo much glorifies her ſeſt 
upon, of bringing all things ſhe conceives to her 
own Law, of {tripping all things that come tg 
her, of their mortal and corporeal Qualities, of 
ordering and placing things ſhe conceives wor. 
thy her taking notice of, ſtripping and diveſting 
them cf their corruptible Qualities, and making 


them to lay aſide Length, Breadth, Depth, 


Weight, Colour, Smell, Roughneſs, Smooth. 
neſs, Hardneſs, Scfcnefs, and all ſenſible Acci. 
dents, as mean and ſuperfluous Veſtments, to 
accommodate them to her own immortal, and 
ſpiritual Condition : As Rome and Paris, for Ex- 
ample, that I have in my Fancy. Par that! 
imagin; I imagine, and conceive it without 
Greatneſs, and without Place, without Stone, 
without Plaiſter, and without Wood: This ve- 
ry ſame Privilege, I ſay, ſeems to be evidently 
in Beaſts : For a Courſer accuſtomed to the Dan- 
ger of Trumpets, the Rattle of Musket- ſhot, and 
and the Buſtle of Battles, we ſee him ſtart and 
tremble in his Sleep, and ſtretch'd upon his Lit 
ter as if he were in a Fight; it is almoſt certain, 
that he conceives in his Soul the Beat of Drum 
without Noiſe, and an Army without Arms and 
without Body. 8 | 


"ay L 4. 2 pe widebas equos fortes, cum membra Jacebint | 


omnis, ſudare tamen, ſpirareque ſæpe, 
Et quaſi de Palma ſummas contendere vires. 


| You ſhall ſee manag'd Horſes in their Sleep, 
Stat, Snort, Start, Tremble and” à Clutter * 


_ 
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3 . . 
As if with ll their Force they ſtriving were, 
The Victor Palm proutlly away to bear. 


The Hare that a Grey: hound imagines in his Sleep, 
after which we ſee him pant ſo whilſt he ſleeps, 
ſtretch but his Tail, ſhake his Legs, and perfect- 
ly repreſents all the Motions of a Courſe, is a 
Hire without Wool, and without Bones. 


tf 2 11 MI «i (RES. Tad GG 
Vinantumque panes! in molli ſæpe quiete Ibid. 
NJuctant crura; tamen ſubito, voreſque repente 
"Mittunt, & erebrag reducunt naribus auras, 
Ur veſtigia [i teneant inventa ferarum : 
Expergefactiquo ſequunt ur inania ſæpe 
Cervorum ſimulacra, fugæ quaſi dedita cernant: 
Donec diſcuſſis redeant erroribus ad ſe. 


And Hounds ſtir often in their quiet Reſt, 
Spending their Mouths, as if upon a Queſt, 
Snuff, and breath quick, and ſhort; is if they went 
In a full Chaſe upon à burning Scent : 

' Nay being wak'd, imagin d Stags purſue, 

As if they had them in their real View, 
Till having ſnook themſelves more broad awake. 
They do, at laſt; diſcover the Miſtake, 


The Ban- dogs, we often obſerve to fnarl in 
their Dreams, afterwards bark out, and ſtart up © 
on a ſudden, as if they perceiv'd fome Stranger 
at hand; The Stranger that the Soul diſcerns, 
b a ſpicitual Man, and Imperceptible, without 
Dimenſion, without Colour; and without Being. 


Conſueta domi catulorum blanda propago ibid, 
Degere, ſæpe levem ex oculis volucremque ſoporem. 
Diſcutere, & corpus de terra corripere inſtant , 

| Proinde quaſi ignotas fe acies, atque o fuenm. The 


— 


* 
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= fewning Iſſue Houſe-Dogs will riſe, 
5 ſhaking the ſoft Slumber from their eyes, 
Oft wildly ſtare at one within, 
As upon Faces they bad never ſeen. 


As to the Beauty of the Body, before I proceed 
any further, I ſhould know whether er no, we 
are agreed about the Deſcription **Tis likely we 
do not well know what Beauty is in Nature; and 
in general, ſince to our own human Beauty we 
give ſo many divers Forms ; of which, wen 
there any Natural Rule and Preſcription, we 
ſhould know it in common, as the Heat of the 
Fire. Fut we fancy the Forms according to our 


Mid. 


own Appetite, Liking. 
? — Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color. 
wplexion of a German Laſs 


n. The fr Co 
| Would be thought ugh in a Roman Pace. 


Beauty of indians paint it black and tawny, with great 
#be Indi- ſwell'd Lips, great and flat Noſes, and load the 


“ . Cartilage betwixt the Noſtrils wich great Ring 


of Gold, to make it hang down to the Mouth; 
as alſo the under Lip with great Circles, et 
rich d with Stones, that weigh them down (0 
fall upon the Chin, it being with them a ing! 
lar Grace to ſhew their Teeth, even below tix 
Roots. In Pers, the greateſt Ears are the mol 
Beautiful, which they ſtretch out as far asthe) 
can by Art. And a Man now living ſays, 14 
he has ſeen in an Eaſtern Nation, this care of enlat 
ging them in ſo great Repute, and the Eur loaden wit 
ſo pondrous Fewels, that be did with great Eaſe, fu 
bis Arm, Sleeve and all, throwgh-the bole of an Ei 


There are elſewhere Nations, that take oo 
ca 


* 
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care to black their Teeth, and hate to ſee chem 
white; whilſt others paint them red. The Wo- 


— m 


men are reputed more beautiful, not only in 


Biſcay, but elſewhere, for having their Heads 


inv Forebt#d a great Beauty, and tho' they ſhave all 
other Parts, they nouriſh Hair on the Forehead, and 
increaſe it by Art; and bave great Breaſts in ſo great 
Reputation, that they affect to give their Children ſack 
wer theif Shoulders, We ſhould paint Deformity 
we fo. The Lalla Faſhion is Groſs and Maſſy, The 
be Spaniards, Gaunt and Slender; and amongſt us, 
ur one has made it White, another Brown; one Soft 


and Delicate, another Strong and Vigorous : 


One will have his Miſtreſs Soft and Gentle, 
others Scornful and Proud. Juſt as the Prefer- 
ence in Beauty, that Plato attributes to the ſphe- 
ncal Figure, the Epicurea give rather to the 
Pyramidal, or Square, and cannot ſwallow a 
God in the form of a Bowl. Bur be it how it will, 
Nature has no more privileg'd us in this from 
theſe common Laws, than in the reſt. And if 
we will judge our ſelves aright, we ſhall find, that 
if there be ſome Animals leſs 

than we ; there are others, and in great num- 


. 


For as to thoſe - of the Sea ( ſetting the Figure 
aide, which cannot fall into any manner of Pro- 
portion, being ſo much another thing) in Co- 
lour, Cleannefs, Smoothnefs, and r 

ve ſufficiently give place to them; and no leſs 
in all Qualities to the Aereal. And this Prero- 
ative that the Poets make ſuch a mighty matter 
of, our erect Stature, looking towards Heaven 


dur Original, 
2 Pronaque 


favoured in this, 


ſhaved : And which is more, in certain frozen White 


Countries, as Pliny reports, the Mexicans efteem 4 re rho 


ber, that are more. A multis animalibas decore Senec. 
vincimur ; even the eh N our Compatriots: Epi. 134 


— 
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Ovid. 25 Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia cætera terram, 


Met. lib. z. 0 | Os bomini ſublime dedit, calum que videre 
_ © Fuſſit, & erectos ad dera tollere wultus, © 


And whereas other Animals do bow 
Their prone abjected Looks to Earth below, 

He gave Men Looks erected, to behold _ 
be Heavenly Arch ſtudded with Stars of Gold. 
is truly Paetical : for there are ſeveral little 
Beaſts, who have their Sight abſolutely curn' 
towards Heaven; and I find the Countenance 
of Camels and Oftriches, much higher rais'd, and 
more erect than ours. What Animals bave no 
their Faces above, and not before, and do no 
look oppoſite as we do; and that do not in their 
natural poſture diſcover as much of Heaven and 
Earth as Man 2 And what Qualities, of our bo- 
dily Conſtitution in Plato and Cicero, may nd . 
indifferently ſerre a thouſand forts of Beaſts! 
Thoſe. chat moſt reſemble us, are the moſt de- 

| ſpicable, and deformed of all. the Herd: For 

-thoſe in outward-appearance and form of Vi 

| ſage, are Baboons and Monkies : 

De de. T2 $3552 5:5; 2 
Nat. Peor. Simia quam ſimilu, turpiſſima beftia, nobu ? 


Ennio, How like to Man in viſage, and in ſhape, 
I, of all Beaſts the moſt deform'd, the Ape? 


For the Internal, and Vital Parts, the Hog. In 
earneſt, when I imagine Man ſtark naked (even 
in that Sex, that 3 to have the greatel 
ſhare of Beauty) his Defects, natural Subje- 
Rion, and Imperfections, I find that we have 
more reaſon, than any other Animal, to cove! 


our ſelves ; and are to be excus'd for borrow, 
— \ : 1 3 0 


* 
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of thoſe, to whom Nature has in this been 
kinder, than to us, to trick our ſelves with their 
Beauties, and hide our ſelves under their Spoils, 
their Wool, Feathers, Hair and Silk. Let us 
obſerve, as to the reſt, that Man is the ſole 
Animal, whoſe Nudities offend his «wn Com- 
panions, and the only one, who in his natural 

; {Mations withdraws and hides himſelf from his 

on kind. And really, *tis alſo an Effect worth 

111 onſideration, that they who are Maſters in 

mi ee Trade, preſcribe as a Remedy for amorous 

— paſſions, the full and free View of the Body a 

an deſires, ſo that to cool the Ardour, there 

= eeds no more, but a Liberty to ſee and com- 

na emplate the Part he loves. 

1 Ne quod obſcænas in aperto corpore partes Orid de 

* Viderat, in curſu qui fuit, bæſit amor. | * Amor. 


ts? The Love that's tilting, when thoſe Parts appear 
Open 10 View, flags in the bot Career. 


F Op ee 
- 


/ 


Ind altho this Receipt may peradventure pro- 
eed from a nice and cold Humour: It is not- 
vithſtanding, a very great ſign of our Want of 
ftrength and Metal, chat Uſe and Acquain- 
ance ſhould make us diſguſt one another. It is 
ot Modeſty, ſo much as Cunning and Pru- 
lence, that makes our Ladies ſo circumſpeR, to 
efuſe us Admittance into their Cabinets, before 
ney are painted and trick'd up for the publick 
iew. | | 


Nec Feneres noſt ras hoc fallit, quo magis ipſe, 


ae Omnia ſummopere hos vit æ poſtſcenia celant, 
ner Nuss retinere volunt adſtrictoque eſſe in amore. 


ct F 2 Of 
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Of this, aur Ladies are full well aware, 

Which makes them with ſuch Privacy and Care, 
Bebind the Scene all thoſe Defects remove, 

Should check the Flame of thoſe, they moſt do li, 


Whereas in ſeveral Animals there is nothing 
| that we do not love, and that does not pleaſe 
13 our Senſes: So that from their very Excrementz 
| we do not only extract wherewith to heighte 
our Sauces ; but alſo our richeſt Ornaments and 
Perfumes. . This Diſcourſe reflects upon non 
but the ordinary ſort of Women, and is not { 
facrilegious, as to comprehend thoſe Diving 
Supernatural, and Extraordinary Beauties, whid 
we fee ſhine amongſt us, like Stars under a Cot 
; |  Poreal and Terreſtrial Veil. As to the reſt, th 
very Share that we allow to Beaſts, of the 
1 Bounty of Nature, by our own Confeflion, i 
very much to their Advantage. We attribut 
to our ſelves imaginary and fantaſtick Good 
future and abſent Goods, for which Huma 
Capacity cannot of her ſelf be reſponſible: 0 
Goods, that we falſly attribute to our ſelves lf 
the Licence of Opinion, as Reaſon, Knowleds 
and Honour: And leave to them for their Din 
dend, eſſential, durable and palpable Goody 
as Peace, Repoſe, Security, Innocence, 
Health the Health. Health, I ſay, the faireſt and rich 
beſt and Preſent that Nature can make us.  Inſomud 
— that the Philoſopher, even the Stoicks 1s | 
| _ Nature, bold as to ſay, That Heraclitus and Phereci 
, could they have truck'd their Wiſdom for Health, « 
have deliver d themſelves, the one of bis Dropſy, ® 
the other of the Louſy. Diſeaſe that tormented bim n 
the Bargain, they bad done well. By which i 
ſet a. greater Value upon. Wiſdom, companii 
and putting it into the Balance with He 


> 
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chan they do wich this other Propoſition, which 


is alſo theirs. They ſay, that it Circe had pre- Circe's 
ſented Ulyſſes with the two Potions, the one to two Fe- 


make a Fool become a wiſe Man, and the o- s. 
ther to make a wiſe Man become a Fool, that 
Ulyſes ought rather to have choſen the laſt, than 
conſent. to that by which Circe had chang'd his 
human Figure into that of a Beaſt: ' And ſay 
that Wiſdom it ſelf would have ſpoke to him 
after this manner: Forſake me, let me alone, rather 
than lodge me under the Body and Figure of an Aſs. 
How che Philoſophers then will abandon this 
preat and divine Wiſdom, for this corporeal 
and terreſtrial Covering? It is then no more 
by Reaſon, by Diſcourſe, and by the Soul, that 
we excel Beaſts: *Tis by our Beauty, our fair 
Complexion, and our fine Symmetry of Parts, 
for which we muſt quit our Intelligence, our 
Prudence, and all the reft. Well, I accept this 
natural and free Confeſſion: Certainly they 
knew, that thoſe Parts, upon which we ſo much 
value our ſelves, are no other than meer 
Fancy. If Beaſts then had all the Vertue, 
Knowledge, Wiſdom, and Stoical Perfection; 
they would ſtill be Beaſts, and would not be 
comparable to Man, miſerable, wicked and 
mad Man. For, in fine, whatever is not as 
we are, is nothing conſiderable: And God, to 
procure himſelf an Eſteem amongſt us, muſt 
put himſelf into that Shape, as we ſhall ſhew 
anon, By which it does appear, that it is not 
upon any true ground of Reaſon, but by a 
fooliſh Pride and vain Opinion, that we prefer 
our ſelves before other Animals, and ſeparate 
our ſelves from their Society and Condition. 
But, to return, to what I was upon before, we 


wave for or part, Inconſtancy, Irreſolution, 
3 Incer: 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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- Incertitude, Sorrow, Superſtition, Solicitude of 
Things to come, even after we ſhall be no 
more, Ambition, Avarice, Jealouſy, Envy, irre. 
gular, frantick, and untam'd Appetites, War, 
Lying, Diſloyalty, Detraction, and Curioſity, 

Doubtleſs, we have ftrangely over-pay'd this 
Fine, upon which we ſo much glorify our 
ſelves, and this Capacity of Judging and Know. 
ing, if we have 'bought it at the Price of this 
infinite number of Paſſions, to which we are 
eternally ſubject. Unlefs we ſhall yet think fit, 
as.. Socrates does, to add to the Counterpoiſe, 
that notable Prerogative above Beaſts, That 

Cicero whereas Nature has preſcribd them certain Seaſons 

de Nat. and Limits for the Delights of Venus, ſhe has given 

— „3. % ibe Reins at all Hours, and all Seaſons. Ut 

vim. aprotis quia prodefſt raro, nocet fæpilſime, 
melius eſt non adbibere omnino, quam, (pe dubie [a 
lutis in apertam perniciem incurrere : Sic haud ſci, 
an meling fucrit bumano generi motum iſtum celerem, 

5 cogitationis acumen, ſolertiam, quam rationem Voca- 

mw, quoniam peſtifera ſint multis, admodum paucis 
ſalutaria, non dari omnino, quam tam munifice & 
tam large dari. As it falls out, that Wine ofien 
hurts the Sick, and ver) rarely does them good, it i! 
better not to give them any at all, than to run into 

' an apparent Danger, out of hope of an incertain Be. 
nefit : So I know not, whether it had not been better 
for Mankind, that this quick Motion, this Penetracy 

| of Imagination, this Subtilty, that e call Reaſon, 
had not been given to Man at all; conſidering how 
peſtiferans it is to many; and uſeful but to few, thas 

zo have been conferr d in ſo abundant manner, an 
wich ſo liberal a Hand. Of what Advantage 
can we conceive the Knowledge of ſo many 
Things was to Varro, and Arifterls'? Did it ex- 
empt them from human Incanyeniences ? he's 

4. 5 the 
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they by it freed from the Accidents, that lay 
heavy upon the Shoulders of a Porter? Did 
extract from their Logic any Conſolation 
for the Gout ?. Or, for knowing that the Hu- 
mour is lodg'd in the Joints, did they feel it the 
leſs? Have they compounded with Death, by 
knowing that ſome Nations rejoice at his Ap- 
proach : Or with Cuckoldry, by knowing, that 
in ſome part of the World, Wives are in com- 
mon? On the contrary, having been reputed 
the greateſt Men for Knowledge, the one a- 
mongſt the Romans, and the other amongſt the 
Greeks, and in a time when Learning did moſt: 
flouriſh,. we have not heard nevertheleſs, that 
they had any particular Excellence in their 
Lives: Nay the Greek had enough to do, to 
clear himſelf from ſome notable Blemiſhes in his. 
Have we obſerv'd that Pleaſure and Health have 
had a better Reliſh with him that underſtands 
Aftrology and Grammar, than with others? 


i Dliterati num minus nervi rigent ? © | : Hor, Ep.8. 


15 illiterate Plough- Man is 4s, fe 
For Venus Service as the Mit. 


And Shame and Poverty le troubleſom to the 
irt, than the laſt ? | | 


11Scilicet & morbis, & debilitate carebis, jur. 647. 


Et ludtum & curam effugies, & tempore vitæ 
'. Longa tibi poſt bæc fato meliore dabuntur. 


58 L 1. — Thou ſhals be free | 
Both fram Diſeaſe, and from Infirmity, _ 
-: From Care and Sorrow, and thy Life ſhall be 
Frolong' d under 4 better Deſtiny. 21 -0wes 
75 24 1 


\ 
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Miontaign Eſſays.' Book II 
T have known in my time a hundred Artixan 
and a hundred Labourers wiſer and more happy 
thanthe Refors of the Univerſity, and whom I hy 
much rather have — . Learning, me. 

thinks, has its Place amongſt the neceſſary thing 

of Life, as Glory, Nobility, Dignity, or at the 
moſt, as Riches, and ſuch other Qualities, which 
indeed are uſeful to it; but remotely, and mon 
by Opinion, than by Nature, We ftand very 

little more in need of Offices, Rules and Laws d 

Living in our Society, than Cranes and Emmet: dg 

in theirs. - And yet we ſee that they carry them. 

ſelves very regularly, and without Erudition. I 

Man was Wile, he would take the true Value d 

every thing M as it was more uſeful and 

per to his Life. Whoever will number us by 
our Actions and Deportments, will find many 
more excellent Men amongſt the Ignorant, than 
the Learned: I fay, in all forts of Vertue, Old 

22 ſeems to me, to have been of much greater 


— 


Value, both for Peace and War, than that learn» 
ed Rome that ruin'd it ſelf. And tho all the reſt 
ſhould be equal; yet the Proweſs, Integrity and 
Innocency would remain to the Ancients, for 
they cohabit ſingularly well with Simplicity. But 
I will leave this Diſcourſe, that would lead me 
farther than I am willing to follow ; and ſhall 
Humility only ſay this farther, *cis only Humility and 
aud bub. Submiſſion, that can make a compleat good Man. 
| — 7 We are not to leave the — of his Duty 
. to every Man's own Judgment: We are to pre- 
ſcribe it to him, and not ſuffer him to chooſe it 
at his own Diſcretion : Otherwiſe, according to 
the Imbecility, and infinite Variety of our Rea- 
ſons and Opinions, we ſhould at laſt forge our 
ſelves Duties, that would (as Epicaras ſays ) ene 
joyn us to Eat one another, The firſt Low — 
- hp | , 6-4 1 | ever 


. Fertze. 
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ever God gave to Man, was a Lew of pure Obe- 
dience: It was a Commandment naked and ſim- 
ple, wherein Man had nothing to enquire after 
or to diſpute; foraſmuch as to Obey, is the pro- 
per Office of a Rational Soul, acknowledging a 
heavenly Superior and BenefaRtor. From Obe- 
dience and Submiſſion, ſpring all other Vertues, 
as all Sin does from Self-Opinion. And on the 
contrary”, the firſt Temptation, that by the De- 
vil was offer'd to humane Nature, its firſt Poiſon 
inſinuated it ſelf by the Promiſe was made us of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom. Eritis ficut Dii, ſcien" Gen. 3. 
tes benum & malum. Te ſhall be as Gods, knowing. © 
Good and Evil. And the Syrens in Homer, to al- 

lure Ulyſſes, and draw him within the Danger of 

their Snares, offer'd to give him Knowledge. 

The Plague of Man, is the Opinion of Wiſdom. 

And for this reaſon it is, that Ignorance is ſo te- 
commended to us by our Religion, as proper to 
Faith and Obedience. Cavete, ne quis vos decipi= Coloſ.c.z; 
a per Philoſophiam, & inanes ſeductiones, ſecundum | 
ehmenta — Take heed, left any Man deceive you 

by Philoſophy and vain Deceit, after the Tradition of 

Men, and the Rudiments of the World, There is in 

this a general Conſent amongſt all ſorts of Phi- 
loſophers, that the ſoveraign Good confiſts in ; 
the Tranquillity of the Soul and Body: But 

where ſhall we find it ? 


Ad ſummum, ſapiens uno minor eff Fove, dives, Horat. L x. 
Liber, bonoratus, pulcher, Rex denique Regum ; Epiſt. 1. 
Precipue ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſta eſt; | 


He that is Wiſe, inferior is to none, 
If be be wiſe indeed, but Jove alone, 
Rich, Free, and Graceful, theſe to Reverence bring, 
4nd laftly of rhe Greateſt Kings 8 Ring: yak 
ibs 88 8 | 1 
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And chiefly ſound, unleſs ſometimes there flow 
A trickling Rheum upon bis Lungs, or ſo. 


It ſeems, in Truth, that Nature, for the Conſo. 
lation of our miſerable and wretched Eſtate, ha 
only given us Preſumption for our Inheritance, 

*Tis as Epidetus ſays, That Man has nothing proper. 

ly bis own, but the uſe of bis Opinion: We have no- 
thing bur Wind and Smoak tor our Portion. The 
Gods have Health in Eſſence, ſays Philoſophy, 

and Sickneſs in Intelligence. Man on the con. 
traty, poſſeſſes his Goods by Fancy, his Llls in 
E ſſence. We have reaſon to magnifie the Power 
of our Imagination; for all our Goods are only 

in Dream. Hear this poor catamitous Animal Hf, 
There is nothing, ſays Cicero, ſo charming as tile 
Knowledge of Letters; of Letters, I ſay, h means where 

of the Infinity of things, the immenſe Grandeur of N.. 

ture, the Heavens, even in this World, the Earth, and 
titjbe Seas are diſcovered to us: Tis they that baw 
taug bt us Religion, Moderation and the Grandeur of 
Courage, and that have reſcu d our Souls from obſcurix 

ty, to make ber ſee all things, bigb, lo, firſt and la, 
and indifferent : *Tis they, that furniſh us wherewith tt 
live happily and well, and conduct us to paſs over on 
Lives without Diſpleaſure, and without Offence. Does 
not this Man ſeem to ſpeak of the Condition 9 

the Everliving and Almighty God? And as ta 

* 5 Effect, a thouſand little Country-women 


I |-have lived Lives more equal, more ſweet and 
Icconſtant than his. RESTS WEIS 


| Lucr. 1, 55 — Deus ille fuit Deus, inclyte Memmi, 
Qui princeps vitæ rationem invenit eam, quæ 
Nunc appellatur ſapientia, quique per artem 

Hullibus e tanta vitam tantiſque tenebris, . 
Is tam franqulla, & rom claza-laet lecvit. 


The 
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That God, great Memmus, was a God no doubt, 
Who, Prince of Life, firſt found that Reaſon out, 
Now Wiſdom calPd ; and by his Art, who did 
ſo. That Life in Tempeſts toſt, and Darkneſs hid, 
Place in ſo great a Calm, and clear a Light, 


Here are brave ranting Words: But a very light | 
kccident put this Man's Underſtanding in a 
zorſe Condition than that of the meaneſt Shep- 

id : Notwithſtanding this Inſtructing God, reme-;zry 
his Divine Wiſdom. Of the ſame Stamp and «nd Pre- 
Impudence is the Promiſe of Democritus's Book: ſumption” » 


| am going to ſpeak of all chings. And that fooliſh J, fg 


ly ricle chat Ariforle prefixes to one of his, Of the hers, 
f. immortal God:: And the Judgment of Chryſppas, 
be ö Dion was as Vertuous as God. And my belov- 
ed Seneca does indeed acknowledge, that God has 

« Meiven him Life: But that to live well, is his own. 
According to this other, I virtute were gloriamur: 


Quod nom contingeret, fi id donum & Deo non & nobs 
baberemus. We truly glory in our Vertue : Which would Cicero de 
be, if it was given us of God, and not by our ſelves. Nat. 

his is alſo Seneca's ſaying, That the Wiſe Man has Deor. 1.3. 
ortitude equal with God: but in humane Frailty, be ſur- 

wunts bim. There is nothing ſo ordinary, as to 

eet with Sallies of the like Temerity : There 

Is none of us, who take ſo much Offence to 

lee himſelf equal with God, as he does to ſee him- 

elf undervalu'd by being rank'd with his own 
Creatures; ſo much more are we jealous of our 

dyn Intereſt, than that of our Creator. But we 

muſt trample under Foot this fooliſh Vanity, and 

riskly and boldly ſhake the ridiculous Founda- 

ion, upon which theſe falſe Opinions are found- 


ed. So long as Man ſhall believe he has any 

Means and Power of himſelf, he will never ac-- 

knowledge. what he owes to his Maker, bjs 125 
. UP 


0 
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ſhall always be Chickens, as the laying is: W 


— 


therefore ſtrip him to his Shirt. Let us ſee ſome 


notable Example of the Effects of his Philoſophy. 


Poſſidonizs being tormented with a Diſeaſe ſo ain. 
ful, as made him wrich his Arms, and gnaſh hö 
Teeth, thought he ſufficiently bafffd the Dolou, 


by cry ing out againſt it: Thaw doſt exerciſe thy My. 


lice ta much Purpoſe, Iwill not Confeſs that thou art as 
Evil. He is as ſenſible of the Pain as my Foot. 
man, but he mightily: values himſelf upon brig 
ling his Tongue, at leaſt, and reſtraining it with, 


Cie. Tuſe. in the Laws of his Sec. Reſuccumbere non op pen 


J. 2. * 
, «0 


bat werbs gloriantem. It did not become bim that (pi 
ſa lig, to confeſs bus Frailty when be came to the Te, 
Archefilaus being Ill of the Gqut, and Carneady 
coming to fee him, was returning troubled at bi 
Condition, who having call'd him back, and ſhew. 
ing him his Feet and his Breaſt : There « nothin 


comes from thence bither, ſaid he. This has ſome 


thing a better Grace, for he feels himſelf in Pain, 
and would be diſengag'd from it : But his Heart, 


notwithſtanding is not Conquer'd nor Subdud 


by it. The other ſtands more obſtinately to li 
Point, but I fear, rather verbally than really, 
And Dion ſas Heracleotes, afflicted with a vebe- 
ment ſmarting in his Eyes, was reduc d, and 
made to quit theſe Stoical Reſolutions. But tho 
Knowledge ſhould, in Effect, do as they ſay, and 
Fold blunt the Point, and dull the Edge of the 

isfortunes that attend us, what does ſhe more, 
than what Ignorance does more purely and er 
dently do ? The Pbiloſopber Pyrrho, being at Sta 


in very great Danger, by reaſon of a mighty 


Storm, preſented nothing to the Imitation of 
thoſe who were with him in that Extremity ; bu 
a Hog they had on Board, that was fearleſs and un- 
eee the Teure. Fhilyopby, when 
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has ſzid all ſhe can, refers us at laſt to the Exam- 


ple of a Wreſtler, or a Muleteer, in which ſort of 
People we commonly - obſerve much leſs appre- 
henſion of Death, ſenſe of Pain, and other In- 
firmities.; and more Conſtancy than ever Know- 
ledge ſurniſſi d any one withal, that was born 
without thoſe Infirmities, and of himſelf prepa- 
red by a natural Habit. What is the Cauſe, that 
we make Inciſions, and cut the tender Limbs of 
an Infant, and thoſe of a Horſe, more eaſily than 


meer 
and Phyſick d, to be cured of Diſeaſes they only 


Knowledge lends us hers: That Colour, that 
Complexion, portend ſome Defluxion : This hot 
Seafon threatens us with a Fever: This breach 
in the Life-line of your left Hand, gives you No- 
tice of ſome near and dangerous Indiſpoſition; 
and at laſt, roundly attacks Health it ſelf; ſay- 
ing, this Spritelineſs and Vigor of Youth,'cannot 
continue in this Poſture; there muſt be Blood 
taken, and the Heat abated, leſt it turn to your 
Prejudice. Compare the Life of a Man ſubject- 
ed to ſuch Imaginations, to that of a Labourer 
that ſuffers himſelf to be led by his natural Ap- 
rite, meaſuring Things only by the preſent 
le, without Knowledge, and without Prog- 
noſtick, that feels no Pain or Sickneſs, but when 
he is really tormented or Sick: Whereas the o- 
ther has the Stone in his Soul, be fore he has it 
either in his Reins or Bladder: As if it were not 
time enough to ſuffor the Evil when it ſhall 
come, he muſt anticipate it by Fancy, and run 
to meet it. What I ſay of Phhyſick, may generally 
ſerve; in Example for all other Sciences: ee 5 
tence 


ours; but 2 only? How many has Diſcaſer 
force of Imagination made ſick? We often , ro 
ſee Men cauſe themſelves to be let Blood, Purg'd u 


feel in Opinion, When real Infirmities fail us, : 
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thence is derived that ancient Opinion of Phi. 

loſophers, that placed the Sovereign Good, in 

the diſcovery of the weakneſs of our Judgment 

My Ignorance affords me as much occaſion 

of Hope, as of Fear: And having no other 

Rule for my Health, than that of the Exam. 
ples of others, and of Events I ſee elſewhere y 

on the like Occaſion; I find of all forts, and 

rely upon thoſe which by compariſon are moſt 

favourable to me. I receive Health with open 

Arms, free, full and entire, and by ſo much the 

more whet my Appetite to enjoy it, by hoy 

much it is at preſent leſs ordinary, and more 

rare: So far am I from troubling its Repoſe and 

Sweetneſs, with the Bitterneſs of a new and con- 

ſtrain d manner of Living. Beaſts: ſufficiently 

ſnew us, how much the Agitation of the Soul 

brings Infirmities and Diſeaſes upon us. That 

which is told us of thoſe of Brazile, that they ne- 

ver died but of old Age, is attributed to the Se- 

Tenity and Tranquillity of the Air they live in; 

but I rather attribute it to the Serenity and Tran- 

3 quillity of their Souls, free from all Paſſion, 

= Thought, or Employments, tender'd or unplex 

ſing, as People that paſs over their Lives in an 

admirable Simplicity and Ignorance, without 

Letters, without Law, without King, or any 

manner of Religion. And whence comes that, 

\ which we find by Experience, that the greateſt 

and moſt rough-hewn Clowns are the moſt able, 

and the moſt to be deſired in amorous Perform- 

ances ? And that the Love of a Muleteer, oft ren- 

ders it ſelf more acceptable than that of a well 

bred Man ? If it be not, that the Agitation of 

the Soul, in the latter, diſturbs his natural Abili- 

ty, diſſolves and tires it, as it alſo troubles and 


tires it ſelf. What puts the Soul beſides it * orge 
IM; ; an . 
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and more uſually throws it into Madneſs, but 
her own Promptneſs, Vigour and Agility, and 
finally, her own proper Force? Of what is the 
moſt ſubtile Folly made, but of the moſt ſubtile 
Wiſdom ? As great Friendſhips ſpring from great 
Enmities; and vigorous Health from mortal Dif- 
eaſes : So from the rare and quick Agpitations 
of our Souls, proceed the moſt wonderful and 
moſt deprav'd Frenzies ; tis but a half turn of 
the Toe from the one to the other. In the Acti- 
ons of mad Men, we lee how infinitely Mad- 
neſs reſembles the moſt vigorous Operations of 
the Soul, Who does not know how indiſcern- 
ible the difference is betwixt Folly, and the Ele- 
rations of a ſpritely Soul, and the Effects of 
2 ſupream and extraordinary Vertue ? Plato ſays, 
that melancholick Perſons are the moſt capable of Diſ= 
ipline, and the moſt excellent ; nor indeed is there 
any ſo great a propenſion to Madneſs. Great 
Wits are ruin'd by their own proper force and 
quickneſs. What a condition, through his own 


agitation, and promptneſs of Fancy, is one of Ariofto. . 


emoſt judicious, ingenious, andthe beſt form'd 
Souls, to the Ancient and true Poeſie, of any 


ther Italian Poet, that has been theſe very ma- 
y years, lately falbn into? Has he not great obli- - © - _ 


pation to this Vivacity that has deſtroy'd him? 
Lo this Light that has blinded him? To this xx + 


act and ſubtle apprehenſion of Reaſon, that has 
put him befides his? To this curious and labori- 
dus Scrutiny after Sciences, that has reduced him 
0a Brute ? And to this rare aptitude to the Ex- 
reiſes of the Soul, that has rendred him without 


Exerciſe, and without Soul? I was more angty. 
{ poſtible, than compaſſionate, to ſee him at 
Ferrara in fo pitiful a condition ſurvive himſelf; 


forgetting” both himſelf and his Works; which 


without 
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withour his knowledge; though before his Face, 
have been publiſh'd, detorm'd-'and 'incorreg, 
Would you have a Man found, would yo 
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have him regular, and in a ſteady and ſecure 
* Poſture ? Muffle him up in the ſhades of Stupid. 
ty and Sloth. We muſt be made Beaſts to be 
made wiſe, and Hood-wink'd before we are fit to 
be led. And if one ſhall tell me that the advan. 
tage of having a cold and ſtupid Senſe of Pain 
and other Evils, brings this diſadvantage along 
with it, to render us conſequently leſs ſenſible al. 

fo in the fruition of Good and Pleaſure : This i 

/ true : But the Miſery of our condition is ſuch, 

that we have not fo much to enjoy, as to avoid, 

and that the extreameſt Pleaſure does not affed 

— us to the degree that a light Grief does: Segniu 
bomines bong,” quam mala ſentiunt. We are not 


fo ſenſible of the moſt perfect Health, as we am 


of the leaſt Sickneſs. 


12 a 3131 it 
Luctet. In cute vix ſumma SPY oem” = Wt ; 
Quando walere nibil quemquam mover, Hoc jou 
Dued me noi torquet latus, aut pes : Cate 
r 
| Vie ques; aut ſanum ſeſe, aut ſentire valentem. 


The Body with « little fripe is grirv d 
rho hu moſt perfet# Health is not perceiv!d. 
This only pleaſes me, that Spleen nor Gout 
Either offend = or ring my _ 
Excepting theſe, ſcarce any one can te 

Or 2 when be in Health and Well 


Our Well-being is nothing but the Privation o 
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hſopbers,. who ſets the greateſt value upon Plea- 
ſure, has yet fixt it chiefly in Inſenhbility of Pain. 
To be freed from Ill is the greateſt Good that Man can 
hope for or deſire : According to Ennius. 


Nimium boni eſt, cui nibil eſt mali. 


For that every tickling and ſting, which are in 
certain Pleaſutes, and that ſeem to raiſe us above 
ſimple: Health and Inſenſibility; that active mo- 
ving, and I know not how, itching and biting 
Pleaſure; even that very Pleaſure it felf aims at 
nothing but Inſenſibility, as its mark. The Luſt 
that carries us headlong to Womens Embraces, 
is directed for no other end, but only to cure 
the Torment of our ardent Defires, and onl 

requires:to be glutted and laid at reſt, and deli- 
ver d from the Fever. And fo of the reſt. I ſay 
then, that if Simplicity conducts us to an Eſtate 
free from Evil, ſhe leads us to a very happy one, 
according to our condition. And yet we are not 
to-imagin it ſo ſtupid an Inſenſibility, as to be 
totally without Senſe :. For Crantor had ver 


> —» + cow - 
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Epicurms.; if founded fo deep, that the very firſt 
Attack and Birth of Evils were not to be per- 
ceiv'd, | I do not approve ſuch an Inſenſibility, 
as is neither poſſible, nor to be defir'd. I am ve- 
ry well content not to be ſick: But if J. am, I 
would know that I am ſo; and if a Cauſtick be 
apply d, or Inciſions made in any Part, I would 
ſteel them. In truth, whoever would take away 
the Knowledge and Senſe of Evil, would &# the 
lame time eradicate the Senſe of Pleaſure, and 


ert 


good reaſon to controvert the Inſenſibitity of 


9 


finally annihilate Man himſelf. Id nibil dolere, Cicer. 


5 of non ſine magna-mercede contingit immanitatis in ani- Tuſc. I. 2. 


ph., Fuperis in corde. An Inſenſibility, that is, 
1 . ' | * R | net 
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not to, be qurchas'd, but at the Price of Humanity 
in the Soul, and of Stupidity of the Body. E. MP! 
vil appertains to Man of courſe. Neither 
is Griet and Pain always to be avoided, nor 
Pleaſure always purſu'd. Tis a great Ad. 
vantage to the Honour of Ignorance, that 
Knowledge it ſelf throws us into its Arms; 
when ſhe finds her ſelf puzzl'd to fortiſy us 
againſt the weight of Evil, ſhe is conſtrain'{ 
to come to this Compoſition, to give us the 
Reins, and permit us to fly into the Lap of the 
other, and to ſhelter our ſelves under her Pro- 
tection from the Strokes and Injuries of Fortune, 
For what elſe is her meaning, when ſhe in- 
ſtructs us to divert our Thoughts from the |!ls 
that preſs upon us, and entertain them with 
the Mediation of Pleaſures paſt and gone, to 
comfort our ſelves in preſent Afffictions, with 
the Remembrance of fled Delights, and to call 
to our Succour, a vaniſh'd Satisfaction, to op- 
Cicer. Pole it to that which lies heavy upon us? L. 
Tuſc. i. 3. vationes ægritudinum in avocatione à cogitanda m- 
laſtia, & revocatione ad contemplandas woluptate 
ponit; It it be not that where her Power fail, 
me will ſupply it with Policy, and make uſe of 
Slight, and a cunning, Trip, where the Force 
of Limbs will not ſerve her Turn? For not 
only to a Philoſopher, but to any Man in his 
right Wits, when he has upon him the Thirl 
of a burning Fever, what Satisfaction can it be 
to remember the Pleaſure: of drinking Grett 
Wine? It would rather be a greater Torment 
to him, 94.6 8 | 


proverb. Cbe ricordar fi il ben doppia la noſa. 


13 W bo ſo remembers, all the Gain, * 
I VP, that be deubles his own Pains, | Ot 
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Of the ſame Stamp is this other Counſel that 
Philoſophy gives, only to remember good For- 

tunes paſt, and to forget the Miſadventures we 

have undergone; as if we had the Science of . 
Oblivion in our own Power and Counſel, 
wherein we are yet no more to ſeek. Suavis Cicero de 
ef Iaborum prateritorum memoria. The Memory of Fin. l. 2. 
val Evil is ſweet. How ? Does Philoſophy that 

ſhould arm me to contend with Fortune, and 

ſteel my Courage to trample all Human Adver- 

ties under foot, is ſhe arriv'd to this Degree of 
Cowardice, to make me hide my Head at this 

rate, and fave my ſelf by theſe pitiful and ridi- 

culous Shifts? For the Memory repreſents to 

vs, not what we chuſe, but what ſhe pleaſes ; 

nay, there is nothing that ſo much imprints 

any thing in our Memory, as a Deſire to forget 

it: And *tis a good way to retain and keep any 

thing ſafe in the Soul to ſolicite her to loſe it. 

And this is falſe, Ef# /itum in nobs ut & adver(a Cic.de Fin; 
quaſi perpetua oblivione obruamus, & ſecunda jucun- lib. 1. 

de & ſuaviter meminerimus. And it is in ur 
Power to bury, as it were, in a perpetual Oblivion 

all adverſe Accidents, and to retain a pleaſant and 
delightful Memory of our Succeſſes, And this is 

true, Memini etiam que nolo : Obliviſci non poſſum 

que volo. I do alſo remember what I would not; 

but I cannot forget what I would, And whoſe 

Counſel is this? His, qui ſe wnus ſapientem pro- 

fiteri fit auſus, Who only durſt profeſs limſef 4 


wiſe Man. 


Qui genus bumanum ingenio ſuperavit, & onnes Luer. . 3. | 
Perſtrinxit Stellas, exortus uti ætbereus Sol. 


Who from Mankind the Prize of Knowledge won, 
And put the Stars out like the riſing Sun, | 
| R 2 To 
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To empty and disfurniſh the Memory, is not w 
this the true way to Ignorance ? | 15 
$ Senec. | | Iners malorum remedimm ignorantis eff. 
Oed. Act. 3. | "TT 
o  Jenorance is but a dull Remedy for Evils. 
We find ſeveral other like Precepts, wheteby 
we are permitted to borrow frivoious Appearan- | 
ces from the Vulgar, where we find the greateſt | 
Reafon cannot do the Feat : Provided they ad. 
miniſter Satisfaction and Comfort. Where they Wl | 
cannot cure the Wound, they are content to 
palliate and benumb ic. I believe they will WM i 
not deny this, that if they could add Order ot 
and Conſtancy in an Eſtate of Life chat could all 
maintain it ſelf in Eaſe and Pleaſute by ſome e 
Debility of Judgment, they would accept it: * 
"a4 at! 
- Herat, — tar, & [pargere flores Ge 
y lib 1. Jncipiam, patiarque vel inconſulias baberi. - 
* « | DN Tek et 
Ell drink and revel like a jovial Lad, tha 
- Tho for my Pains, the World repate me mad. - 
We i EL q 


There would be a great many Philoſophers of MM that 
Lycas's Mind: This Man, being otherwiſe d beit 
very gentle Mannes, living quietly and con- 
tentedly in his Family, and not failing in an) 
Office of his Duty, either towards his own « 
Strangers, and very carefully preſerving himſel 
from hurtful things, was nevertheleſs, by ſome 
Diſtemper in his Brains, poſſeſs'd with a Cot 
- ceit, that he was perpetually-in the Theatre, 1 
Spectator of the fineſt Sights, and the beſt Co 
medies in the World; and being cur'd by tit 


Phyſicians of his Frenzy, had much ado to a. 
N | 9 
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bear endeavouring by Suit to compel them to 
reſtore him again to his pleaſing Imagination, 


— pol me occidiſtis amici Horat. I 2. 
Non ſerwaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta woluptas, © Fbpiſt. 2. 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 


— — — —— —— —— — —— — — 


By Heaven you ve kill d me, Friends, outright, 
And not preſerv d me, ſince mg dear Delight 
And pleaſing Error, by my better Sence 
| Unhappyly return'd, is baniſh'd hence. 


With a Madaef. like that of Thraſjlaus the Son 
of Pythadorus, who made himſelf believe, that 
all the Ships that weigh'd Anchor from the Port 
of Pyreum, and that came into the Haven, only 
made their Voyages for his Profit: Congratu- 
lating them from their happy Navigation, and | 
receiving them with the greateſt Joy, whom his | 

| 

| 


Brother Crito having caus'd to be reſtor d to his 
better Underſtanding, he infinitely. regretted 
that ſort of Condition, wherein he had liv'd 
with ſo much Delight, and free from all Anxiety 
of Mind. *Tis according to the old Greek Verſe, . 
that there is a great deal of Convenience in not | 
deing over-wile, 


Ey gparey yap winder, indices Bloc. | 


And Eccleſiaſtes, In much Wiſdom, there is much — 
Sorrow : And who gets Wiſdom, gets Labour and aud Wiſ- 
Trouble, Even that to which Philoſophy con- — 
ſents in general, that laſt Remedy which ſhe witb Pan- 
applies to all forts of Neceflities, to put an ble, 
end to the Life, we are not able to endure it. 

Placet? Pare: Non placet? Quacunque vis exi: Cicer. 
Pungit dolor } Fodiaf ſane * Si nudus ei, da jugu- Tb 3+ 
IM R 3 lum; 


e — 


e ina arſe 


lum: Sin tectus armis Vulcani, id eſt, fortitudin, 

refiſtc. Does it pleaſe? Obey it. Not pleaſe? G 

where. thou it. Does Grief prick thee? Nay, i WM” 
xu flab thee toe: If thou art naked, preſent 11) 
' Throat : ;4 cover d with the Arms of Vulcan, that 

is Fortitude, reſiſt it. And this word fo us'd in 

the Greek Feſtivals, aut bibat, . aut abeat, That 

ſounds better upon the Tongue of a Gaſcoigy, 

who naturally change the V. into B. than tha N 

of Cicero; 6 


ger 

| Horat.l.z, Vivere fi recte neſcis, decede pMhis, 2 
Epiſt. . Cuſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiſti: n 

| Tempus abire tibi eſt, ne potum largius æꝗquo * 

Rideat, & pulſet laſciva decentius ætar. * 

If to live well, and right thou do ſt not 8 of 


Give place, and leave thy Room to thoſe that d. lea 
Tb'aſt eaten, drank, and play d to thy content, * 
*Tis time to make thy parting Complement, 

Left, being over. dos d, the younger ſort, 
Laugh gt thee firſt, and then exclude thee fort. 


What is it other than a Confeffion of his Impo- * 

tency, and a ſending back not only to Igno- * 

rance, to be there in Safety, but even to Stu- Y 

pidity, Inſenſibility and Non- entity? lay 

Lack. L 1. Democritum poſt auam matura wetuſt at +. 
5  Admonuit memorem, motus langueſcere mentis, - ei 
| Sponte ſua letho caput ob vius obtulit ipſe. TY 
Soon as throngh Age Democritus did find pe 

A maniteſt Decadence in his Mind, Ne 

He thought be now ſurvivd to his own wrong, All 


And went to meet bis Death thai ftay'd too long. Wl dhe 


. 'Th 


— 


— 
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"Tis what Antiſt benes ſaid; That a Man mult either 
5 make Proviſion of Senſe to underſtand ; or of a Hal- 
„„, to bang himſelf: And what Chry/ippus alleg d 
[ upon this ſaying of the Poet Zyrteus, 


De Ia vertu, ou de mort approcher. Plutarch. 


Or to arrive at Vertue, or at Death. 
» 7 | 

And Crates ſaid, That Love would be cur d by Hun- How Love 
ger, if not by Time: And whoever diſliked theſe two 1 be cu- 
Remedies, by a With, That Sextius, of whom:both © 
Seneca and Plutarch (peak with ſo high an Enco- 
mium, having applied himſelf ( all other things 
ſer aſide ) to the Study of Philoſophy, reſolv dito 
throw himſelf into the Sea, ſeeing the Progreſs 
of his Studies too tedious and flow. He ran to 
find Death, ſince he could not overtake Know- 
ledge. Theſe are the Words of the Law upon 
this Subject. F peradventure ſome great Inconveni- 
ence happen, . for which there is no Remedy, the Haven 
is near, and a Man may ſave himſelf by Swimming 
out of his Body, as out of a leaky Skiff 5 for tis the 
Fear of Dying, and not the Love of Life, that ties the 
Fool to bis Body. As Lite renders it felf by Simpli- - 
city more pleaſant, ſo more innocent and better, 
as I was ſaying before. The ſimple and ignorant, 
ſays St. Paul, raiſe themſelves up to Heaven, and take 
Poſſeſſion 'of it, and we, with all our Knowledge, 
plunge our ſelves into the internal Abyſs. I am 
neither ſway'd by Valentinian, a proteſt Enemy 
toall Knowledge and' Literature, nor by Licini- 
, both Roman Emperors, who called them the 
Poyſon and Peſt of all Politick Governments : 
Nor by Mabomet, who (as tis ſaid ) interdided 
all manner of Learning to his Followers: But 
the Example of the Great Lycarges, and bis Au- 
| R 4 thority, 
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withous long flouriſhing in Vertne and Happineſs with. 
| Letters. 


cers and Lawyers than there are of other fot 
"Mazi. Of Men and Buſineſs. 
\ ſtrate. vo 1-7 13 | (17! 
Arioſto. Dicittatorie & di libelli, | 
n. 15. Deſamine & di carte, di procure 
| Hanno le mani & il ſeno, & gran faftalli 
Di cbi ſe, di conſigli & di letture, 
Percui le faculta de poverelli 
Non ſeno mai ne le c itta ſicure, | 
" Hanno dittro & dinanzi & d ambi I lati, 
3 Notai procuratori & advocati. | 


Sir Joln Her Lap was full of Writs, and of Citations, 


| an 
Harring- * Of Proceſs, of Actions and Arreſts, | Tis 
_ Of Bills, of Anſwers, and of Replications, aui 


Tranſ. In Courts of Delegates and of Requeſts, 


To grieve the ſimple ſort with great Vexations : 
- She bad reſorting to ber as her Gueſts, * 
Attending on her Circuits and ber Fourneys, 
Scriv'ners and Clerks, and Lawyers and Attorneys, 


It was what a Roman Senator ſaid of the latter A- 
ges, That their Predeceſſors Breath ſtunck of Garlick, | 
but their Stomachs were perfum'd with a good Conſci- 
ence : And that, on the contrary, thoſe of. his time 
were «ll. fweet Odour without, but unt within of al 
ſorts of Vices, that is to ſay,' as I interpret it, ” 
1111011 e 
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they abounded with Learning and Eloquence, 6 


but were very defeRive in moral Honeſty. In- 


cirility, Ignorance, Simplicity and Roughneſs 
are the Natural Companions of Innocency: Cu- 
rioſity, Subtilty and Knowledge bring Malice in 


their Train: Humility, Fear, Obedience and 
Affability (Which are the principal Things that 


ſupport and maintain Human Society) require 


an empty and docile Soul, and little preſuming 
upon it ſelf, Chriſtians have a particular Know- 
Jedze, how Natural and Original an evil Curio- 
ſity is in Man, The Thirſt of Knowledge, and 


the Deſire to become more Wile, was the firſt 


uin of Mankind, and the way by which he pre- 
ipitated himſelf into Eternal Damnation. Pride 
as his Ruin and Corruption? Tis Pride that 
liverts from the common Path, and makes him 


mbrace Novelties, and rather chuſe to be Head | 
pfa Troop, loſt and wandring in the Path of | 
Error ; to be Regent and a Teacher of Lyes, | 


han to be a Diſciple in the School of Truth, 


uffering hjmſelf to be led and guided by the 


and of another, in the right and beaten Road. 


Tis peradventure, the meaning of this old Greek 


. 
Ss 1 


aying, 1 Sarda uric u N cirep TaTe To TUPAB Tetra, Socrates 
bat Superſtition follows Pride, and obeys it as if it apud Sto- 
vere 4 Father. Ah! Preſumption, how much doſt beum. * 


hou hinder us? After that, Socrates was told, 
hat the God of Wiſdom had attributed to him 


he Title of a Sage; he was aſtoniſh'd at it, and 


earching and examinieg himſelf throughout, 
ould find no Foundation for this Divine Sen- 
ence, He knew others as Juſt, Temperate, Va- 
lant and Learned as himſelf : And more Elo- 
quent, more Handſom, and more Profitable to 
beit Country than he. At laſt he concluded, 
nat he was not diſtinguiſh'd ſrom others, nor 


Wile, 


/ 


i. 
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Div. Aug. eitas, Sand ius eſt ac reverentius de actu Deorum cn. 
I. de ord. qere quam ſcire. It u more Holy and Rewverent to lr 
lieus the Works of God, tban to know them, Ant 
Plato thinks there is ſomething of Impiety in i 
"to enquire too curiouſly into God, the World 


Tacit. de 
Mor. Ger 


Cic. in 


Frag. 


dom. The ſacred Word declares thoſe miſen. 


- ſhall be vaniſh'd? Man is a thing of nothing, 


with better Title his, which we the leaſt under: 


Wiſe, but only becauſe he did not think himſelf 
ſo. And that his God conſider'd the Opinion of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom as a fingular Brutality 
in Man; and that his beſt Doctrine was the Do. 
ctrine of Ignorance, and Simplicity the beſt Wiſ. 


OO | a\- 


ble, who have an Opinion of themſelves : Dy 
and Aſhes, ſays it to ſuch, What baſt tbou wherein i 
glorifie thy ſelf 5 And in another Place, G0d hy 

e Man like unto a Shadow, of whom, who ca 
judge, when by the removing of the Light, i 


whoſe Force is ſo far from being able to compre. 
hend the Divine Height: That of the Works of 
our Creator, thoſe beſt bear his Mark, and ar 


ſtand. To meet with an incredible thing, js at 
Occaſion to Chriſtians to believe; and it is þ 
much the more according to Reaſon, by hor BW, 
much it is againſt Human Reaſon. It it wer A | 
according to Reaſon, it would be no more a {in An 
gular Thing. Melius ſcitur Deus neſciendo, ſays &. "PP 
Auſtin, God à better known by not knowing. And Te 


and firſt Cauſes of Things. Atque illum quidm 
buj us Univer/tatis invenire, difficile : Et, quum ja 
in dener, indicare in vulgus, ' nefas, ſays Cicero, 1 
find out the Parent of the World, # very hard. Au 
when found cut to reveal bim to the Vulgar,. « Si 
We' pronounce indeed Power, Truth and Ju 
ftice, which are Words that fignifie ſome gred 
thing; but chat thing we nelther ſee, nor — 
705 37 -Þ! 5 „ % an ee See 
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ceive at all, We ay that God fears, that God 
is angry, that God loves : FAY 


— 
— 


' 


l 

c Immortalia ſermone notantes. Lucr. I. 5. 
p Giving to things immortal, mortal Names. 

/ 


Which are all Agitations and Emotions, that can- | 
not be in God according to our Form, nor we 
imagine it according to his; it only belongs to | 
God to know himſelf, and to interpret his own | 
Works; and he does it in our Language, impro- 

perly, to ſtoop and deſcend to us who grovel 
upon the Earth. How can Prudence, which is | 
the Choice betwixt Good and Evil, be proper- 
ly attributed to him, whom no Evil can touch? | 
How the Reaſon and Intelligence which we 
make uſe of, by obſcure, to arrive at apparent 
Things ; ſeeing that nothing is obſcure to him ? 
And Fuftice, which diſtributes to every one what | 
appertains to him, a thing begot by the Society 
and Community of Men, how is that in God? 
How Temperance, which is the Moderation of 
corporal Pleaſures, that have no Place in the 
Divinity ? Fortitude to ſupport Pain, Labour, and 
Dangers as little appertains to him as the reſt, 
theſe three Things have no acceſs to him. For 
which Reaſon, Arifotle holds him equally ex- 
empt from Vertue and Vice. Neque gratia, neque 
irs teneri poteſt, quod quæ talia eſſent, imbecillia eſ- 


annia. He can neither be affected with Favour Cicer. de 

„ Indignation, becauſe both thoſe are the Effect: of Nat, Deor, 

Ju Frailty. The Participation we have in the know- 

u edge of Truth, ſuch as it is, is not acquir'd by a 


our own Force. God has ſufficiently given us to 
underſtand that, by the Witneſſes he has choſen 
put of the common People, ſimple and * 

| Men, 
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Men, that he has been pleas'd to employ, to In- 
ſtru& us in his admirable Secrets: Our Paith j; 

I not of our own acquiring, tis purely the Giſt of 
. another's Boumy. Tis not by Meditation, or 

by Vertue of our own Underſtanding,, that we 

have acquit'd our Religion, but by Foreign Ay. 

thority and Command: wherein the Imbecility 

of our Judgment does more aſſiſt us than the 

Force of ir, and our Blindneſs more than our 

Clearneſs of Sight. Tis more by the Medirati. 

p on of our Ignorance, that we know any thing 
of the Divine Wiſdom. *Tis no wonder, if our 
Natural and Earthly Parts cannot conceive th 
Supernatural and Heavenly Knowledge: Let us 

bring nothing of our own, but Obedience and 

1c. ch. r. Subjection. For, as it is written, I will def 
Ver. 19,20, the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and will bring to nothing the 
l. Underſtanding of the Prudent. Where is the Wiſe? 


” 


. 


Where #s the Seribe ? Where # the Diſputer of thu 
World ? Hath not God made Fooliſh. the Wiſdom of ths 
World ? For after that in the Wiſdom of God, the 
World knew not God, it pleaſed God by the Fooliſhne] 

: 4 preaching to ſave them that believe. Finally, 
ſhould T examine whether jt be in the power of 
Man to find out that which he ſeeks, and if that 
Queſt, wherein he has buſied himſelf ſo manj 
Ages, has entich'd him with any new Force, or 
any ſolid Truth: I believe he will confeſs, if he 
ſpeaks from his Conſcience, that all be has got / 
ſo long Diſquiſition is only to have learn d to know 
his own Weakneſs, We have only by a long Stu- 

dy confirm d and'verified the Natural Ignorance 
we were in before. The ſame has fallen out to 
Men truly Wiſe, which befals Ears of Corn; 
they ſhoot and raiſe their Heads high and pert, 
whilſt empty; but when full and ſwell'd with 
Grain in Maturity, begin to flag and frgop. > 
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Men having tryed and ſpunded all Things, and 
not having ſound in that Maſs of Knowledge, and 
Proviſion. of ſo many various Things, nothing 
ſolid and firm, and nothing but Vanity, have 
quizted their Preſumption, and acknowledge 
their Natural Condition. *Tis that Velleius te: 
proaches Carta withal and Cicero, that they learn d 
of Philo, they bad learn d nothing.”  Pherecydes, ane 
of the ſeven Sages, writing to Tbales upon his 
Death-bed ; I have, ſaid he, given order to my Bes- 
gle, after my Interment, to carry my Writings to thee. 
f they pleaſe thee, and the other Sages, publiſh, if not, 
ſuppreſs them. They contain no Certainty with which 
Inn ſe am ſatisfied. Neither do I pretend to know 
the Truth, or to attain to it. I rather open than 
diſcover things. The wiſeſt Man that ever was, 
being ask d what he knew ? Made Anſwer, He 
hem this, that he knew nothing. By which, he ve» 
ified what has beeh ſaid, that the greateſt pare 
of what we know, is the leaſt of what we do not; 
that js to ſay, that even what we think we 
know, is but a piece, and a very little one, of 


our Ignorance. We know things in Dreams, ſays Cicer. 
Plato, and are ignorant of them in Truth, Omnes Acad, 


pene Veteres mibil cognoſci, nibil percipi, nibil ſciri poſſe, lib. 1. 


dixerant : Anguſtos ſenſus, imbecilles animos, brevis 
curricula vice. Almoſt all the Antients have declared, 
that there is nothing to be known, nothing to be under= 
fteod : The Senſes are too week, Mens Minds too weak 
and the little courſe of Life too ſhirt, And of Cicero 
himſelf, who ſtood indebted to his Learning for 


all he was worth, Valeria ſays, That he began to 


dſrelifſh Letters in his old Age. And when moſt in+ 


cumbent upon his Studies, it was with great Indepens 
deney upon any one Party; following what he thought 
probable, now in one Sec}, and then in enother, ever+ 
more wavering under the Doubts of the Academy, Di- 

cendum 
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Cicero. cendum eft, ſed ita ut nibil affirmem, quæram omni yet 
Acad. QJubitans plerumque, & mibi diffidens. I am to ſped, a 
but ſo as to affirm nothing : I ſhall enquire into | 
things, but for the moſt part in doubt and diſtruſt f he: 
my ſelf. I ſhould have too fair a Game, ſhouli Mir 
I conſider Man in his common way of Living he: 
and in Groſs : And might do it however by hi; Mei 
own Rule“; who judges Truth, not by Weight, 

but by the number of Votes. Let us let the our 
People alone, . . om 


Lucret. 


quo Qui vigilans ſtertit: 
' Mortus cui vita eft, prope jam atque videnti: hre 


Who waking ſnore : whoſe Life is but @ Dream, "a 
Who only living and awake do ſeem. ave 


who neither feel nor judge: And let moſt of theit eds: 
natural Faculties lie idle. Iwill take Man in {Wick 
his higheſt Station. Let us conſider him in tha Mud 
little number of Men, excellent and cull'd out WP 
I from the reſt, who having been endowed with {nd 
_ a Remarkable and Particular natural Force, have Wnoſt 
; moreover hardned and whetted it by Care, S tber 
dy and Art, and raiſed it to the higheſt Pitch nan) 
of Wiſdom, to which it can poſſibly arrive even 
They have adjuſted their Souls to all Senſe, end 
and all Biaſſes; have propt and ſupported then 
with all foreign Helps proper for them, and en-Wſhink 
rich'd and adorn'd them with all they could bo- Nei 
row for their Advantage, both within and withWWecon 
out the World: Thoſe are they that are placi ot a 
in the utmoſt and moſt Supreme height, to whict St 
human Nature can -attain. They have regul# 
ted the World with Palities and Laws. The) 
have inſtructed it with Arts and Sciences, and 1 
f | IVES ye 
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yet inſtru it by Example, by their Admirable 

anners. I ſhalt make account of none 
but ſuch Men as theſe, and only make uſe of 
heir Teſtimony and Experience. Let us exa- 
mine how far they have proceeded, and on what 
hey repos'd theit ſureſt hold. The Maladies and 
Detefts that we ſhall find amongſt theſe Men, 
he World may boldly declare to be purely their 
wn. Whoever goes in ſearch of any thing, muſt 
ome to this, either to ſay that ke has Fav it out, 
pr that it is not to be found out, or that he is yet upon 
ke" Que. All Philoſophy is divided into theſe 
bree Kinds. All her Defign is to feek out Truth, 
Knowledge, and Certainty. The Peripateticks, Epi- 
reans;  Stoicks and others, have thought they 
ie foutid it. Theſe" eſtabliſhed the Sciences, 
nd have treated of them, as of certain Know- 
edges. Clitomachus, Carneades, and the Acade- 

rb, have 'defpaired in their Queſt," and con- 
luded that Truth could wot be conceiv'd by ur Un- 
mfandings. The reſult of theſe are Weakneſs 
nd human Tgnorance. This Sec has had the 

oft, and moſt noble Followers. Pyrrbo and 
ther Scepticks, whoſe Doctrines were held by 
any of the Ancients, taken from Homer, the 
even Sapes, Archilochus, Euripides, Zeno, Democritus 


ruth, e conclude, that the other, who 
hink they have found' it out, are infinitely de- 
eivd ; and that it is too daring Vanity in the 
ond ſort, to determine that human Reaſon is 
ot able to attain vunto it. For this ' eſtabliſhing 
Standard of our Power, to know and judge the 
Dificuley of things, is a great and extream Know- 
edge, of which they doubt whether or no Man 
QDHQTT 3 006000 en TIT A 


wilt! O80 
G * 


Ag ſay, that they are yet upon the ſearch of 
he 


201 ** 17. 1 * j Sg . 3% 1291 | 
Nil ſciri quiſquis pur at, id quaque neſcit, 
2 2422195 ' N F nog 
He that ſays nothing 2 * known, 0'rethrows 
His 'own Opinion, for vot hing knows, IC 
Se knowr-wat bt... 
Wige e eb Vibe wn bloc 'f 
The Ignorance that knows it ſelf, judges and 
condemns it ſelf, is not an- abſolute ;Lgnorance; 
which to be, it muſt be igaorant of it ſelſ. 9 
that the Profeſlion of che Fyrrhonians is to wang 
doubt and enguire, not to make themſel ves fun 
of, or reſponſible to themſelves for any thing 
Of, the three Actions of the Soul, Imaginating 
Appetitive, and the Conſenting, they receive the 
two firſt; the laſt they keep ambiguous, withoy 
Inclination or Approbation, either of one thing 
or another, ſo light and valuable it is. Zeno t& 
preſented the Motion of his Imagination, up 
e * of the Soul, 4 
opens ana 6x 4 21 ni earance; A Ha 
ba ſinet, 5 the Fingers 6 . bending, Conſent 
A: clutch d Fit, Camprebenßon : When with the leſt 
Jet thruſt the Fiſt cloſer, Knowledge, Now this f 
tuation of their] . upright and inflexiblt 
receiving all. Objects without Application, & 
Coplent, lead them to their Aoraxie, whichi 
a peaceable Condition of Lite, temperate and es 
empt from the Agitations we receive by the In 
preſſion af Opinion and Knowledge, chat . 
think we have of things. From whence ſpring 
Fear, Ayarige; Envy, immoderate Deſires, Am 
$100, Pride, Superſtition, Love of Noveity, Re 
bellion, Diſobedience, Ohſtinacy, and the great 
eſt part of bodily Ills: Nay, and by that the) 
are exempt from the Jealouſie of their Diſci pln 
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For they debate after a very gentle manner. 

They fear no Revenge in their Diſputes. When Doubr and 
they affirm that heavy things deſcend ; they would ſuſrerſe of 
be ſorry to be believ'd, and love to be contra- —— 
died, co engender Doubt and Suſpenſe of Judg- ,,; Ef 

ment, which is their End. They only put out of Pyrrbo- 
Propoſitions to contend with thoſe they think viſn. 

we have in our Belief. If you take their Argu- 


- 
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ments, 'they will as readily maintain the contra- 
„i Tis all one to them, they have no Choice. 
l you maintain that Snow & black, they will ar- 
' gue on the contrary that it is White ; it you ſay 


it is neither the one nor the other, they will 
maintain that tis both. If you hold by a er- | 
uin Judgment that you know nothing, they will 
maintain that you do. Les, and if by an affir- 
mative Axiom you aſſure them that you doubt ; | 
they will argue ' againſt you, that you doubt not; 1 
or that you cannot judge and determine that 
Doubt. And by this extremity of Doubt, which | 
juſtles it ſelf, they ſeparate and divide themſelves | 
from many Opinions, even of thoſe they have 
ſeveral ways maintain'd, both concerning Doubt 
and Ignorance. Why ſhall not they be allow'd, ſay 
they, as well as the Dogmatiſts, one to ſay Green, 
mother Tellow, and even of thoſe to doubt ? Can any 
fing be propos d to us to grant, or deny, which it ſhall 
pot be permitted to confider as Ambiguous ? And 


here others are carried away, either by the : 
LCaſtom of their Country, or by the Inſtruction 

ne! Parents, or by accident, as by a Tempeſt, 

nn Ycbhout Judgment, and without Choice; nay, 

Re Pd for the moſt part, before the Age of Diſcre- 

Noon, to ſuch and ſuch an Opinion, to the Set of 

ne he Stoicks or Epicureans, with which they are pre- 

ine Poſſeſt, enſlav d and faſt bound, as to a thing 


hey cannot forſake : Ad quameumqus diſciplinam cd. 
8 FONT 
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vrlos tempeſfase. delati; ad eam, — ad ſaxum, 


adbæreſcunt: Every one cleaves to h Principles, as de 
1b # Rock againſt - 30 bich be bad been thrown by Tem: py 


pee. Why ball not. theſe likewiſe be permitted 
daftmaintain their Liberty, andb condGder. ching 
without Obligation or Sladery 2: Harohiheriores & 
„*in [olutiores; quod integra illi ieft yudicandi peteſtas. I 
this. mere unconſt rain d pn. free, bethnjeahey have the 
greater Power.) of + Jmdgingit, Is it not of ſome Ad- 
vantage; to be diſengag d from the Neceſu that 
curbs others ? Is it not better to remain in Sub 
penſe, than to entangle himſelf in the innume- 
table Ertors that human Fancy has .produc'd? 
I it not much better to ſuſpend the Pesſuaſion, 
than to intermeddle with theſe wrangling, aud 
ſeditious Diviſions ; * What ſhall 1 chooſe ? Whit 

vou Maaſe, provided Jou will chooſe. Aver y fools 

iſh Anſwer : But luch a one nevertheleſs, a 

all Doctrine ſeems to point at, and by which 

we are not permitted to be ignoraut of: what we 

are Ignorant. Take the moſt eminent Side, 

that ot the greateſt Reputation; it will never 

be ſo ſure, that you ſhall not be forc'd to attac 

and contend with a hundred and a hundred Ad. 
verſaries to defend it. Is it not better to keep 

| out of this: Harly-burly 2 You' are permitted to 
The Immor- embrace Arxiſfotles Opinion of the Immuriality 
zality of the Soul, with as much Zeal as your Honouc and 
the Sou! Life, and to give the Lye to Plato, and ſhall they 
ed by Ari. be interdicted to doubt him? If it be lawful for 
fotle, Panetias to; maintain his Opinion about Augun, 
Dreams, Oracles, Vaticinations; of which the Ss 

icks made no doubt at all; why may not-a wile 

Man dare to do the fame in all things, that bs 

dar'd to do in thoſe he had learn'd of his Ma 

ſters, eſtabliſn d by the common Conſent oſ the 
School, whereof he is a Proteſſor and a Mem: 


er! 


* 
. \ 
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have reſerv'd for themſelves a marvellous Advan- 
tage in Bartel, having eas d themſelves of the 
care of Defence. If you ſtrike them they care 
ot, provided chey ſtrike too, and they turn e- 
ery thing to their own Advantage. It they o- 
ercome, your Argument is lame; if you, theirs ; 
fthey fall ſhort, they verifie Ignorance ; if you 
all ſhore, you do it: If they prove, that nothing 
; known, it goes well; if they cannot prove it, 
tis as well: U quum in eadem re paria contraris in 
urtibus momenta inveniuntur, faciliùs ab utraque par- 
Aſertio ſuſtineatur. That 2hen like Sentiments hap- 
pro and con in the ſame thing, the Aſjertion may 
both ſides be more eaſily ſuſpended. And they make 
count to find out with much greater Facility 
my a thing is falſe, chan why ”tis true, that 
ich is not, than that which is, and what they 
0 not believe, than what they do. Their way of 
Reaking is, 1 aſſert nothing, it uno more ſo, than ſo, or 
ban neither one nor tother : I underſtand it not, Ap- 
arances are every where equal: The Law of 
peaking pro or con, is the fame. Nothing 
ems true, that may not ſeem falſe. Their Sa- 
amental Word is «74, that is to ſay, I hold, 1 
art not, This is the burthen of their Song, and 
bers of like ſtuff, The effect of which is a 
Ire, entire, perfect and abſolute Suſpenſion of 
d2ment. They make uſe of their Reaſon to 
quire and debate, but not to fix and determine. 
hoever ſhall imagine a perpetual Conſeſſion of 
orance, a Judgment without Bias, Propenſi- 


or Inclination, upon any Occaſion whate- 
5 b Conceives a true Idea of Pyrrhoniſm. I ex- 
I ls this Fancy as well as I can, by reaſon that 


ay find it hard to conceive, and Authors them- 


. 
o | S 2 ſelyes 


ber ?1f it be 'a Child that judges, he knows not 
what it is: If a wiſe Man, he is prepoſſeſt. They 


. 
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ſelves repreſent it a little variouſly and obſcurely, 

As to what concerns the ry tun of Life, th q 

are in this of the common Faſhion. They yiel{Win 

and give up themſelves to their natural Incling;, Wing 
ons, to the Power and Impulſe of Paſſions, to the 

- Conſtitution of Laws and Cuſtoms, and to the 
Cicer, de Tradition of Arts, Non enim nos Deus iſta ſein, 
Divin. fed tamummodo uti voluit. For God would not hay 
1.61, as know, but only uſe thoſe thipgs. They ſuffer thei 
ordinary Actions to be guided by thoſe thing 
without any Diſpute or Judgment. For wic 
Reaſon I cannot conſent to what is ſaid of Pn 
They repreſent him fupid and immoveable, lul 
ing 4 kind of Saunge and wnſociable Life, ftondng 
the juſtle 'of Carts, going upon Precipices, and refula 
to accommodate himſelf to the Laws. This is to e 
haunce upon his Diſcipline. He would nen 
make himſelf a Stock or a Stone, he would ſig 
. Himſelf a living Man, Diſcourſing, Reaſonin 
enjoying all natural Conveniences.and-Plealung 
employing and making uſe of all his Corputa 
and Spiritual Faculties in Rule and Reafon. Th 
fantaſtick, imaginary and falſe . Privileges th 
Man has uſurp'd of Lording it, Ordaining 4 
Eftabliſbing, he has utterly quĩtted and renoune( 
Yer' there is no Sed but is conſtrain'd to perm 
her Sage to follow ſeveral things not complt 
hended, perceiv'd, or conſented to, if he meu 
to live. And if he goes to Sea, he follows d 
Deſign, not knowing whether his Voyage # 
be ſucceſsful or no; and only inſiſts upon 4 
Tightneſs of the Veſſel, the Experience of 
Pilot, and the convenience. of. the Seaſon, il 
ſuch probable Circamſtances. After which he 
bound ta go, and ſuffer himſelf to be goveil 
by Appearances, provided there be no expt 
and manifeſt-Contrariety in them, He has g 
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dy, be has a Soul, the Senſes puſh them, the 
Mind ſpurs them on, And altho' he do not find 
in himſelf this proper and ſingular fign of Judg- 
ing, and that he does perceive that he ought not 
to engage his Conſent, conſidering that there may 
be ſome falſe, equal to theſe true Appearances, 
yet does he not for all that fail of carrying on 
the Offices of his Life with great Liberty and 
Convenience, How many Arts are there thar 
profeſs to conſiſt more in Conjecture than Know- 
edge 2 That decide not true and falſe, and only 
follow that, which ſeems the one or the other? 
There are, ſay they, true and falſe, and we have 
in us wherewith to ſeek it; but not to make it 
lay when we touch it. We are much more pru- 
dent, in letting our ſelves be cariyed away by 
the ſwing of the World without Enquiry. A 
Soul clear from Prejudice, has a marvellous ad- 
vance towards Tranquillity and Repoſe. Men 
that judge and controul their Judges, do never 
duly ſubmit to them. How much more docile 
and eafie to be govern'd, both in the Laws of 
Religion and civil Polity, are ſimple and incuri- 


will ſtill be prating of Divine and Human Cau- 
ſes? There is nothing in human Invention, that 
carries ſo great a ſhew of Likelyhood and Utility 
as this. This preſent Man, naked and empty, 
confefling his natural Weakneſs, fit to receive 
ſome foreign Force from above, unfurniſh'd of 
Human, and therefore more apt to receive into 
him the Divine Knowledge, undervaluing his 
own Judgment, to make more room for Faith: 
Neither believing amiſs, nor eſtabliſhing any Do- 
Grine againſt the Laws and common Obſervan- 
dez, Humble, Obedient, Diſciplinable, Studious, 


vorn Enemy of Hereſie; and conſequently, 
| 83 freeing 


ous Minds, than thoſe over-vigilant Wits, that + 


= 
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freeing himſelf from vain and irreligious Opini. Ml of 
„ ons, introduc'd by falſe Sets, Sectariet and Here. Ml ve 
/ /: 75 / ticks. Tis a blank Paper prepar'd to receive ſuch Ml #r; 

ecken gas Forms from the Finger of God, as he ſhall plea 
eee to write upon it. The more we reſign and con. 


* mit our ſelves to God, and the more we renounce 
our ſelves, of the greater Value we are. Tale i 
NJ good part, lays Eccleſiaſtes, the things that preje 
1 themſelves to thee, as they ſeem and taſte from Hal 
to Mouth ; The reſt uc out of thy Knowledge. Dum. 
nu novit copitationes hominam, quoniam vanæ ſun, 
Plal. 94. The Lord knoweth the Hearts of Men, that they an 
but Vanity. Thus we ſee, that of three genen 
Sects of Philoſophy, two make open profeſſion u 
Doubt and Ignorance; and in that of the Dau- 
tiſts, which is the third, it is eaſie to diſcover, 
that the greateſt part of them only aſſume thi 
Face of Confidence and Aſſurance, that the 
may have the better Grace. They have not 
much Thought to eſtabliſh any Certainty for u 
to ſhew us how far they have proceeded in their 
Search of Truth, Quam docti fingunt magu quam ir 
runt, Which the Learned rather  feign than lum. 
Timew being to inſtruct Socrates in what he knev 
of the Gods, the World and Men, | propoſes to 
ſpeak to him as a Man to a Man, and that its 
ſufficient, if his Reaſons are probable, as tho 
of another: For that exact Reaſon were neitht 
in his, nor any other mortal Hand. Which ont 
of his Followers has thus imitated : Ur potero, & 
Tuſc. lib.1, plicabo; nec tamen ut Pythius Apollo, certa ut ji, 
—_— . & fixa, que dixero : Sed ut homunculug probabi 
> conj ectura ſequens, I will, as well as 1 am able, ar 
1 plain; yet not as Pythius Apollo, that what 1/0, 
ſhould be fix d and certain, But like a Man that fol" 
Probabilities by Conjecture. And that other, upon 


the natural and common Subject of the content 
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of Death, he has elſewhere Tranſlated from the 


very Words of Plato. Si forte, de Deorum natura Cicero in 


ch ertugie” Mundi diſſerentes, minus id quod habemus in Iimæo. 


ale i animo conſequimur, haud erit mirum. eEquum eſt 
m. enim meminiſſe, & me qui diſſeram, hominem eſſe, &. 
vos qui judioetu: Ur 6 probabilia dicentur, nibil ultra 
requiratss: © If perchance, when we Diſcourſe of the 
Nature of Gods and the World's Original, we cannot 
d it as we deſire, it will be no great wonder. Fer it 
is juſt you ſhould remember, that both I who ſpeak, and 
you au bo are to judge, are Men: So that if probable 
things are deliver d, you ſhould require and expect no 
more: Ariſtotle does ordinarily heap up a great 
number of others Opinions and Beliefs, to com- 
pare them with his own; and to let us ſee how 
much he has gone beyond them, and how much 
nearer he approaches to Poflibility and likely- 
hood of Truth. For Truth is not to be judg'd by 
the Authority and Teſtimony of others; which 
made Epicuras religiouſly avoid quoting them in 
his Writings. This is the Prince of all Dogmatifts, 
„and yet we are told by him, That much Knowledee 
m. does adminiſter many Occaſions of doubting more. In 
e cacneſt, we ſee him ſometimes ſo ſhrowd and 
08 mufile up himſelf in fo thick and ſo inexplicable 
t 5 Obſcurity, that we know not what uſe to make 
ole Bi of his Advice. It is in effect a Pyrrboniſin under 
bea concluding and determining Form. Hear Ci- 
one N ceros Proteſtation, who expounds to us another's 


Fancy by his own. Qui requirunt, quid de quaque Cicero de 
f ve ipſi ſentiamus: Curioſius id faciunt, quam neceſſe eſt. Nat. Deo. 
auß Hee Pbiloſopbia ratio, contra omnia diſſerendi, nul- lib. 1. 


langue rem aperte judicandi, prafecta 4 Hocrate, re- 
h prtica ab Arceſilao, cenfirmata 4 Carneade, uſque 
01 4d neſtram viget ætatem. Hi ſumus, qui omnibus ve- 
pong 745 falſa quudam adjuntta eſſe dicamus, tanta ſimili- 
ne ine, ut in iis walls inſüt WW & 4ſſentiendi no- 
5 * 4. #4, 
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1a. They who deſire to know what we think eue 
thing; are therein mare inquiſatrue than is neceſſary, 


This Praflice in Philoſophy, of diſputing againſt ev. 


Obſcure. 


ſo reſemble. one anather, - that there can be in them 1 
certain Mark to direct us, either to j 


ry thing and of abſolutely concluding nothing, be 

Socrates, repeated by Arceſilaus, and — 
Carne ades, has continu'd in uſe even to our own time, 
We are they, who deelare that there is ſo great a Mix. 


ture of things falſe, amongſt all that are true, and the 


udge or aſe 
Why.:bath not Ariſtotle only, but moſt of the 
Philoſophers, affected Difficulty, if not to ſet , 
greater Value upon the Vanity of the Subjeg, 
and amuſe the Curioſity of our Wits, by giving 
them this Bone to pick. Clitomacbus affirm'd, 
That he could never diſcover by Carneades's Writing, 
what Opinion be was of. This was it that made 
picurus affect to be abſtruſe, and that procur 
reelitus the Epithet to his Name of oxoren;: 
Diſficulty is a Coyn the Learn'd make uſe of 
like Zwg/trs, to conceal the Vanity of their An, 


and Which human Soteifhnels eaſily takes for cur 


rant Pay. By 3 


| Claras ob obſcuram hogan, mage inter manes : 
Omnia enim ſtolida magts admiranticr amantque, 
. Inverſii qua ſub verbis latitantia cernunt. 


. Bombaſt and Riddle, beſt do Puppies pleaſe, 
For Fools admire and love ſuch — theſe, 


7 | . a dull Duibble mrapt in dubious Phraſe, 
» That 


10 the beight does their wiſe. Wonder raiſe. 


Cicero reprehends ſome of his Acquaintance and 

Friends, for giving more of their. Time to ths 

Study .of Aſtrology, Law, Logick. and Gomes), 

than they were really worth ; ſaying, 7het 19 
| * 


K» 
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were by thoſe diverted from the Duties of Life, and : 
from more profitable and gentile Studies. The Cyre- the liberal 
wick Philoſophers, did equally deſpiſe natural Pbi- art de- 
loſopby and Logick. Zeno, in the very beginning of 1? 4. 
the Books of the Common-wealth, declar'd al 
the liberal Arts of no uſe.. Chryſippus ſaid, That 
what Plato — * bad writ 3 we 

ick, they bad on e it im Sport, way 
—— . not b that = ſpoke 
in earneſt of ſo vain a thing. Plutarch ſays the 
ſame of Metaphyſicks : And Epicurus would have \ 


thematicks, and ( Natural Philoſophy excepted ) of 
all the other Sciences; and Socrater of them all, 
excepting that of Manners, andof Life. Whatever 
any one required to be inſtructed in by him, he 
would ever, in the firſt Place, demand an ac- 
count of the Conditions of his Life preſent, and 
paſt, which he examin'd and judg d; eſteeming 
all other Learning ſabſequent to that, and ſu- 
perhumerary. Paris mibi placeant ex litera, que $al.deBel. 
ad virtutem Doctoribus nibil profuerunt. That Learn- lo Jug, 
ing „ in (mall repute with me, which nothing profited 
the Teachers tbemſelves to Vertue. Moſt of the Arts 
have been in like manner decry'd by the fame 
Knowledge. But they did not conſider that it 
was from the Purpoſe, to exerciſe their Wits in 
thoſe very Matters, wherein there was no ſolid 
Advantage. Asto the reſt : Some have look'd 
upon Plato as a Degmatiſt, others as 2 Doubter, o- 
thers in ſome things the one, and in other things 
the other. Socrates, the Introducer of Dialo- 
giſms, is eternally upon Queſtions and ſtirring 
up Diſputes, never determining, never ſatisfy- 
ing: And profeſſes to have no other Science but 
that of oppoſing himſelf - Homer, their Author, 
has equally laid the Foundations of all the _m 
af 
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faid as much of Rhetorick, Grammar, Poeſie, Ma- 0 
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of Philoſophy, to ſhew how indifferent. it was, 
Which way we ſhould chooſe. Tis ſaid, that 
ten ſeveral Set, ſprung from Plaro; and in my 
Opinion, never did any Inſtruction halt and 
cal d ſtumble, if his does not: Secrates faid, That Mid 
Wile Wo- ves, in taking upon them the Trade of belping 6. 
French, - #hers 10 bring fortb, left rhe Trade of bringing. for 
| " "Themſelves ;. and: that by tbe Title of a wiſe Man c 
Cage that the Ges had confer d upon him, he wat dj. 

abled in bis virile and mental Love, of the: Faculty if 

bring ing forth, conſenting to belp and aſſiſt thoſe' that 

could; to open their Nate, anoint the Paſſes, an 
facilitate their Birth: To judge of the Infant, kif, 

nouriſh, fortifie, ſwath and "circumciſe it, exertiſig 

and employing his Underſtanding in the Perils and Fo: 

tunes of otbers; It is ſo with che moſt part of this 

third fort of Authors, as the Ancients have ob. 

ſerv'd in the Writings of Anaxagoras, Democrituy 
Parmenides, Zenophon and others. They have 1 

way of Writing, doubtful in Subſtance and De- 
ſign, rather enquiring than teaching. Tho 
they mix their Style with ſome Dogmatical pe. 
riods. Is not the ſame thing ſeen in Seneca and Pl 

tarch? How many Contradictions are there to be 

tound, if a Man pry narrowly into them? S 

many, that the reconciling Lawyers ought fir 

to reconcile them every one to themſelves. Pl. 

to ſeems to have affected this Method of Philos 

phizing in Dialogues ; to the end, that he might 

with greater Decency,from ſeveral Mouths, del 

ver the Diverſity and Variety of his own Fancies 

To treat variouſly of things, is as well to treat of 

them, as comformably, and better, that is to fa), 

more copiouſly, and with greater Profit. Le 

us take Example from our felves. Judgment 

are the utmoſt Period of all Dogmatical and de- 
terminative ſpeaking: And yet thoſe Arref: 4 


— 
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aur Parliaments give the People, the moſt ex- 
emplary of them, and thoſe. are moſt proper 
to nouriſh in them the Reverence due to 
that Dignity, - principally through the Sufficien- 
cy. of che Perſons acting, derive their Beauty, 
not ſo mach from the Concluſion, which wich 
them is quotidian and common to every Judge, 
as from the Diſpute and Heat of diverſe and 
contrary Arguments, that the Matter of Las 
and Equity will permit. And the Jargeſt Field 
for Reprehenſion, that ſome Philoſophers have 
againſt others, is drawn from the Diverſities and 
Contradictions, wherein every one of them 
finds . himſelf. perplex'd : Either on purpoſe. to 
hew the Vacillation®ot human Wit concerning 
every thing: or ignorantly compell'd by | the 
Volability and Incomprehenſibility of all Mat- 
ter. What means this Clink in the Cloſe? in 
4 (lippery and ſliding Place let us ſuſpend our Belief© 
For as Euripides lays, | 


Ls awvres de Dieu en diverſes 
Facons, nous donnent des Traverſes. 


The Works of God in ſundry wiſe, 
Do puzzle Mens Capacities. 


Like that which Empedocles, as if rap'd with a 
Divine Fury, and compell'd by Truth, often 
ſtrew'd here and there in their Writings. No, 
no, we feel nothing, we ſee nothing, all things are 
conceal'd from ws; there is not one thing, of which 
we can poſitively ſay, it is this: According to the 


Divine Saying, Cogitationes mortalium timidæ, & Wiſdom, 
incertæ adinuentiones noſtræ, & Providentia. For c. 3. 14. 


the Thoughts of mortal Men are miſerable ; and our 


Devices are but uncertain, It is not to be thoughs = 


* 1 8 — 


ſtrange, 
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ſtrange, if Men, deſpairing to overtake what 
hunt after, have not however loſt the 
Pleaſure of the Chace; Study being of it {elf 
ſo pleaſant an Employment; and fo pleaſant, 
that amongſt other Pleaſures, the Stoicłs forbid 
that alſo which proceeds from the Exerciſe of 
the Wit, will have it curb'd, and find a kind 
of Intemperance in thicſting too much after 
Knowledg. Democritus having eaten Figs at his 
Table that taſted of Honey, fell preſently to 
conſidering with himſelf, from whence they 
ſhould derive this unuſual Sweetneſs; and to be 
ſatisfy'd in it, was about to rife from the Table, 
to ſee the Place from whence the Figs had been 
gather d? Which his Maid obſerving, and ha- 
— underitood the Cauſe, ſhe ſmilingly told 
hin, that be need not trouble himſalf about that, fr 
ſhe had put them into 4 Veſſel, in which there bai 
been Honey, He was vex'd at this Diſcovery, 
and that ſhe had depriv'd him of the Occaſion 
of this Inquiſition, and rob'd his Curioſity of 
Matter to work upon. Go thy way, ſaid he, 
thou haſt done me an Injury; but ior all that, I wil 
ſeek out the Cauſe as if it were natural ; and 
would willingly have found out fome true Res- 
ſon, for a falſe and imaginary Effect. This 
Story of a famous and great Philoſopher does 
very clearly repreſent to us the ſtudious Paflion, 
that puts us upon the Purſuit of Things, of the 
Acquiſition of which we deſpair. Platarch give 
a like Example of ſome one, who would not 
be ſatisfy d in that whereof he was in doubt, 
that he might not loſe the Pleaſure of enquiring 
into it; Like the other, who would not that 
his Phyſician ſhould alley the Thirſt of bi 
— 4 * * — not loſe the Pleaſure ol 
Seneca quenching it by drinking, Seating ef ſuperumtus 
Epiſt, 8g. U ** Er ef ſupe 2 
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diſcere, quam nibil; 'Tis better to learn more than 

is neceſſsry, than nothing at all. As in all ſorts of 

Feeding, the Pleaſure of Eating is very often 

ſingle and alone, and that what we take, which 

is acceptable to the Palate, is not always nou- 

niſhiog or wholſome: So that which our Un- 

derſtandings extract from Science, does not 

ceaſe to be pleaſant, tho there be nothing in it, 

either nuttitive or healthful. Tas, they ſay, 

the Conſideration of Nature is a Diet proper for our 

Minds, it raiſes and elevates us, makes us diſdain 

low. and terreflrial Things, by. comparing them with 

thoſe that are Celaſlial and high: The Inquiſition 

of great and occult Things is very pleaſant, 

even.to thoſe who acquire no other Benefit, 

than the Reverence and Fear of judging, it. 

This is what they profeſs. The vain Image ot 

this ſickly Curioſity is yet more manifeſt in this 

other Example, that they ſo oſten urge. Ex- 

dr, wilh'd and beg'd of the Gods, that be 

might once ſee the Sun near at hand, to compre+- 

bend the Form, Greatneſs, and Beauty hf it ; on the 

Condition to be immediately burn'd, He would at 

the Price of his Life purchaſe a Knowledge, 

of which the Uſe and Poſſeſſion ſhould at the 

ſame time be taken from him: And for this 

ſudden and vanifhipg Knowledge, loſe all the 

other Knowledges he had in preſent, or might 

afterwards have acquir'd. Icannct eaſily; per- 

ſuade my ſelf, that Epicurus, Plato, and Py - 

goras, have given us their Atomes, 1dee's, an 

Numbers for current Pay: They were too wiſe 

to.eftabliſh their Articles of Faith upon things 

fo diſputable and incertain: But in the Obiſeu- 

rity. and. Ignorance the World then was, e 

one of theſe in, Men endeavour'd to preiant 

ſome kind of Image or Reflexion.of Light ; 
an 
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add work'd their Brains for Inventions, that 
might have à pleaſant and ſubtile Appearance; 
provided, that, falſe as they were, they might 
make good their Ground againſt thoſe that 
would oppoſe them. 3 iſta pro ingenio 
fguntur, non ex ſcientiæ vi. Theſethings every one 
fancies according to his Wit, and not by any power' 
of © Knowledge. One of the Ancients, who was 
reproach' d, That he profeſ'd Philoſophy, of which 
be nevertheleſs in bis own Fudgment made no great 
Account... Made Anſwer, That this was xp. to 
philsſopbize > They would conſider all and ba- 
lance every thing, and have found that an Em- 
ployinent well ſuited to our natural Curioſity, 
Some things they have writ for the Benefit of 
Pablick Society, as their Religions ; and for that 
Conſideration it was but reaſonable, that they 
ſhould not examine' publick Opinions to the 
quick, - that they might not diſturb the common 
Obedience to the Laws and Cuſtoms of their 
Country. Plato treats of this Myftery with a 
Raillery manifeſt enough : For where he writes 
according to his own Method; he. gives no 
certain Rule. When he plays the Legiſlator, be 
borrows a magiſterial and poſitive Style, and 
boldly there ſoiſts in his bold fantaſtick Inven- 
tions, as fit to perſuade the Vulgar, as impoſſible 
to be believ'd by himſelf: Knowing very well 
how fit we are to receive all ſorts of Impreſſions, 
eſpecially the moſt immoderate and wicked. 
And yet in his Laws, he takes ſingular Care 
that nothing be ſang in publick but Poetry; 
of which, the Fiction and fabulous Relations 
tend to ſome advantageous End: It being ſo 
eafy to imprint all ſorts of Phantaſms in human 
Minds, that it were Injuſtice not to feed them 
rather with profitable Untruths, than with — | 
| IF trut , 
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tuchs that are, unprofitable and hurtful. He | 
ſays wery plainly in his Commonwealth, hat it i 
is fer t neceſſary for the Profit of Men to deceive 
the, It is very ealy: to diſtinguiſh, that ſome 
gf the Sects have mote follow'd Tub, and che 
others Utility, by which the laſt have gain d 
their Reputation. Tis the Miſery of our Con- 
dition, that) often that which preſents it ſelf to 
our Imagination for the moſt true, does not 
appear the moſt utile to Life. The boldeft 
dects, as the Epicurean, Pyrrbonian, and the new - 
Acade mick, are yet conſtrain'd to ſubmit to the 
Civil. Lam, at the End of the Account. Other 
Subjects there are, that they have tumbled and 
toſs d ſome to the right, and others to the left, 
every one endeavouring, right or wrong, to 
give them ſome kind of Colour; for having 
found nothing fo. abſtruſe, they would not 
venture to ſpeak to: They are very often ford 
to forge weak and ridiculous Conjectures; not 
that they themſelves look d upon them as any 
Foundation, or eſtabliſh any certain Truth, but 
meetly for exerciſe. Non tam id ſenſiſſe, quod Incerto. 7 
dizerent, quam exercere ingenia materia difficultats © * 
videntur voluiſſe. Not ſo much, that they tbem- 
ſelves. belies what they ſaid, as that they ſeem to 
lave 4 Mind to 3 their Wits in the Difficulty 
of the Matter. And if we did not take it thus, 
bow ſhould we palliate, ſo great Ineonſtaney, 
Variety, and Vanity of Opinions, as we ſee 
have been produc'd by thoſe excellent and ad- 
mirable Souls? For, for example, what can 
more vain than to imagine to gueſs at Al- 
mighty . our Analogies and Conjectures? 
To: direct and govern him and the World, by 
our Capacities, and our Laws? And to ferve 
| ou: ſelves at the Expence of the Divinity, 
va! | with 


with that ſmall Portion of Knowledge he ha 
been pleas'd to impart to our natural Condi. 
tion? And becauſe we cannot extend our Sight 
i to his Glorious Throne, to have brought him 
down to our Corruption, and our Miſeries? Of 
all human and ancient Opinions concerni 
Religion, that ſeems to me the moſt likely, a 
moſt excuſable, that acknowledg'd God an In. 
comprehenſible Power; the Original and Pre. 
ſerver of all Things, all Bounty, all Perfection, 
receiving and taking in good part the Honour 
. and Reverence that Man paid unto him, under 
what Method, Name, or Ceremonies ſoever. 


Jupiter awmwipotens rerum, regumque Deuneque, 
Progenitar, Genitrixque ———— 


This Zeal has univerſally been look d upon from 
Heaven with a gracious Eye. All Government 
have reapd Fruit from their Devotion: Men 
with impious Actions, have every where hat 
what the ſutable Events. Pagan Hiſtories acknowledy: 
ee Digaicy, Order, Juflice, Prodigies, and Or- 


God ws cles, employ'd for their Proſit and Inſtruction it 
_ their fabulous Religions. God, peradventur, 


thro? his Mercy, vouchſaſing by theſe tempori 
Benefits, to cheriſh the tender Principles of 1 
kind of bruttſh Knowledge, that natural Res 
ſon gave them of him, through the deceivin} 
Images of their Dreams. Not only deceivinf 
and falſe, but impious alſo; and injurious 1 
thoſe that Man has forg'd from his own Inver 
tion. And of all the Religions that St. 74 
found in; Repute at 4thens, 'that which they ha 
dedicated to an unknown Divinity, ſeem'd to hin 
the moſt to be excus'd. Pythagoras ſhadow! 
the Truth a little more cloſely : Judging 7 
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the Knowledge of this firſt Cauſe, and Being of 
Beings, ought to be indefinite, without Limita- 
ion, without Declaration: That it was nothing 


wards Perfection; every one ampliſying the Idea 


—_—_—7 — . th. 4 - 


People to this Project; to tie them to a Religion 
wurely mental, without any prefixt Object and 
aterial Mixture, he undertook a thing of no 
iſe, Human Wit could never ſupport it ſelf 
Joating in ſuch an infinity of inform Thoughts, 
here is required ſome certain Image to be pre- 
ented, according to its own Model. The Divine 
ajeſty has thus, in ſome ſort, ſuffered himſelf 
o be circumſcrid'd in corporal Limits, for our 
\dvantage : His 8 and celeſtial Sacra- 
nents have ſigns of our earthly Condition : His 
oration is by ſenſible Offices and Words; tis 
an that believes and prays. I ſhall omit the 
ther Arguments upon this Subject: But a Man 
vould have much ado to make me believe, that 
he Sight of our Crucifixes, that the Picture of 
ur Saviour's Paſſion, that the Ornaments and 
eremonious Motions of our Churches, that the 
oices accommodated to the Devotion of our 
houghts, and that Emotion of Senſes do not 
arm the Souls of the People with a Religious 
Paſſion of very advantagious Effects. Of thoſe, 
d whom they have given a Body as Neceflicy 
quired in that univerſal Blindneſs, I ſhould, I 
ancy, moſt incline to thoſe who adorf d the Sun. 
Ia lumiere commune, 


Leil du wonde ; & ſi Dieu en chef porte des 
yeux | 
Les rayens ds ſale il ſou ſer yeux rad 


e, thaw the extream Effort of our Imagination to- 


according to the Talent of his Capacity. But if Numa's 
uma attempted to conform the Devotion of his Reil, 
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Qui dome nt vie a tous, nous maintiennent, & parden, Ml :h 
Et les faits des humains en ce monde regardent: 
Ce beau, ce grand ſoleil, qui nous fait les ſaiſons, 
Selon qui'l entre, ou ſort de ſes douze maiſons : 
Dui remplit Þ univers de ſee vertus cogneues : 
Di d'un traitt de ſes yeux nous diſſipe les neus: 
Leſprit, Þ ame du monde ardant, & flambcyan, 
En la courſe d un jour tout le Ciel tournoyant, 

Plein d immenſe grandeur, rond, vagabond, & firm: 

TLequel tient diſſoubs luy tout le monde pour terme: 
En repos, ſans repos, oyfif, & ſans ſejour, | 

Fils aiſne de Nature, & le Pere du jour. 


The common Light that ſhines indifferently 

On all alike, the World's enlightning Eye, 
And if the Almighty Ruler of the Skies 

Has Eyes, the Sun- Beams are as ridiunt Eyes, 
That Life to all impart, maintain and guard, 
And all Mens Actions upon Earth regard. 
Thjs great, this beautiful, and glorious Sun, 
That Seaſons gives by Revolution ? 

That with his Influence fills the Univerſe, 

And with one Glance does ſullen Shades diſperſe. 
Life, Soul o'tb' World, that flaming in bis Spit 
Surroynds the Heavens in one Day's carreer. 
Immehſely great, moving, yet firm and round, 
Who the whole World below has fixt his Bound, 
At Reft without Reſt, Idle without Stay, 
Nature's Firſt Son, and Father of the Day. 


Foraſmuch as beſides this Grandeur and Beau 
of his, tis the only piece of this Machis that 
diſcover at the remoteſt diſtance from us ; 
by that means ſo little known, that they et 
pardonable, for entring into ſo great admiratil 
and reverence of it. Thales, who firft enquit 
into this ſore of Matter, believ/d God to be a N 
rit, that made all things of Water, Anaximant 
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that the Gods ere always dying, and entring into 
Lie; and that there were an infinite number of Worlds. 
Anex2mines, that the Air was God, that he was 
rocreate and immenſe, always moving. Anaxagoras 
the Firſt, waz of Opinion, that the deſcription and 
manner of all things were conducted by the Power and 
Reaſon of an infinite Spirit. Alcmeon gave Divini- 
y to the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and to the Soul. 
P;thagoras has made God a Spirit ſprinkled over the 

ature of all things, from whence our Souls are ex- 
rated. Parmenides, a Circle ſurrounding the Hea- 
en, and ſupporting the World by the Ardour of Light. 
Empedocles pronounc'd the four Elements, of which 
things are compos d, to be Gods, Protagoras bad 
thing to ſay , whether they were or were not, or what 
bey were, Democritus was one while of Opinion, 
bat the Images and their Circuitions were Gods, ano- 
ber this Nature that darts out thoſe Images, and 
ben our Science and Intelligence. Plato divides 
is Belief into ſeveral Opinions. He ſays, in 
is Timæus, That the Father of the World cannot be 


to his Being. And elſewhere in the very ſame 
Books, he makes the World, the Heavens, the Stars, 
be Earth, and our Souls, Gods; admitting more- 
er thoſe which have been receiv'd by ancient 
nſtitution in every Republick. Xenophon reports 
like perplexity in Socrates his Doctrine. One 


ad, and preſently makes him maintain, that the 
Jun is God, and the Soul God; and at firſt, rhat 
here is but one God, and afterwards, that there are 
a). Speuſippus, the Nephew of Plato, makes 
od a certain Power governing all things, and that be 
41 8 Soul. Ariſtotle one while ſays, it is the Spi- 
, and another, the World; one while he gives 
Fils World another Maſter, and another, makes 
F > God 


am d; in his Laws, That Men are not to enquire 


bile that Mes are not to enquire into the Form of 
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God the Ardour of Heaven. Zenocrates makes eight, 
five nam'd amongſt the Planets, the ſixth com. 
pos d of all the fixt Stars, as of ſo many Mem. 
bers, the ſeventh and the eighth, the Sun and 
Moon. Heraclides Ponticus does nothing but float 
in his Opinion, and finally deprives God of Senſe, 
and makes bim ſhift from one Form to another, and at 
laſt ſays, that tit Heaven and Earth. Theophra. 
ftns wanders in the ſame Irreſolution amoneſt his 
Fancies, attributing the Superintendency of the 
World, one while to the Underſtanding, another 
while to Heaven, and another to the Stars. Strat, 
that tis Nature, ſhe having the Peer of Generatim, 
Augmentation, and Diminution, without Form and 
Sentiment. Zeno (ays, tis the Law of Nature con. 
manding Good, and probibiting Evil; which Law i 
an Animal, and takes away the accuſtom d Gods, Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Veſta. Diogenes Apollonates 
that 'i Age. Zenophanes makes God round, ſecing 
and hearing, not breathing, and having nothing in 
common with Human Nature. Ariſto thinks the Fin 
of God to be incomprebenſible ; deprives him ot Sei, 
and knows not whether he be an Animal, « 
ſamething elſe. Cleanthes one while ſuppoſes it 
to be Reaſon, another while the World ; another 
the Soul of Nature; and then the ſupream Heat 
rouling about, and environing all, Perſeus, Zen 
Diſciple, was of Opinion, That men bave given 
the Title of God's to ſuch as have been uſeful, and havt 
added any advantage to Human Life; and even 1 
profitable things themſelves. Chryſippus made a con. 
fus'd heap of old Sentences, and reckons, # 
mongſt a thouſand Forms of Gods that he males 
the Men alſo that have been Deified. Diagoras and 
Theodorus flatly deny'd, that there were any God 
, at all, Epicurus makes the Gcds ſhining, tranſps 


rent, and perflable, lodg'd as betwixt two Forts, | 
| 5 tu 
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wins the aw Worlds, ſecure from Blows, cloth'd in 
s Human Figure, and with ſuch Members as we 
have ; which Members are to them of no uſe. 


Ego Deum genus eſſe ſemper duxi & dicam calitum, Cicer. de 
Sed eos non curare opinor, quid agat humanum genus. — 
I ever thought that Gods above there wore, 

But do not think they care what Men do here. 


Truſt to your Philoſophy, my Maſters : And brag, 
that you have found the Bean in the Cake ; What 
a Rattle is here with ſo many Philoſophical Heads! 
The perplexity of ſo many Worldly Forms have 
gain'd this over me, that Manners and Opinions 
contrary to mine, do not ſo much diſpleaſe as 
inſtruct me; nor ſo much make me Proud, as 
they humble me in comparing them. And all 
other choice than what comes from the expreſs 
and immediate Hand of GO D, ſeems to me a 
Choice of very little Privilege. The Policies of 
„mee World are no leſs oppoſite upon this Subject, 
than the Schools, by which we may underſtand, 
that Fortune it ſelf is not more variable and in- 
conſtant, nor more blind and inconſiderate than 
our Reaſon. The things that are moſt unknown, 
are moſt proper . to be Deified ; wherefote to 
make Gods of our. ſelves, as the Ancients did, 
exceeds the extreameſt weakneſs of Underſtand- 
ing. I would much rather have gone along wich 
thoſe who ador'd the Serpent, the Dog, or the Ox: 
Foraſmuch as their Nature and Being is leſs 
known to us, and that we have more Authority 
to imagine what we pleaſe of thoſe Beafts, and 
to attribute to them extraordinary Faculties. But 
to have made Gods of our own Condition, of 
Whom we ought to know the ImperfeRions ; 
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and to have attributed to them Deſire, 4»p,, T 
Revenge, Marriages, Generation, Alliances, Love, te 
and Fealouſie ; our Members and Bones, our Five Ml ſhi 
and Pleaſures, our Death and Obſequies ; this muſt Ml for 
needs proceed from a marvellous Intoxication Ml th: 


of Human Underſtanding. | pre 

ni 

1 Quæ procul uſque adeo divino ab numine diſtant, Pri 
* Inque Deum numero quæ ſunt indigna videri. nec 
then 

From Divine Natures, which ſo diſtant were, elf 

They are unworthy of that Character. bav 

| dra: 


—— Forme, tatues, veſtitus, ornatus, noti ſunt: Genn, 

lib. 2, conjugia, er omniaque traducta ad ſimilitul. Nhe! 

| nem imbecillitatu bhumanæ; nam & perturbatis aum Moth 
inducuntur : Acc ipimus enim Deorum cupiditates, apr. oſog 
tudines, iracundias. Their Forms, Ages, Cloaths, au he! 
Ornaments are known : Their Deſcents, Marriage Puil 
and Kindred, and all appropriated to the ſimilitud: WW" 
Human Weakneſs ; for they are repreſented to us vid 
anxious Minds, and we read of the Luſts, Sickni, Cet 
and Anger of the Gods. As having attributed D. uin 
vinity not only to Faith, Vertue, Honour, Concord, WE" 
Liberty, Victory, and Piety ; but allo to YVoluptun|: ife 
neſs, Fraud, Death, Envy, Old Age, Miſery ; to Fun, 
Fever, ill Fortune, and other Injuries of our frail 5 


and tranſitory Life. | Y 

Per. Sat.2, Qu juvat hoc, templis noſeros inducere mores £ h 
= O carve in terras animæ, & cœleſtium inanes 4 
In our Temples, to what end or uſe, he 

Do we our Ceremonies introduce ? _ 

Ob crooked Souls, that to the Earth bow low, d 

And nought Heav ny Myſteries do know | . 
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The Egyptians, with an impudent Prudence, in- 
terdited, upon pain of Hanging, that” any one 
ſhould ſay, that their Gods, Serapis and Ilis, had 
formerly been Men: And yet no one was Ignorant, 
that they had been ſuch. And their Effigies re- 
preſented with the Finger upon the Mouth, /iz- 
nified, ſays Varro, that myſterious Decree to their 
Prieſts, to conceal their mortal Original, as it muſt by 
neceſſary Conſequence cancel all the Veneration pay d to 
them, Seeing that Man ſo much deſir'd to equal bim- 
elf to God: He had done better, ſays Cicero, to 
have attracted thoſe Divine Conditions to himſelf, and 
drawn them down hither below, than to ſend his Cor- 
rption and Miſery up on high. But to take ic right, 
he has ſeveral ways done both the one and the 


other, with like vanity of Opinion. When Phi- 


oſophers ſearch narrowly into the Hierarchy of 
heir Gods, and make a great buſtle about diſtin- 
puiſhing their Alliances, Offices, and Power, I can- 
ot believe they ſpeak as they think. When Pla- 
0 deſcribes Pluto's Verger to us, and the bodily 
*onveniencies or Pains that attend us after the 
uin and annihilation of our Bodies, and accom» 
_ them to the reſentment we have in this 
ife. 


Secreti eelant colles, & myrtea circum 


Sylva tegit, cure non ipſa in morte reliquunt. ZXneid.1.6 


In V ales, and mirtle Groves they penſive lie, 
And their Cares do not leave them when they die, 


hen Mabomet promiſes his Followers, a Paradiſe 
lung with Tapeſtry, gilded and enamel'd with Gold 
ind precious Stones, furniſh'd with Wenches of excel- 
ing Beauty, rare Wines, and delicate Diſhes ; it is 
ally diſcern'd, that theſe ace Deceivers that ac- 
| 1 4 COM» 
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commodare their Promiſes to our Senſuality, tg 
attract and allure us by Hopes and Opinions, ſu- 
table to our mortal Appetites. And yet ſome 
amongſt us are fallen into the like Error, pro. 


miſing to themſelves, after the Reſurrection, 2 


Terreſtrial and Temporal Life, accompanied with 
all forts of Worldly Conveniencies and Pleaſures, 
Can we believe that Plato, he who had fo hes. 
venly Conceptions, and was fo well acquainted 
with the Divinity, as thence to derive the Name 
of the Divine Plato, ever thought that the poor 
Creature, Mar, had any thing ia him applicable 
to that incomprehenſible Power? And that he 
believ'd that the weak Holds we are able to take 
were capable, or the Force of our Underſtand. 
ing ſufficient to participate of Beatitude, or eter- 
nal Pains? We ſhould then tell him from Hu- 
man Reaſon; if the Pleaſures thou doſt promiſe 
us in the other Lite, are of the ſame kind that I 
have enjoy'd here below, this has nothing in 
common with Infinity: Tho all my five Na. 
tural Senſes ſhould be even loaded with Pleaſure, 
and my Soul full of all the Contentment it could 
hope or deſire, we know what all this amounts 
to, all this would be nothing: If there be any 
thing of mine there, there is nothing Divine ; it 
this be no more than what may belong to our 
preſent Condition, it cannot be of any Value. 
All Contentment of Mortals is mortal: Even 
the Knowledge of our Parenti, Children and Friend, 
if that can affect and delight us in the other 
World, if there that ſtill continue a Satisfaction 
to us, we ſtill remain in earthly and finite Con- 
veniencies We cannot, as we ought, conceive 
the Greatneſs of theſe high and divine Promiſes, 
it we could in any for: conceive them: To hare 
Anne of chm, we mal map 
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them unimaginable, inexplicable, and incompre- 
henſible, and abſolutely another thing, than 
thoſe of our miſerable Experience. Eye bath not 
ſeen, faith St. Paul, nor Ear heard, neither hath en- 
tred into the Heart of Man, the things that God bath 
prepared for them that love bim. And if to render 
us capable, our being reform'd and chang'd (as 
thou Plato ſay ſt in thy Purifications) it ought to 
be ſo extream and total a Change, that by Phy- 
ſical Doctrine, it will be no more. 


Hector erat tunc cum bello certabat, at ille Ovid, 
Tractus ab e/Emonio non erat Hector equo. ow I. 3. 
11. 


He Hector was, whilſt he could fight, but when 
Drag d by Achilles Steed, no Hector then. 


Jt muſt be ſomething elſe that muſt receive theſe 
Recompences. 


uod mutatur, diſſolvitur, interit ergo: Lucr. I. 1. 
Trajiciuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant. 


What's chang d diſſolvd is, and doth therefore die, 
For parts are mixt, and from their Order fly. 


For in Pythagoras his Metempſyc boſis, and the change 
of Habitation that he imagin'd in Souls, can we 
believe that the Lyon, in whom the Soul of Cæ- 
ſar is inclos'd, does eſpouſe Cæſars Paflions, or 
that the Lyon is he? For if it was ſtill Ceſar, 
they would be in the right, who, controverting 
n- WF this Opinion with Plato, reproach him, that the 
ve Son might be ſeen to ride his Mother transform'd 
es, into a Mule, and the like Abſurdities. And can 
ve i ve believe, that in the Mutations that are made 
ne of the Bodies of Animals into others of the _ 

* Kind, 
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kind, that the new Comers are not other, than 
their Predeceſſors? From the Aſhes of a Ph. 
nix, a Worm they ſay is engendred, and from 
that another Phenix ; who can imagine that this 
fecond Phenix, is not other than the firſt? We 
ſee our Silk-worms, as it were, die and wither ; 
and from this wither'd Body, a Butterflie is pro- 
duc'd, and from that, another Worm; how ridi. 
culous would it be, to imagine, that this were 
ſtill the firſt ? That which has once ceas'd to be, 
is no more: 


aa ws dba Ws. ot 


Ibid. Nec ſi materiam noſtram collegerit ætas . * 
Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit, at ſita nunc ef, th 
Atque iterum nobi fuerint data lumina vite, E 


Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id quoq; factun, 
Interrupta ſemel cum {it repetentia noſtra. 


Neither tho Time ſhould gather and reſtore 
Our Matter to the Form it was before, 
And give again new Light to ſee withal, 
Would that new Figure us concern at all ; 
Or we again ever the ſame be ſeen, 

Our being baving interrupted been. 


And Plato, when thou ſay'ſt in another Place, 
That it ſhall be the Spiritual part of Man, that wil 
be concern d in the fruition of the Recompence of an- 
ther Life, thou telleſt us æ thing wherein there is 
as little appearance of Truth. 


Ibid, Scilieet avolſis radicibus, ut neque ullam 
Deſpicere ipſe oculus rem ſeorfim corpore toto. 


No more than Eyes once from their Opticks torn, 
Can ever after any thing diſcery, - | 


For 
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For by this account, it would no more be Man, 
nor conſequently us, who ſhould be concern'd 
in this Enjoyment : For we are compos'd of two 
principally Eſſential Parts, the Separation of 
which is the Death and Ruin of our Being, 


Inter enim jatta eſt vitai pauſa, vageque 
Deerrarunt paſſim motus ab ſenſibus omnes. 


When Life's extinct. all Motions of Senſe 
Are tak'n away, diſpers'd and baniſh'd thence. 


We cannot ſay, that the Man ſuffers much when 
the Worms feed upon his Members, and that the 
Eajth conſumes them : | 


Et nibil hde ad nos, qui coitu con jug ioque | Thi 1 


Corporu atque anime conſiſtimus uniter apti. 


What's that to us, who longer feel no Pain, 
Than Body and Soul united do remain ? 


Moreover upon what Foundation of their Juſtice 
can the Gods take notice of, or reward Man af- 
ter his Death for his good and vertuous Actions, 
ſince it was themſelves that put them in the way 
and mind to do them ? And why ſhould they be 
offended at, or puniſh him for wicked ones, 
ſince themſelves have created him in fo frail a 
Condition, and when with one Glance of their 
Will, they might prevent him from falling ? 
Might not Epicurus with great Colour of Human 
Reaſon object that to Plato, did he not often 
ſave himſelf with this Sentence, That it « impoſ- 
fie to eſtabliſh any thing certain of the immortal Na- 
ture by the Mortal? She does nothing but err througb- 
aut, but eſpzcialy when ſhe medd/es with Divine 
1 Wes things, 


Bool II. 0 


things. Who does more evidently pereeive this, 
than we? For altho we have given her cer- 
tain and infallible Principles; and tho we 
have enlightned her Steps with the Sacred Lamp 
of Truth, that it has pleas'd God to communi. 
cate to us; we daily ſee nevertheleſs, that if ſhe 
ſwerve never ſo little from the ordinary Path; 
| and that ſhe ſtrays from, or wander out of the 
21 / j way, ſet out and beaten by the Church, how 
e ſoon ſhe loſes, confounds and fetters her ſelf 
4:4.» tumbling and floating in this vaſt, turbulent and 
1 wuaving Sea of Human Opinions, without re. 
„ 1.7 Rraint, and without any determinate end. $ 
** ſoon as ſhe loſes that Great and Common Road, 
ſhe enters into a Labyrinth of a thouſand ſeve. 
ral Paths. Man cannot be any thing but wht 
he is, nor imagine beyond the reach of his Ca. 
' Pacity * *Tis @ greater Preſumption, ſays Plutarch, 
in them who are but Men, to attempt to ſpeak and di. 
courſe of the Gods and Demi Gods, than it is in, 
Man, utterly ignorant of Muſick, to judge of Sing- 
ing; or in a Man who never ſaw a Camp, to di 
pute about Arms and Martial Aſſairs, preſuming h 
ſeme light Conjeclure to underſtand the Effects of u 
Art be is totally a Stranger to. Antiquity, I be. tha 
lieve, thought co put a Complement upon, and d. 
to add ſomething to the Divine Grandeur, in 
aſſimilating it to Man, inveſting it with his Fa. ofh 
culties, and adorning it with his ugly Humour, Wh: 
and more ſhameful Neceflicies : Offering it out Wl. [ 
Aliments to eat, preſenting it with our Dance W 
Maſquerades and Farces to divert it; with out or 
Veftments to cover it, and our Houſes to inhabit, 
careſſing it with the Odors of Incenſe, and tht al 
Sounds of Muſick, Feſtoons and Noſegays: And 
to accommodate it to our vicious Paſſions, flat 
tering his Juſtice with inhuman Vengeance, thal 
Ong "I 
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is delighted with the Ruin and Diſſipation of 
things by it created and preſerv'd : As Tiberius 
Sempronius, who burnt the rich Spoils and Arms 
he had gained from the Enemy in Sardinia, for a 
Sacrifice to Vulcan: And Paulus e/Emilins, thoſe | 
of Macedonia to Mars and Minerva: And Alex- 
ander arriving at the Indian Ocean, threw ſeveral | 

| 

| 


great Veſſels of Gold into the Sea, in favour of 

Thetes ; and moreover loading her Altars with a 

laughter, not of Innocent Beaſts only, but of 
Men alſo; as ſeveral Nations, and ours amongſt 

the reſt, were ordinarily uſed to do: And I be- 

lieve there is no Nation under the Sun, that has 

not done the ſame. | 


Sulmone creatos  Eneid. 
Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens lib. 10. 
Viventes rapit, inferiis quos immolet umbris. 


At Sulmo born be took of young Men four ; 
Of thoſe at Uſens bred, as many more, 
Of theſe alive, in moſt inhuman wiſe, 


To offer an infernal Sacrifice. 


The Getes hold themſelves to be Immortal, and 

that their Death is nothing but a Journey to- 

wards Zamolxis. Once in five Years they diſ- Zamolxis 

patch ſome one among them to him, to entreat % Godof 

of him ſuch Neceſſaries as they ſtand in need of: jor Genes 

Which Envoy is choſen by Lot, and the form of 

his Diſpatch, after having been inſtructed by 

Word of Mouth what he is to deliver, is, that of 

the Aſſiſtants, three hold out ſo many Javelins, 

againſt the which che reſt throw his Body with 

all their Force, If it happen to be wounded in 

a mortal Part, and that he immediately die, tis 

Ieputed a certain Argument of Divine * . 
5 ut 
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but if he eſcape, he is look'd upon as a wicked 
and execrable Wretch, and another is diſmiſt af. 
ter the ſame manner, in his ſtead. Ameſtris, the 
Mother of Xerxes, being grown Old, caus'd at 
| Sacrifice of once fourteen young Men, of the beſt Familie; 
14. young of Perſia, to be buried alive, according to the 


— 


M. Religion of the Country, to gratifie ſome infer. 


nal Deity. And yet to this Day, the Idols of 
Temixtitian are cemented with the Blood of little 
Children, and they delight in no Sacrifice, but 
of theſe pure and infantine Souls; a Juſtice 
thitſty of innocent Blood. 


Lucr. I. 11 Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


Such impious Uſe was of Religion made, 
So many Ils and Miſchiefs to perſuade, 


Carthagi- The Carthagmians immolated their own Children 
nian Chil- to Saturn; and who had none of their own, 
_ &ren$Sacri- bought of others, the Father and Mother being 
Fes in the mean time obliged to aſſiſt at the Cere- 
= mony, with a gay and contented Countenancz 
1 It was a ſtrange Fancy, to gratifie the Divine 
Bounty with our Affliction; like the Lacedem: 
nians, Who regal'd their Diana with the torment- 
ing of young Boys, which they caus'd to be 
whip'd for her ſake, very often to Death. It 
was a Savage Humour, to think to gratifie the 
Arcbitect by the Subverſion of his Building, and 
to think to take away the Punifthment due to che 
Guilty, by . puniſhing the Innocent : And that 

poor Iphigenia, at the Port of Aalis, ſhould Þ 

her Death and being Sacrific'd, acquit towar 
God the whole Army of the Greeks, from all 
the Crimes they had committed: 6 


* 
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Et caſta inceſte nubendi tempore in ipſo 
Hoſtia concideret mattatu maſfta parentis. 


And that the Chaſt, ſhould in her nuptial Band, 
Die by a moſt unnatural Father's Hand. 


the two Decii, the Father and the Son, to incline 
the Favour of the Gods to be propitious to the 
Affairs of Rome, ſhould throw themſelves head- 


long into the thickeſt of the Enemy. Quæ fuit Cicero de 
tanta Deorum iniquitas, ut placari populo Romano non Nat.Deor. 
poſſent, niſi tales viri occidiſſent ? How great an n- * 


juſtice in the Gods was that, that they could not be re- 
concil d to the People of Rome, unleſs ſuch a Man pe- 
riſu d? To which may be added, that it is not in 
the Criminal to cauſe himſelf to be ſcourg'd ac- 
cording to his own Meaſure, nor at his own 
time, but that it purely belongs to the Judge ; 
who conſiders nothing as Chaſtiſements, but the 
Penalty that he appoints; and cannot call that 
Puniſhment, which proceeds from the Conſent 
of him that ſuffers. The Divine Vengeance pre- 
ſuppoſes an abſolute Diſſent in us, both from its 
Juſtice, and our own Penalty, and therefore it 
was a ridiculous Humor of Polycrates, the Tyranc 
of Samos, who, to interrupt the continued Courſe 
of his good Fortune, and to balance it, went and 
threw the deareſt and moſt precious Jewel he 
had into the Sea; believing that by this volun- 
tary and antedated Miſhap, he brib'd and ſatis- 
fied the Revolution and Viciſſitude of Fortune; 
and ſhe, to delude his Folly, order'd it fo, that 
the ſame Jewel came again into his Hands, found 
in the Belly of a Fiſh. And then to what end are 


thoſe Tearings and Demembrations of the Com- 
bames, 


And that the two noble and generous Souls of 


— x 
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Div. Aug. 
de Civ1- 
4 tat, Dei, 

lib. 6. 
cap. 10. 


bantes, the Menades, and in our Times of the Mz. 
bometans, who laſh their Faces, Boſoms and 
their Limbs, to gratify their Prophet : Seeing that 
the Offence lies in the Will, not in the Breaſt, 
Eyes, Genitories, in the Beauty, the Shoulders, 
or the Throat? Tantas eft perturbatæ ments, G 
ſedibus ſur pulſe, furor, ut ſic Dii placentur, quemad. 
modum ne homines quidem ſæviunt. So great is thy 
Fury and Madneſs of troubled Minds, when once iſ. 
plac'd from the Seat of Reaſon : As if the Gods ſhoull 
be appeas'd, with what even Men are not ſo Mad a; 
to approve, The uſe of this natural Contexture 
has not only reſpe& to us, but alſo to the Ser. 
vice of God, and other Men. And tis unjuſt, 
willingly to wound or hurt it; as to kill our 
ſelves upon any Pretence whatever. It ſeems to 
be great Cowardize and Treaſon to exercise 
Cruelty upon, and to deſtroy the Functions of 
the Body, that are ſtupid and ſervile, to ſpare 
the Soul the Solicitude of Governing them ac- 
cording to Reaſon. Ubi iratos Deos timent, quiſi 
propitios babere merentur. In regie libidinis wolupia 
tem caſtrati ſunt quidam, ſed nemo ſibi, ne vir eſt, 
jubente Domino, manus intulit. Where are they f 
afraid of the anger of the Gods, as to merit their Fa 
vour at that rate? Some indeed bave been made El- 
nuchs for the Luſt of Princes: But mo Man at hi 
Maſter's Command, has put his own Hand to unmn 
himſelf: So did they fill their Religion with {+ 
veral ill Effects. A 


Luer. l + dias olim 


Religio peperit ſceleroſa, atque impia facta. 


s eller times 
Religion did commit notorious Crimes. 
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Now nothing of ours can in any fort be com- 
par'd, or liken'd unto the Divine Nature, which 
will nor blemiſh and ſmut it with much Im- 
perfection. How can that infinite Beauty, Pow- 
er and Bounty, admit of any Correſpondence, 
or Similitude, to ſuch abject things as weare, with- 
out extream Wrong, and maniteſt Diſhonour to 


the Fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than Men, and the 
Weakneſs of God is ſtronger tba Men. Stilpo the 
Philoſopher being ask'd, w the Gods were de- 
iobted with our Adorations and Sacrifices : Nu are 
xdiſcreet ; anſwered he, let us withdraw apart, if 
w talk of ſuch things. Nevertheleſs we preſcribe 
im Bounds, we keep his Power beſieg'd by our 
Reaſons (I call our Ravings and Dreams Reaſon, 


bat the wicked Man, and even the Fool, go Mad by 
Reaſon ; but by a particular Form of Reaſon, ) 

e will ſubject him to the feeble Appearances of 
ur Underſtandings ; him, who has made both 


nade of nothing, 
he World withou tter. What, has God put 
nto our Hands th Keys, and moſt ſecret Springs 
f his Providence? Is he oblig'd not to exceed 
he Limits of our Knowledge? Put the Caſe, O 
in, that thou haſt been able here to mark ſome 
ootſteps of his Effects: Doſt thou therefore 
ink that he has employ'd all he can, and has 
rowded all his Forms and Ideas in this Work ? 
hou ſeeſt nothing but the Order and Revoluti- 
n of this little Vault, under which thou are 
dg d, if thou doſt ſee ſo much: Whereas his 
Mrinity has an infinite Juriſdiction beyond: 
This 


* 


ith the Diſpenſation of Philaſophy, which ſays, 


and our Knowledge. Becauſe that nothing is 
herefore could not make / 


his Divine Greatneſs ? Infirmum Dei fortim eſt bo- 1 Cor. c. 1. 


minibus : Et ſtultum Dei ſapient ius eſt hominibus. For V. 25. 
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n | This Part is nothing in Compariſon of the 
Whole. | | 


Iucr. l. 6 — nis come calo, terraque marique 
' Nil ſunt ad ſummam ſummai totius omnem. 
_ things, both Heaven, Earth, and Sea, ” wy 
Short in the Account with the great All of Al. 


("Ti a municipal Law that thou allegeſt, tu 

know ſt not what is Univerſal, Tye thy ſelf to that 
to which thou art ſubject, but not him; he i 
not of thy Brotherhood, thy Fellow. Citizen, 
or Companion : If he has in ſome ſort commu. WM = 
nicated himſelf unto thee, tis not to debaſe hin TL 
ſelf to thy littleneſs, nor to make thee Comprre- 
ler of his Power. A human Body cannot fly 96 S 

the Clouds: Tis for thee, the Sun runs every 7 
Day his ordinary Courſe : The Bounds of the 
Seas and the Earth cannot be confounded : The 
Water is Unſtable and without Firmneſs : A 
Wall, unleſs it be broken, is impenetrable to: 
ſolid Body: A Man cannot preſerve his Liſe i 
the Flames; he cannot he both in Heaven and 
upon Earth, and corporally in a thouſand Placa 
at once. Tis for thee, that he has made thel: 


Rules; tis thee, that they Concern. He has m. £ 
nifeſted to Chriſtians, that he has enfranchisv ll E 
them all when it pleaſed him. And in Truth, Wn 2 


why, Almighty as he is, ſhould he have limited bi 
Power within any certain Bounds ? In favour d 
whom ſhould he have renounc'd his Privilege: 
Thy Reaſon has in no other thing more of like 
lyhood and Foundation, than in that wherein 
perſuades thee that there is a Plurality of World. 


To 
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erramque G- ſolem, lunam, mare, cetera que ſunt, Lucr. 1, 2. 
in ef 7 3 


Te 
N unica, ſed numero magis innumerali. 


That Earth, Sun, Moon, Sea, and-the reſt that are, 
Not fingle, but innumerable were. 


he moſt eminent Wits of elder times believ'd 
it; and ſome of this Age of ours, compell'd 
by the Appearances of human Reaſon, do the 
me: Foraſmuch as in this Fabrick, that we 
dehold, there is nothing ſingle and one, 


u- — —cur in ſumma res nulla ſit una, Wid. 
n- il Unico. que gignatur : Et unica ſolaque creſcat. 

0- 

Since nothing 's ſingle in this mighty Maſs 

ry That can alone beget, alone increaſe: : 

be 


\nd that all the kinds are multiply d in ſome 
zumber: By which it ſeems not to be likely, 
hat God ſhould have made this Work only 
ithout a Companion : And that the Matter of 


his Form ſhould have been totally drain'd in 
is ſole Individual. 


n+ WF are etiam, atque etiam tales fatearg neceſſe eſt, 1514. 
zu Ee alios alibi congreſſus materia, . 
th, ll Lali bic oft avido complexu quem tenet ether. 


r of Wherefore "tis neceſſary to confeſs, 

e Der there muſt elſewhere be the like Congreſs 
ie. Of the like Matter, which the airy Space 
Contains and holds with a moſt fri# Embrace, 


Elpecially if it be a living Creature, which its 
Motions renders ſo credible, that Plato affirms 
| U 2 it, 
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it, and that many of our People do either con. 
firm, or dare not: deny: No more than thy 
ancient Opinion, that the Heavens, the Star, 
and other Members of the World, are Creature, 
compos'd of Body and Soul: Mortal in teſped 
of their Compoſition, but Immortal by the De. 
termination of the Creator, Now it there he 
many Worlds, as Democritus, Epicurus, and |. 
moſt all Philoſophy has believ d, what do wg 
know but chat the Principles and Rules of this 
of ours, may in like manner concern the reſt? 
They may peradventure have another Forn, 
and another Polity, C ſuppoſes them ei 
ther like or unlike. e ſee in this World a 
infinite Difference and Variety, only by d. 
ſtance ot Places. Neither the Corn, Wine, 
nor any of our Animals are to be ſeen in that 
new Corner of the World difcover'd by our 
Fathers, tis all there another thing. And in 
times paſt, do but conſider in how many Part 
of the World they had no Knowledg either d 
Racchus or Ceres, If Pliny and Herodotas are to 
be belie d, there are in certain Places a kind d 
Men very little reſembling us. And there art 
mungrel and ambiguous Forms, betwixt the 
human and brutal Natures. There are Cour 
tries, where Men are born without Head; 
having their Mouth and Eyes in their Breaſt: 
Where they are all Hermaphrodites ; where the) 
go on all four; where they have but one Eye 
in the Forehead, and a Head more like a Do 
than one of us: Where they are half Fiſh, t 
lower part, and live in the Water: Where tit 
Women bear at five Years old, and live but 
eight: Where the Head and Skin of the Fort 
head is fo hard, that a Sword will not toud 
it, but rebounds again; Where Men — 
: DN on calfdb! 
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Montaign's Eſſays 


doubts, whether the Life we live is Life, or 
whether that we call Death be not Life: 


nn. 


Who knows if Life been't that which we cal 
Death, | 
And Death the thing that we call Life. 


And . ſome Appearance. For why 


do we from this Inſtant derive the Title of Be. 
ing, which is but a Flaſh in the infinite Courſe 
of an eternal Night, and ſo ſhort an Interruy. 


tion of our perpetual and natural Condition? 


Motion of 


things be- 


Death poſſeſſing all that paſs'd before, and al 
the future of this Moment, and alſo a goo 
part of the Moment it ſelf. Others ſwear thr, 
4 no Motion at all, as the Followers of Meliſu, 


and tbat nothing. ſtirs. For if there be but ons 


neicher can that Spherical Motion be of ary 


low deny . Ble to him, nor the Motion from one Place to 


another, as Plato proves, That there is neithy 
Generation nor Corruption in Nature. Protagory 
ſays, That there is notbing in Nature but Doutt: 
That a Man may equally diſpute of all Things ; at 
even of this, whether a Man can equally diſpute f 
all Things: Manſiphanes, that of things whid 


ſeem to be, nothing is more tba it is net. That then 


is nothing certain, but Incertainty. Parmenides 
that of that which ſeems, there is no one thing i 
general, That there is but one thing. Teno, thi 
one ſame is not; and that there is nothing. If thet 
were one thing, it would either be in another, or n 
it ſelf. If it be in anther, they are two: If it l 
in it ſelf, they are yet to; the comprehending, 

the comprehended, According to theſe Doctiine 
the Nature of Things, is no other than a Sh# 


dow, eitlier falſe or vain. This way of ſpeak 


ing in a Chriſtian Man, has even ſeem'd to . 
0 : per 
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very indiſcreet and irreverent. God cannot dye; 
Cod cannot contradict himſelf; God cannot do this, 
or that. I do not like to have the Divine 
Power ſo limited by the Laws of Mens Mouths. 
And the Appearance which preſents it ſelf to 
us in thoſe Propoſitions, ought to be more re- 
ligiouſly and reverently expreſsd. Our ſpeak- 
ing has it's Failinigs and Defects, as well as all 


ſpring from the Debate of the Interpretation of 
Laws: And moſt Wars proceed from the Inabili- 
ty of Miniſters, clearly to expreſs the Conventi- 
ons and Treaties of Amity of Princes. How ma- 
ny Quarrels, and of how great Importance, has 
the doubt of the meaning of this Syllable Hoc 
created in the World? Let us take the cleareſt 


7 WW Concluſion that Logic it ſelf preſents us with, 
If you ſay, 7 ** and that you ſay true, 
„ i then fair Heather. Is not this a very certain 
“FForm of ſpeaking? And yet it will deceive 


us: That it will do fo, let us follow the Ex- 
ample. If you ſay, You he, and that you ſay 
true, then you do lye, The Art, the Reaſon, 
and Force of the Concluſion of this, are the 
ſame with the other, and yet we are gravel'd. 
The Pyrrbonian Philoſophers; I diſcern, cannor 


> 


ſpeaking: For the World requires a new Lan- 
guage on purpoſe. Ours is all form'd of at- 
firmative Propoſitions, which are totally antar- 
tick to them. Inſomuch that when they ſay, 
I doubt, they are preſently taken by the Throat, 
to make them confeſs, that at leaſt they know, 
and are aſſur'd that they do doubt. By which 
means they have been compelP'd to ſhelter them- 
ſelves under this medicinal Compariſon, with- 
U 4 out 


expreſs their general Conception in any kind of 


22 — 


the reſt. Grammar is that which creates moſt — 
Diſturbance in the World. Our Suits only 


y 
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out which, their Humour would be inexplica- 


ble. When they pronounce, I know not : Or, 
I doubt ; they lay, that this Propoſition carries of 
it ſelf with the reß, no more, mor leſs than Rhu- 
bub, that drives aut the ill Humours, and carrie, 
it ſelf off with them, This Fancy will be more 
certainly under ſtood by Interrogation : What d 
I kw? (as I bear it in the Emblem of 2 
Balance.) See what uſe they make of this ir- 
reverent way of ſpeaking. In the preſent Dil. 


putes about our Religion, if you preſs the 


Adverfaries to it too hard, they will round) 
tell you, that it is vot in the Comer of God u. 
meke it ſo, that his Body ſhould be in Paradiſe and 
upon Earth, and in ſeveral Places at once. And 
ſee what Advantage the old Scoffer made o 
this? At leaſt, lays he, it is no little Conſolation 
to. Man, 10 ſce that God cannot do all things: Fu 
le cannot kill himſclf, tho he would: which is the 
greateſt Privilege we bade in our Condition: He 
cannot make Miertalt immortal, nor revive the Dead: 
Nor make it ſo, that he who has liv d, bas mt; 
wor that be, who bas bad Honours, bas not had 
them, having no other right to the paſt, than” that 
of : Oblivion, And that the Compariſon of: 
Man to God may yet be made out by pleaſant 
Examples, he cannot order it ſo, he fays, that 
twice ten fhall not be twenty, This is what he 
ſays, and what a Chriſtian ought to take heed 


hall not eſcape his Lips. Whereas on the con- 


Hor. Car. 
J. 3. Od. 
25. 


trary, it ſeems as it all Men ſtudy'd this impu- 


dent kind of blaſphemous Language, to redug 
God to their own Meaſure. ; 


— Cr as vel atra 
Nube polum patef eccupato, are 
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Vel ſole puro, 2 len irritum 


Duodeumque retro eſt, efficiet : neque 
Diffnget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens ſemel bora vexit. 


To morrow, let it Shine or Rain, 
| Yet cannot this the paſt make vain: 
Nor uncreate and render void, 


That which was yeſterday enjoy'd. 


When we ſay, that the Infinity of Ages, as well 
paſt as to come, are but one Inſtant with God : That 
bis Bounty, Wiſdom, and Power are the ſame with 
bis Eſſence : Our Mouths ſpeak it, but our Un- 
derſtandings apprehend it not. And yet ſuch is 
our vain Opinion of our ſelves, that we muſt 
make the Divinity to paſs through our Sieve: 
And from thence proceed all the Dreams and 
Ecrors with which the World abounds, whilſt 
we reduce and weigh in our Balance a thing ſo 


far above our Poize. Mirum quo procedat impro- Plin. Nat. 


bitas cordis humani, paruzlo aliquo invitata ſucceſſu. Hiſt. . 3. 


Tis @ wonder to what the wickedneſs of Man's heart 
will proceed, if elevated with the leaſt Succeſs. How 
magiſterially and inſolently does Epicurus reprove 
the Stoie ls, for maintaining that the truly good and 

Being appertain d only to God, and that the 


wiſe Man had not bing but a ſhadow and reſemblance 


of it? How temerariouſly have they bound God 
by Deftiny ( a thing, that, by my conſent, none 
that bears the Name of a Chriſtian ſhall ever do 
again) and both Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras, 
have enſlav d him to Neceſſity. This Arrogancy 
of attempting to diſcover Gd with our weak 


Eyes, has been the Cauſe that an eminent Per- 
ſon of our Nation, has attributed to the Divini- 


ly a corporal Form; and is the reaſon of what 
happens 


I. 
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Nat. Deer. 
lib. 3. 


happens amongſt us every Day, of attributing to 
God important Events, by a particular Aſſigna- 
tion: Becauſe they ſway with us, they con- 
clude that they alſo ſway with him, and that he 
has a more intent aud vigilant regard to them 
than to others of leſs Moment, or of ordinary 


- Cicerp de Courſe. Magna Dii curant, parva, negligunt. The 


Gods are concerned at gpeat Matters, but ſlight the 


ſmall, Obſerve his Example, he will elear this 


to you by his Reaſon : Nec in regnis quidem Rees 
ommia curant. Neither indeed do Kings in their 
Adminiſtration take notice of all the leaſt Concerns, 


As if to that King of Kings it were more and lefs 
to ſubvert a Kingdom, or to move the Leaf cf a 


: Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 


= lib. 1. 


Tree : Or as it his Providence acted after another 
manner jn-enclining the Event of a Battle, than 
in the leap of a Flea. The hand of his Govern- 
ment is laid upon every thing after the ſame 
manner, with the ſame Power and Order : Our 
Intereſt does nothing towards it; our Inclinati- 
ons and Meaſures ſway nothing with him. Dew 
ita artifex magnus in magns, ut minor non ſit in par- 
vis. God & ſo great an Artificer in great things, that 
be us no leſs in the leaſt. Our Arrogancy ſets this 
blaſphemous Compariſon ever before us. Becauſe 
our Employments are a Burthen to us, Strato 
has courteouſly been pleaſed to exempt the Gods 
from all Offices, as their Prieſts are. He make: 
Nature produce and ſupport all things ; and with her 
Weights and Motions make up the ſeveral parts of the 
World ; diſcharging human Nature from the awe f 
divine Fudgmenti. Quad beatum, æternumque ſi, 
id nec babere negotii quicquam, nec exbibere alteri. 
What is Bleſſed and Eternal, has neither any Buſireſ 
it ſelf, nor gives any to another, Nature will that 
in like chings there ſhould be a like Relation. 
The infinite number of Mortals, therefore, hy 
125 | | C1uatz 
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cludes a like number of Immortals ; the infinite 
things that kill and deſtroy, preſuppoſe as many 
that preſerve and profit. Asthe Souls of the Gods 
without Tongue, Eyes, or Ear, do every one 
of them feel amongſt themſelves what the other 
feel, and judge our Thoughts. So the Souls of 
Men, when at liberty and looſed from the Bo- 
dy, either by Sleep, or ſome Extaſie, divine, 
foretel and ſee things, which whilſt joyn'd to 


the Body they could nor ſee. Men (ſays St. Paul) Rom. r. 
profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became Fools ;"* **» *3* 


and changed rhe Glory of the uncorruptible God, into 
an Image made like corruptible Man. Do but take 
notice of the jugling in the ancient Deifications. 
After the great and ſtately Pomp of the Funeral, 
ſo ſoon as the Fire began to mount to the top - 
of the Pyramid, and to catch hold of the Hearſe 
-where the Body lay, they at the ſame time turn'd 
out an Eagle, which flying upward, ſignified 
that the Soul went into Paradiſe. We have yet 
a thouſand Medals, and particularly of that ver- 
tuous Foſtina, where this Eagle is repreſented 
carrying theſe deified Souls with their Heels up- 
wards, towards Heaven, *Tis pity that we 
ſhould' fool our ſelves with our own Fopperies 
and Inventions, 


Quo finxere timent. Lucan. U 1. 


Like Children who are frighted with the ſame 
Face of their Play- fellow, that they themſelves 
had ſmear'd and ſmutted. Quaſi quicquam infe- 
licius (it bomine, cui ſua figmenta dominantur. As 
if any thing could be more unhappy than Man, who is 
| tuſulted over by bis own Imagination. Tis far from 
honouring him who made us, to honour him 
that we have made. Auguſtus had more Temples / 
* 0 = IP. than 
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( 
than Jupiter, ſerv'd with as much Religion, and y 
belief ot Miracles: The Thracians, in return of 6 

the Benefits they had receiv d from Ageſilaus, co. h 
ming to bring him word, that they had Cano. d 
niz d him: Hes your Nation, ſaid he to them, tha el 
Power to make Gods.of whom they pleuſe ? Pray juſt n 
deifie ſome one among ſt your ſelves, and when I ſhall N 

| ſee what Advantage be has by it, Iwill thank you fir c. 
Jour Offer. Man is certainly ſtark mad; he can. 1 

not make a Flea, and yet he will be making S 

. - - Gods by Dozens. Hear what Triſmegiſeus ſays in W 

praiſe of our Sufficiency; Of al} the wonderful fo 

things, it ſurmounts. all Wonder, that Man could find th 


out the divine Nature, and make it. And take here to 

the Arguments of the School of Philoſophy it (ell, of 

Ger d mon 03 8. 18.1 $1 £ f N 

Luca. l. 1. Noſſe cui Dives; & caci namina,  fali  _ th 
= - Aut ſol neſcire datum. wh ril 
Men , ” 2 2 12 uf 

Jo whom to know the Deities Heav'n, ar 

Or know he knows them nat, alone "ths given. G 


| theres 4 God, 1 1 living Creature + if be be a th 
living Creature, he bas ſome Senſe ; and if be 'hat bi: 
Senſe, be is ſubject to Corruption. If he be without T 


3 a Body, be is without a Soul, and conſequently with- D 
out Action: And if be has a Body, it is periſhable, D 

Is not here a Triumph? We are incapable of W 
having made the World; there muſt then be an 
ſome more excellent Nature, that has put a Hand Ju 

to the Work. It were a fooliſh and ridiculous ch 
Arrogance, to eſteem our ſelves the moſt per- co 

fect thing of the Univerſe. There muſt then be co 
ſomething that is better and more perfect, and te 
that muſt be God, When you ſee a ſtately and an 
ſtupendious Edifice, tho you do not know who Þ, 


js the Owner of it, you would yet conclude, it an 
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was * built for Rats. And this divine Stru- 
cture that we behold of the Caleſtial Palace, 
have we not reaſon to believe that it is the Reſi- 


than we ; is not the moſt Supream always the 
moſt ,Worthy ? And we are ſubjected to him: 
Nothing wichout a Soul, and without Reaſon, 


Soul and Reaſon. Every part of us is lefs than 
we. We are part of the World, the Worid there - 


that mote abundantly than we. Tis a fine thing 


of the World then appertains to ſome happy. 
Nature. The Stars do us no harm, they are 
then full of Bounty. We have need of Nou- 
tiſnment, then ſo have the Geds alſo, and feed 
upon the Vapours of the Earth. Worldly Goods 
are not Goods to Ged ; therefore they are not 
Goods to us; Offending, and being Offended, 
are equally Teſtimonies of Imbeciluy : *Tis 
therefore tolly to fear God. Ged is good by 
bis Nature; Man by his Induſtry, which is mote. 
The divine and human Wiſdom have no other 
Diſtinction, but that the firſt is Eternal. But 
Duration is no acceſſion to Wiſdom, therefore 
we are Companions. We have Life, Reaſon, 
and Liberty; we eſteem Bounty, Charity, and 
Juſtice: Theſe Qualities are in him. In con- 
cluſion, che building and deſtroying, and the 
conditions of the Divinity, are forg d by Man ac- 
cording as they relate to himſelf. What a Pat- 
tern, and what a Model ! let us ſtretch, let us raiſe 
and ſwell human Qualities as much as we pleaſe. 
Puff up thy ſelf, vain Man, yet more and more, 
and more. | 

| Nee 


lace. 


dence of ſome Poſſeſſor, who is much greater 


can produce aliving Creature capable of Reaſon. 
The. World produces us, the World then has 


fore is endued with Wiſdom and Reaſon, and 


to have a great Government. The Government 


Heaven 
God's Pao 


The Go- 
vernment 
of the 
World. 
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1 Nec f te rupers, inquit. 


Swell till thou burſt, ſaid be, 
Thou ſhalt not match the Deity. 


Profefis non Deum, quem cogitare von poſſunt, ſed 


ſemet ipſos pro illo cogitantes ; non illum, ſed ſeipſos 
non „ 1 ſibi comparant. C ertainly 0 4 not ima- 
ine God, whom they cannot imagine ; but they ima- 


but themſelves, not to him, but to themſelves. In 
natural things the Effects do but halt relate to 
their Cauſes What's this to the Purpoſe ? His 


Condition is above the order of Nature, too ele- 


vate, too remote, and too mighty to permit 


himſelf to be bound and fettered by our Con- 


cluſions. Tis not through our ſelves, that we 
arrive at that Place: Our ways lie too low. We 
are no nearer Heaven on the top of Mount Sens, 
than in the bottom of the Sea: Take the Di- 


ſtance with your Aſfrolabe. They debaſe G0 


even to the carnal Knowledge of Women, to 
ſo many times, and ſo many Generations. Pau- 
lina, the Wife of Saturninus, a Matron of great 
Reputation at Rome, thinking ſhe lay with the 


God Serapis, found her ſelf in the Arms of an 
Amoroſo of hers, through the Pandariſm of the 


Prieſts of his Temple. Varro, the moſt ſubtils 
and moſt learn'd of all the Latin Authors, in his 
Book of Theology writes, That the Sexton of Her- 


cules's Temple, throwing Dice with one band for 
' » himſelf, and with the other for Hercules; plaid after 


that manner with him for a Supper and 4 Whore : 
Tf he won, at the expence of the Offerings; if be hf, 
at bis own. The Sexton loſt, and paid the Supper 
and the Whore, Her Name was Laurentina, who 


ſe | 
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gine themſelves in bis ſtead: They do not compare 
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[aw by Night this God in ber Arms ; who moreover | 


told ber, that the firſt ſhe met the next Day, 

give ber 4 heavenly Reward : Which prev d to be 
Tarunicus, à rich young Man, who took her home 
to bis Houſe, and in timeleft ber bis Inheritrix. She on 
the other ſide, thinking to do à thing that would be 
pleaſing to this God, left the People of Rome Heirs to 


ber; and therefore had divine Honours attributed to 


ber. As if it had not been ſufficient that Plato was 
originally, deſcended from the Gods of a double 
Line, and that he had Neptune for the common 
Father of his Race : Ir was certainly believ'd at 
Athens, that Ariſto having a mind to enjoy the fair 
Perictione, could not, and was warn d by the Ged 


Apollo, in « Dream, to leave her unpolluted and un- 


touch d till ſhe ſhould firſt be brought to Bed, Theſe 
were the Father and the Mother of Plato. How 
many ridiculous Stories are of like Cuckoldings, 
committed by the Gods againſt poor mortal 
Men? And how many Husbands injuriouſly 
ſcandal'd in favour of their Children ? In the 
Mahometan Religion there are enow Merlins found 
by the Belief of the People, that is to ſay, Chil- 
dren without Fathers, ſpiritual, divinely conceiv'd 
in the Wombs of Virgins, and carry Names that 
12 ſo much in their Language. We are to 
obſerve, that to every thing, nothing is more 
dear and eſtimable than its Being, (the Lion, the 
Eagle, and the Dolphin, prize nothing above their 
on Kind) and that every thing aſſimilates the 
Qualities of all other things to irs own proper 
Qualities, which we may indeed extend or con- 


tract, but that's all; for beyond that Relation 


and Principle, our Imagination cannot go, can 
guels at nothing elſe, nor poſſibly go out thence, 
or ſtretch beyond it: From whence ſpring theſe 
ancient Concluſions, Of all Figures, the moſt 


beautiful 


— 
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beautiful is that of Man; therefore God muſt be 
of that Form. No one can be happy without 
$ Vertue, nor Vertue be without Reaſon, and 
IA Reaſon cannot inhabit any where but in a hu- 
Cicer. de man ſhape : God is therefore cloathed in a hu- 
Nat.Deor. man Figure. Ita eſt informatum, anticipatumque 


lib. 1. mentibus noftris, ut homini, quum de Deo cogitet, for- 


ma occurrat humana. It is ſo imprinted in our Minds, 
| and the Fancy h ſo prepoſſeſsd with it, that when a 
3 Man thinks of God, a human Figure even preſents it 
2 ſelf to the Imagination. Therefore it was, that 
Xenopbanes pleaſantly ſaid, That if Beaſts do frame 


any Gods to themſelves, as tis likely they do, they 


make them certainly ſuch as themſelves are, and glori- 


e themſelves in it, as we do. For why may not 


a Gooſe ſay thus, All the parts of the Univerſe I have 


an Intereſt in, the Earth ſerves me to walk upon, the 
Sun to light me, the Stars have their Influence upon | 


me : I have ſuch Advantage by the Winds, and ſuch 
Conveniencies by the Waters ; There is nothing that 
von heavenly Roof looks upon ſo favourably as me; 1 
am the Darling of Nature ? Is it not Man that treats, 
: | lodges and ſer2zes me? *Tis for me that he both ſows 
q and prinds : If he eats me, he does the ſame by bis fel- 


WE © - low Men, and ſo do I the Worms that kill and devour” 


bim. As much might be ſaid by a Crane, and 
with greater Confidence, upon the account of 
5 the liberty of his Flight, and the Poſſeſſion of 
Ibid. that high and beautiful Region. Tam blands 


tering and wheedling a Baud is Nature to herſelf. 

Now by the ſame Conſequence the Deſtinies are 
4 then for us ; for us the World, ir ſhines, it thun- 
5 ders for us, and the Creator and Creatures are 
f all for us. Tis the Mark and Point to which 
the univerſality of things does aim. Look into 


the Records that Philoſophy has kept, for Two 
thouſan 


1 conciliatrix, & tam ſui eſt lena ipſa natura. So flat- 
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thouſand Vears and more, of the Affairs of Hea- 
ven: The Gods all that while have neither act- 
ed nor ſpoken but for Man: She does not al- 
low them any other Conſultation or Vacation. 
dee them here againſt us in War. 


_ EE” 0 WF 7 s. © 


——Domitoſque Herculea manu 


Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturn veteri. 


The brawny Sons of Earth, ſubdud by hand 
Of Hercules, on the Phlegrzan Strand, 

Where the rude Shock did ſuch a rattle make, 
As made old Saturn's ſparkling Palace ſhake. 


And here you ſhall ſee them participate of our 
Troubles, to make a return for our having ſo 
often ſhared ia theirs. 


Fundamenta quatit, totamque & ſedibus urbem 
Eruit: hie Juno Scæas ſæviſſima portas 
Prima tenet, — 


Whilf Neptune with bis maſſy Trident ftrake, 
He made the Walls of the Foundations ſhake, 
And the whole City from its Platform threw ; 
Here, to befriend the Greeks, fair Juno drew 
Into the Scæan Ports. 


The Caunians, jealous of the Authority of their 
own peculiar Gods, arm themſelves on the Days 
of their Devotion, and the whole Power of their 
Precincts run cutting and laſhing the Air with 
their Swords, by that means to drive away and 
baniſh all foreign Gods out of their Territory. 

X Theic 


Tellurs juvenes, unde periculum Ode. 12, 


Neptunam muros maguoque emota tridenti An, 1. 2; 


| 
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Their Powers are limited according to our Ne. 
ceſſity. Thar cures Horſes, that cures Men, 
that cures the Plague, the Scurf, the Phthiſick , 
one to cure one ſort of Itch, another another: 
Adeoi menimis etiam rebus ava Religio inſertit Deos: 
At ſuch a rate does falſe Religion create. Gods for the 
moſt contemptible Uſes : That makes the Grapes to 
grow, the Waters to flow: That has the preſj. © Nu 
dence over Lechery, Superintendency over tha 
Merchandiſe ; for every ſort of Aitizan a God : ¶ duc 
That has his Province and Reputation in the 
Eaſt, and that has his in the Weſt. 


En. I. 1. lic illius arma. ite curru: fuit. 
| Here ſhe ber Arms, here ſhe her Chariot had. 


Cicer. de O ſancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum 
Divin. l. 2. obtinens : | 


O ſacred Phœbus, who with glorious Ray, 
Over the Navel of the Earth doſt ſway. 


Ovid. Faſt Pallada C ecropidæ, Minoia Creta Dianam, 
kb. 3. Vulcanum tellus Hipſipylæa colit. 
Funonem Sparte, Pelopeiadeſque Mycenæ, 


Pinnigerum Fuuni Menalis ora caput, 
Mars Lat io Venerandus, 


7) Athenians Pallas, Cynthia, Creet adore, _ 
Vulcan is worſhip'd on the Lemnian Shore. 
Proud Juno's Altars are by S partans fed, 
IT Arcadians worſhip Faunus ; and 'tis ſaid 
That Mars at Latium is ador d. 


, 7 25 A | Nals * | , . 
That has only one Town, or one Family in 
Bis Poſſeſſion.: That lives non or in Compa- 


4 ga «© —— #4 - 
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a 7 untfaque ſunt magno templa nepotis avo. Ibid. I. 1. 


Aud Temples to the Nephew joyned are, 
To thoſe were rear d to the Great Grandfatber. 


Ibere are ſome ſo wretched and mean (for the 
Number amounts to Six and thirty thouſand ) 
chat they muſt pack fire or fix together, to pro- 
: duce one Ear of Corn, and thence take their ſe- 
> reral Names. Three to a Door: That of the 
Plank, that of the Hinge, and that of the Thre- 
hold. Four to a Child ; Protectors of his 
Swathing-Clouts, his Drink, Meat, and Sucking. 
Some certain, ſome uncertain and doubtful, and 
ſome that are not yet enter'd Paradiſe. 


a Quos, quoniam Cæli nondum dignamur honore, 
Quas dedimus certe terras habitare ſinamus. 


Whom, ſince we yet not worthy think of Heaven, 
M˖e ſuffer to inhabit the Earth we've given. 


There are amongſt them Phyſicians, Poets, and 
Civilians. - Some mean ones, betwixt the divine 
and human Nature, Mediators betwixt God and 
us, ador'd with a certain ſecond and diminu- 
tive ſort of Adoration : Thoſe are infinite in 
Titles and Offices : Some good, and others ill ; 
ſome old and decripit, — ſome that are mortal. 
For Chry/ippus was of Opinion, that in the laſt 
Conflagration of the World, all the Gods were 
to die but Fupiter : And makes a thouſand 
pretty Societies betwixt God and him. Is he 
not his Countryman? 


* 


. Ovid Met. 
- Fovis incunabula Cræten. lib. 8. 
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And this is the Excuſe, that upon Conſideration 
of this Subject, Scevola, a High Prieſt, and Vary, 
a great Divine in their Times, make us: That i 
is neceſſary that the People ſhould be ignorant of man 
things that are true, and believe many things that ar, 
ug. de falſe. Quam weritatem, qua liberetur, inquirat: 
Civit. Del, Credatur ei expedire, quod fallitur. Seein 


be enquire 


I. cap. a7. 50 the Truth, by which he would be made free, li 


Antiquity learn'd above all others in Celeſtial 


fit he ſhould be deceiv d. Human Eyes cannot pet. 
ceive things, but by the Forms they know, 
And we do not remember what a Leap miſerabl: 
Phaeton took, for attempting to govern the Rein 
of his Father's Horſes with a mortal Hand. The 
Mind of Man falls into as great a Profundity, 
and is after the ſame Manner bruiſed and ſhat- 
ter'd by its own Temerity. If you ask Philoſo- 
phy of what Matter the Sun is? What Anſwer 
will ſhe return, it not, that it is Tron and Stone, 
or ſome other Matter that ſhe makes uſe of? It 
a Man require of Zeno, what Nature is? A Fir, 
ſays he, an Artiſan proper for Generation, and regu- 
larly proceeding. Archimedes, Maſter of that Science, 
which attributes to it ſelf the Precedency befote 


all others, for Truth and Certainty ; the Sun, 


ſays he, is a God of red-hot Iron. Was not this a 
fine Imagination, extracted from the inevitable 
Neceflity of Geometrical Demonſtrations? Yet 
not ſo inevitable and utile, but that Socrete: 
thought it was enough to know ſo much of the 
Geometry only, as to meaſure the Land a Man 
bought or fold ; and that Poly2nus, who had 
been a great and famous Maſter in it, deſpiſed 
it, as full of Falſity and manifeſt Vanity, after 
he had once taſted the delicate Fruits of che Gat- 
den of Epicurus, Socrates in Xenophon, concerſ- 
ing this Affair, ſays of Anaxagoras, reputed by 


and 
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and Divine Matters, that he bad crack'd bis Brain, 
as all other Men do, who too immoderately ſearch into 
Knowledges, which nothing appertain to them. When mal 
he made the Sun to be a burning Stone, he did not | | 
conſider, that a Stone does not ſhine in the Fire; mel 
„: and which is worſe, that it will there Conſume. 

And in making the Sun and Fire one, that Fire 

„does not turn Complexions black in ſhining up- 

on them: That we are able to look fixtly upon 

re: And that Fire kills Herbs and Plants. Tis 

e Socrates his Opinion, and mine too, That it is the beſt 

nx il 7 #dgment of Heaven, not to judge of it at all. Plato, 

he baving occaſion in his Timæus to ſpeak of Dæ- 

wmons : This Undertaking, lays he, exceeds my Abili- 

. We are therefore to believe thoſe Ancients, 

who have pretended to have been Begotten by 

them. *Tis againſt all Reaſon to refuſe a Man's 

Faith to the Children of the Gods, tho what 
bey ſay ſhould not be prov'd by any neceſſary 
or very probable Reaſons ; ſeeing they engage to s 
ſpeak of Domeſtick and Familiar things. Let us | 
e. Wie if we have a little more Light in the Know- 

e ledge of human and natural Things. Is it not a 

ridiculous Attempt, for us to forge for thoſe, to | 
hom, by our own Confeflion, our Knowledge 
le {I's not able to attain, another Body, and to lend a k 
et falſe Form of our own Invention: As is mani- | lj 
1 Mt in this Motion of the Planets; to which, 
he ſeeing our Wits cannot poſſibly arrive, nor con- 

an eeire their natural Conduct we lend them mate- 

ad tal, heavy, and ſubſtantial Springs of our own, 

ea which to move? 


ir emo aureus, aurea ſummæ 

n: Cervatura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo, | Orid.Met: 
by „ ics a ; lib, 20 
ial n X 3 A 
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4 golden Beam, Wheels tir d with gallen. Strokes, 
About rhe Ring, with ſits of ſilver Spokes. 


You would ſay, that we had had Coach-maker, 
Wheel- wrights, and Painters, that went up on 
high co make Engines of various Motions, and to 
range the Carriages and Interlacings of the hez. 
venty Bodies of differing Colours about the Aub 
of Neceſſity, according to Pl. | 


. 0 


Varro in Mundus domus eſt maxima rerum, 


Catal. 


QDuam quinque altionæ fragmine Lone. 
Cingunt, per quam limbus bis ſex fignis 
Stellimicantibus, altus in obliquo there, lunæ 


Bigas acceptat.— 


o 


De Morde a Manſion that doth all things hold, 
» Which thendring Zones, in number five, enfold,.. 
Turo which a Girdle painted with twelve Signs, 
And that with ſparkling Conflillations ſhines, 

I th oblique Roof marks the Diurnal Courſe, 

- '- For. the Sun's Chariot, and bis fiery Horſe. 


(Theſe ate all Dreams and fantsſtick Follies. Why 
will not Nature pleaſe once for all to lay open 
her Boſom to us, and plainly. difcover to us the 
Means and Conduct of her Movements, and 
prepare our Eyes to ſee them? Good God, whiat 
Abuſe, what Miſtakes ſnould we diſcover in out 
poor Science! I am miftaken, if that weak 
Knowledge of ours hold any one thing, as it te- 
ally is, and I ſhall depart hence more Ignorant 
of all other things than my own Ignorance. 
Have I not read in Plato this Divine Saying, 
Thar, Nature it not hing but an enigmatick Poefi | 
As if a Man might peradventure ſay, a veil'd 


and ſhady Picture, bieaking out here and =_ 
wi 


8 


— 
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with an infinite Variety of falſe Lights to puzzle 
our Conjectures. Latent iſta omnia craſſis occultata Cicero in 
& circumfuſa tenebris : Ut nuli acies bumani ingenii Acad. 
tanta fit, quæ penetrare in Cælum, terram intrare 
poſit. All thoſe things lie conceal d and involv'd in fo 
caliginous an Obſcurity, that ns Point of Human 
Wit can be ſo ſharp, as to pierce Heaven, or penetrate 
be Earth. And certainly Philoſophy is no other 
chan a falfified Poeſſe. From whence do the An- 
cient Writers extract their Authorities, but from 
the Poets? And the firſt of them were Poets them- 
ſelves, and writ accordingly. Plato is but a Poet 
unript. All ſuper-human Sciences make uſe of 
the Poetick Style. Juſt as Women make uſe of 
Teeth of Ivory, where the Nacural are wanting, 
and inſtead of their true Complexion, make one 
of ſome artificial Matter ; as they ſtuff them- 
ſelves with Cotton to, appear plump, and in the 
fight of every one, paint, patch, and trick up 
themſelves with an adulterate and borrow'd 
Beauty : So does Science ( and even our Law it 
ſelf has, they ſay, Legitimate Fictions, whereon 
it builds the Truth of its Juſtice) ſhe gives us in 
Preſuppoſition, and for the current Pay, things < 
; ; 
wich themſelves inform us were invented: For 
. Wl theſe Epicycles, Excentricks and Concentricks, which 
1M 4frology makes uſe of to carry on the Motions of 


WM the Stars, ſhe gives us for the beſt ſhe could con- 
dive upon that Subject; as alſo in all the reſt, 
WM 7hioſophy preſents us, not that which really is, 
„or what ſhe does really believe, but what ſhe has 
{WJ contriv'd with the greateſt and moſt plauſible like- 
libood of Truth, and the quainteſt Invention. 
Plato, upon the Diſcourſe of the State of Human 
bodies, and thoſe of Beaſts, 7 ſhould, know that 
4 bat I have ſaid is Truth, ſays he, bad I the Cons 
el frmation of an Oracle: Bur this I will affirm, that, 
h X 4 hh 
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what I bave (aid, is the moſt likely to be true of an 
thing I could ſay. Tis not to Heaven only that 
Arc ſends her Ropes, Engines, and Wheels ; let 
us conſider a little what ſhe ſays of us our ſelves, 
and of our Contexture, There is not more Re. 
trogradation, Trepidation, Acceſſion, Receſſion, 
and Aſtoniſhment in the Stars and Cœleſtial Bo. 
dies, than they have found out in this poor little 
Human Body. In earneſt, they have good Res. 
ſon upon that very Account, to call it 4 lit 
World, ſo many Tools and Parts have they em- 
ploy'd to Erect and Build it. To aſſiſt the Mo- 
tions they ſee in Man, and the various Fundi- 


ons that we find in our ſelves, in how many 


Parts have they divided the Soul ? In how many 
Places lodg'd it, into how many Orders have 
they divided, and to how many Stories have they 


Tais'd. this poor Creature Man, beſides thoſe that 


are Natural, and to be perceiv'd ? And how ma- 
ny Offices and Vocations have they aflign'd him? 
They make an Imaginary of a Publick thing, 
*Tis a Subject that they hold and handle: And 
they have full Power.granted to them, to rip, 
place, diſplace, piece and ſtuff it, every one ac- 
cording to his own Fancy, and yet they poſlels 
it not. They cannot, not in reality only, but 
even in Dreams, ſo govern it, that there will 
not be ſome Cadence or Sound that will eſcape 
their Architecture, as enormous as it is, and 
botchd with a thouſand falſe and fantaſtick 
Patches. And it is not Reaſon to excuſe them; 
for tho we are ſatisfy'd with Painters when they 


paint Heaven, Earth, Seas, Mountains, and remote 
Woands, that they give us but ſome ſlight mark of 


and, as of Things.unknown, are content with a 


faint and obſcure Deſcription : Yet when they 


come to draw us by the Life, or any other = 
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ture which is known and familiar to us, we then 

require of them a perfect and exact Repreſenta- 

tion of Lineaments and Colours, and deſpiſe 

them if they fail in it. I am very well pleas'd 

with the Mileſian Gicl, who obſerving the Phi- 
loſopher Thales to be always contemplating the 
Cceleftial Arch; and to have his Eyes ſtill gaz- 

ing upward, laid ſomething in his way that he 

might ſtumble at, to put him in mind, That it 

would be time to take up bis bts about things 

that are in the Clouds, when he had provided for thoſe 

that were under his Feer, Doubtleſs ſhe advis'd him 

very well, rather to look to himſelf than to gaze «t 
Heaven. For, as Democritws ſays, by the Mouth 

of Cicero, Quod eſt apte pedes, nemo ſpefiat : Cel; Cicer. de 
ſcrutantur plagas. 25 Man regards what is under Divin. la. 
bis Feet, they are always prying towards Heaven. 

But our Condition will have it ſo, that the Know- 

ledge of what we have in Hand 1s as remote 

| from us, and as much above the Clouds, as that 

| of the Stars: As Socrates ſays, in Plato, That, who« 

| ever tampers with Philoſophy, may be reproach'd as 

Thales was by the Woman, that be ſees nothing of 

that which is before bim. For every Philoſopher is ig- 

norant of what his Neighbour does : Yes, and of what 

be does himſelf, and is ignorant of what they both are, 

whether Beaſts or Men, And theſe are the Peo 

ple who find Sebonde's Arguments too weak, that | | 
are ignorant of nothing, that govern the World, K 
and that know all ; nn 


Quæ mare compeſcant cauſe, quid temperet annum, Horat. l. 1. 
Stellæ ſponte ſue, juſſæve vagentur, & errent: Epiſt. 2. 
Luid premat obſcurum Lune, quid proferat orbem, 
Quid velit, & poſſit rerum concordia diſcors. 


D- 
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What governs [welling Tides, what Rules the Tear? 
Whether of Force, or Will, the Planets err, 
bat wax and wain to Cynthia's dark Orb brings, 
What the concording Diſcord of all things,, _ 


Or would or can effect. 


Have they not ſometimes.in their Writings ſcat. 
ter d the, Difficulties they hayemetwith of know. 
ing their own Being: We ſee very well that the 
Finger moves, that the Foot moves, that ſome 
Parts aſſume a voluntary Motion of themſelves 
without our leaves and conſent, and that others 
work by our Direction; that one fort of Appre. 
henſion occaſions bluſhing ; another, paleneſ;, 
ſuch an Imaꝑination works upon the Spleen on- 


ai ly, another upon the Brain, one occaſions Laugh- 


ter, another Tears, another ſtapifies and alto- 
niſkes all our Senſes ; at one Object the Stomach 
will riſe, at another a Member that lies ſome- 


thing lower. But how a, Spiritual Impreſſion 
ſhould make ſuch a Breach into a maſſy and ſo- 
lid Subject, and the nature of the Connexion 


and Contexture of theſe admirable Springs and 


Plin. I. z. movements never Man yet knew: Omnia incerts 


cap. 37. 


ratione,"' & in nature majeſtate abdita, All uncertain 
in Reaſon, and conceal'd in the Majeſty of Nature, 


Sr. Aug. de ſays Pliny.. And St. Auſtin, Modus, quo corporibu 


ſpir. & 
_ 


adbærent Spiritus, emnino mirus, nec comprebendi ab 


bomine poteſt: Er bac ipſe homo eſt. The manner where- 
by Souls adbere to Bodies, x altogether wonderful, and 
cannot be conceiv d by Man, and yet this is Man. 


And yet it is not ſo much as doubted: For the 


Opinions of Men are receiv'd according to the 
ancient Belief, by Authority and upon Truſt, as 
if it were Religion and Law. *Tis receiy'd as Gib- 
beriſh which is commonly ſpoken ; this Truth 


with all its clutter of Arguments and Proofs is 


admitted 


— CI 
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this receiv d Belief with the utmoſt Power of 
his Reaſon, which is a fupple Utenſil, pliable, 
and to be accommodated to any Figure. And 
thus the World comes to be filbd with Lyes 
and Fopperies. The reaſon that Men do not 
doubt of many things, is, that they never 
examine common Expreflions : They do not 
dig to the Root, where the Faults and De- 
fects lie; they only debate upon the Branches t 
They do not examine whether ſuch and ſuch 
a thing be true, but if it has been ſo, and ſo 
underſtood. It is not enquir'd into, whether 
Galen has ſaid any thing to purpoſe, but whe- | 
ther he has faid ſo or ſo. In truth ic was very good | 
reaſon, that this Curb to the Liberty of our | 
Judgments, and that Tyranny over our Opi- 
nions, ſhould be extended to che Schools and 
Arts. The God of Scholaſtick Knowledg is 
Ariſtotle : *Tis Irreligion co queſtion any of his 
Decrees, as it was thoſe of Lycurgas at Sparta: 
His Doctrine is a Magiſterial Law, which per- 
adventure is as falſe as another. I do not know, 
why I ſhould not as willingly embrace either 
the Ideas of Plato, or the Atoms of Epicurse, 
or the Plenum or Vacuum of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, or the Water of Thales, or the Infinity of 
Nature of Anaximander, or the Air of Diogenes, 
or the Members and Symmetry of Pyrhagoras, 
or the Infinity of Parmenides, or the One of 
Muſæus, or the Water and Fire of Apollodorus, 
or the Similar Parts of Anaxagoras, or the Diſ- 
cord and Friendſhip of Empedacles, or the Fire 
of Heraclitus, or any other Opinion (of that 
None 


* 


N 


infinite Confuſion of Opinions and Determing. 
nations, which this fine Human Reaſon does 
produce by its Certitude and Clear-ſightedneſ 
in every thing it meddles withal) as I ſhould 
the Opinion of Ariſtotle upon this Subject of the 
Principles of Natural Things: Which Principles 
he builds of three pieces, Matter, Form, and 
Pri vation. And what can be more vain; than to 
make Inanity ir ſelf the Cauſe of the Production 
of Things? Privation is a Negative: Of wha 
Humour could he than make the Cauſe and 
Original of Things that are: And yet that were 
not to be controverted, but for the Exerciſe of 
Logick. There is nothing diſputed neither to 
bring it into doubt, but to defend the Author 
of the School from foreign Objections: His 
Authority is the non ultra, beyond which it i; 
not permitted to enquire. It is very eaſy upon 
approv'd Foundations to build whatever we 
pleaſe; for g to che Law, and ordering 
of this Beginning, the other parts of the Stru- 
cture are eaſily carry d on without any failure, 
By this way we find our Reaſon well - grounded, 
and diſcoutſe at a venture; for our Maſters 
prepoſſeſs and gain before-hand as much room 
in our Belief, as is neceſſary towards concluding 
afterwards what they pleaſe : As Geometriciant 
do by their granted Demands : The Conſent 
and Approbation we allow them, giving them 
Power to draw us to the Right and Left, and 
to whirl us about at their own Pleaſure. What- 
ever ſprings from theſe Preſuppoſitions, is our 
| Maſter and our God: He will take the Level 
of his Foundations ſo'ample and ſo eaſy, that 
by them he may mount us up to the Clouds, 
if he ſo pleaſe. In this Practice and Negotia- 
tion of Science, we have taken the Saying of 
Sal | Fytbagorai, 
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as, That every expert Perſon ought to be be- 
lievd in his own Art, for current Pay. The Logi- 
cian refers the Signification of Words to the 
Grammarian, the Rhetorician borrows the State of 
Arguments from the Logician : The Poet his 
meafure from the Muſician, the Geometrician 
his Proportions from the Arithmetician, and the 
Metaphyficians take the Phyſical Conjectures 
from their Foundations. For every Science has 
its Principle preſuppos'd, by which Human 
Judgment is every where limited. If you come 
to ruſh againſt the Bar, where the principal Error 
lies : They have preſently this Sentence in their 
Mouths, That there is no diſputing with Perſons, 
who deny Principles, Now Men can have no 
Principles, if not reveal'd to them by the Di- 
vinity, of all the reſt the Beginning, the Mid- 
dle, and the End, is nothing but Dream and 
Vapour. To thoſe that contend upon Preſup- 
poſition, we muſt on the contrary preſuppoſe 
to them the ſame Axiom upon which the Diſpute 
is. For every Human Preſuppoſition and De- 
claration has as much Authority one as another, 
if Reaſon do not make the Difterence. Where- 
fore they are all to be put into the Balance, 
and firſt the Generals, and thoſe that tyrannize 
over us. The Perſuaſion of Certainty is a cer- 
tain Teſtimony of Folly and extream Incer- 
tainty ; and there are not a more fooliſh ſort of 
Men, nor that are leſs Philoſophers, than the 
Philodoxes of Plato, We muſt enquire, whe- 
ther Fire be hot? whether Snow be white? if 
there be any ſuch Things as Hard or Soft. 
And as to thoſe Anſwers of which they make 
old Stories, as he that doubted if there were 
any ſuch Thing as Heat, whom they bid chrow 
himſelf into the Fire ; and he that deny'd the 
| Coldneſs 
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Coldneſ of Ice, whom they bid to put a Caſt 


of Ice into his Boſom, they are pitiful things 
unworthy of, and much below the Profeſſion oſ 
Philoſopby. If they had let us alone in our Natu- 
ral Being, to receive the Appearance of thingy 
without us, according as they preſent, themſelves 
to us by our Senſes. ; and had permitted us to fol. 
low our own Natural Appetites, and be governd 
by the Condition of our Birth, they;might then 
bave reaſon to talk at that rate, but *tis from 
them, that we have learned to make our ſelve, 
udges of the World: *Tis from them that we 
derive this Fancy, that Human. Reaſon is Controll 
General of all that is without and within the Roif 1 
Heaven, that camprehends every thing, that can 
every thing: By the means of which, every thing i 
known and under ſtood. This Anſwer would be 
good amongſt Carnibals, who enjoy the happi- 
neſs of a long, quiet and peaceable Life without 
Ariftois Precepts, and without the Knowledge 
of the Name of Phyſcks. This Anſwer would 
perad venture be of more Value and greater Force 
than all thoſe they borrow. from their Reaſon 
and Invention. Of this, all Animals, and all, 
where the power of the Law of Nature is yet 
pure and ſimple, but thoſe they have renounc'd, 
would be as capable as we. They need not tell 
us, it is true, for we ſee and feel if it be ſo: 
'They muſt tell me whether I really feel what 
I think Ido; and if Ido feel it, they muſt then 
tell me why I feel it, and how, and what: Let 
them tell me the Name, Original, the Parts and 
Junctures of Heat and Cold, the Qualities of 
the Agent and Patient: Or let them give up their 
Profeſſion, which is not to admit or approve 0 
any thing, but by the way of Reaſon, that is 


their Tef in all ſorts of Effays. But certain) 
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is a Teſt full of Falſity, Error, Weakneſs and 
Defect. Which way can we better prove it, 
than by it ſelf? If we are not to believe her 
when ſpeaking of her ſelf, ſhe can hardly be 
thought fit to judge of 'Exotick thiags ; it ſhe 
know any thing, it muſt at leaſt be her own Be- 
ing and Abode. She is in the Soul, and either 
a Part or an Effect of it: For true and eſſential 
Reaſon, from which we by a falſe Colour borrow 
the Name, is lodg'd in the Boſom of the Almigh- 
2 There is her Habitation and Receſs, and 
tis from thence that ſhe imparts her Rays, when 
God is pleas'd to impart any Beam of it to Man- 
kind; as Pallas iſſued from her Father's Head, to 
communicate her ſelf to the World. Now let us 
ſee what Humen Reaſon tells us of her ſelf, and of 
the Soul : Not of the Soul in general, of which 
almoſt all Ph;loſophy makes the Celeſtial and firſt 
Bodies Participants: Nor of that which Thales 
attributed to things, which themſelves are repu- 
ted inanimate, drawn on ſo by the Conſiderati- 
on of the Load ſtone: But of that which apper- 
tains to us, and that we ought the beſt to know. 
| K Lucr. I. r. 


Inoratur enim que ſit natura anima i, 
Nata fit, an contra naſcentibus inſinuetur, 
Et ſimul inter eat nobiſcum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci viſet, vaſtaſque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitus inſinuet ſe. 


For none the nature of the Soul doth know, 
Whether that it be born with us, or no; 
Or be infus d into us at our Birth, 
And dies with us when we return to Earth, 
Or does deſcend to the black Shades below, 
Or into ether Animals does go. . 
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Crates and Dicearchns were of Opinion, that he. 
there was no Soul at all: But that the Body thas tir; an 

by a Natural Motion: Plato, that it was a Subſtance E 
moving of it ſelf ; Thales, à Nature without repoſe: of 
Aſclepiades, an exerciſing of the Senſes : Heſiod «nd La 
Anaximander, 4 thing compos'd of Earth and Water: i hav 
1 of Earth and Fire : Empedocles F 4 


Sanguineam vomit ille animam. 
He vomits up bis bloody Soul, 


Poſſidonias, Cleanthes and Galen, that it was Heat e 


a bot Complexion ; 
Enes eft ollis vigor, & caleſtss origo. 


Their Vigour is of Fire, and does prove 
It ſelf deſcended from the Gods above. 


Hippocrates, 3 Spirit diffus d all over the Body: Varro, 
that it was an Air receiv d at the Mouth, heated is 
the Lungs, moiſtned in the Heart, and diffus d through 
out the whole Body. Zeno, the Quinteſſence of the 
four Elements : Heraclitus Ponticus, that it wa: 
the Light : Xenocrates and the Egyptians, « Ms 
bile Number : The Chaldeans, « Vertue without an) 
determinate Form. 


Luc.libs. Habitum quendam vitalem corporis eſſe, 
| Harmoniam Graci quam dicunt. 


A vital Habit in Man's Frame to be, 
Which by the Greeks is call d a Harmony. 


Let us not forget Ariſtotle, who held the Soul tobe 


- that which naturally cauſes the Body to move, _ 
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he calls Entelecbia, with as cold an Invention as 
any of the reſt: For he neither ſpeaks of the 
Eſſence, nor of the Original, nor of the Nature 
of the Soul, only takes notice of the Eyed. 
Lactantius, Seneca and moſt of the Dogmatiſts, 
have confeſſed, that it was a thing they did not un- 
derſtand. After all this enumeration of Opinions: 
Harum ſententiarum quæ vera ſit, Deus aliquis viderit, 
ſays Cicero: Of theſe Opinions, which is the true, let 
ſome God determine. I know by my ſelf, ſays St. Ber- 
nard, bow incomprehenſible God is, ſeeing I cannot 
comprehend the part of my own Being. Heraclitus, 
who was of Opinion, that every place was full 
of Souls and Demons, did nevertheleſs maintain, 
that no one could advance ſo far towards the know- 
kdge of his Soul, as ever to arrive at it, ſo profound 
was the Eſſence of it. Neither is there leſs con- 
troverſie and debate about ſeating of it. Hippo- 
crates and Hierophilus place it in the Ventricle of the 
Brain: Democritus and Ariſtotle throughout the 
whole Body : 


Ut bona [pe valetudo cum dicitur eſſe 
Corporis, > non eſt tamen bæc pars ulla valentic. 


As when the Bodies Health they do it call, 
When of a ſound Man, that's no part at all. 


Epicuras in the Stomach ; 


Hic exultat enim pavor, ac metus, hec loca circum 
Lætitiæ mulcent. 


For this the Seat of Horror is and Fear, 


And Foys in turn do likewiſe triumph bere. 


The Stoicłs, about, and within, the Heart: Era- 
fitratus, adjoyning the Membrane of the Epi- 
canin: Empedocles, in the Blood, as alſo Moſes, 
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Cicer, 
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to ſpeak ? We ſee the Stoicks, who are the Fa 


which was the reaſon why he interdicted eating 
the Blood of Beaſts, becauſe the Soul is there 
ſeated. Galen thought, that every part of the 
Body had its Soul: Srato has plac'd it betwixt 
the Eye-brows : Qua facie quidem ſit animns, aut 
ubi babitet, ne quærendum quidem eft : What Figure 
the Soul is of, or what part it inhabits, is not tobe 
enquir'd in, ſays Cicero. I very willingly deliver 
this Author to you in his own Words: For ſhould 
I go about to alter Eloquence it ſelf 2? Beſides it 
were but an caſie Prize to ſteal the Matter of 
his Inventions. They are neither very fre- 
quent, nor of any great weight, and ſufficiently 
known. But the reaſon why Chry/ippus argues it 
to be about the Heart, as all the reft of that Sed 
do, is not to be omitted. I is, ſays he, becau(: 
when we would affirm any thing, we lay our hand upm 
our Breaſts : And when we wil pronounce 2 Which 
fignifies I, we let the lower Mandable fall toward 
the Stemach. This place ought not to be over- 
ſlipt without a Remark upon the Vanity of ſo 
great a Man: For beſides that theſe Conſiders 
tions are infinitely light in themſelves, the laſt 
is only a proof to the Greeks, that they have 
their Souls lodg'd in that part. No Human 
Judzment is ſo ſpritely and vigilant, that it does 
not ſometimes ſleep. Why ſhould we be afraid 


thers of Human Prudence, have found out, that 
the Soul of Man cruſhed under a ruin, does long 
labour and ſtrive to get out, like a Mouſe caught 
in a Trap, before it can diſengage it felt from 
the Burthen. Some hold, that the World was 
made to give Bodies, by way of Puniſhment, to 
the Spirits fallen, by their own fault, from the 
Purity wherein they had been created: The ficſt 
Creation having been no other than incorporens 
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And that according as they are more or leſs de- 
prav'd from their Spirituality, fo are they, more 
or leſs jocundly or dully incorporated. And that 
thence proceeds all the Variety of ſo much cre- 
ated Matter. But the Spirit that, for his Puniſh- 
ment, was inveſted with the Body of the Sun, 
muſt certainly have a very rare and particular 
Meaſure of Thirſt. The extremities of our Per- 
quiſition do all fall into, and terminate in, Aſto- 
niſhment and Blindneſs. As Plutarch ſays of the 
Teſtimony of Hiſtories ; that, according to Charts 
and Maps, the utmoſ# Bounds of known Countries are 
taken up with Marſhes, impenetrable Foreſts, Deſarts, 
and uninhabitable Places, And this is the reaſon 
why the moſt groſs and childiſh Ravings were 
moſt found in thoſe Authors who treat of the 
moſt elevated Subjects, and proceed the furtheſt 
in them: Lofing themſelves in their own Curio- 
fity and Preſumption. The beginning and end 
of Knowledge, are equally reputed Fooliſh. Ob- 
ſerve to what a pitch Plato flies in his Poetick 
Clouds : Do but take notice there of the Gibbe- 
iſh of the Gods, But what did he Dream of 
when he defin'd an to be a two leg'd Ani- 
mal without Feathers : Giving thoſe who had a 
mind to deride him, a pleaſant Occaſion ; For 
having pulPd a Capon alive, they calPd it the 
Man of Plato. And what did the Epicureans think 
ef, out of what ſimplicity did they firſt imagine, 
chat their Atoms, that they ſaid were Bodies hav- The A- 
ing ſome Weight, and a natural Motion down- foms of 
| Wards, had made the World: Till they were!“ Epicu- 
put in mind by their Adverſaries, that ac- yy; 
0 Wcording to this Deſcription, it was impoſſi- 
bie they ſhould unite and joyn to one another, 
it Wtheir fail being ſo direct and perpendicular, and 
- {Wnany, ſo many parallel Lines throughout? 
: : Wheretore 
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Wherefore there was a neceſſity that they ſhould 
ſince add a fortuitous and ſide-ways Motion, 
and that they ſhould moreover accoutre their 
Atoms with hooked Tails, by which they might 


—— afterwards unite and cling to one another. And Wl 
even then do not thoſe that attack them upon R 


this Second Invention, put them hardly to it? 
If the Atoms have by chance torm'd fo many 
ſorts of Figures, why did ic never fall out that 
they made a Houſe or a Shoe? Why at the 
ſame rate ſhouid we not believe, that an infinite 
Number of Greek Letters, ſtrow'd all over a cer. 
tain Place, might poſſibly fall into the Contex. 
ture of the iad? Whatever is capable f Reaſan, 
ſays Jeno, is better than that wyoich is not capable: 
There is nothing better than the World : The World is 
therefore capable of Reaſon. Cotta, by this way of 
Argumentation, makes the World a Mathemati- 
cian : And tis alſo made a Maſician and an Orga- 
niſt, by this other Argumentation of Zeno: The 
whole is more than a part; we are capable of Wiſdim, 
and are part of the World : Therefore the World is 
wiſe, There are infinite like Examples, not on- 
ly of Arguments that are falſ in themſelves, but 
filly ones, that do not hold in themſelves, and 
that accuſe their Authors not ſo much of Ięno- 
Tance, as Impudence, in the Rep: oaches the Phi- 
loſophers daſh one another in the Teeth withal, 
upon their Diſſentions in their Sects and Opint- 
ons. Whoever ſhould bundle up a luſty Fazgo 
/ of the Fooleries of human Wiſdom, would pro- 
duce Wonders. I willingly muſter up theſe fen 
for a Pattern, by a certain Meaning not leſs Pro- 
ficable, than the moſt moderate Inſtructions. 
Let us judge by theſe, what Opinion we are to 
have ot Man, of his Senſe and Reaſon ; when in 


theſe great Perſons, and that have raile 
Human 
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Human Knowledge ſo high, ſo many groſs and 
manifeſt Errors and Miſtakes are to be found. 
For my part, I am apt to believe, that they have 
treated of Knowledge caſually ; and like a Toy, 
with both Hands, and have contended about 
Reaſon, as of a vain and frivolous Inſtrument, 
ſetting on foot all ſorts of Fancies and Inventi- 
ons, ſometimes more ſinewy, and ſometimes 
weaker. This ſame Plato who defines Man, as 
if he were a Cock, ſays elſewhere, after Socrates, 
That he does not in Truth, know what Man is, and that 
be is a Member of the World the hardeſt to underſtand. 
By this variety and inſtability of Opinions, they 
tacitly lead us, as it were, by the Hand to this 
Reſolution of their Irreſolution. They proteſs 
not always to deliver their Opinions bare- fac'd 
and apparent to us; they have one while diſ- 
guis'd them in the fabulous ſhadows of Poeſte ; 
and another in ſome other Vizor: For our [m- 
perfection carries this alſo along with it, that 
crude Meats are not always proper for our Sto- 
machs ; they muſt dry, alter and mix them : 
They do the ſame : They oft conceal their real 
Opinions and Judgments, and falfify them to ac- 
commodate themſelves to the publick Uſance: 
They will not make an open Profeflion of Tg- 
norance, and of the Imbecility of human Rea- 
ſon, that they may not fright Children : But 
they ſufficiently diſcover it to us under the ap- 
pearance of a troubled and inconſtant Science. 
I advis'd a Perſon in Italy, who had a great mind 
to ſpeak Italian, that provided he only had a de- 
fire to make himſe}f underſtocd, without being 
ambitious to excel, that he ſhould only make 
uſe of the ficſt Words that came to the Tongues 
end, whether Latin, French, Spaniſh or Gaſcon, 
and that in adding the Lalian Terminations, he 

d could 
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Cicero de quod non dicatur ab aliquo Philoſophorum. Nothing 


could not fail of hitting upon ſome Idiom of the 
Country, either Tuſcan, Roman, Venetian, Pied. 
mentos or Neapolitan, and to apply himſelf to 
ſome one of thoſe many Forms. I ſay the ſame 
of Philoſophy, ſhe has ſo many Faces, ſo much 
Variety, and has ſaid ſo many things, that all 
our Dreams and Ravings are there to be found, 
Human Fancy can conceive nothing good or 
bad that is not there : Nihil tam abſurde dici poteſ, 


Div in. l r. gan be ſo abſurdly ſaid, that has not been ſaid before by 


ſome of the Philsſopbers. And I am the more will. 
ing co expoſe my Whimſies to the Publick ; for. 
aſmuch as, tho they are ſpun out of my ſelf, 
and without any Pattern, I know they will be 
found related to ſome ancient Humour, and 
ſome will not ſtick to ſay, See, whence he took it? 
My Manners are Natural, I have not call'd in the 
aſſiſtance of any Diſcipline to ere them: But 
weak as they are, when it came into my Head 
to lay them open to the World's view, and that 
to expoſe them to the Light in a little more de- 
cent Gaib, I went to adorn them with Reaſons 
and Examples : It was a wonder to my felf, ac- 
cidentally to find them conformable to ſo many 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes and Examples. I never 
knew what Regiment my Life was of, till after 
it was near worn out and ſpent. A new Fi- 
gure : An unpremeditate and accidental Phil:ſc- 
pber. But to return to the Soul, in that Plato has 
plac'd the Reaſon in the Brain, the Anger in the 
Heart, and the Concupiſcence in the Liver; 
tis likely that it was rather an Interpretation of 
the Movements of the Soul, than that he intend- 
ed a Diviſion and Separation of it, as of a Body 
into ſeveral Members: And the moſt likely of 
theic Opinion is, that 'tis always a Soul, that by 
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its Faculty, reaſons, remembers, comprehends, 
judges, deſires, and exerciſes all its other Ope- 
rations by divers Inſtruments of the Body, as the 
Pilot guides his Ship according to his Experience, 
one while ſtraining or lacking the Cordage, 
one While hoiſting the Main-yard, or removing 
the Rudder, by one and the ſame Strength car- 
rying on ſo many ſeveral Effects: And that it is 
lodg'd in the Brain, which appears in that the 
Wounds and Accidents that touch that part, do 
immediately offend the Faculties of the Soul : 
And *tis not incongruous, that it ſhould thence 
diffuſe it ſelf into the other Parts of the Body : 


Claud. in 
| — 2 
Phcoebus ne er deviates from the Z,odiack's way ; — ol. 


Yet all things does illuſtrate with bis Ray. 


| Cæli Phæbus iter, radix tamen omnia luſtrat. 


As the Sun ſheds from Heavens Light and Influ- 
ence, and fills the World with them. 


Cetera pars anime per totum diſſita corpus Lucret.l. 3. 
Paret, & ad numen ments, nomenque movetur. 


The ot ber part 0o'th' Soul diffus d all oer 
The Body, dees obey the Reaſon's lore, 


Some have ſasd, that there was a General Soul, 
as it were a great Body, from whence all the par- 
ticular Souls were extracted, and thither again 
return, always reſtoring it ſelf to that univerſal 


Matter. 
— Deum namque ire per omnes Virg. 
Terraſque tractuſque mart, cælumque profundum : 5 _ 
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. Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Duemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas, 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia: Nec morti eſſe locum: 


For they ſuppoſe 

That God through Earth, the Sea and Heaven goes 
Hence Men, Beaſts, Reptiles, Inſects, Fiſhes, Foy, 
Take all their Iſue to the Light, their Souls ; 
And there again reſtore them auben they die, 

They being not ſubject to Mortality. 


Others, that they only rejoyn'd and re-united 
rhemſelves to it; Others that they were produc'd 
from the Divine Subſtance : Others by the 4 
gels of Fire and Air : Others that they were from 
all Antiquity ; and ſome that they were created 
at the very Articic of Time, the Bodies wanted 
them: Others make them to deſcend from the 
Orb of the Moon, and to return thither. The 
r of the Ancients, that they were begot 

rom Father to Son, after a like manner, and 
produc'd with all other Natural things ; raiſing 
their Argument from the likeneſs of Children 
to their Fathers, 


Inftilata patris wirtus tibi, 
Fortes creantur fortibus, & bonn. 


Thou haſt thy Father's Vertues with bis Blood; 
For the Brave ſtill ſpring from the Brave and Good, 


And that we ſee deſcend from Fathers to their 
Children, not only Bodily Marks, but moreover 
a Reſemblance of Humours, Complexions and 
Inclinations of the Soul, E 8 


Deniqu 
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Denique cur acrum violentia triſte leonum 
Seminium ſequitur, dolus vulpibus, & fuga cervs, 

A patribus datur, & patrius pavor incitat artus, 

Si non certa ſuo quia ſemine ſeminioque, 

Vis animi pariter creſcit cum corpore toto? 

For why (hould Rage from the fierce Lyons See 

Or Sow 15 bl lar, Craft er | $ 

Or why the tim rous and flying Hart | 

Hy fear and trembling to bis Race impart, 

But that a certain Force of Mind does grow, 

And ſtill increaſes as the Bodies do? 


That thereupon the Divine Juſtice is grounded, 
puniſhing in the Children, the Faults of their 
Fathers: Foraſmuch as the Contagion of Pa- 
ternal Vices is in ſome ſort imprinted in the 


Soul of Children, and that the ill Government 


of their Will extends to them. Moreover, that 
if Souls had any other Derivation than a Na- 
tural Conſequence, and that they had been 
ſome other thing out of the Body, they would 
retain ſome Memory of their firſt Being, the 
Natural Faculties that are proper to them of 


diſcourſing, reaſoning, and remembring, con- 
ſider d. 


FSi in corpus naſcentibus inſinuatur, 
Cur ſuperantes actam ætatem meminiſſe nequimms, 
Nec veſtigia geſtarum rerum ulla tenemus ? 


For at our Birth if it infuſed be, 

Why do we then retain no Memory 
Of our foregoing Life, and why no more 
Remember any thing we did before? 


Lucr. I. 3 
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For to make the Condition of our Souls ſuch as 
we would have it to be, we muſt ſuppoſe then 
all knowing, even in their natural Simplicity 
and Purity. By theſe means they had been 
ſuch, being free from the Priſon of the Body, 
as well before they enter'd into it, as we hope Fur 
they ſhall be after they are gone our of it. And MW whi 
from this Knowledg it ſhould follow, that they I oug 
ſhould remember being got in the Body, 2 | 
Plato ſaid, That what we learn & no other than ; 
Remembrance of what we knew before; a thing 
which every one by experience may maintain 
to be falſe. Foraſmuch, in the firſt place, 2 
that we do not juſtly remember any thing, but 
What we have been taught: And that if the 
Memory did purely perform its Office, it would 
at leaſt ſuggeſt to us ſomething more than what 
we have learn'd. Secondly, That which ſhe 
knew being in her Purity, was a true Know- 
ledg, knowing things as they are by her Divine 
Intelligence: Whereas here we make her te. 
ceive Falſhood and Vice, when we inſtrud her; 
wherein ſhe cannot employ her Reminiſcence, 
that Image and Conception having never been 
planted in her. To ſay, that the corporal Pri 
ſon does in ſuch fort ſuffocate her natural Fx 
culties, that they are there utterly extinR, is 
firſt, contrary to this other Belief of acknow- 
ledging her Power to be ſo great, and the Ope- 
rations of it, that Men ſenſibly perceive in this 
Life ſo admirable, as to have thereby concluded 
this Divinity, and paſt Eternity, and the Im- 
mortality to come: 


Nam fi tantopere eft animi mutata poteſtas, 
Omni & aHarum exciderit retinentia rerum, 
Non ut opinor ea ab letho jam longior errat. 
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For if the Mind be chang'd to that degree, 
As of paſt things to loſe all Memory, 

So preat a Change as that, 1 muſt confeſs, 
Appears to me than Death but little leſs. 


Furthermore, *tis here with us, and not elſe- 
where, that the Force and Effects of the Soul 
ought to be conſider'd: All the reſt of her Per- 
fections are vain and uſeleſs to her; tis by her 
prefent Condition, that all her Immortality is 
to be rewarded and paid, and of the Life of 
Man only that ſhe is to render an Account : 
It had been Injuſtice to have ſtript her of her 
Means and Powers, and to have diſarm'd her, 
only from the time of her Capacity and Impri- 
ſonment in the Fleſh, of her Weakneſs and In- 
firmity, from the time wherein ſhe was forc'd 
and compell'd to extract an infinite and perpe- 
tual Sentence and Condemnation, and to inſiſt 
upon the Conſideration of ſo ſhort a time, perad- 
venture but an hour or two, or at the moſt but 
an Age ( which have no more proportion with 
Infinity, than an Inſtant ) for this Momentary 
Interval to ordain, and definitively to determine 
of her whole Eternity. It were an unreaſonable 
diſproportion to extract an eternal Recompence 
in conſequence of ſo ſhort a Life. Plato to de- 
fend himfelf from this inconvenience, will have 
future Rewards limited tothe term of a hundred Years, 
relatively to Human Duration: And of us our ſelves 
there are enow, who have given them Tem 
ral Limits. By this they judg'd, that the Genera- 
tion of the Soul follow'd the common condition of Ha- 
man things : As alſo her Life according to the 
Opinion of Epicurus and Democritus, which has 
been the moſt receiv'd, in conſequence of theſe 
tne Appearances, that they ſaw it born, _ 
4 at 
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that according as the Body grew more capable, 
they ſaw it increaſe in Vigour, as the other did; 
that ics Feebleneſs in Infancy was very manifeſt, The 
and in time its better Strength and Maturity, 
and after that its Declenſion and Old Age, and Con 


at laſt its Decrepitude: to | 
= = o no \ 
Thid, —— gn. pariter cum corpore, & ana ſiſta ſ 
Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem. on « 
| Cu 
Souls with the Bodies to be born we may all U 
Diſcern, with them Vincreaſe, with them decay. Ima; 


They perceiv'd it to be capable of divers Pa. mer 
fions, and agitated with ſeveral painful Motions, 
from whence it fell into a laſſitude and uneaſineß, 
capable of Alteration and Change, of Chear- C. 


fulneſs and Stupidity, and Faintneſs, and ſub. D 
je to Diſeaſes and Injuries, as the Stomach or 

me Foot; 7. 
Ti 
Ibid. w—— Mentem ſanari, corpus ut ægrum B. 
Cernimus, & flecti medicina poſſe videmus, And 

n 

Sick Minds, as well as Bodies, we do ſee, that 
By Medicines Vertue oft reſtor d to be. 45 
91 


Dazled and intoxicated with the Fumes of Wine; I and 
juſtled from her Seat by the Vapours of a burn- dain 
ing Fever, laid aſleep by the application of ſome 


Medicaments, and rous'd awake by others. * 

wid. —— Corpoream naturam anima eſſe neceſſe eff, Diſe 
Corporis quoniam telis ictuque laborat. 5 

There muſt be of neceſſity, we find, 5 


A Nature that's corporea! of the. Mind, 
© Becauſe 


Ch. 12. Apology for Raimond de Sebonde. 
ue we evidently ſee it ſmarts, 
And wounded is with Shafts the Body darts: 


They ſaw it in Aſtoniſhment, and ſuch a one as 
overthrow all its Faculties, through the meer 
Contagion of a mad Dog, and in that condition 
to have no Stability of Reaſon, no Sufficiency, 
no Vertue, no Philoſophical Refolution, no Re« 
ſiſtance that could exempt it from the ſubjecti- 
on of Accidents : The ſlaver of a contemptible 
Curr, ſhed upon the hand of Socrates, to ſhake 
all his Wiſdom, and all his great and regular 
Imaginations, and ſo to annihilate them, as that 
there remain'd no Tracing or Footitep of his for- 
mer Knowledge : 


Conturbatur & adviſa ſeorſum 
Disjectatur eodem illo diſtracta veneno. 


The Power of the Soul's diſturb'd, and when 
That once is but ſequeſtred from her, then 
By the ſame Poyſon tis diſpers d abroad. 


And this Poyſon to find no more Reſiſtance in 
that great Soul, than in that of an Infant of four 
Years old: A Poyſon ſufficient to make all Phi- 
loſophy, it it were incarnate, to become furious 
and mad; inſomuch that Cato, who, ever diſ- 
dain'd Death and Fortune, could not endure the 
light of a Looking-glaſs, or of Water, confound- 
ed with Horror and Afffight at the thought of 
falling by the Contagion of a Mad Dog into the 
Diſeaſe call'd by Phyſicians, Hydrophobia. 


ubs morbi diſtracta per artus 


Turbat agens animam, ſpumentes æquore fallo 
Ventorum ut valids ferveſcunt viribus unde. 


Throughout 


VIS animai Ibid, 
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Throughout the Limbs diffus d, the fierce Diſeaſe, 
Diſturbs the Soul, as in the briny Seas, 

The foaming Waves to ſwell and boil we ſee, 
Stir d by the Winds impetuoſity. 


Now as to this particular, Philoſophy has ſuffici. 
ently arm'd Man to encounter all other Acci. 
dents either with Patience; or, if the ſearch of 
that coſts too dear, by an infallible Defeat, in to. 
tally depriving himſelf of all Sentiment: But 
theſe are Expedients, that are only of uſe to x 
Soul being it ſelf, and in its full power, capable 
of Reaſon and Deliberation : But not at all pro- 
per for this Inconvenience, where even in a Pl. 
laſopber, the Soul becomes the Soul of a Mad 
man, troubled, overturned, and loſt. Which 
many Occaſions may produce, as a too vehe- 
ment Agitation that any violent Paſſion of the 
Soul may beget in it felt ; or a Wound in a cer. 
tain part of the Perſon, or Vapours from the 
Stomach, any of mhich may ſtupefie the Un- 
derſtanding and turn che Brain. 


— Morbis in corporis avius errat 

Spe animus, dementat enim deliraque fatur, 
Interdumque gravi letbargo fertur in altum 
Aternumque ſoporem, ocults nutuque cadenti. 


For when the Bodys ſick, and ill at eaſe, 

The Mind does often ſhare in the Diſeaſe ; 
Wonders, grows wild, and raves, and ſometimes h 
A heavy and a ftupid Lethargy, 

Is overcome and caſt into a deep, 


A moſt profound and everlaſting Sleep. 


The Philoſophers, methinks, have not much 


touch'd this String, no more than another 1 the 
| ame 
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ſame Importance: They have this Dilemma con- 
tinually in their Mouths to conſolate our mor- 
tal Condition : The Soul & either mortal or immor-- 
tal ; if mortal, it will ſuffer no Pain ; if immortal, 
it will change for the better, they never touch the 
other Branch ; what if ſhe change for the worſe, 
and leave to the Poets the Menaces of future Tor- 
ments. But thereby they make themſelves a 
good Game. They are two Omiſſions, that I 
often meet with in their Diſcourſes : I return to 
the firſt : This Soul loſes the uſe of the ſovereign 
Stoical Good, ſo conſtant and ſo firm. Our fine 
human Wiſdom muſt here yield, and give up 
her Arms. As to the reſt, they did alſo conſ- 
der by the vanity of human Reaſon, that the 
mixture and aſſociation of two ſo contrary things 
as Mortal and Immortal, was unimaginable 


Quippe etenim mortale æterno jungere, & una 
Conſentire putare, & fungi mutua poſſe, 

Deſipere eſt. Quid enim diverſias eſſe putandum eft , 
Aut magis inter ſe disjunctum, diſcrepitanſque, 
Quam mortale quod eſt, immortali atque perenni 
Functum in concilio, ſævas tolerare procellas ? 


To joyn the Mortal then and the ætern 

And think they can agree in one concern, 

Is Madneſs. For what things more diff ring are 
Unlike betwixt themſelves, and fit to jarr ? 
How can it then be thought that theſe ſhould bear, 
When thus eonjoin'd, of Storms an equal ſhare ? 


Moreover, they perceiv'd the Soul tending to- 
wards death, as well as the Body. 


Which, according to Zeno, the Image of Sleep 
does ſufficiently demonſtrate to us. For he looks 
upon 


Simul ævo feſſa fatiſcit. Ibdid. 
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upon it as a fainting and fall of the Soul, as well 
Cicer. de as of the Body. Contrabi animum, &. quaſi labi 
Divin. l. a. putat, atque decidere. He thinks the Mind is tranſ- 
ported, and that it ſlips and falls. And what 
they perceiv'd in ſome, that the Soul maintain. 
edits Force and Vigour to the laſt gaſp of Life, 
they attributed to the variety of Diſeaſes, as it 
is obſervable in Men at the laſt Extremity, that 
ſome retain one Senſe, and ſome another, one 
the Hearing, and another the Smell, without a- 
ny manner of defects or alteration 5 and that 
there is not ſo univerſal a Deprivation, that ſome 
parts do not remain vigorous and entire: 


Ibid. Non alio patto quam fi pes cum dolet ægri, 
In nullo caput interea ſit forte dolore. 


As if a fick Man's Foot in pain ſhould be, 
And yet his Head perhaps from Dolors free. 


The ſight of our Judgment is to Truth, the ſame 
that the Owl's Eyes are to the Sun, ſays Arifs- 
zle: By what can we better convince him, than 
by ſo groſs Blindneſs in fo apparent a Light: 
For the contrary Opinion of the Immortality of 
the Soul, which Cicero ſays, was firſt introduc 
( by the Teſtimony of the Authors at leaſt ) by 
Pherecides Syria in the time of King Tullus ; (th? 
others attribute it to Thales, and others to others) 
tis the part of human Science, that is treated of 
with the utmoſt Doubt, and the greateſt Reſerva 
tion. The moſt poſitive Dogmarifts, are, in this 
Point, principally to fly to the Refuge of the 
Academy. No one knows what Ariſtotle has eſta: 
bliſhed upon this Subject, no more than all the 
Ancients in general, who handle it with a w#- 
vering Belief : Rem gratiſimam promittentium 7 


m 


gis quam probantium : A thing more acceptable in the 
Promiſers, than the Provers. He conceals himſelf 
in clouds of Words of difficult and unintelligible 
Senſe, and has left to thoſe of his Sect as great a 
Diſpute about his Judgment, as the Macter it ſelf. 
Two things render this Opinion plauſible to 
them: One, that without the Immortality of Souls, 
there would be nothing whereon to ground the vain 
Hopes of Glory, which is a Conſideration of won- 
derful Repute in the World: The other, that it 
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s a very profitable Impreſſion, as Plato ſays, that Vi- Vice pu- 
ces, when they eſcape the Diſcovery and Cogniz,ance of niſhed by 


buman Fuſtice, are {till within the reach of the Di- 
vine, which will purſue them even after the Death of 
tbe Guilty. Man is exceſſively ſolicitous to pro- 
long his Being, and has to the utmoſt of his 
power provided for it. Monuments are erected, 
and enbalming in uſe, for the Conſervation ot 
the Body, and Glory to preſerve the Name. He 
has employ'd all his Wit and Opinion to the re- 
building of himſelf (impatient of his Form) and 
to prop himſelf by his Inventions. The Soul, by 
reaſon of its Anxiety and Impotence, being un- 
able to ſtand by it ſelf, wanders up and down to 
ſeek out Conſolations, Hopes, and Foundations: 
and alien Circumſtances, to which ſhe adheres 
and fixes. And how light or fantaſtick ſoever 
Invention delivers them to it, relies more wil- 
lingly, and with greater Aſſurance upon them, 
than it ſelf, But tis wonderful to obſerve, how 
ſhort the moſt conſtant and obſtinate Maintain- 
ers of this juſt and clear Perſuaſion of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul do fall, and how weak 
their Arguments are, when they go about to 
prove it by human Reaſon. Somnia ſunt non do- 


Teſtimony 


the Divine 
Fuſtice af- 


ter Death. 


entis ſed optantis. They are Dreams not of the Teacher Cic, Acad. 
me Wiſher, ſays one of the Ancients, By which b. 4. 
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Teſtimony Man may know, that he owes the 


Truth he himſelf finds out to Fortune and Ac- 
cident ; fince that even then, when it is fallen 
into his Hand, he has not wherewith to hold 
and maintain it, and that his Reaſon has not 
force to make uſe of it. All things produc'd by 
our own Meditation and Underſtanding, whe- 
ther true or falſe, are ſabje& to Incertitude and 
Controverſie. Twas for the Chaſtiſement of our 
Pride, and for the Inſtruction of our Miſery and 
Incapicity, that God wrought the Perplexity and 
Confuſion at the Tower of Babei. Whatever we 
undertake without his Aſſiſtance, whatever we 
ſee without the Lamp of his Grace, is but Va. 
nity and Folly. We corrupt the very Eſſence 
of Truth, which is uniform and conſtant, by our 
Weakneſs, when Fortune puts it into our Pol. 
ſeſſion. What Courſe ſoever Man takes of him- 
ſelf, God ſtill permits it to come to the ſame 
Confuſion, the Image whereof he ſo lively re- 
preſents to us in the juſt Chaſtiſement where- 
with he cruſh'd Nimrod's Preſumption, and fru- 
ftrated the vain Attempt of his proud Structure. 


1 Co.1.19, Perdam ſapientiam ſapientum. & prudentiam pruden- 
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tum reprobo. I will deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wile, 
and will bring to nothing the Underſtanding of the Pru- 


dent. The Diverſity of Idioms and Languages with 
which he diſtarb'd this Work, what are they o- 
ther, than this infinite and perpetual Alteration 
and Diſcordance of Opinions and Reaſons, which 


accompany and confound the vain Building of 
human Wiſdom ? And 'tis to very good Effect, 


that they do ſo. For what would hold us if we 


had bur the leaſt Grain of Knowledg ; this Saint 
has very much oblig'd me. Iyſa utilitatu occultatio, 
aut bumilitatu exercitatio eſt, aut elationis attritio. 
Fhe very concealment of the Utility, is either an * 

f erci'e 


is £ | 
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erciſe of Humility, or @ quelling of Preſumption. To 

what a pitch of Preſumption and Infolence do 

we raiſe our Blindneſs and Folly ? But to return 

to my Subject. it was truly very good Reaſon, 

that we ſhould be beholden to God only, and 

to the Favour of his Grace, for the Truth of fo 

noble a Belief, ſince from his fole Bounty we re- 

ceive the Fruit of Immortality, which conſiſts in 

the Enjoyment of eternal Beatitude. Let us in- 

geniouſly confeſs, that God alone has dictated it 

to us and the Faith: For 'tis no Leſſon of Na- 

ture and our own Reaſon. And whoever will 

enquire into his own Being and Power, both 

within and without, without this divine Privi- 

lege : Whoever ſhall conſider. Man impartially, 

and without Flattery, will fee nothing in him 

of Efficacy, nor any kind of Faculty, that re- 

liſhes of any thing but Death and Earth. The 

more we give and confeſs to owe and render to 

God, we do it with the greater Chriſtianity. 

That which this Stoick Philoſopher ſays, he holds 

from the fortuitous Conſent of the popular 

Voice ; had it not been better, that he had held 

it from God? Cum de animorum æternitate diſſerimus, Seneca. 

non lede momentum apud nos habet conſenſus hominum, Epiſt. 17. 

aut timentium inferos, aut colentium. Utor hac publi- 

ca perſuaſione. When we Diſcourſe of the Immortality 

of Souls, the conſent of Men, that either fear or adore 

the infernal Power, is of no ſmall Advantage. I male 

uſe of this publick Perſuaſion, Now the Weakneſs 

of human Arguments upon this Subject, is par- 

ticularly manifeſted by the fabulous Arguments 

they have ſuperadded as Conſequences of this 

Opinion ; to find out of what Condition this 

Immortality of ours was. Let us omit the Sto- Cicero, 

icks, Uſuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus ; Tuſc. |, 1, 

diu manſuros aiunt animos ; ſemper, negant. They 
2 | give 
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Virg. I. 6. 


give n a long Life, as alſo they do to Crows ; The 7 
Jay our Soul ſhall continue long, but that it hall couti- 
nue always, they deny, Who give to Souls a Life 
aſter this, but finite. The moſt univerſal and re- 
ceiv'd Fancy, and that continues down to our 
Times, is that, of which they make Pythagoras 
the Author ; not that he was the original Inven- 
tor, but becauſe it receiv'd a great deal ef 
Weight and Repute by the Authority of his Ap. 
Probation, is, That Souls, at their departure Out Fu, 
did nithirg but ſhift from one ed) to another, from a 
Lion to a Horſe, from a Horſe to a Ring, conti;ually 
travel!.ug at this rate from Habitation to Habitatimn, 
And he himſelf ſaid, that he remembred be had been 
A:halides, fce that Euphorbus, and afterward; 
Nermotimus; ard finally from Pyrthus, was paßt 
into Pythagoras, baving a Memory of himſelf of Two 
hundred and ſix Years, And fome have added that 
theſe very Souls ſometimes remount to Heaven, 
and come down again; 


O pater anne aliquas ad Cælum hinc ire putandum ef 
Sublimes animas iterumque ad tarda reverti 
Corpora? Quæ luci miſeris tam dira cupido? 


1s it to be believ d, that ſome ſublime, 
And high flown Souls, ſhould hence to Heaven climb, 


And thenre return t immure themſelves in ſlow, 


find heavy Priſons of dull Fleſh below ? 


Origen makes them eternally co go and come, 
from a better to a worſe Eſtate. The Opinion 
that Varro makes mention of, is, that after four 
Hundred and forty Years Revolution, they 
ſhould be re united to their ficſt Bodies. Chry- 


ſippus held, that that would happen after a cer- 


rain ſpace of Time unknown and unlimited. Pl 
to 
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to ( who profeſſes to have embraced this Belict 
from Pindar, and the ancient Poets) thinks they 
are to undergo infinite Viciſſitudes of mutation, for which 
the Soul is prepar d, having neither Puniſhment nor Re- 
ward in the other World, but what is Temporal, as its 
Life here is but Temporal, concludes that it has a fin- 
gular knowledge of the Affairs of Heaven. of Hell, of 
the World, through all which it has paſt, repaſt, and 
made ftay in ſeveral Voyages; fit Matters for her Me- 
mory, Obſerve her Progreſs elſewhere ; the Sou! 
that bas liu'd well is reunited to the Star, to which it 
is aſſign'd : That removes into a Woman, and, if it do 
not there reform, is again remov d into a Beaſt of Con- 
dition ſuitable to its vicious Manners, and ſhall ſee no 
end of its Puniſhments, till it be return'd to its natural 
Conſtitution, and that it has by the force of Reaſon 
purg d it ſeif from thofe groſs, ftupid, and elementary 
Yualities it was polluted with. But Iwill not omit 
the Objection the Epicureans make againit this 
Tranſmigration from one Body to another, and 
tis a pleaſant one. They ask, what expedient 
would be found out, if the number of the dying ſhould 
chance to be greater, ian that of thoſe who are com- 
ing into the World, Fir the Souls, turned out of their 
old Habitat ion, would ſcuffle und crowd which ſhould 
firſt get poſſeſſion of this new Lodging. And they fur- 
ther demand, bow they ſhou!d paſs away their time, 
whilſt waiting till, new Quaurters were made ready fer 
them : Or on the contrary, if more Animals ſhould be 
born than die, the Body, they ſay, weuld be but in 
an ill Condition, whil in expcelation of 4 Soul to le 
infuſed into it; and it would fall out, that ſome Bo- 
dies would die, before they had been alive. 


Denique connubia adveneris, partuſque ferarum, Luer. 1, 3. 


Eſſe animas preſto deridiculum eſſe videtur, 
Et (peffare immortales mortalia membra 
2 lunumero 
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Innumero numero, certareque pr eproperanter 
Inter ſe, que prima potiſſimaque inſinuetur. 


It ſeems ridiculous, that Souls ſhould be 
Always attending on Beaſts Venery, 

And being immortal, mortal Bodies ſhou'd 
Comet to have, and in vaſt Numbers crowd, 
Strive and contend with heat and eagerneſs, 


Which fſhculd the firſt and moſt deſir d poſſeſs. 


Others have arreſted the Soul in the Body of the 
Deceaſed, with it to animate Serpents, Worms, 
and other Beaſts, which are ſaid co be bred out 
of the Corruption of our Members, and even 
out of our Aſhes; others divide them into two 
parts, the one Mortal, the other Immortal. O- 
thers make ic Corporeal, and nevertheleſs Im- 
mortal. Some make ic Immortal without Sci- 
ence or Knowledg. And there are even of us 
our ſelves who have believed, that Devils were 
made of the Souls of the Damned ; as Plutarch 
thinks, that Gods were made ot thoſe that were 
ſaved. For there are few things which that Au- 
thor is ſo poſitive in, as he is in this; maintain- 
ing elſewhere a doubtful and ambiguous way 
of Expreſſion. Ve are to hold, ſays he, and fed- 
faſtly to believe, that the Souls of Vertuous Men, both 
according to Nature and the divine Jnſtice, become 
Saints, and from Saints, Demy Gods, and from De- 


my. Gods, after they are perfettly, as in_Sacrifices of 


Purgation, cleanſed and purified , being deliver d from 


4 poſſibility, and all Mortality, they become not by a- 


ny civil Decree, but in real Truth, and according to 


all probability of Reaſon, entire and perfect Gods, in 


receiving a meſt happy and gloriom End. But who 


deſires to ſee him, him, I ſay, who is the moſt 
Sober and Moderate of the whole Gang of Philo 
fopkers, lay about him with greater Boldneſs, agg 

| | a. 
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relate his Miracles upon this Subject, I refer him 
to his Treatiſe of the Moon, and his Demon of So- 
crates, where he may as evidently as in any o- 
ther Place whatever, ſatisfy himſelf and afficm, 
that the Myſteriesot Philoſophy have many ſtrange 
things in common with thoſe of Poeſie; human 
Underſtanding loſing it ſelf, in attempting to 
ſound and ſearch all things tothe Bottom: Even 
as we, tir'd and worn out witha long Courſe of 
Life, return to Infancy and Dotage. See here 
the fine and certain Inſtructions, which we ex- 
tract from human Knowledg, concerning the 
Sonl. Neither is there leſs Temerity in what 
they teach us touching our corporal Parts. Let 
us chooſe out one or two Examples; for other- 
wiſe we ſhould loſe our ſelves in this vaſt and 
troubled Ocean of Medicinal Errors. Let us firſt 
know, whether at leaſt they agree about the 
Matter, whereof Men produce one another, 
For as to their firſt Production, it is no wonder, 
if in a thing ſo high, and ſo long ſince paſt, hu- 
man Underſtanding finds it ſelf puzled and per- 
plexed. Archefilaus the Phyſician, whole Diſciple 
and Favourite Socrates was, according to Ari- 
ſoxenus, ſaid, That both Mex and Beaſts were made 
4 a lacteous Slime, expreſt by the Heat of the Earth. 


ythagoras 195 that our Seed is the Foam or Cream © 


of our better Blood, Plato, that it u the Deſtillation 
of the Marrow of the Back-bone, and raiſes his Ar- 
guments from this, that that part is firſt ſenſible of 
being weary of the Work. Alcmeon, that it is part 
of the Subſtance of the Brain, and that it s ſo, lays 
he, it cauſes weakneſs of the Eyes in thoſe who are 
over-immoderately addicted to that Exerciſe: Demo- 
critus, that it is a Subſtance extracted from the 
whole Maſs of the Body: Epicurus, extracted from 
Soul and Rodj : Ariſtotle, an Excrement drawn 

2 4 from 


' 
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* from he Alivent of the laſt Blood which is diffuſed o. 


ver all dur Members: Others. that it is a Blood con- 
cocted and digeſted bythe beat of the Genitories, which 
they judge, by reaſon that in exceflive Endea- 
vours a Man voids pure florid Blood: Wherein 
there ſeems to be the moſt likelyhood, could a 
Man extract any appearance from ſo infinite a 
Confuſion. Now to bring this Seed to do its 


Wotk, how many contrary Opinions do they 

ſet on Foot? Ariftotle and Demoeritus are of Opi- 

; ＋5 nion, that Women have no Sperm, and that "tis no- 

. bing but a Seat that they diſtil in the heat of Plea- 

fire and 'Mition, that contributes nothing at all to Ge- 

2 : neration. Galen on the' contrary, and his Fol- 

77 (- 00a] believe that without the Concurrence of Seeds, 

, there kun be no Generation. Here are the Phyſicians, 
dae p EY awe ae) 

the Philoſophers, the-Lawyers, and Divines, by the 

ars with our Wives, about the Difpute, upon 

/ © © - what Terms Women conceive their Fruit. And 


4 I er my part, by the Example of my ſelf, ſtickle 
4974 with thoſe that maiftain a Woman going ele- 


ven Months with Child. The World is built 
K1// ubon this Experience there is not fo pitiful a 
I little Female that cannot give her Judgment in 
„al theſe Controverſies; and yet we cannot agree. 
7 Flete is enough to Evidence, that Man is no 
bettet inſtructed in the Knowledg of himſelf, in 

his corporal, than in his ſpiricual Part. We have 

propoſed himſelt to himſelf, and his. Reaſon to 

: his Reaſon, | to ſee what ſhe could fay; and, I 
think, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated how lit- 

cle ſhe underſtands herſelf in her ſeſt. And who 
underſtands not himſelf in himſelt, in what can 

Plin. Nat. he pH underftand 2 Suat vero menſuram uk 
Hitt. l. 2. ies dei polſitagere; qui ſui neſciat. As if be could 
CaP* 1. underand the Meaſure of any other thing, that 
knows nor his-019n. In - earneſt, © Protugorias told 

| | 15 
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us a petty Flam, in making Man the meaſure of 
of all things, that never knew ſo much as his 
own. If it be not he, his Dignity will not permit, 
that any other Creature ſhould have this Advan- 
tage. Now he being ſo contrary in himſelf, and 
one Judgment ſo inceſſantly ſubverting another, 
this favourable Propoſition was but a Mockery, 
which induc'd us neceſſarily to conclude the 
Nullity of the Compaſs and the Compaſſer ; 
when Thales reputes the Knowledge of Man ve- 
ry difficult for Man to comprehend, he at the 
ſame time gives him to underſtand, that all our 
Knowledge is impoſſible. You, for whom [I 
have taken the Pains, contrary to my Cuſtom, 
to write ſo long a Diſcourſe, will not refuſe to 
maintain your Sebonde, by the ordinary Forms of 
arguing, wherewith you are every Day inſtru- 
Red, and in this will exerciſe both your Wit and 
Learning : For this fancying trick, is never to 
e made uſe of, but as an extream Remedy. Tis 
a deſperate Thruſt wherein you are to quit your 
own Arms, to make your Adverſary abandon 
his: And a ſecret Slight, which muſt be very 
rarely, and then very reſervedly, put in Practice. 
Tis great Temerity to loſe your ſelf, that you 
may deſtroy another, you muſt not die to be re- 
rveng'd, as Gobrias did: For being hotly grap- 
pled in Combat with a Lord of Perſia, Darius 
coming in with his Sword in his Hand, and fear- 
ng to ſtrike leaſt he ſhould kill Gobrias ; he cal- 
led out to him boldly to fall on, tho he ſhould 
tun them both thorow at once. I have known 
the Arms and Conditions of ſingle Combat to 
the utmoſt, and whetein he, that offer'd them, 
put himſelf and his Adverſary upon Terms of 
inevitable Death to them both, cenſured for un- 
juſt, The Portugueſe in the Indian Sea took cer- 
tain 
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tain Turks Priſoners, who, impatient of their 
_ Captivity, reſolv'd, and it ſucceeded, by ftrik- 
ing the Nails of the _ one againſt another, 
3 and making a Spark to fall into the Barrels of 
Powder (that were ſet in the Place, where they 
8 were guarded) to blow up and reduce them. 
ſelves, their Maſters, and the Veſſel to Aſhes, 
We have touched the out-plate and utmoſt Li. 
mits of Sciences; wherein the Extremity is vici. 
ous, as in Vertue. Keep your ſelves in the com- 
mon Road, it is not good to be ſo ſubtle and 

cunning. Remember the Tuſcan Proverb. 


Proverb, Cbi troppo £aſottiglia, ſi ſcavexxa. 
Who makes himſelf too Wiſe, becomes a Fool. 


J adviſe you, that, in all your Opinions and Dil: 
courſes, as well as in your Manners, and all o- 
ther things, you keep your ſelves Moderate and 
Temperate, and to avoid all Novelty. Iam an 
Enemy to all extravagant Ways. You, who by 
the Authority of your Grandeur, and yet more 
by the Advantages which thoſe Qualities give 
you that are moſt your own, may with the 
twinck of an Eye command whom you plea, 
ought to give this Caution to ſome one who 
made Profeſſion of Letters, who might after 
better manner have proved and illuſtrated theſe 
things to you, But here is as much as you will 
Rand in need of. Epieurus ſaid of the Laws, thi 
the worſt were neceſſary for us, and that without them 
Men would devour one another. And Plato affirms, 
that without Laws, we ſhould live like Beaſts. Out 
Spirit is a wandring, dangerous and temerarious 
\ Utile, it is hard to couple any Order or Mes 


ſure co it. In thoſe of out own time, who ate 
| endugd 
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endued with any rare Excellence above others, 
or any extraordinary Vivacity of Underſtandin 
we ſee them almoſt all laſh out into Licenſe © 
Opinions and Manners ; and 'tis almoſt a Mira- 
cle to find one Temperate and Sociable. Tis all 
the Reaſon in the World to limit human Wit 
within the ſtricteſt Limits imaginable. In Study 
as in all the reft, we ought to have its Steps and 
Advances numbred and fix'd, and that the Li- 
mits of its Inquiſition be bounded by Act. It is 
curb'd and fetter d by Religions, Laws and Cu- 
foms, by Sciences, Precepts, mortal and immortal 
Penalties : And yet we ſee, that it eſcapes from 
all theſe Bounds by its Volubilicy and Diſſoluti- 
on. Tis a vain Body which has nothing to lay 
hold on, or to feize, a various and deform Body, 
incapable of being either bound or held. In 
earneſt, there are few Souls ſo regular, firm, and 
well deſcended, and are to be cruſted with their 
own Conduct; and that can with Moderation, 
ind without Temerity fail in the Liberty of their 
oon Judgments, beyond the common and re- 
Wl ccivd Opinions. Tis more expedient to put 
chem under Pupillage. Wit is a dangerous Wea- 
WH pon, even to the Poſſeſſor, if he knows not dif- 
creetly how to uſe it, and there is not a Beaſt to 
hom a Head-board is-more juſtly to be give 
to keep his Looks down and before his Feet, an 
to hinder him from wandring here and there out 


laid before him. And therefore ic will much bet- 
ter become you to keep your ſelves in the beaten 
Path, let it be what it will, than to fly ont at a 
venture with this unbridled Liberty. But if any 
of theſe new Doctors will pretend to be Inge- 
nous in your Prefence, at the Expence both of 
your Soul and his own, to avoid this dangerous 
| | Plague, 


of the Tracks, which Cuſtom and the Laws have 
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Cicero. 


Sign of 
Cruelty. 


Plague, which is every day laid in your way to in- 
fect you, this Preſervative, in the extreameſt Ne. 
ceflity, will prevent the Danger, and hinder the 
Contagion of this Poiſon from offending either 
you or your Company. The Liberty then, and 
frolick Forwardnels of theſe ancient Wits, produ- 
ced in Philoſophy and human Sciences, ſeveral 
Sects of different Opinions, every one undertaking 
to judge and make choice of what he would {lick 
to and maintain. But now that Men go all one 
way : Out certis quibuſdam deſtinatij que ſententiis ad. 
dicti & conſcerati ſunt, utetiam, que non probant, co. 
gantur defendere. Who are ſo tyed and obliged to certain 
Beliefs, that they are bound to defend even thoſe they 
do not approve. And that we receive the Arts by 
civil Authority and Decree ; So that the School; 
have but one pattern, and a like circumſcribed 
Inſtitution and Diſcipline, we no more take no- 
tice what the Coyn weighs, and is really worth, 
but every one receives it according to the Efti- 
mare that common Approbation puts upon it: 
The Alloy is not diſputed, but how much it is 


currant for; and in like manner all things pals 


We take Phy/ick as we do Geometry and Tricks of 
Hocus pocus, Enchantments, Codpiece Points, the 
Correſpondence of the Souls of che Dead, Prey- 
noſtications, Domifications, and ſo much as this ri- 
diculous purſuit of the Philoſophers Stone, all 
things paſs for currant Pay, without any manner 
of Scruple or Contradiction. We need to know 
no more, but that Mars his Houſe is in the mid- 
dle of the Triangle of the Hand, that of Venus in 
the Thumb, and that of Mercury in the little 
Finger, that when the Table-Line cuts the Ju. 
bercle of the Fore- Fingers, tis a ſign of Cruelty; 
that when it falls ſhort of the middle Finger, and 
that the natural Median. Line makes an Angle 


with 
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with the Vital in the ſame ſide, tis a ſign of a Of «mi- 
miſerable Death. That if in a Woman the na- able 


tural Line be open, and does not cloſe the An- 
gle with the Vital, denotes that ſhe ſhali not be 
very Chaſt. I leave you to judge, whether a 
Man, thus qualified may not pals with Reputati- 
on and Eſteem in all Companies. Theophraſt us 
ſaid, that buman Knowledge, guided by the Senſes, 
might judge of the Cauſes of things to a certain degree; 


Death. 


Of Unche- 
ſtity. 


but that being arriv'd to firſt and extream Cauſes, it 


muſt top ſhort and retire, by reaſon either of its own 
infirmity, or the difficulty of things. Tis a moderate 


and gentle Opinion, that our own Underſtand-. 


ings may conduct us to the Knowledge of ſome 
things, and that it has certain Meaſures of Pow- 
er, beyond which, 'tis Temerity to employ it. 
This Opinion is plauſible, and introduc'd by 
Men of well-compos'd minds ; but *tis hard to 
limit our Wit, tis curious and greedy, and will 
no more ſtop at a thouſand, than at fifty Paces. 
Having my felt experimentally found, that 
wherein one has failed, the other has hit, and that 
what was unknown to one Age, the Age follow- 
ing has explain'd ; and that Arts and Sciences are 
not caſt in a Mould, but are torm'd and perfect- 
ed by degrees, by often handling and poliſhing, 
as Bears leiſurcly lick their Cubs into ſhape ; 
what my Force cannot diſcover, I do not yet 
deſiſt ro found and and to try: but handling and 
kneading this new Matter over, and over again, 
dy turning and heating it, I lay open to him, 
that ſhall ſucceed me, a kind of Facilicy to en- 
joy it more at his eaſe, and make it more ma- 
niable and ſupple for him 


ut Hymettia ſole 
Cera remolleſcit, trattaque pollice multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipſeque fit utilis uſu. As 


Ovid. : 
Mer, l. 10. 
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As Wax does ſofter in the Sun become, 


11 


And temper d twixt the Finger and the Thumb, 
Will various Forms, and ſev'ral Shapes admit, 


Till for the preſent uſe tis rendred fit. 


As much will the ſecond do to the third, which 
is the cauſe that the difficulty ought not to 
make me deſpair, and my own Imbecility, a 


little ; for 'tis nothing, but my own. 


Man is 


as capable of all things, as of ſome: And if be 
confeſſes, as Theophraſtus ſays, the Ignorance of fiſt 
Canſes, let bim hard by ſurrender to me all the reſt of 
bis Knowledge : If he is detective in Foundation, 
his Reaſon is on the Ground : Diſputation and 
Inquiſition have no other aim, nor ſtop but 
Principles ; if this do not ſtop his Carreer, he 
runs into an infinite Irreſolution. Non poteſt all 
alio magis minuſye comprehendi, queniam omniam vi- 
rum una eſt definitio comprebendendi: One thing can 
no more he comprebended than another, becauſe the defi 
nition of comprehending all things is the ſame. Now 
tis very likely, that if the Soul knew any thing, 
it would in the firſt place know it ſelf, and if it 
knew any thing out of it ſelf, it would be its own 


5 


Body and Caſe, before any thing elſe. If we 
ſee the Gods of Phyſick to this very day debating 


abour our Anatomy. 


Ovid. Tr. —ulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ſtabat Apolls: 


Ib. 1. El. 2. 
Vulcan againſt, for Troy Apollo ſtood. 


When are we to expect, that they will be 2 
greed ? We are nearer Neighbours to our ſelves, 
than the whiteneſs of Snow, or the weight of 


Stone are to us. If Man does not know him- 
nd Fun- 


ions * 


* ſelf, how ſhould he know his Forces a 
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dions 2 It is not peradventure, that we have 
not ſome real Knowledge in us; but *tis by 
chance ; and foraſmuch as Errors are receiv'd 
into our Soul by the ſame way, after the ſame 
manner, and by the fame Conduct, it has not 
wherewithal to diſtinguiſh them, nor where- 
withal to chuſe the Truth from Falfhood. The 
Academicks admitted a certain partiality of judg- 
ment; and thought it not too crude to ſay, that 
it was not more likely, that Snow was White 
than Black, and that we were no more affur'd 
of the motion of a Stone, thrown by the hand, 
than that of the eighth Sphere. And to avoid 
this Difficulty and Strangeneſs, that can, in 
Truth, hardly lodgein our Imagination ; thongh 
they did conclude, that we were in no fort ca- 
pable of Knowledge, and that Truth is ingulfed 
in ſo protound an Abyſs, as is not to be penetra- 
ted by Human Sight: Yet do they acknowledge 
ſomerhing to be more likely than others, and 
receiv d into their Judgment this Faculty, that 
they had a Power to incline to one appearance 
more than another. They allow'd him this 


Propenſion. Interdicting all Reſolution. The 


yr bonians Opinion is more bold, and alſo more 
likely. For this Academic Inclination, and this 


Propenſion to one Propoſition rather than ano- 


ther; what is it other than a Diſcovery of ſome 
more apparent Truth in this, than in that? If 
our Underſtanding be capable of the Form, Li- 
neaments, Comportment and Face of Truth, 


it might as well ſee it entire, as by halves, ſpring- 


ing and imperfect. This apppearance of likely- 
hood, which makes them rather take the Left 


hand, than the Right, augments it: Multiply 


this Ounce of Veriſimilitude, that turns the 


Scales to a hundred, to a thouſand Ounces, — 
wi 


„ — *** dit. 
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will happen in the end, that the Balance will 
it ſelf end the Controverſie, and determine one 
Choice, and entire Truth. But why do they 
ſuffer themſelves to incline to, and be ſway'd 
by, Veriſimilitude, if they know not the Truth? 
How ſhould they know the Similitude of that 
whereof they do not know the Eſſence : Either 
we can abſolutely judge, or abſolutely we can. 
not. If our intellectual and ſenſible Faculties 
are without Foot or Foundation; it they only 

I and drive, tis to no purpoſe that we ſuffer 
our Judgments to be carry'd away with any 
thing of their Operation, what appearance ſo- 
ever they may ſeem to preſent us. And the 
ſureſt and moſt happy Seat of our Underſtand. 
ing would be that, where it kept it ſelf tempe- 
rate, upright and inflexible, without tottering, 


Cic. Acad. Or without agitatation. Inter viſa, vera, aut fal- 
lib. 4. 


ſa, ad anima aſſenſum, nibil intereſt. Amongſt thing: 
that ſeem, whether true or falſe, it (ignifies nothing 
to the aſſent of the Mind. That things do not lodge 
in us in their Form and Eſſence, and do not 
there make their entry by their own Force and 
Authority, we ſufficiently fee. Becauſe if it 
were ſo, we ſhould receive them after the ſame 
manner : Wine would Have the ſame reliſh with 
the ſick, as with the healthful. He who has his 
Finger chapt or benumb'd, would find the ſame 
hardneſs in Wood or Iron that he handles, that 
another does. Strange Subjects then ſurrender 
themſelves to our Mercy, and are ſeated in us 
as we pleaſe. Now if on our part we did receive 
any thing without alteration, if Human Grafp 
were capable and ſtrong enough to ſeize on 


Truth by our own means, being common to all 


Men, this Truth would be convey'd from hand 
to hand, from one to another; and at daft hee 
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would be ſome one thing to be found in the 
World amongſt ſo many as there are, that would 
be believ'd by Men with an univerſal Conſent. 
But this, that there is no one Propofition, that 
is not debated and controverted amongſt us, or 
that may not be, makes it very manifeſt, that 
our Natural Judgment does nor very clearly diſ- 
cern what it embraces: For my Judgment can- 
not make my Companions approve, of what it 
approves: Which is a ſign that I ſeiz'd it by 
ſome other means, than by a Natural Power that 
is in me, and in all other Men. Let us lay aſide 
this infinite Confuſion of Opinions, which we 
ſee even amongſt the Philoſophers themſelves, aud 
this perpetual and univerſaf Diſpute about the 
Knowledge of things. For this is truly preſup- 
pos d, that Men, I mean the moſt knowing, the 
beſt born, and of the beſt Parts, are not agreed 
about any one thing: Not that Heaven is over 
our Heads: For they that doubt of every thing, 
do alſo doubt of that; and they who deny that 
we are able to comprehend any thing, ſay, that 
we have not comprehended, that the Heaven 
is over our heads, and theſe two Opinions are 
without compariſon the ſtronger in number. Be- = 
ſides this infinite Diverſity and Diviſion, through 141 
the Trouble that our Judgment gives our ſelves, _ 
and the Incertainty that every one is ſenſible - _ 
of in himſelf, *cis eaſie to perceive that it's Seat 
is very unſtable and unſecure. How variouſly 
do we judge of things? How often do we alter 
our Opinions? What I hold and believe to day, 
hold and believe with my whole Belief : All 
my Inſtruments and Engines ſeize and take hold 
ot this Opinion, and become reſponſible to me 
br it, at leaſt as much as in them lies; I could 
vot embrace, nor conſerve any Truth with great- 
er confidence and aſſurance, than I do this. I am 
| A a wholly 
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wholly and entirely poſſeſs d with jt 2 But has it 


not hefallen me not only once, but a thouſand 


times, every day to haye embrac d ſome other 


thing with all the ſame Inſtruments, and in the 
ſame condition, which I have ſince judg'd to be 
falſe? A man muſt at leaſt become wiſe at his 
own expence. It I, have often faund my felt be- 
trayed under this colour, if my Touch prove 
ordinarily falſe, and my Balance unequal and 
unjuſt, What aſſurance can I now have more, 
than at other times ? Is it not Stupidity and Mad. 
nefs to ſuffer my ſelf to be ſo often deceiv'd by 


my. Guide ? Nevertheleſs let Fortune remove 


and ſhiſt us five hundred times from place to 
place, let her do nothing but inceſſantly empty 
and fill into our Belief; as into a Veſſel, other 
and other Opinions; yet ſtill the preſent and 
the laſt js the Certain and Infallible: For this we 
muſt abandon Goods, Honour, Life, Health 
and ali, X.. B 3613 ü 
— poſterior res ule reperta , 


EF } my # 


. Perdis, & immutat ſenſus ad priſtiss quæque. 


The loſt 1 we find out are alwa Js beſt . 
And make uf ta diſreliſh al the reſt. 


28 11 N bt; | . | 
Whatever is preacht to us, and whatever we 
learn, we ſhould ſtill remember, that it is Man 
that gives, and Man that receives ; tis a mor- 
tal Hand that, preſents it to us, cis a mortal 
Hand that accepts it. The things that come 
to us from Heaven, have the ſole Right and 
Authority of Perſuaſion, the ſole mark of Truth; 
Which alſo we do not ſee with our own Eyes, 
nor receive by our own means: That Great 


and Sacred Image could not abide in fo webs 
Is ; | a Hadi 
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2 Habitation, if God for this end did not pre- 
pare it, it God did not by his particular and ſu- 
pernatural Grace and Favour, fortifie and reform 
it : at, leaſt our frail and defective Condition 
ought to make us comport our ſelves with more 
Reſervedneſs and Moderation in our Innovations 
and Change. We ought to remember, that 
whatever we receive into the Underſtanding, 
we often receive things that are falſe, and that it 
is by the ſame Inſtruments that ſo often give 
themſelves the Lye, and are fo oft deceived. Now 
ic is no wonder they ſhould fo often contradict 
themſelves, being ſo eaſie to be turn'd and 
{way d by very lighe Occurrences. It is certain 
that our Apprehenſions, our Judgment, and the 
Faculties ot the Soul in general, ſuffer according 
to the Movements and Alterations of the Bo- 
dy ; which Alterations are continual. Are not 
our Wits more ſpritely, our Memories more 
prompt and quick, and our Meditations more 
lively in Health, than in Sickneſs ? Do not Joy 
and Gayety make us receive Subjects that preſent 
themſelves to our Souls, quite otherwiſe than 
Care and Melancholy ? Do you believe that Ca- 
tullus his Verſes, or thoſe of Sappho pleaſe an old 
doting Miſer, as they do a vigorous and amo- 
rous Young- Man? Cleomenes the Son of Anaxan- 
dridas. being ſick, his Friends reproach'd him, 
that he had Humours and Whimſies that were 
new and unaccuſtom'd ; 1 believe it, ſaid he, nei- 
ther am I the ſame Man now, as when I am in health : 
Being now another thing, my Opinions and Fancies 
are alſo other than they were before. In our Courts of 
Juſtice, this word which is ſpoken of Criminals, 
when they find the Judges in a good Humour, 


gentle and mild, Gaudeat de bona fortuna, Let bim 


rejojce in bu, good Fortune, is much in uſe. For it 
- A, a 2 is 
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is moſt certain that Mens Judgments are ſome- 
times more prone to Condemnation, more ſharp 
and ſevere ; and at others more facile, eafie, and 
inclin'd- ro excuſe. He that carries with him 
from his Hou'e, the Pain of the Gout, Jealouſie 
or Taeit by his Man, having his whole Soul 
poſſeſt with Grief and Anger, it is not to be 
doubred but that his Judgment will lean this 
way. That venerable Senate of the Areopagites, 
was wont to hear and determine by Night, for 
fear left che ſight of the Parties might corrupt 
their Juſtice. The very Air it felf, and the Se- 
renity of Heaven, will cauſe ſome mutation in 
us, according to theſe Greck Verſes in Cicero. 


Cicero ex Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quales pater ipſe 
Incerto. Fupiter, auctifera luſtravit lampade terras. 


The Minds ef Men do in the Weather ſhare, 
| Dark or ſerene, as the Days foul orfair. 


Tis not only Fevers, Debaucbes, and great Acci- 
dents that overthrow our Judgments ; the leaſt 
things in the World will doit. We are notto 
doubt, tho we are not ſenſible of it, bur that it 
a continued Fever can overwhelm the Soul, a Ter- 
tian will in ſome proportionate meaſure alter it. 
If an Apoplexy can ſtupify, and totally exringuiſh 
che ſigbt of our Underitanding, we are not to 
doubt but that a great Cold will dazle it. And 
conſequently there is hardly one fingle Hour in 
a Man's whole Life, wherein our Judgment is 
in its due Place and right Condition, our Bodies 
being ſubject to ſo many continual Mutations, 
and ſtuff d with ſo many ſeveral ſorts of Springs 
and Devices, that I believe Phy/icians know how 


hard it is, but that there muſt be always ſome one 
my or 
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or other out of Order. As to what remains, this 
Malady does not very eaſily diſcover it ſelf, un- 
leſs it be extream and paſt Remedy : Foraſmuch 
as Reaſon goes always lame, halting, and that as 
well with Falſhood, as with Truth; and there- 
fore tis hard to diſcover her Deviations and Mi- 
ſtakes : | I always call that appearance of Medi- 
tation which every one forgets in himſelf, Rea- 
ſon : This Reaſon, of the Condition of which, 
there may be an hundred contrary ones about 
one and the ſame Subject, is an inſtrument of 
Lead and of Wax, ductile, plyable and accom- 
modate to all forts of Biaſſes, and to all Mea- 
ſures; fo that nothing remains but the Art and 
Skill, how to run and mould it. How uprightly 
ſoever a Judge may reſolve to demean hirnſelt, 
if he do not look well to himſelf, which few are 
careful to do, his Inclination to Friendſhip, to 
Relation, to Beauty or Revenge, and not only 
things of that weight, but even the fortuitous 
Inſtinct, that makes us favour one thing more than 
another, and that without the Reaſon's leave, 
puts the Choice upon us in two equal Subjects; 
or ſome Shadow ot like Vanity, may inſenſibly 
inſinuate into his Judgment, the Recommendati- 
on or Disfavour of a Cauſe, and make the Ba- 
lance dip. I, that watch my ſelf as narrowly as 
I can, and that have my Eyes continually bene 
upon my ſelf, like one that has no great Buſi- 
nels elſewhere to do; | 


o 
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Rex gelidæ metuator ore, 
Quid Tyridatem terreat, unice 


Sęcurus. — 
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Hor. lib. 1. 
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ſecure whatever King 4 
Does rale the ſtubborn North, or whatſoeer 
The mighty Tytidates puts in fear. 


dare hardly tell the Vanity and Weaknels I find 
io my felt. My Foot is fo unſtable, and ſtands ſo 
fickle, I find my felt ſo apt to totter and reel, and 
my Sight fo diſordered, that faſting I am quite 
another Man, than when full; it Health and a 
fair Day ſmile upon me, Iam a very Honeſt 
good natur'd Man ; it a Corn trouble my Toe, 
1] am ſullen, out of Humour, and not to be ſeen, 
The ſame Pace of a Horſe ſeems to be one while 
hard, and another eaſie, and the ſame way one 
while ſhorter, and another more long: And the 
ſame Form, one while more, and another leſ; 
raking. I am one while for doing every thing, 
and anothe; for doing nothing at all ; and what 
pleaſes me now, would be a trouble to me at an- 
other time. I have a thouſand ſenſeleſs and 
caſual Actions within my ſelf. Either I am poſ- 
{eſt by Melancholy, or tway'd by Choler ; now 
by its own private Authority, Sadneſs predomi- 
nates in me, and by and by I am as merry as a 
Cricket. When | take a Book in hand, I have 
then diſcover'd admirable Graces in ſuch and 
ſuch Paſſages, and fuch as have ſtruck my Soul; 
let me light upon chem at another time, I may 
turn and toſs, tumble and rattle the Leaves to 
much Purpoſe, 'tis then to me an inform and 
undiſcover'd Maſs. Even in my own Writings, 
I do not always find che Air of my firft Fancy : 
I know not what I would have faid, but am often 
put to it to correct and pump for a new Senſe, 
becauſe I have loſt the firſt that was better. ! 
do nothing but go and come : My Judgment 
does not always adyance, it floats and romes, 
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ela minuta ina gno 
Deprenſa navis in mari veſaniente vemo. 


Like a ſwall Bark upon the ſwelling Main, 
When Winds do ruffile up the liquid Plain. 
Very often (as T am apt to do) having for Sport 

ſake undertaken to maintain an Opinion contra- 
ry to my own, my Mind bending and applying 
it ſelf that way, does ſo tarely engage me in the 
Quarret, that I no more diſcern the Reaſon of 
my former Belief, and forſake it. I am as it 
were miſled by the Side to which I incline, be 
it what it will, and carried away by my own 
weight. Every one would almoſt ſay the ſame 
of himſelf, if he confider'd himſelf as I do. 
Preachers very well know, that the Emotions 
which ſteal upon them in ſpeaking, does ani- 
mate them towards Belief; and that in Paſſion 
we are more ſtiff in the Defence of our Propo- 
ſition, take our ſelves a deeper Impreſſion of it, 
and embrace it with greater Vehemence and Ap- 
probation, than we do in our colder and more 
temperate Senſe. You only give your Council a 


Catullus. 


ſimple Breviate of your Cauſe, he returns you a 


dubious and uncertain Anſwer, by which you 
find him indifferent, which Side he takes: Have 
you fed him well that he may reliſh it the better, 
does he begin to be really concern'd, and do you 
find him truly intereſted and zealous in your 


Quarrel ? His Reaſon and Learning will by de- 


grees grow hot in your Cauſe, behold an appa- 
rent and undoubred Truth preſents it ſelf to his 
Underſtanding ; he diſcovers a new Light in your 
Buſineſs, and does in good earneſt believe, and 
perſuade himſelf that it is ſo. Nay, I do not 
; Aa 4 know 
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know whether the Ardour that ſprings from 
Spice and Obſtinacy, againſt the Power and Vio- 
lence of the Magiſtrate and Danger ; or the In. 
tereſt of Reputation, may not have made ſome 
Men, even at the Stake, maintain the Opinion, 
for which at Liberty, and amongſt. Friends, he 
would not have burn'd his Finger. The Shocks 

and Juſtles, that the Soul receives from the Bo. 
dies Paſſions can do much in it, but its own can 
do a great deal moręg: To which it is fo ſubje. 
Red, that peradventure it is to be made good, 
that it has no other Pace and Motion, but from 
the Breath of thoſe Winds, without the Agitati- 
on of which, it would be becalm'd and without 
Action, like a Ship in the middle of the Sea, to 
which the Winds have deny d their Aſſiſtance. 
And whoever ſhould maintain this, ſiding with 
the Peripatetick, would do us no great Wrong. 
Seeing it is very well known, that the greateſt 
and moſt nobte Actions of the Soul proceed 
from. and ſtand in need of, this Impulſe of Pal- 
ſions. Valour, they ſay, cannot be perfect with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Anger. 


_ Semper Ajax fortis, fartiſimus tamen in furore. 


. I. 4. 007 9 2 
* Ajax was alway; brave, but moſt when Mad. 
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Neither do we engounter the Wicked and the 
Enemy vigorouſly enough, if we bs not Angry: 

Ys the Advocate is to inſpire the Fudges with 
- Indignation, to obtain Juſtice. Illicite Deſires 
- diſordered Tbemiſtocles and Demoſtbenes, and have 

puſh'd on the Philoſaphers ro Watching, Faſting 
and Pilgrimages ; and lead us to Honour, Learn- 
ing and Health, which are all very uſeful Ends. 
And this Meanneſs of Soul, in ſuffering W 
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and Trouble, ſerves to breed Penitency and Re- 
pentance in the Conſcience, and to make us ſen- 
ſible of the Scourge of God, and politick Cor- 
rection for the Chaſtiſement of our Offences. 
Compaſſion is a Spur to Clemency and Pru- 
dence ; and the Prudence of preſerving and go- 
verning our ſelves is rous'd by our Fear; and 
how many brave Actions by Ambition? How 
many by Preſumption ? Finally, there is no brave 
and ſpiritual Vertue, without ſome. irregular A- 
gitation. Should it not be one of the Reaſons 
that mov'd the Epicureans to diſcharge God from 
all Care and Solicitude of our Affairs, becauſe 
even the Effects of Bounty could not be exer- 
cis'd in our Behalf, without diſturbing his Re- 
poſe, by che means of Paſſions, which are ſo ma- 
ny Spurs and Inſtruments pricking on the Soul 
to vertuous Actions; or have they thought o- 
therwiſe, and taken them for Tempeſts, that 
ſhamefully hurry the Soul from her Tranquillity ? 
Ut mari tranquillitas intelligitur, nulla, ne minima Cicero 
quidem, aura fluct us commovente : Sic animi quietas Ibid. l. 3. 
& placatus ſtatus cernitur ; quum perturbatio nulla eſt 
qua movers queat. As it is underſtood to be a calm Sea, 
when there is not the leaſt Breath of the Air ſtirring * | 
So the State of the Soul is diſcern'd to be quiet and 
appeaſed, when there is no Preturbation to move it. 

hat variety of Senſe and Reaſon, what con- 
trariety of Imaginations does the Diverſity of 
our Paſſions inſpire us with? What aſſurance 
then can we take of a thing ſo mobile and un- 
ſtable, ſubject by its Condition to the Dominion 
of Trouble, and never going other than a forced 
and borrowed Pace ? If our Judgment be in the 
Power even of Sickneſs and Perturbation ; if it 
de from Folly and Temerity, that it is held to re- 
ciye the Impreſſion of things, what Aſſurance 
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can we expect from it? Is it not a great bold. yo 
neſs in Philoſophy, to believe that Men perform an 
the greateſt Actions. and neareſt approaching tho 
the Divinity, when they are Furious, Mad, and vic 
beſides themſelves ? We better our ſelves by the and 
Aſtoniſnment and Privation of Reaſon. The two vit 
natural Ways to enter into the Cabinet of the ing 
"Gods, and there to fore ſee the Courſe of Deſtiny 
are Fury and Sleep. This is pleaſant to conſider, 
By the Diftocation that Paſſions cauſe in our Rea. 
fon, we muſt become Vertuons : By its Extir- 
pation occaſioned by Madnefs, * as the Image of 
Death, we become Diviners and Prophets. I wy 
never fo willing to believe Philoſophy in any 
thing, as this. Tis a pure Enhuffaſm, where. 
with Sacred Truth has inſpir'd the Spirit of Phi. 
Tofophy, which makes it confeſs, contrary to its 
own Propoſition; that the moſt calm, compoſed 
and healthful Eſtate of the Soul, that PBI 
can ſeat it in, is not its beſt Condition. Our 
waking is more a Sleep, than Sleep it ſelf; our 
Wiſdom leſs Wife than Folly: Our Dreams ate 
worth more than our Meditation; and the worlt 
Place we can take is in our ſelves. But does not 
' Philoſophy think that we are Wiſe enough to 
conſider, that the Voice that the Spirit utters, 
when diſmiſt from Man, ſo clear- ſighted, ſo great, 
and fo perfect, and whilſt it is in Man terreſti . 
al, ignorant and dark, 1s a Voice proceeding 
from the Spirit of a dark, terreſtrial and igno- 
rant Man, and for this Reaſon a Voice not to be 
uſted and believed? I have no great Expert 
ence of theſe vehement Agitations, being of 
ſoft and heavy Complexion, the moſt of which | 
ſut prize the Soul on a ſudden, without giving | Du, 
leiſure to recollect ir ſelf, But the Paſſion, that Bl Nu 


is faid to be produc'd by Illneſs in the Hearts » Spur 
| yeun 
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oung Men, tho” it proceed leiſurely, and with 
a meaſured Progreſs, does evidently manifeſt to 
thoſe who have try'd to oppoſe its Power, the 
Violence our Judgment ſuffers in this Alteration 
and Converſion. I have formerly attempted to 
withſtand and repel it. For I am fo far from be- 
ing one of thoſe that invite Vices, that I do not 
ſo much as follow them, if they do not hale me 
alone : Iperceiv'd it to ſpring, grow and increaſe 
in deſpight of my Reſiſtance ; and at laſt, livin 
and ſeeing as I was, wholly to ſeize and poſſe 
me: ſo that, as if newly rous'd from Drunken- 
neſs, the Images of things began to appear ro me 
quite other than they were wont to be: I evi- 
dently ſaw the Perſon, I defired, grow and in- 
creaſe in Advantages of Beauty, and to expand 
and blow fairer by the influence of my Imagina- 
tion, and the Difficulties of my Attempt to grow 
more eaſie and ſmooth ; and both my Reaſon 
and Conſcience to be laid aſide: But this Fire 
being evaporated in an Inſtant, as from a flaſh of 
Lightning, I was aware that my Soul reſum'd an- 
other kind of Sight, and another ſort of Eſtate, 
and another Judgment. The Difficulties of my 
Retreat appear'd great and invincible, and the 
WH fame things had quite another Taſte and Aſpect, 
chan the heat of Deſire had preſented them to 
ve. Than which Pyrrbo himſelf knows nothing 
nore truly. We are never without Sickneſs. 
Aeues have their hot and cold Fits; from the 
Effects of an ardent Paſſion, we fall again to ſhi- 


rering. As much as I had adyanc'd, fo much I 
tetir'd. x 


Nuala ubi alterno procurrens gurgitt pontus, En. I. 1%s 
Nunc ruit ad terras ſcopuliſque ſuperjacit undam, | 
Spurzens, extremamque finu perfundit arenam : 

| Nunc 
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- Nunc rapidus retro, atque ęſtu revoluta reſorben; 


Saxa fugit, littuſque vade labente religuit. 


As ſpumy Neptune with repeated Waves, 
Nou the pale Sboar, and craggy Beaches la ves, 
And like a Drunkard vomits up the Sand, 

| That deepeſt lay, in beaving Tiaes to Land; 

And now retiring thence, as loud does roar, 
Sucking in Pebbles from the new waſh d Shoar, 


Now from the Knowledg of this Volubility of 


mine, I have accidentally. begot in my {elf ; 
certain Conſtancy of Opinions, and have not 
much altered thoſe that were firſt and natural in 


me : For what Appearance ſoever there may be 
: in Novelty, I do not eaſily . change, for fear 


loſing by the Bargain: And beſides, I am not 
capable of chuſing, I take other Men's Choice, 
and keep my ſelf in the Station wherein God has 
plac'd me, I could not otherwiſe keep my {elt 
fcom D Thus have I, by the 
grace of God, preferv/d my ſelf entire, without 
anxiety or trouble of Conſcience, amidſt ſo ma- 
y Sects and Diviſions, as our Age has producd. 
The Writings of the Ancients, the beſt Author 
I mean, being full and ſolid, tempt and carry 
me which way almoſt they will: He, that Ian 
reading, ſeems always to have the moſt Force, 
\ and I find that every one has Reaſon, tho they 
contradict one another. The Facility that good 
Wits have of rendcing every thing likely they 
would recommend ; and that nothing is ſo ſtrange 
to which they do not undertake to give Colout 
enough to deceive ſuch a Simplicity as mine, 
this does evidently ſhew the Weakneſs of their 
Teſtimony. The Heaven and the Stars bar? 


been three thouſand Years in Motion, and 3 
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the World were of that Belief, till Cleanthes the 
Samian, or (according to Theopbraſtus) Nicetas 
of Syracuſa unbethought him to maintain, that ic 
was the Earth that mov'd, turning about the Axis 
by che oblique Circle of the Zodiack. And Co- 
pernicus has in other Times ſo grounded this Do- 
arine, that it very regularly ſerves to all Aſtro- 
bgical Conſequences. What uſe can we make of 
this, if not, that we ought not much to care 
which is the true Opinion? And who knows but 
that a third, a thouſand Years hence, may over- 
throw the two former ? | 


Sic volvenda ætæs commuta tempora rerum, Lucr. I. 5. 
Quodque fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore, 

Porro aliud ſuce edit, & è contemptibus exit, 

Inque dies mags appetitur, floretque repertum 

Laudibus, & miro eſt mortales inter honore. 


"Things are ſo chang d by Revolution, 

That what had credit once, had after none, 
Jo which ſome other thing, deſpis d before, 
Succeeds, and prows in Vogue ſtill more and more, 
And once receiv'd, all Praiſe too little ſeems, 

So hipbly it is raisd in Mens Efteems, 


So that when any new Doctrine preſents it ſelf h new 
Jo us, we have great Reaſon to miſtruſt ; and to Onion: 
oonſider that before that was ſet on four, the“ 2 
coontraty had been generally received; and that 
ss that has been overthrown by this, a third In- Ariſtot!'s 
Jeention in time to come, may ſtart up which may Frinciples 
tums the ſecond. Before the Principles that — 
, W-riforle introduced were in Reputation, other 
Principles contented human Reaſon, as theſe 
: WH fativfie us now. What Patent have theſe People, 
| WI What particular Privilege, that the Carreer of out 
0 Invention 


rejected. 
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Invention muſt be ſtopped by them, and that to 


them ſhould appertain the Poſſeſſion of our whole 
future Belief ? They are. no more exempt from 
being thruſt out of doors than their Predeceſſor; 
were. When any one preſſes me with a new 
Argument, I ought to believe, that what I can- 
not anſwer, another can: For to believe all like. 
lyhoods that a Man cannot confute, is great Sim. 
plicity : It would by that means come to paſ;, 
that all the Vulgar (and we are all of the Vul. 
gar) would have their Belief as turnable as 3 
Weathercock : For the Soul being fo eaſie to be 
impoſed upon, and without any Reſiſtance, mult 
of force inceſſantly receive other and other Im. 
preflions, the laſt ſtill effacing all Footſteps, of 
that which went before. He that finds himſelf 
weak, ought to anſwer according to Practice, 
that he will ſpeak with his Connce/, or refer him- 
ſelf to the Wiſe, from whom he receiv'd his In- 


ſtruction. How long is it that Phyfick has been 


practiſed in the World? *Tis ſaid, that a new 
comer, call'd Paracelſus, changes and overthrows 
the whole Order of ancient Rules, and main 
tains that till now, it has been of no other uſe, 
but to kill Men. I do believe that. he will eaſily 
make this good: But I do not think it were Wil- 
dom to venture my Life in making tryal of his 
own Experience. We are not to believe every one 
( ſays the Precept) becauſe every one can ſay al 
hogs A Man of this Profeſſion of Novelties 
nz 


: and Phyſical Reformations, not long ſince rold 
-. me,that all th: Ancients were notoriouſly miſtaken in 
the Nature and Motions of the Winds, which be would 


evidently demonſtrate to me, if I would give him tht 
bearing. After I had with ſome Patience heard 
his Arguments, which were all full of likelyhood 
of Truth: What then, fail I, did. thiſe that ſails 


according 
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according to Theophraſtus make way Weſtward, 
when they had the Prow towards the Eaſt, did they 
go ſideward or backward ? That's Fortune, anſwered 
he; but ſo it u, that they were miſtaken. I then 
reply'd, that I bad rather follow Effects than Reaſon. 
Now ewe things that often interfere, and 


I have been told that in Geometry ( which pre- 

tends to have gain'd the higheſt. Point of certain- 
ty ob all Science) there are Demonſtrations found 
ſo inevitable, as ſubvert the Truth of all Expe- 
rience, As Faques Pelletier told me at my own 


Houſe, that. he had found out two Lines ſtretching 
themſelues one towards the other to meet, which ne- 


vertbele(s be affirmed, tho extended to all Inunity, could. 


never happen to touch one another ; and the Pyrrboni- 
bians make no other uſe of their Arguments and 
their Reafon, than to ruine the appearence of Ex- 
perience ; and tis a wonder, how far the ſup- 
pleneſs ot our Reaſon has followed them in this 
Deſign of controverting the Evidence of Effects. 
Fot they affirm, that we do not move, that we do 
not ſpeak, and that there is neither Weight nor Heat, 
with the ſame force of Argument, that we veri- 
fie. rae moſt likely things. Prolemy, who was a 
great Man, had eſtablith'd the Bounds of this 


World of ours : All the Ancient Philoſophers 


thought they had; the meaſure, of it, excepting 
ſome remote Iſles, that might eſcape their Know- 
ledge ? It had been Pyrrboniſm a, thouſand Years 
ago, to doubt the, Science of -Coſmography, and 


the Opinions that every one had thence recei- 
ved: It was Hereſie to hold the Antipodes; and 


behold in this age of outs there is an infinite Ex- 


tent of firm Land diſcovered; not an Iſland, or 
a. Greatneſs go, that we knew before. The Geo- 
graphers of our times ſtick not to aſſure us, that 


now all is found, all is ſeen ; 
Ms Nam 
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ons of his Reaſon, it were not very fooliſh to 


Several 
Opinions 
concernin 


the World. 


Num quod adeſt praſto placet, & pollere videtur, 
What preſent is, does pleaſe and ſetms the beſt, 


But the Queſtion is, whether, if Prolemy was 
therein formerly deceiv'd, upon the Foundati- 


truſt now in what theſe People ſay : And whe. 
ther it is not more like, that this great Body, 
which we call the World, is not quite another 
thing, than what we imagine. Plato ſays, that 
it changes countenance in all Reſpects: That the Hea- 
vens, the Stars, and the Sun, have all of them ſome. 
times motions retrograde to what we ſee, changing Ealt 
into Weſt. The Egyptian Prieſts told Herodotus, 
that from the time 7 their firſf King, which was ele. 
ven thouſand and odd years ( and they ſhew'd him the 


Effegies of all their Kings in Statues taken by the 


Life ) the Sun had four times altered his Courſe : That 
the'Sea and the Earth did alternately change into one 
another. Ariſtotle and Cicero, both ſay, that the 
Beginning of the World is undetermin d. And ſome 
amongſt us are of Opinion, that it has been from al 
Eternity, is mortal, and renewed again by ſeveral Vi- 
ciſſitudes ? calling Solomon and Iſaiah to witneks : 
To evade thoſe oppoſitions, that God has once 
been a Creator without a Creature; that he has had 
nothing to do, that he has contradicted that Va- 
cancy, by putting his Hand to this Work; and 
that conſequently he is ſubject to Change. In the 
moſt famous of the Greek Schools, the World is 
taken for a God, made by another Ged greater 
than he, and is compoſed of a Body and a Soul, 
fix d in his Center, and dilating himſelf by muſi- 
cal numbers ts his · Circumſerence: Divine, in- 
nitely Happy, and infinitely Great, — 
Er 4a 1 
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Wiſe and Eternal. In him are other Gods, the 
Sea, the Earth, tlie Stars, who entertain one an- 
other with a harmonious and perpetual agitati- 

on and divine Dante : Sometimes meeting, ſome- 
times retiring from one another; concealing and 
diſcovering themſelves, changing their Order, 
one while before, and another behind. Heracli- 
ths Was poſitive that the World was compos d of 
Fire, and by the order of Deſtiny was one Day to be * 1 
enflam d and conſum d in Fire, and then to be again Pu 1 
renew d. And Apuleius ſays of Men: Sigillatins 
mortales, cunctim per petui. That they are Mortal in 
particular, and Immortal in general. Alexander writ 
to his Mother the Narration of an Egyptian Prieſt 
drawn from their Monuments, teſtifying the 
Antiquity of that Natios to be infinite, and com- 1 
prizing the Birth and Progrefs of other Coun- = 
tries. Cicero and Diodorus lay, that in their time 
the Chaldees kept a Regiſter of four hundred thouſand 
and odd Years. Ariſtotle, Pliny, and others, that 
Zoroaſter flouriſhed fix thouſand years before Plato's 
time. Plato lays, rhat they of the City of Sais have 
Records in Writing of eight thouſand Years: And 
that the City of Athens was built a thouſand years be- 
fore the ſaid City of Sais: Epicurus, that at the 
ſome time things are here in the poſture we ſee, they 
are alike and in the ſame manner in ſeveral other 
Worlds, Which he would have delivered with 
greater Aſſurance, had he ſeen the Similitude 
and Concordance of the new diſcovered World 
of the Weſt- Indies, with ours preſent and paſt in 
lo many ſtrange Examples. In earneſt, confi- 
dering what is arriv'd at our knowledge from the 
courſe of this terreſtrial Polity, I have often 
wondred to ſee in fo vaſt a diſtance of Places and 
Times, ſuch a Concurrence of ſo great a number 
of popular and wild Opinions, and of ſavage 
Manners and Beliefs, —_ by no means ſeem 
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to proceed from our natural Meditation. Human 
Wit is a greater Worker of Miracles. But this 
Relation has moreover; I know not what of Ex- 
traordinary in it, tis found to be in Names allo, 

and a thouſand other things. For they found 
Nations there (that (for ought we know ) ne- 
— ver heard of us) where Circumciſion was in 
25 uſe: Where there were States and ſtrict Civil 
SGovernments maintain d by Women only, with- 

- out Men: Where Feaſts and Lent were repreſent- 
ed, to which was added the Abſtinence from 
Women: Where our Croſſes were ſeveral ways 

in Repute : Where they were made uſe of to 

honour and adorn their Sepultures, where they 

Sr An- were erected, and namely that of St. Andrew, to 
croſs. protect themſelves from Nocturnal Vitions, and 
ro lay upon the Cradles of the Infants againſt 

2 Inchantments: Elſewhere there was found one 
Acreſ of Wood of very great Stature, which was a- 
264, dor'd for the God of Rain; and that a great way 
Rain. into the firm Land, where there were ſeen an ex. 
preſs Image of our ſhriving-Prieſts, with the uſe 

of Miters, the Cœlibacy of Prieſts, the Art of 
Divination by-the Entrails of Sacrific'd Beaſts, 
Abſtinence. from all ſorts. of Fleſh and Fiſhin 

their diet, the manner of Priefts Officiating in a 
particular and not a vulgar Language : And this 
fancy, that the firſt God was diſhonoured by a 
ſecond, his younger Brother : That they were 
Created with all forts of Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niencies, which have ſince been taken from them 

for theit Sins, their Territory chang'd and their Gre 


| prog natural condition made worſe. That they were wiel 
Mord. of old overwhelm'd by the Inundation of Water mol 
from Hearen; that but few Families eſcaped, Bon 


who retired into Caves of high Mountains, the War 
Mouths of which they ſtopp'd; that the Waters ther 


could 
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could not get in, having ſhut up, together with 
themſelves, ſeveral ſorts of Animals; That when 
they perceiv'd the Rain to ceaſe, they ſent out 
Dogs, which returning clean and wet, they 
judg'd that the Water was not much abated : At- 
terward ſending out others, and ſeeing them re- 
turn dirty, they iſſued out to re- people the 
World, which they found only full of Ser- 
pents. In one place they met with the perſua- be day of 
ſion of a day of Judgment; inſomuch that they Fudgmens. 
were marvellouſly diſpleas'd at the Spaniards for 
diſcompoſing the bones of the Dead, in rifling 
the Sepultures for Riches, ſaying that thoſe Bones 
ſo diſorder' d, could not eaſily rejoyn : The Trat- 
fick by Exchange, and no other way, Fairs and 
Markets for that end: Dwarfs and deform'd People Dwarfs 4 
for the ornament of the Tables of Princes: The pro 
uſe of Falconry according to the Natures of their 
Hawks ; tyrannical Subſidies ; Curioſity in Gar- 
dens, Dances, tumbling Tricks, Muſick of In- 
ſtruments, Armories, Tennis Courts, Dice and Divers 
Lotteries, wherein they are ſometimes ſo eager 1 f 
and hot, as to ſtake and play themſelves and their 
Liberty: Phyſick. no otherwiſe, than by Charms: 

And the way of writing in Cypher : The Belief of 

only one firſt Man, the Father of all Nations: 

The Adoration of one God, who formerly liv'd Adoration 
a Man in perfect Virginity, Faſtiog and Peni- of e God 
tence, preaching the Law of Nature, and the Ce. ae Men. 
remonies of Religion; and that vaniſhed from the 

World without a Natural Death ; the Opinion of 

Gyants ; the Cuſtom of making themſelves Drunk 

with their Beverages, and drinking to the ut- 

moſt ; The religious Ornaments painted with 

Bones and dead Mens Sculls : Surplices, Holy 

Water ſprinkled, Wives and Servants who preſent 
themſelyes with Emulation, to be Burnt and In- 
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terr'd with the dead Husband or Maſter: a Law 
by which the Eldeſt fucceeds to all the Eſtate, 
no other Proviſion being made for the Younger, 
but Obedience : The Cuſtom that upon Promo. 
tion to a certain Office of great Authority, the 
Promoted is to take upon him a new Name, and 
to leave that he had before: Another to ſtrew 
Lime upon the Knee of the New-born Child; 
with theſe Words, From Duſt thou cameſt, and ty 
Dwft thou muſt return : As alſo the Art of Augury, 
Theſe vain Shadows of our Religion, which are 
obſervable in ſome of theſe Examples, are Teſti- 
monies of its Dignity and Divinity. It is not on- 
ly in ſome ſort Inſinuated into all the Infidel Na. 


tion on this ſide of the World, by a certain Imi- 


A new ſort 
of Purga- 
tory, 


ration, but in the fore-nam'd Barbarians alſo, as 
by a common and ſupernatural Infpiration : For 
we find there the Belief of Purgatory, but of a 
new Form; that which we give to the Fire, they 
give to the Cold, and imagine that the Souls are 
Purg'd and Puniſh'd by the rigour of an exceſ- 


five Coldngſs. And this Example puts me in 


mind of another pleafant Diverſity : For as there 
were in that Place ſome People who took a Pride 
to ſtrip and unmuffle the Glands of their Inſtru- 
ments, and clipt off the Prepuce after the Mabo- 
metan and Fewiſh manner; there. were others, 
who made ſo great Conſcience of laying it bare, 
that they carefully purs'd it up with little Srings, 


to keep that end from peeping into_the Air. And 


of this other Diverſity, that whereas we to ho- 
nour Kings and Feſtivals, put on the beſt Cloths 
we have: In ſome Regions, to expreſs their Dit- 
parity and Submiſſion to their King, his Subject; 


preſent themſelves before him in their vileſt Ha- 


dits, and entring his Palace, throw ſome old tat- 


ter'd Garment over their better Apparel, to vr 
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end that all the Luſtre and Ornament may ſole- 

ly remain in him. But to proceed; if Nature 
incloſe within the Bounds of her ordinary Pro- 
greſs, the Beliefs, Judgments and Opinions of 
Men, as well as all other things: If they have 
their Revolution, their Seaſon, their Birth and 
Death, like Cabbage-Plants : If the Heavens 

itate and rule them at their Pleaſure, what 
Magiſterial and Permanent Authority do we at- 
tribute to them? If we experimentally ſee, that 
the Form of our Beings depends upon the Air, 
upon the Climate, and upon the Soil where we 
are born: And not only the Colour, the Sta- 
ture, the Complexion and the Countenances, 
but moreover the very Faculties of the Soul it 
ſelf: Et plaga Czli non ſolum ad robur corporum, ſed Veget.l.1. 
etiam animorum facit: The Climate is of great Effica- Cap. 2. 
cy not only to tbe ſtrength of Bodies, but to that of Souls 
alſo, ſays Vegetius: And that the Goddeſs who 
founded the City of Athens choſe to ſituate it in 
a temperature of Air fit to make Men prudent, 
as the Egyptian Prieſts told Solon : Athenis tenue Cicero de 
Celum: Ex qua etiam acutiores putantur Attici © Craſ- Fato. 
ſum Thebis: Itaque pingues Tbhebani, & walentes : 
The Air of Athens & ſubtle and thin ; from whence 
alſo the Athenians are reputed to be more acute : 
And at Thebes more groſs and thick ; wherefore the 
Thebans are look'd upon as more heavy-witted, and 
more ſtrong: In ſuch ſort that as the Fruits and 
Animals differ, the Men ſhould alſo be more or 
leſs Warlike, Juſt, Temperate and Docile, here 
given to Wine, elſewhere to Theft or Unclean- 
neſs: Here inclin'd to Superſticion ; elſewhere 
to Miſcreahcy : In one place to Liberty, in an- 
other to Servitude ; capable of one Science or 
of one Arc, Dull or Ingenious, Obedient or 
Mutinous, Good or Ill, according as the place 
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where they are ſeated inclines them, and aſſume 


2 


a new Complexion, if remov'd, like Trees: 
Which was the reaſon, why Cyrus would not 
grant the Perſians leave to quit their rough and 
craggy Country to remove to another more plea. 


ſant and plain: Saying, that fertile and tender Soil: 


made Men Effeminate and Soft, If we ſee one 
while one Art, and one Belief flouriſh, and an- 
other while another, through ſome Ccaleſtial 
Influence : Such an Age toproduce ſuch Natures, 
and to incline Mankind to ſuch and ſuch a Pro- 
penfion': The Spirits of Men one while gay, and 
another grum ; like our Fields, what becomes of 
all thoſe fine Prerogatives we ſo footh our ſelves 
withal : Seeing that a wiſe Man may be miſta- 
ken: a hundred Men, a hundred Nations, nay 


that even Human Nature it ſelf, as we believe, 


is many Ages wide in one thing or another, 
what alſurances have we that ſhe ſometimes is 
not miſtaken, or not in this very Age of ours? 
Methinks, that amongſt other Teſtimonies of 
our Imbecility, this ought not to be forgotten, 
that Man cannot, by his own Wiſh and Defire, 
find out what is neceflary for him, that not in 
Fruition only, butin Imagination and Wiſh, we 
cannot agree about what we would have to ſa- 
tisfie and content us. Let us leave it to our own 
Thought to cut out and make up at Pleaſure: 


Ie cannot fo much as'covet what is proper for it, 
and ſatisſie it ſell. 


—— guid enim ratione timemus | 
Aut cupimus ? Duill tam dextro fede concipis, ut it 
Conatus non pæniteat; votique peracti ? 
For what with Reaſon does 2 or fear, 
undertake upon a Ground ſo ell WT 
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That afterward he may not well repent 

Both the Attempt, and the deſir d Event. 
And therefore. it was, that Socrates begg'd no- 23 
thing of the Gods, but what they knew to be,,, 7 
beft for him. And the both privace and publick 
Prayers of the Lacedemonians were only ſimply 
to obtain good and uſeful things, referring the 
Choice and Election of them, to the Diſcretion 


of the Supream Power. 


Conjugium petimws, partumque Uxors, at illis © Ibid, 


Notum qui pueri, qualiſque futura ſit Uxor. 


Fe pray for Wives and Children, they above 
Know only, when we have them, what they'll prove. 


And Cbriſtiaus, pray to God, that bis Will may be 
done: That they may not fall into the Inconve- 
nience the Poet feins of King Midas. He pray d 
to the Gods, that all he touch d might be turn d into 
Gold: His Prayer was beerd, his Wine was Gold, 
bis Bread was Gold, aud the Feathers of his Bed, bis 
Shirt, and Cloths were turn d into Gold; ſo that he 
found himſelf tuin'd and overwhelm'd with the 
Fruition of his Deſire, and being enrichd with 
an intolerable Wealth, was fain to unpray his 
Prayers : n | 


Ovid. 


Attonitus novitate mali, diveſque, miſerque, * 
| „1. 11. 


Effugere optat opes, & que modo voverat odit, 


Aſtoniſh'd at the ſtrangeneſs of the ill, 

To be ſo rich, yet miſerable ſtill ; 

He wiſhes now he gguld bs Wealth evade, 
And bates the thing for which before he pray d. 
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To inſtance in my ſelf; being young, I deſird 
The Order of Fortune above all things the Order of St. Ai. 
i „ chael ; which was then the utmoſt diſtinction of 
biebefiem Honour amongſt the French Nobles, and ver 
in France. rare. She pleaſantly gratified my longing. Inſtead 
| of raiſing me, and lifting me up from my own 

place to attain to it, ſhe was much kinder to me, 
tor ſhe brought it ſo low, and made it fo cheap, 
that it ſtoopt down to my Shoulders, and lower, 
Cleobs and Biton, Trophonius and Agamedes, having 
requeſted, the firſt of their Goddeſs, the laſt of 
their God, a Recompence wortby of their Piety, had 
Death for a Reward : So differing are heavenly 
Opinions concerning what is fit for us; for our 
God might grant us Riches, Honours, Life and 
Health ſometimes to our own hurt : For every 
thing that is pleaſing to us, is not always good 
for us; if he ſends us Death, or an increaſe of 
Fſal. 23. Sickneſs inſtead of a Cure, Virga tua, & baculy 
tuns ipſa me conſolata ſunt : Thy Rod and thy Stf 
bave cemforted me: He does ĩt ! the Rule of his 

Providence, which better and more certainly 

diſcerns what is proper for us, than we can do; 

and we ought to take it in good part, as coming 
from a wiſe and moſt amicable Hand. 


Juv. Sat. —— Si conſilium vis, 
ad Permittis ipſis expendere numinibus quid 


Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris ; 
Charjor eſt illis homo, quam (6bi. © 


thoal't be rul'd, leave to the Gods in Pray'rs | 
To weigh what's fit for us in our Affairs, 
For Man to them, by infinite degrees, 
Than he is to himſelf, far dearer is. 
For to require Honours d Commands, is to 
require that he may throw you into a Battel, 0 
n e yet 
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ou upon a caſt at Dice, or ſomething of the 
like nature, whereofthe iſſue is to you unknown, 
and the Fruit doubtful. There is no ſo ſharp and 
violent Diſpute amongſt the Philoſophers, as about 
the Queſtion of. the Sovereign good of Man * From 
whence, by the calculation of Varro, two hun- 
dred and fourſcore Sefs. Qui autem de ſummo Cic, de 
bono diſſentit, de tota Pbiloſopbiæ ratione diſputat. Fin. lib. 5+ 
For, whoever enters into Controverſie concerning the | 
ſupream good, diſputes upon the whole reaſon of Pbi- 

boſophy. 


Tres mibi convive prope diſſentire videntur, Hor. lib. r. 
Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato, _ Epiſt, 2. 
Duid dem? Quid non dem? Renuis tu quod jubet 

alter : 


Quod petis, id ſane eſt inviſum, acidumque duobus. 


T invite three Gueſts of differing Palates home 
Toa Man's Table, ſure is Troubleſome ; 

What one likes, thou diſſik ſt: What ſhall I do; 
And what thou lib t, diſlikes rhe other two. 


Nature ſhould ſay the ſame to their Conteſts and 
Debates. Some ſay that our well-being lies in 
Vertue, others in Pleaſure, others in your ſubmit- 
ting to Nature: One in Knowledge, another in 
being exempt from Pain, another in not ſuffering our 
ſelves to be carried away by Appearances : and this 


Fancy ſeems to have ſome relation co that of the 
Ancient Pythagoras. | 


| Hor. lib. . 
Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numaci, Epiſt. s. 
Solaque quæ 1 facere, & ſervare beatum. 


Nothing i admire's the only thing 1 know 
Can make us happy, and can keep us [0, 
LEES WH 5 vt i 34 Which 
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Which is the drift of the Pyrrbonian Sect. Arxiſto- 
tle attributes the admiring of nothing to Magna. 
nimity. And Arceſilaus ſaid, that Conſtancy, and a 
right inflexible ſtate of Judgment, were the true 
Goods : But that Conſent and Application the Evili; 


and there. it is true, in being thus poſitive, and 
eſtabliſhing it by a certain Axiom, he quitted 
Pyrrboniſm. For the Pyrrbonians, when they ſay 


that the Ataraxy, which is the Immobility of 
Judgment, is the ſoverign Good; do not deſign to 
ſpeak it affirmatively ; but that the ſame Motion 
of Soul which makes them avoid Precipices, and 
take ſhelter from the Cold, preſents them ſuch a 


ples to their own Precepts, in memorable Acci- 
dents, and upon exemplary Occaſions. What: 


Beautiful and uſeful Work that would be! As to 


what remains, it it be from our ſelves that ue 
are to extract the Rules of our Manners, upon 
what a Confuſion do we throw our ſel ves? For 
that which our Reaſon adviſes us to, as the molt 
probable, is generally for every one to obey the Laws 
of his Country, as it was that of Socrates, inſpird, 
as he pretends himſelf, by a Divine Counſel. 


And by that what would it ſay, if not _ our 
Jury 
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Duty bas no other Rule but what is accidental? 
Truth ought to have a like and univerſal Viſage : 
If Man could know Equity and Fuſtice, that it 
had a Body and a true Being, he would not fet- 
ter it to the Conditions of this Country or that, 
It would not be from the Whimſies of the Perſi- 
ans Or Indians that Vertue would receive its Form. 
There is nothing more, ſubject to perpetual 
Agitation than the Laws. Since the time that I 
was born, I have known thoſe of the Engliſh, 
our Neighbours, three or four times chang'd, 
not only in matters of Civil Regiment, which is 
the only thing wherein Conſtancy is diſpenſed 
with, but in the moſt important Subject that can 

de, namely Religion. At which I am the more 
troubled, and of which I am the more aſhamed, 
becauſe it is a Nation, with whom thoſe of my 
Province have formerly had ſo great Familiarity 

and Acquaintance ; that there yet remains in my 
Houſe ſome Footſteps of our ancient Kindred. 

And here with us at Home, I have known a 

thing that was Capital, to become Lawful ; and 

we that hold others are likewiſe according to 

the chance of War, in a Poſſibility of being 
found one Day guilty of High-Treaſon, both 
Divine and Human ; ſhould the Juſtice of our 
Arms fall into the Power of Injuſtice : And after 

a few Years Poſſeſſion, taking a quite contrary 
Being. How could that ancient God more clear- Apollo, 
ly accuſe the Ignorance of human Knowledg 
concernipg the Divine Being, and give Men to 
underſtand, that their Religion was but a thing of 

their own Contrivance, uſeful as a Bound to 
their Society, than declaring as he did to thoſe 

Who came to his Tripod for Inſtruction : That eve- 

J ones true Worſhip was that which he found in Uſe in 

the Place where be chanc'd to be? O God, what infi- 


nite 
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nite Obligation have we to the Bounty of our 
Sovereign Creator, for having diſabus'd our Be. 
lief from wandring and arbitrary Devotions, and 
for having ſeated it upon the Eternal Foundati. 
on of the Holy Word? But what will then PH 


loſopby ſay to us in this Neceflity 2 Why, that we 


follow the Laws of our Country, that is to ſay 


this floating Sea of the Opinions of a Republick 
or a Prince, that will paint out Juſtice for me in 


as many Colours, and reform it as many ways x 


Natural 


by which they can argue, or infer ſome 


there are changes of Paſſions in themſelves. | 


cannot ſuffer my Judgment to be flexible. Wha 
a kind of Bounty is that which I ſhall ſee one 
Day in Repute, and that to Morrow ſhall be in 
none, and that the croſſing of a River ſhall be 
made a Crime? What Truth is it that theſe 
Mountains impale, and keep it from the Word 
beyond them? But they are pleaſant, when to 
give ſome certainty to the Laws, they ſay, thi 
there are ſome firm, perpetual, and immoveable, which 
they call Natural, that are imprinted in human lil 
by the Condition of their own proper Being, and thok 
ſome reckon three, ſome four, ſome more, ſon: 
leſs, a ſign that it is a Mark as doubtful as the 
reſt. Now they are ſo unfortunate (for wha 
can I call it elſe but Misfortune ) that of ſo inf. 
nite a number of Laws, there ſhould not be 


found one at leaſt, that Fortune, and the Teme. 


tity of Chance, has ſuffered ta- be univerſally 
ceiv d by the conſent of all Nations? They att, 
Iſay, ſo Miſerable, that of theſe tree or four {e 
lect Laws, there is not ſo much as one that | 


not contradicted and diſown'd, not only by ons 


Nation but by many. Now the only ety 


aw! 


20 be Natural, is the univerſality of 'Approbati 
on; for we ſhould without Doubt follow A 
0779 R N which 


us, th 
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which Nature had truly ordain d us; and not on- 
ly every Nation, but every particular Man would 
reſent the Force and Violence that any one 
honld do him, who would tempt him to any 
thing contrary to this Law. Let them produce 
me but one of this Condition: Protagoras and 
Ariſto, gave no other Eſſence to the Juſtice of 
Laws, than the Authority and Opinion of the Legi- 
ſlator, and that theſe laid afide, the honeſt and the 
god would hoſe their Qualities, and remain empty 
Names of indifferent things, Tbraſymachus in Plato 
is of Opinion, that there is no other Right but the 
convenience of the Superior. There is not any thing 
wherein the World is ſo various, as in Laws and 
Cuſtoms ; ſuch a thing is abominable here, which 
is elſewhere in Eſteem, as in Lacedæmonia, the 
dexterity of Stealing. Marriages within the for- 
bidden Degrees are capitally interdicted amongſt 
Wus, they are elſewhere in Honour. 


Gente, efſe feruntur, | Ovid Mer. 
In quibus & nato genitrix, & nata Parenti, lib. 10. 
Jungitur, & pietas geminato creſcit amore. | 


There are ſome Nations in the World, tis ſaid 
Where Fathers Daughters, Sons their Mothers wed, 
And their Affections ſtill do higher riſe 

More firm and conſtant by theſe double ties. 


The Murther of Infants, Murther of Fathers, 
ommunication of Wives, Traffick of Robberies, 
Licence inall ſorts of Voluptuouſneſs : Finally, 
here is nothing ſo extream, that is not allow'd 
dy the Cuſtom, and the common Uſance of ſome 
Nation or other. It is credible, that there are 
atural Laws, but they are loſt in us; this fine 
uman Reaſon every where ſo eng « 
elf 


— 
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ſelf ro govern and command, as to ſhuffle and 
confound the Face of things; according to its 
own Vanity and Inconſtancy. Nbil itaque am. 
plius noſtrum eft ; quod noftrum dico, artis eſt : There. 
fore nothing is any more truly ours : What we call our: 
belongs to Art. Subjects have divers Luſtres, and 
divers Conſiderations ; and from thence the di- 
verſity of Opinions principally proceeds. One 
Nation confiders a Subject in one Aſpect, and 
ſtops there, another takes it from another Pro. 
The Bodies ſpect. There is nothing of greater horror to be 
of ibeir d imagin'd, than for a Man to eat his Father; and 
ceaſed Fa- yet the People, whoſe ancient Cuſtom it was ſo 

| 1 to do, look d upon it as a teſtimony of Piety and 
People and Natural Affection, ſeeking thereby to give their 
why, Progenitors the'moſt worthy and honourable $e. 
pulture; ſtoring up in themſelves, and as i 
were in their own Marrow, the Bodies and Re. 

licks of their Fathers ; and in ſome ſort regene- 

rating them by Tranſmutation into theic living 
Fleſh, by Means of Nouriſhment and Digeſtion, 

- Tris eaſie to conſider what a Cruelty and Abo- 
mination it muſt have appear'd to be to Men pol- 

ſeſt and Imbute with this Superſtition, to throw 

their Father's remains to the Corruption of the Lua 
Earth, and the Nouriſhment of Beaſts and Spes 
Theft a!- Worms. Lycurgus conſider d in Theft, the Vive 


lowed by city, Diligence, Boldneſs and Dexterity of Pur O E 
4 loining any thing from our 1 % and the Hor 
* Utility that redounded to the ublick, that eve And 


ry one might look more narrowly to the Con. 
ſervation of what was his own, * believed, Ther 
that from his double Inſtitution of Aiſaulcng 
and Defending, advantage was to be made tf 
Military Diſcipline (which was the principal 
- Science and Vertue, to which he would inute 


that Nation) of greater Conſideration _ > 
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diſorder and injuſtice of taking another Man's Ls 
Goods. Dionyſins the Tyrant, offered Plato a 4 perfum'd 
Robe of the Perſian faſhion, long, damask d, and Robe refu- 
perfum'd, Plato refus'd it, ſaying, That being born 5 prac 
4 Man, be would not willingly dreſs himſelf in Mo- cepted by 
man's Cloaths ; but Ariſtippus accepted. it with this Ariſtip- 
Anſwe., That no Accomrement could corrupt à chaſte pus. 
Courage, His Friends reproaching him with 
Meawneſs of Spirit, for laying it no more to Heart, 
that Dionyſius had ſpit in his Face; Fiſher men laid 
he, ſuffer themſelves to be daſh'd with the Waves of 
the Sea from Head to Foot to catch a Gudgeon. Dio- 

enes was waſhing Cabbages, and ſeeing him paſs 

y ;/If thou could}# live on Cabbage, laid he, rhou 
wouldſt not fawn upon a rant. To whom Ariſtip- 
pue replied, And if thou kneweſt bow to live among ſt 
Men, thow wouldſt not be waſhing Cabbages. Thus 
Reaſon finds appearance for divers Effects. Tis 
a Pot with two Ears, that a Man may take by 

the Right or Leſt. - 


Bello armantur equi: bellum hac armenta minantur: 
Sed tamen iidem olim curru ſuccedere ſueti 
Luadrupedes, & frena jugo concordia ferre, 

Spes eſt pact. 


O Earth, it is thy Womb, that War does bear, 
Horſes are arm'd for ; Herds do threaten War : 
And yet theſe Brutes having with Patience bore 
The Yoak, and yielded to the Reins before, 
There's hopes of Peace. 


Solon, being importun'd by his Friends not to Solon's 
powerleſs and unprofitable Tears for the Tears for 
death of his Son: I is for that Reaſon, that I the 71 _— 
re juſtly ſhed them, (aid he, becauſe they are pow- 


erleſe 


—bellum, 6 terra hoſpita portas, Ene. I. 3. 
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' The Mow erleſs and unprofitable. Socrates his Wife; exaſpe. 
== my 4 8 rated her Grief by this Circuniftance. 0b, ks 
* Wiſe, unjuſtly do theſe avicked Fudge: put bim to Death 
uh; replied he, badft thou rather they ſhould juſt] 
A Sax exteute me? We have our Eats bord; the Greek, | 
Ca m, look d upon that as a mark of Slavery. We re- 
* A tire in private to enjoy our Wives, the Indian: 
, _ #&do it in publick: The Scytbians immolated Stran- 
6 gers in their Temples, elſewhere Temples were 
a Refuge. 461-1 


Þ | Om 4 Inde furor vulgi, quod numina Dicinorum 
Seat. 17. Ollit quiſque locus, cum ſolos credat ha bendos 
FT Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 9 9 


This tis the Fury that creates, 

- That dll their Neighbours Gods each Nation bates; 
And that the more, becauſe conceive they do 
None but their own ſhould be reputed ſo. 


+ T have heard of a Judge, that where he met with 
ad a ſharp Conflict betwixt Bartolus and Baldus, and 
ſome Point controverted with many Contrarie- 
ties, writ in the Margent of his Book; A que 
ſtion for @ Friend, that is to ſay, that Truth was 
there ſo controverted and diſputed, that in 4 
like Cauſe, he might Favour which of the Par- 

ties he thought fit: Twas only for want of Wit, 

that he did not Write, 4 Queſtion for 4 Friend, 
throughout. The Advocates and Judges of out 
Times, find Biaſs enough in all Cauſes to ac- 
commodate them to what they themſelves thiok 

fit: In ſo infinite a Science, depending upon 

| the Authority of ſo many Opinions, and fo at- 
| bitrary a Subject, it cannot wy but that of Ne- 
ceſſity, an extream Confuſion of Judgments mult 
2 ariſe. There is alſo hardly any Suit fo clear, 
=_ WI 


wherein 
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wherein Opinions do not very much differ ; 
what one Court has determin'd, another deter- 
mines quite contrary, and it ſelf contrary to that 
at another time. Of which we ſee very fre- 
quent Examples, which is a marvellous Blemiſh _, 
to the Ceremonious Authority and Luſtre of our 
Juſtice, not to ſtick to poſitive Sentences, but to 
run from Judge to Judge, and Court to Court, 
to decide one and the ſame Cauſe. As co the 
liberty of Philoſophical Opinions concernin 
Vice and Vertue, tis not neceſſary to be inſiſt 
upon ; and wherein are found many Opinions 
that are better conceal'd than publiſh'd to weak 
Spirits: Arceſilaus laid, that in Fornication it was Cicero 
”o matter where, or with whom it was committed, Tuſc. lib, 
Et obſcenas voluptates, ſi natura requirit, non genere, 
aut loco, aut ordine, ſed forma, ætate, figura meti- 
d Epicurus patat, ne amores quidem ſanctos d ſa- 
piente alienos eſſe arbitrantur; Quæramus ad quam uſ- 
que ætatem juvenes amandi fint. And obſcene Plea- 
ſures, if Nature requires, Epicurus thinks are not to 
be megſur d, either by Kind, Place, or Order, but by 
Age and Beauty. Neither are Holy Loves thong be 
to be frangers to Wiſe Men; we are to enquire til 
what Age young Men are to be lov d. Theſe two 
laſt Stoical Quotations, and the reproach that 
Diogarchus threw in the Teeth of Plato himſelf 
yo this Account, ſhew how much the ſound- 
eſt Philoſopby indulges Licences and Exceſs, ve- 
ry remote from the common Uſance. Law: de- 
rive their Authority from Poſſeſſion and Uſance: 
'Tis dangerous to trace them backwatrd to their 
beginning; they grow great, and ennoble them- 
ſelves, like our Rivers y running: But follow Zar Au- 
them upward to their Source, tis but a little bet by 
Spring, ſcarce diſcernible, that ſwells thus, and Cen. 
thus fortifies it ſelf by growing Old. Do but 

Cs conſult 


186 N fontalgw, ES Bock Il 
confult the ancient Conſiderations chat gave the 
firſt Motion to this famous Torrent ſo full of 
Dignity and Reverenct ; you will find them ſo 
light and weak, that it is no wonder if theſe Peo- 
ple, Who weigh and feduce every thing to Rea. 
fon, and who admit nothing by Authority, 0. 
upon Truft, haye their Judgments very remote 
and differing from thoſe of the Publick. It is 
no wonder if People, who take their Pattem 
from the firſt Image of Nature, ſhould in moſt 
of their Opinions ſwerve frem the common Path: 
As for Example, few amongft them would have 
appfov'd of the ſtrict Conditions of our Marria. 
ges, and moſt of them have been tor having 
Wives in common, and without Obligation: 
They would refuſe dur Ceremonies. Chryſnn 
faid, That à certain Philoſopher would have made « 
dozen Somerſaultt, and rurd'd up his Tail-withont tis 
Breeches, for à doxem of Olives. That Philoſopher 
would hardty have advis' d Callifthenes- to have 
Tefus'd Hippoclides the fair Agariſta his Daughter, 
for having ſeen him ſtand on his Head upon a 


Him, and adding ro dis Conſolations and Rev 
ts, the Example of 'his own Liberty, falling 


8 10 do ig. Private, che Stoicks call Foppery; ant 
To mice it, and to deſt as to conceal 
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fires publiſh and proclaim of our Actions, they 
reputed a, Vice, The other thought it was to 
undervalue the Myſteries of Venus, to draw them 
out of her private Oratory, to expoſe them to 
the view of the People : And that to bring them 
out from behind the Curtain, was to loſe them. 
Modeſty is a thing of Weight, Secrecy, Reſer- 
vation and Circumſcription are Parts ot Eſteem. 
Pleaſure did very ingeniouſly, when under the 
viſor of Vertue, ſhe ſued not to be proftituted 
in the open Streets, trodden under Foot, and 
expoſed to the publick View, wanting the Dig- 
nity and Convenience of her private Cabinets. 
Hence ſome ſay, that to put down publick Stews, 
is not only to diſperſe Fornication into all Places 
that was .confin'd to one, but moreover, by the 
Difficulty to incite wild and wanton People to 
this Vice. , 


Adzchus es Aufidia qui vir, Corvine, faiſti, Mart. 
Rivalis fuerat qui tuus ille wir eff. lib. z. 
Cur aliena placet tibi, que tua non placet Uxor EPS. 6h 

Nunquid ſecurus non potes arrigere ? 


This Experience diverſiſies it ſelf in a thouſand 
Examples. | 


Nullus in Urbe fait tota, qui tangere vellet Matt. Ii . 
Uxorem gratu, Cæciliane, tuam, Epig. 74. 

Dum licuit: ſed nunc poſitis cuſtodibus, ingen: | 
Turba fututorum eff, Ingenioſus homo es. 


A Philoſopher being taken in the very AR, and 
akt what he was doing, coldly reply'd, I am 
planting Aan; no more bluſhiug to be ſo caught, 
than if they had found him planting Garlick. 
It is, I ſuppoſe, out 3 d{ tenderneſs and reſpeR 
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to the natural Modeſty of Mankind, that a great 

and religious Author is of Opinion, that this 4 

is ſo neceſſarily bound ts Privacy and Shame, that he 

cannot perſuade bim{elf there could be any abſolute Per. 

formance in thoſe Impudent Embraces Z the Cynicks, 

TheEmbre- hut that they only made it their Bu ineſs to repreſent 

mb ba» laſci viaus Geſtures of Luſt ; io maintain the Impy. 
Aude tence of their Schools Profeſſion 3 and that to je wha 

2 Shame had with-held, it was afterward neceſſary fu 

Febr. them to withdraw into the Shade. But he had 

not choroughly examin'd their Debauches ; for 

Diogenes,playing the Beaſt with himſelf inPublick, 

wich d in the preſence of all that ſaw him, tha 

be could fill his Belly by that Exerciſe. To thoſe 

who ask d him, Why be did not find out a more con- 

modious Place to Eat in, than the open Street ; he 

made Anſwer, Becauſe I am bungry in the open 

Streer. The Women Philoſophers, who mixt 

with their Se&, mixt alſo wich their Perſons in 

all Places without Reſervation: And Hippardis 

was not receiv'd into Crates his Society, but up- 

on Condition, that ſhe ſhould in all things fob 

low the Uſances and Cuſtoms of his Rule. Thele 
Philoſophers ſet a great price upon Vertue, and 
renounce all other Diſcipline but che Moral: 

And yet in all their Actions, they attributed the 
Sovereign Authority to the Election of their 

Sage, and above the Laws, and gave no other 

curb to Voluptuouſneſs, but Moderation only, 

and the Conſervation of the Liberty of other. 
Heraclitus and Protagoras, foraſmuch as Wige 
ſeem d bitter to the Sick, and pleaſant to 4 
Sound, the Rudder crooked in the Water, an 

ſtrait when out, and ſuch like contrary Appeat- 

ances as are found in Subjects, argued =_ 
thence, That all Subjects bad in themſelves the * 

ſet of theſe Appearances ; and there was ſome * 
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in the Wine, which had ſome Sympathy with the ſick 
Man's Taſte, and the Rudder ſome bending Duality, 
patbizing with bim that looks upon it in the Water, 
nd ſo of all the reſt, which is to ſay, that all is in 
all things, and conſequently nothing in any one, for where 
all is, there is nothing. This Opinion put me in 
mind of the Experience we have, that there is 
no Senſe or Aſpect of any thing whether bitter 
or ſweet, ſtrait or crooked, that human Wit 
does not find out in the Writings, he undertakes 


to tumble over. Into the cleaneſt, pureſt, and The pureſt 
moſt perfect Speaking that can poſſibly be, how way of 


many Lyes and Falſities have we ſuggeſted ? 
What Hereſie has not there found Ground and 


various In- 


Jeltimony ſufficient to inake itſelf embrac'd and terpreiati- 
defended ? Tis for this, that the Authors of ſuch en-. 


Errors will never depart from proof of the Te- 
ſtimony of the Interpretation ot Words. A Per- 
fon of Dignity, who would prove to me by Au- 


thority, the Search of the Philoſophers Stone, The Phils. 
wherein he was over Head and Ears engag'd, eber 


alleg'd to me at laſt five or ſix Paſſages in the 
Bible, upon which he ſaid he firſt founded his 
Attempt, for the diſcharge of his Conſcience 
(for he is a Divine ) and in Truth was not only 
Pleaſant, but moreover very well accommodated 
to the Defence of this fine Science. By this way 
the Reputation of divining Fables is acquir'd. 
There is no Fortune-teller, if he have this Au- 
thority, but, if a Man will take the Pains to tum- 
ble and toſs, and narrowly to peep into all the 
Folds and Gloſſes of his Words, he may make 
him, like the Sibyls, ſay what he will. There 
are ſo many ways of Interpretation, that it will 
de hard but that, either obliquely, or in a di- 
ret Line, an ingenious Wit will find out in e- 
fery Subject, ſome Ai, that will ſerve for his 
5 G03 Par- 


* 


Purpoſe. Therefore there is a cloudy and am- 
biguous Stile in this ſo frequent and ancient Uſe; 


let the Author but make himſelf Maſter of that, 


Homer 
the gener al 
Leader of 
all forts of 
People. 


he may extract and buſy Poſterity about his Pre. 
dictions; which not only his own Parts, but the 
accidental Favour of the Matter it ſelf, may as 
much or more aſſiſt him to obtain. That, as to the 
reſt, he expreſs himſelf after a fooliſh, or a ſubtil 
Manner, whether obſcurely, or contradictorily 
tis no matter; a number of Wits ſhaking and 
ſiting hin, will bring out a great many ſeveral 
Forms, either according to his Meaning, or col- 
lateral, or contrary to it, which will all redound 
to his Honour. He will ſee himſelf enrieh'd by 
the means of his Diſciples, like the Regents of 
Colleges, by their Pupils and yearly Preſents, 
This it is which has given Reputation to many 
things of no worth at all; that has brought ſeve- 


ral Writings in Vogue, and given them the Fame 


of containing all farts of Matter can be defir'd; 
one and the ſame thing receiving a thouſand and 
a thouſand Images and various Conſiderations, 
nay, even as many as we pleaſe. Is it poſſible 
that Homer could deſign to ſay all that we make 
him: And that he deſign d ſo many, and fo va- 
rious Figures, as that the Divines, Law givers, 
Captains, Philoſophers, and all forts of Men who 
treat of Sciences, how variouſly and oppoſitely 
{oever, ſhould indifferently, quote him, and ſup- 
port their Arguments by his Authority, as the 
Sovereign Lord and Maſter of all Offices, Works, 
and Artizans, and Counſellor General of all En- 
terprizes ; Whoever has had occaſion for Ora- 
cles and Predictions, has there found ſufficient 
to ſerve his turn. Tis a wonder how many, and 
how admirable Concurrences an intelligent 2 

| | on, 
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ſon, and. a particular Friend of mine, has there 
found but in favour of our Religion; and can- 


not eaſily be put out of the Conceit that it was 


Homers Deſign : And yet he is as well acquaint- 
ed with this Author, as any Man whatever of 
his Time. And what he has found in Favour 
of ours, very many anciently have . found, 
in favour of theirs, Do but obſerve how Plato 
is tumbled” and toſt, every one ennobling his 
own Opinions by applying him to himſelf, make 
him take what fide they pleaſe. They draw 
him in, and engage him in all the new Opini- 
ons the World receives; and make bim, ac- 
cording to the different Courſe of things, differ 
from himſelf: Every one makes him according 
to his own' Senſe, the Manners and Cuſtoms 
lawful in his Age, becauſe they are unlawful in 
ours; and all with this Vivacity and Power, ac- 
cording to the force and ſpritelineſs of the Wit 
of the Interpreter. From the ſame Foungation 
that Heraclitus and this Sentence of his bad. 
That all things had in them thoſe Forms that we diſ- 
cern'd, Democritus drew a quite contrary Con- 
cluſion; namely, Honey is ſweet to one, and bitter 
to another, he thence argued, that it was neither 
ſweet nor bitter.” The Pyrrbonians would, ſay, that 
they knew not whether-it is ſweet ar bitter, or neither 
the one ar the other, or both ; for thoſe always gain 
the higheft Point of Dubitation. The Cyrenaicks 
held, rhar nothing was perceptible from without, and 
that that only was perceptible, that internally touch'd 
us, as Gti and Pleaſure ; acknowledging neither 
Sound, nor Colour, but certain Affections only that we 
receive from them, and that "Man's Judgment had no 
ether Sl. Protagoras believ'd, that what ſeem d 10 
| fvery one was true to every one, The Epicureans 
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| loqdg d all Judgment in the Senſes, and in the Know. 
. ledge of things, and in Pleaſure, Plato would have 
the Judgment of Truth, and Trath it ſelf deriv'd from 
Opinions, and the Senſes to appertain to the Wit and 
Cogitation. This Diſcourſe put me upon the 
Conſideration of theſe Senſes, in which lies the 
greateſt Foundation, and Proof of our Igno- 
rance. Whatſoever is known, is doubtleſs known 
by the Faculty of the Knower ; for ſeeing the 
Judgment proceeds from the Operation of him 
that judges, tis Reaſon that this Operation per- 
forms it by his Means, and will not by the con- 
ſtraint of another; as it would happen, if we 
knew things by the Power, and according to the 
Law of their Eſſence. Now all Knowledge is 
theta to us by the Senſes, they are our Ma- 
ers : 


1 9 


4 9 L Ap 


i qua munita fidei 
Proxima fert humanum in pect n, templaque menti, 


It is the ſureſt Path that Faith can fog 
By which to enter human Heart and Mind. 


Inc. L 5. 


Science begins by them, and is reſolv'd into 
them. After all, we ſhould know no more than 
a Stone, if we did not know that there isa Sound, 
Odor, Light, Taſte, Meaſure, Weight, Softnels, 
Hardneſs, Sharpneſs, Colour, Smoothneſs, Breadth, 
and Depth. Theſe are the Platforms and Princt- 
ples of the Structure of all our Knowledge. 
And, according to ſome, Science is nothing elſe 
but Senſe. He that could make me contra 

the Senſes, would have me by the Throat, be 
could not make me go further back The Senſes 
* the beginning and the end of human Know- 
ledge. | 


Inveniei 


/ — 


Invenies primus ab ſenſibus eſſe creatam Ibid.lib.q. - 
Notitiam veri, neque ſenſus poſſe refelli. EIT. 
LDuid majore fide porro quam ſenſus haberi 

Debet? 


Yow'll find of Truth, that all Diſcoveries made, 
Are firſt by Senſes to the Soul convey d; 
Neither will Senſe be baffl' d, and on what 
Can we rely more ſafely than on that ? 


Let us attribute to them the leaſt we can, we 
muſt however of Neceflity grant them this, that 
it is by their Means and Mediation that all our 
Inſtruction is directed. Cicero ſays, that Chry- 
ſippus, having attempted to extenu ate the Force and 
Virtue of the Senſes,preſented to himſelf Arguments, and 
ſo vebement Oppoſitions to the contrary, that he could 
not be ſatisfied in himſelf tberein: Whereupon Car- 
neades, who maintain'd the contrary ſide, boaſt- 
ed, that be wonld make uſe of the ſame Words and 
Arguments that Chryſippus had done, with them to 
Controvert and Confute him, and therefore thus 
cried out againſt him : O Miſerable! Thy Force has 
deſtroy'd thee, There can be nothing abſurd to a 
greater Degree, than to maintain that Fire does 
not warm, that Light does not ſhine, and, that 
there is no Weight nor Solidity in Iron, which 
are Advertiſements convey'd to us by the Sen- 
es; neither is there Beliet nor Knowledge in 
Man, that can be compar'd to that for Certain- 
95 The firſt Conſideration I have upon the 
Subject of the Senſes is, that I make a doubt 

whether or no Man be furniſh'd with all natural Poubewhe« 

Senſes. » ſee ſeveral Animals who live an en- — == 

tire and perfect Life, ſome without Sight, others ,z, eaſe; 

without Hearing : Wha knows whether — lbid. * 
| alſo, 
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alſo, one, two, or three, or many other Senſes 
may not be, wanting? For it any one be want. 

ing, our Examination cannot diſcover the De. 
feat. Tis the privilege of the Senſes to be the 
utmoſt limit of our Diſcovery : There is nothing 
beyond them that can aſſiſt us in Exploration, 
not ſo much as one Senſe. in the diſcovery of 


. * 


another.. 


id. An poterunt oculos aures reprehendere, an aures 
Tattus, an hunc porro tactum ſapor arguet oris, 
An confutabunt nares, oculive revincent ? 


Can Ears.the Eyes, the Touch the Ears correct; 
Or is that Touch by Taſting to be check'd : | 
Or tb' other Senſes ſhall the Noſe, or Eyes 
Confute in their peculiar Faculties ? | 


They all make the extreameſt limits of our A- 
bility. .. . 


bid. *. ; mmm ſeorſum cuique poteſtas 11 | py b 
Diviſa eſt, ſua vis cuique eff. 2 a | 5 | 


x Each has its Power diſtinctiy, and alon e 29 £24139 
- 4 And every Senſe's Power is its. 0WN., od ART 


It is impoſſible to make a Man naturally Blind, 
conceive that he does not ſee, impoſſible to, make 
him deſire Sight, or to be ſenſible of his Defe&, 
For which Reaſon, we ought not to derive an) 
Aſſurance from the Soul's being contented and 
ſatisfied with thoſe we have: Conſidering thatit 

cannot be ſenſible herein of its Infirmity and Im- 

perfection, if there be any ſuch thing. It is im- 

>» | poflible to ſay any thing to this blind Man, 5 

djber by Argument or Similitude, that can pr 
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ſeſs his Imagination with any Apprehenſions of 
Light, Colour or Sight. There nothing remains 
behind that can puſh on the Senſes to Evidence. 
Thoſe that are born Blind, whom we hear to 
wiſh they could ſee, it is not that they under- 
ſtand what they deſire : They have learn'd from 
us that they want ſomething, that there is ſome- 
thing to deſir'd that we have, which they 
can name indeed, and ſpeak of its Effects and 
Conſequents, but yet they know not what it is, 
nor apprehend it at all. I have ſeen a Gentle- 
man of a good. Family, who was born Blind, or 
at leaſt Blind from ſuch an Age that he knows 
not what Sight is; who is fo little ſenſible of his 
defect, that he makes uſe as we do of words pro- 
per.for ſeeing, and applies them after a manner 
wholly particular, and his own. They brought 
him a Child to which he was Godfather, which 
having taken into his Arms: Good God ( ſaid he) 
what a fine Child is this, how beantiful to look apon, 
what a pretty Face it bas | He will ſay, like one 
of us, this Room bas a ver) fine Proſpect, it is clear 
Weather, the Sun ſhines bright. And moreover, 
being that Hunting, Tennis. and Butts are our 
Exerciſes, and he has heard ſo, he has taken a 
liking to them, will ride a Hunting; and believes. 
he has as good a ſhare of the Spot as we have; 
and will expreſs himſelf as angry or pleas'd as 
the beſt of us all, and yet knows nothing of it, 
but by the Ear. One cries out to him, here's. 4 
Hare, when he is upon ſome even Plain where 
he may ſafely Ride; and afterwards, when they 
tell him the Hare is kill d, he will be as overjoy'd,. 
and proud of it, as he hears others ſay they are. 
He will take a Tennis-Ball in his Left- hand, and 
ſtrike it away with the Racket. He will ſhoot 
with a Musket at random, and is contented wor, 
what 
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what his People tell him, that he is over or 
wide. Who knows whether all human kind 
commit not the like abſurdity, for want of ſome 
Senſe, and that through this Default, the great- 
' eft part of the face of things is conceal'd from 
- us? What do we know but that the Difficulties 


which we find in ſeveral effects of Animals which 


exceed our Capacity, are not produc'd by facul- 
ty of ſome Senſe that we are defeRive in? And 
whether ſome of them have not by this means a 
Life more full and entire than ours ? We ſeize 
an Apple as it were with all our Senſes : We 
there find Redneſs, Smoothneſs, Odour, and 
Sweetneſs ? But it may have other Vertues be- 
ſides theſe, as to heat or binding, which no Senſe 
of ours can have any reference unto. Is it not 
likely that there are ſenfitive Faculties in Nature 
that are fit to judge of, and to diſcern thoſe which 
we call the occult Proprieties in ſeveral things, 
as for the Load ſtone to attract Iron; and that 
the want of ſuch Faculties is the Cauſe that we 
are ignorant of the true Eſſence of ſuch things? 
Tis peradventure ſome particular Senſe that gives 
Cocks to underſtand what Hour it is of Midnight, 
and when it grows to be towards Day, and that 
makes theni to Crow accoffingly ; that teaches 
Chickens, before they have any experience of 
what they are, to fear a Spar- bau, and not a 
Gooſe, or a Peacock, tho Birds of a much larger 
Size: That cautions them of the hoſtile Quality 
the Cat has againft them, and makes them not to 
fear a Dog ? To arm chemſelves againſt the 
mewing ( a kind of flattering Voice) of the one, 
and not againſt the Barking (a ſhrill and threat- 
ning Voice ) of the other. That teaches Waſps, 
Ants, and Rats, to fall upon the beſt Pear, and 
the beſt Cheeſe, before they have taſted w__ 
0 4-16 hows , = 
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and inſpires the Stag, Elephant, and Serpents, with 
the knowledge of a certain Herb proper for their 
Cure. There is no Senſe that has not a mighty 
Dominion, and that does not by its Power in- 
troduce an infinite number of Knowledges. It 
we were defeRive in the Intelligence of Sounds 
of Muſick, and of the Voice, ic would cauſe an 
inimaginable Confuſion in all the reſt of our Sci- 
ence. For, beſides what appertains to the pro- 
per effect of every Senſe, how many Arguments, 
Conſequences, and Concluſions do we draw to 
other things, by comparing one Senſe with an- 
other ? Let an Underſtanding Man imagine hu- 
man Nature originally produc'd without the 
Senſe of Seeing, and conſider what Ignorance 
and Trouble ſuch a Deſect would bring upon 
him, what a Darkneſs and Blindneſs in the Soul; 
he will then ſee by that, of how great; Impar- 
tance to the Knowledge of Truth, the * 
of ſuch another Senſe, or of two or three, ſnoulſi 
we be ſo depriv'd, would be. We have form'd 
a Truth by the Conſultation and Concurrgnce 
of our five Senſes, but peradventure, we ſhould | 
have the Conſent and Contribution of eight or 
ten, to make a certain diſcovery of our own Being. - 
The Se: that controvert the Knowledge of Man, 
do it principally by the Incertainty and Weak- 
neſs of our Senſes. For ſince all Knowledge is 
by their means and mediation convey'd unto us, 
it they fail in their report, if they corrupt, or al- 
ter what they bring us from without, if the Light 
which by them creeps into the Soul be obſcur'd 
in the Paſſage, we have nothing elſe to hold by. 
From this extream difficulty all theſe Fancies 
proceed, that every Subject has all we there find 
in it ſelf : That it has nothing in ic of what we 
think we there find; and that of the TE, 
that 
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chat the San is no bigger than itis judg'd by our 
ſight co be : | 


Lucrer.l.s. Dnicquid id eſt nibilo fertur maſore figura, 
| Quam noſtris oculis quam cernimus eſſe vid etur. 


Bur be it what it will in our Efeems, 
It is no bigger than to us it ſeems. 


That the Appearances, which repreſent a Body 
great to him that is near, and leſs to him that 
is more remote, are both true: 


Id. lib. Nec taten hic oculis falli concedimus Mus; 
Proinde animi vitium hoc oculis adfingere noli. 


; Yet that the Eyes deluded we deny ; 
| Charge not the Soul s fault therefore, on the Eye. 


And reſolutely, that there is no Deceit in the 
Senſes ; that we are to lie at their Mercy, and 
: ſeek elſewhere Reaſons to ſalve and excuſe the 
Difference and Contradictions we there find; 
even to the inventing of Lyes and other Flams 
(ifit come to that) rather than accuſe the Senſes. 
Timagoras vow'd, that by preſſing or turning his Eye, 
be could never perceive the light of the Candle to dou- 
ble, and that the ſeeming ſo, proceeded from the Vice 
of Opinion, and not from the Inſtrument. The molt 
abſurd of all the Epicureans Abſurdities, is, in di. 

ming the force and effel# of the Senſes, 


Ibid, Proinde quod in quoque eſt his uiſum tempore, ve- 
rum eſt. 1 Yiavs | 
Et ſi non potuit ratio diſſolvere cauſam, 
Cur ea quæ fuerint juxtim quadrata, procul 5 1 
I 


* 
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Aud at a greater diſtance round appear; 


Viſa rotunda : Tamen præſtat rations egentem 
Reddera mendoſe cauſes utriuſque figure, 
' Duam manibus manifeſts ſuis emittere quoquam, 
Et violare fidem primam, & convellere tota 
Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita ſaluſque. 
Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque i pſa 
Concidat extemplo, niſi credere ſenſibus auſis, 
Præcipiteſque locos vitare, & cætera que fint 1 
In genera hoc fug ienda. | Wil | 


U Whatever, and whenever ſeen, is true, 
Aud if our Reaſon can t the Knot undo, 
Wi things ſeem 10 be ſquare hen very near, - 


is better yet for bim that's at a pauſe 

Do give of either Figure a falſe cauſe, * 
Than to permit things manifeſt to go 
Out of bis Hands, to give the Lye unto 
His firſt Belief, and the Foundations rend 
On which all Life and Safety do depend. 

For not alone Reaſon, - but Life and all 
Together will with ſudden Ruin fall ; 
Unleſs we dare our Senſes truſt to miſs 
The danger of a dreadful Precipice, 

Anil other ſuch like Dangers, that with care 

And warineſs to be evaded are. 


This ſo deſperate and unphiloſophical Advice ex- 
preſſes only this, That buman Knowledge cannot - 
ſupport it ſelf but by*Reaſon, that is unreaſonable, fool- 
iſh and mad ; but that it is yet better that Man, to 
ſet a greater Value upen himſelf, - make uſe of any other 
Remedy, bow fantaſtick ſoever, than to confeſs bis 
neceſſary Ignorance; d Truth-ſo diſadvantagious to him. 
He eannot avoid owning, that the Senſes are 
the'S5vereign Lords of his Knowledge; but they 
are uncertain, and falſifiable in all Circumſtan- 
Ces. 
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ces. *Tis there that he is to fight it out to the 
laſt ; and if his juſt Forces fail him, as they do, 

to ſupply that Defe& with Obſtinacy, Temerity, | 
and Impudence. In caſe that what the Epicure- : 
ans ſay be true, viz. That we have no Knowleds j 
the Senſes appearances be falſe ; and if that alſo be 


true which the Stoicks lay, That the appearances of ] 
* the Senſes are ſo falſe, that they can urn us with no the 
4 manner of Knowledg : We ſhall conclude, to the fee! 
diſidvantage of theſe two great Dogmatical adc 

Sects, that there is no Science at all, As to what MW end 

concerns the Error and Uncertainty of the O- at | 

peration of the Senſes, every .one may furniſh oft: 

| himſelf with as many Examples as he pleaſes ; fo rec 


ordinary are the Faults and Tricks they put up- to | 
on us. In the Eccho of a Valley, the Sound of Sen 


the Trumpet ſeems to meet us, which comes mo! 
from a Place behind. __ 
| an 
Ibld. Extanteſque procul medio de gurgite monte: and 
Idem . longe deve beer reſc 
Et fugere ad puppim colles, campique videntur that 
Dos agimus propter Navim. ſes : 
x to a 
Mr Creech, And Rocks i'th Seas that proudly raiſe their Head, whe 
Tho far disjoyn'd, tho Royal Navies ſpread The 
Their Sails between ; yet if from diſtance ſhown, and 
They ſeem an Iſland all combin'd in one. enfl; 
Thus Ships, tho driven by a proſperous Gale harr 
Seem fit to Sailors, thoſe ſeem under Sail nor 
That ride at Anebor ſafe; and all admire, ſtruc 
As they row by, to ſee the Rocks retire, | 800 
8 rn 
Ibid, ii in medio nobys equus acer obhefit to h 
Flumine, equi corpus tranſuerſum ferre widetur | the | 
Vi, & in adverſum Flumen contrudere raptim. Eve 
. Certa 
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. "Thus, when in rapid Streams my Horſe hath flood Mr.Sreech- 
And I hok'd dowwmward on the rowling Flood; 
Tho he ſtood (fill, I thought be did divide | 
The headlong Streams, and ſtrive againſt the Tit 
And all things ſeem'd to move on every ſide. h 


Like a Musket-Bullet, under the Fore-finger, 
the Middle-finger being lap'd over it, which 
feels ſo like two, that a Man will have much 
ado to perſuade himſelf there is but one; the 
end of the two Fingers feeling each of them one 
at the ſame time. For that the Senſes are very 
often Maſters of our Reaſon, and conſtrain it to 
receive Impreſſions which it judges and knows 
to be falſe, is frequently ſeen. I ſer aſide the 
Senſe of feeling, that has its Functions nearer, 
more lively and ſubſtantial ; that ſo often by the / 
Effect of the Pains it helps the Body to, ſubverts 
and overthrows all thoſe fine Stoical Reſolutions, 
and compels him to cry out of his Belly, who has. 
reſolutely eftabliſh'd this Doctrine in his Soul, 
that the Cholick, and all other Pains and Diſea- 
ſes are indifferent things ; not having the Power 
to abate any thing of the ſovereign Felicity, 
wherein the wiſe Man is ſeated by his Vertue. 
There is no Heart ſo effeminate, that the Rattle 
and Sound of our Drums and Trumpets will not 
enflame with Courage; nor ſo ſullen, that the 
harmony of our Muſick will not rouſe and cheer ; 
nor ſo ſtubborn a Soul, that will not feel it felt 
ſtruck with fome Reverence, in conſidering the 
gloomy vaſtneſs of our Churches, the variety of 
Ornaments, and Order of our Ceremonies, and 
to hear the ſolemn Muſick of our Organs, and 
the grace and devout Harmony of our Voices. 
Even thoſe that come in with Contempt, feel a 
certain ſhivering in 35 and — 
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of Dread that makes them begin to doubt their 
1 Opinions. For my part, I do not think my (elf mor 
1 ſtrong enough to hear an Ode of Horace or Ca- ſon, 
tullus ſung by a beautiful young Mouth without 


The Voice, Emotion. And Zeno had reaſon to ſay, That the A 
tbe flower Voice was the flower of Beauty. One would once 
of Beauty. make me believe, that a certain Perſon, whom S. 


all we Frenchmen know, had impos'd upon me, 
in repeating ſome Verſes that he had made; 


that they were not the ſame upon the Paper that Fa 
| they were in the Air, and that my Eyes would Th 
make a contrary Judgment to my Ears : So great W 
5 a Power has Pronunciation to give faſhion and N. 


value to Works that are left to the Efficacy and 
Modulation of the Voice. And therefore Phi- Wha 
loxenus was not ſo much to blame, hearing one che 8 
give an ill Accent to ſome Compoſition ot his, Love 
for ſpurning and breaking certain Earthen Vet- 
ſels of his, ſaying, I break what is thine, becauſ: 
thov corrupt ſt what is mine. To what end did 
thoſe Men, who have with a poſitive Reſolution 
deſtroy'd themſelves, turn away their Faces that 
they might not ſee the Blow that was by them- Ad 


ſelves appointed? And that thoſe, who tor their An, 
Health deſire and command Inciſions to be made, — 
( 


and Cauteries to be applied to them, cannot en- 
dure the ſight of the Preparations, Inſtrumens 
and Operacions pf the Chyrurgeon ; being that 
the Sight is not any way to participate in the 
Pain? Are not theſe proper Examples to verily 
the Authority the Senſes have over the Imagi- 
nation? *Tis co much Purpoſe that we know 
theſe Trefles were borrow'd from a Page, or a 
Lacquey ; that this Vermilion came from Spain, and 
this Ceruſs from the Ocean Sea: Our Sight will 


nevertheleſs compel us to confeſs that Subject 
| $055 more He 1 
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more agreeable and more lovely againſt all Rea- 
ſon. For in this there is nothing of its own. 


Auferimur cultu, gemmis, auroque teguntur Ovid de 

Crimina : pars minims eſt ipſa puella ſui. Rem. A- 

Spe ubi fit quod ames inter tam multa requiras, men &. 2. 
ecipit hac oculos, e/Egide, dives amor, | 


Faults are with Fewels hid, were gull'd by Art, 
The Girl is of her ſelf the ſmalleſt part, 

When mong ſt ſo many things, we ſeek for her 
We love, our Eyes often deceived are, 


What a Strange Power do the Poets attribute to 
the Senſes, that make Narciſſus ſo deſperately in 
Love with his own Shadow ! 


Cunctaque miratur, quibus eft mirabilis ipſe, Ovid. 
Se cupit imprudens, & qui probat, ipſe probatur, Met. ib. 3. 
Dumque petit, petitur : Pariterque accendit & ardet. 


Admireth all; for 20bich to be admir d: NI. Sands, 
And inconſiderately himſelf deſir d. | 
The Praiſes which he gives, his Beauty claim'd, 

Who ſeeks, is ſought, th' Enflamer is inflam'd. 


And Pygmalion's Judgment ſo troubled by the 
Impreflion of the ſight of his Ivory Statue, that 
he loves and adores it as if it were a living 
Woman. 


Oſcula dat, reddique putat, ſequiturque tenetque, Ovid. 
Et credit tactit digitos inſidere membris, Met. I. 10. 
Et metuit preſſos veniat ne livor in artus. 


He kiſſes, and believes be's kiſs d again, 
Seixes, and twixt his Arms bis Love doth ſtrain, 
D d 2 And 
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il they were things by which in falling we might 


And thinks the poliſhd Ivory thus beld, 

Does to his Fingers amorous preſſure yield, 

And has a tender Fear, leſt black and blue 
Should in the Parts with ardour preſs d exſue. 


Let a Philoſopher be put into a Cage of ſmall 


thin ſer Bars of Iron, and hang him on the top 


of the high Tower of Noſtredame at Paris ; he 
will ſee by manifeſt Reaſon, that he cannot poſ. 
ſibly tall, and yet he will find (unleſs he have 
been uſed to the Plumbers Trade) that he can- 
not help, dut that the exceſſive height will fright 
and aſtoniſh him. For we have enough to do 
to aſſure our ſelves in the Galleries of our Stee. 
ples, if they are made with Rail and Ballaſter, 
altho they are of Stone; and ſome there are 
that cannot endure ſo much as to think of it, 
Let there be a Beam thrown over betwixt theſe 
ewo Towers, of breadch ſufficient to walk upon, 
there is no Philoſophical Wiſdom fo firm that 
can #ive us the Courage to walk over it, as we 
ſhould do upon the Ground. I have often tried 
this upon our Mountains in theſe Parts ; and yet 
I am one who am not the moſt ſubject to be 2 
fraid, that I was not able to endure to look into 
that infinite Depth without horror and tremb- 
ling, tho I ſtood above my length from the edge 
of the Precipice, and could not have fall'n dow 
if I would. Where I alfo obſerv'd, that what 
height ſoeyer the Precipice were, provided there 
were ſome Tree, or ſome jutting out of a Rock, 
a little to ſupport and divide the Sight, it a littk 
eiſes our Fears, and gives greater Aſſurance ; 4 


have ſome Relief: but that direct Precipices we 
are not able to look upon without being giddy; 
ut deſpiei, vertigine ſimul ocul;rum animique K paſs 
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Which is a manifeſt Impoſture of the Sight. And 
therefore it was that the fine Philoſopher put out 
his own Eyes, to free the Soul from being di- 


verted by them, and that he might 8 | 


at greater liberty. But by the ſame Rule, he ſhould 
have damm'd up his Ears, that Theophraſtus ay 
arg the moſt dangerous Inſtruments about us, for 
receiving violent Impreſſions to alter and 
diſturb us; and finally, ſhould have depriv'd 


himſelf of all his other Senſes, that is to ſay, of 


his Life and Being ; for they have all the Pow- 


er to command our Soul and Reaſon. Fit etiam Cicer, de 


ſepe ſpecie quadam, ſæpe vocum gravitate & cantibus, 
ut pellantur animi vehementius ; ſæpe gtiam cura & 
timore. For it oft falls out that Minds are more wehe- 
mently truck by ſome fight, by the quality and ſound of 
the Voice, or by Singing; and oft times alſo by Grief 
"WH and Fear. Phylicians hold, that there are certain 
Complexions that are agitated by the ſame Sounds and 
| Inſtruments, even to Fury, I have ſeen ſome, who 

could not hear a Bone gnaw'd under the Table 
without impatience ; and there is ſcarce any 
Man, who is not diſturb'd at the ſharp and ſhriil 
Noiſe that the File makes upon grating upon the 
Iron ; as alſo to hear chewing near them, or to 


k ping Prompter of Gracchus, who ſoftned, raiſed 
| and mov'd his Maſter's Voice, whilſt he declaim'd 


q hear any one ſpeak, who has an Impediment in 
the Throat or Noſe, will move ſome People even 
to anger and hatred. Of what uſe was that pi- 


Divin. 1.1. 


* Rome, if the movements and quality of the 


b Sound had not the Power to move and alter the 
5 Judgments of che Auditory ? In earneſt, there 

s wonderful Reaſon to keep ſuch a clutter about 
the firmity- of this fine Piece, that ſuffers it ſelf 
to be end and twin'd by the Motion and Ac- 
dents of ſo light 5 The lame cheat 


6:3 that 
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that the Senſes put upon our Underſtanding. 
7 have in turn put upon them. The Soul al. 
ſo ſometimes has its Revenge, they lie and con. 
tend which ſhould moſt deceive one another. 
What we ſee and hear when we are tranſported 
with Paſſion, we neither ſee nor hear as it is. 


Fneid. Et ſolem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Theba, 


The Sun did ſeem as if two Suns it were, 
| And Thebes @ double City did appear. 


The Object that we love, appears to us more 
Beautiful than it really is: 


Lucr. 1. 4 Multimodis igitur pravas, turpeſque videmus, 
Eſſe in deliciis, ſummoque in bonore vigere. 


M. Creech, Hence tis that ugly things in fancy d dreſs, 
Seem gay, look fair to Lover's Eyes, and pleaſe, 


and that we hate more ugly. To a diſcontented 
and afflicted Man, the Fiche of the Day ſeem 
Dark and overcaſt. Our Senſes are not only de- 
prav'd, but very often ſtupified by the Paffions 
of the Soul. How many things do we ſee, that 
we do not take Notice of, if the Mind be taken 
up with other Thoughts ? . 


Ibid, z rebus quoque apertis noſcere poſſts, 
Si von advertas Animum, proinde eſſe, quaſi omni 
Tempore ſemot 4 fuergnt, longeque remote. 


M. Creech. Nay even in plaineft things, unleſs the Mind © 
Take heed, unleſs ſhe ſets her ſelf to find, 
The thing no more is ſeen, no more belov d, 


Than if the moſt obſcare, and moſt remov/d. 


It 
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It appears that the Soul retires within, and amu- 
ſes the Powers of the Senſes. And ſo both the 
inſide, and the outſide of Man is full of Infirmi- 
ties and Miſtakes. They who have compar'd 155 Life of 
our Lives to a Dream, were peradventure more Man 
in the right than they were aware of; when we —_— 
Dream, the Soul lives, works, and exerciſes all : 
its Faculties, neither more nor leſs, than when 
awake; but more largely and obſcurely; yet 
not ſo much neither, that the Difference ſhould 
be as great as betwixt Night and the Meridional 
Brightneſs of the Sun, but as betwixt Night and 
Shade ; there ſhe Sleeps, here ſhe Slumbers ; but 
whether more or leſs, tis ſtill dark and Cymmeri- 
an Darkneſs. We wake Sleeping, and Sleep 
waking. I do not ſee fo clearly in my Sleep; 
but as co my being awake, I never found it clear 
enough, and free from Clouds. Moreover, Sleep, 
when it is profound, ſometimes rocks even 
Dreams themſelves aſleep, but our awaking is 
never ſo ſprightly, that it does rightly, and as | 
it ſhould, purge and diflipate thoſe Ravings and | 
Whimſies, which are waking Dreams, and worſe 
than Dreams. Our Reaſon and Soul receiving 
thoſe Fancies and Opinions that come in Dreams, 
and authorizing the Actions of our Dreams, with 
the like Approbation that they do thoſe of the 
Day ; wherefore do we not doubt, whether our 
Thought and Action is another fort of Dream- 
ing, and our Waking a certain kind of Sleep ? It 
the Senſes be our firſt Judges, it is not ours that 
we are to conſult ; for in Faculty, Beaſts have as 
great, far greater right than we. It is certain 
that ſome of them have the Senſe of Hearing 
more quick than Man ; others that of Seeing, 
others that of Feeling, others that of Touch and 
Taite, Democritus ſaid, that the Gods and Brutes 
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"bad the ſenſitive Faculties more perfect than Men, 
RD But berwixt the Effects of their Senſes and ours, 
foro the difference is extream. Our Spittle cleanſes 
/ ud {ee and dries up our, Wounds, it kills the Serpent. 


S a 
\- A eu on a — 


thid. Tantaque in bis rebus diſtantia, differitaſque eſt, 
Ut quod aliis cibus eft, aliis fuit acre venenum. 
Sæpe etenim ſerpens, hominis contacta ſaliva, 


Diſperſit, ac ſeſe mandendo conficit ipſa. 


And in thoſe things the difference is ſo great, 
That what's one's Poyſon, is another's Meat ; 
For Serpents often have been ſeen, tis ſaid, 

When touch d with human Spittle, to go Mad, 
And bite themſelves to Death. 


What Quality do we attribute to our Spittle, ei. 
ther in reſpect to our ſelves, or to the Serpent ? 
By wbich of the two Senſes ſhall we prove the 
true Eſſence that we ſeek for? Pliny lays, that 
there are certain Sea-Hares in the Indies, that are 
Poiſon to us; inſomuch that with the leaſt touch we kill 
' them. Which ſhall be truly Poyſon, the Man, 
or the Fiſh ? Which ſhall we believe, the Fiſh of 
the Man, or the Man of the Fiſh 2 One Quality 
of the Air infects a Man, that does the Ox no 
harm; ſome other infe&s the Ox, but hurts not 
the Man: Which of the two ſhall in Truth and 
Nature be the peſtilent Quality ? To them who 
have the Faundice, all things ſeem yellow and 
paler than to us: * | | 


Ibid. Lurida præterea fiunt quæcunque tuentur 
Arquati, 


ck Beſides whatever Faundice Eyes do view, 
ede, Lick pale as well as thoſe, and gel os; 
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Fer lurid Parts fy off with nimble Wings 1 | 
And meet the diſtant coming Forms of things ; 

And others lurk within the Eyes, and ſeize, 

Aud frain with pale the entring Images. 


They who are troubled with the Diſeaſe that 
the Phyſicians call Hypoſphragma, which js a ſuffu- FH 
fion of Blood under the Skin, fee all things red ſpbragma, 
and bloody. What do we know but that theſe 
Humours, which thus alter the Operations of 
Sight, predominate over Beaſts, and are uſual 
with them? For we fee ſome whoſe Eyes are 
yellow, like our People who have the Faundice ; 
and others of a bloody Colour. *Tis likely that 
the Colour of Objects ſeem other to them, than 
to us: which of the two ſhall make a right Judg- 
ment? For, it is not ſaid, that the Eſſence of 
things have a Relation to Man only ; hardneſs, 
whiteneſs, depth and ſharpneſs, have reference to 
the Service and Knowledg of Anjmals as well as 
to us; and Nature has equally deſign'd them for 
their uſe. When we preſs down the Eye, the 
Body that we look upon, we perceive to be lon- 
ger, and more extended; many Beaſts have their 
Eyes ſo preſs d down : This Length therefore is 
peradventure the true Form of that Body, and 
not that which our Eyes give it in the uſual 
ſtate, It we cloſe the lower Part of the Eye, 
things appear double to us, 


Bina Lucernarum florentia lumina Flammic, bid. 
Et duplices hominum facies, & corpora binaz 


One Lamp ſeems two, & each Man does appear 
Upon @ double Bulk two Heads to bear. 


If our Ears be hindred, or the Paſſage ſtopp d | 
win any thing, we receiye the Sound quite o- 
therwiſe, 
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therwiſe, than we uſually do; the Animals like. 
* "wiſe, who have either the Ears hairy, or but a 
. very little hole inſtead of an Ear, do not conſe- 
3 quently hear as we do; but another kind of 

Sound. We ſee at Feſtivalt and Theatres, that 
oppoſing a painted Glaſs of a certain Colour to 
the Light of the Flambeays, all things in the 
Room appear to us Green, Yellow, or Violet. 


wbbid. Et vulgo faciunt id lutea, ruſſaque vela, 
3 | Et e cum magnum intenta Tbeatri 
Per malos vulgata trabeſque trementia pendent: 
Namque ibi conceſſum caueai ſubt er, & onmem 
Scenai ſpeciem, patrum matrumque deorumque 
Inficiunt, cogantque ſuo volitare colore. 


M. Creech, Thus when pale Curtains, or the deeper red, 
O'er all the ſpacious Theatre are ſpread, 
Which mighty Maſts, and flurdy Pillars bear, 
And the 2 e Curtains wanton in the Air ; 
Whole Streams of Colours from the top do flow, 
The Rays divide them in their Paſſage through ; 
And ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below. 


*Tis likely that the Eyes of Animals, which we 
ſee to be of divers Colours, do produce the ap- 


arance of Bodies the ſame with their Eyes. $ 

3 e ſhould therefore, to make a right Judgment Sig 
of the operations of the Senſes, be firſt agreed Bre 
| with Beaſts, and ſecondly, amongſt our ſelves, wh 
which we by no Means are, but enter at every Ar 

turn into diſpute ; foraſmuch as one Hears, Sees, the 

or Taſtes ſomething otherwiſe than another = 


does, and conteſts as much as upon any other 0 

thing, of the diverſity of the Images that the Y 
2 | Senſes repreſent to us. A Child, by the ordi- Ha 
„ * - nary Rule of Natyre, Hears, Sees and —_ 
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therwiſe chan a Man of thirty Years Old, and he, 
than one of three-ſcore. The Senſes are in ſome 
more obſcure and dusky, and more open and 
quick in others ; and we receive things variouſly 
according as we are, and accordingly as they 
appear to us. Now our Perception being ſo un- 
certain and uncontroverted, it is no more a won- 
der if we are told that we may declare that 
Snow appears white to us, but that to affirm that 
it is in its own Eſſence really ſo, is more than 
we are able to . And this Foundation be- 
ing ſhaken, all the Knowledg in the World muſt 
of neceſſity fall to Ruin. What, do our Senſes 
themſelves hinder one another? A Picture 
ſeems rais'd and emboſs'd to the Sight, in the 
handling it ſeems flat to the Touch: Shall we 
ſay that Musk, which delights the Smell, and is 
offenſive to the Taſte, is agreeable or no ? There 
are Herbs and Unguents, proper tor one part of 
the Body, that are hurtful to another : Honey 
is pleaſant to the Taſte, but offenſive to the 
Sight. They, who to aſſiſt their Luſt, were 
wont in ancient times to make uſe of Magnify- 
ing Glaſſes, to repreſent the Members they were 
to Employ, bigger, by that ocular Tumidity, to 
leaſe themſelves the more; to which of their 
nſes did they give the Prize, whether to the 
Sight, that repreſents the Members as large and 
great. as they would deſire ; or to their Feeling, 
which repreſents them little and contemprtible ? 
Are they our Senſes that ſupply the Subject with 
theſe different Conditions, and have the Subjects 
themſelves nevertheleſs but one ? As we ſee in 
the Bread we eat, it is nothing but Bread, but 
by being eaten, it becomes Bones, Blood, Fleſhy. 
Hair and Nails js 
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Dr cibus in membra arque artus cum diditur omne: 
- Diſperit, atque aliam naturam ſufficit ex ſe 
A crab. As Meat diffus'd through all the Members boſe 


| Their former Nature, and different things compoſe. 


The humidity ſuck'd up by the Root of a Tree, 
becomes Trunk, Leaf and Fruit: And the Air 
being but one, is modulated in a Trumpet to a 
thouſand ſorts of Sounds. Are they our Senſes, 
I would fain know, that in like manner form 


theſe Subjects into ſo many divers Qualities, or 


have they them really ſuch in themſelves ? And 
upon this Doubt, what can we determine of 
their true Efſence 2 Moreover, ſince the acci- 
dents of Diſeaſes, of Raving, or Sleep, make 


Things appear otherwiſe to us than they do to 


the Healthful, the Wiſe, and thoſe that are a- 
wake : Is it not likely, that our right Poſture of 
Health and Underſtanding, and our natural Hu- 
mours, have alſo wherewith to give a Being to 
things that have relation to their own Conditi- 
on, and accommodate them to themſelves, as 
well* as when they are diſorder'd; and our 
Health as capable of giving them an Aſpect as 
Sickneſs ? Why has not the Temperate a certain 
Form of Objects relative to it as well as the In- 
temperate : And why may it not” as well ſtamp 
it with its own Character as the other? He 
whoſe Mouth is out of Taſte, ſays the Wine is 
flat, the healchful Man commends its Flavour, 
and the thirſty its Briskneſs. Now our Conditi- 


on always accommodating things to it ſelf, and 


transforming them according to its own Poſture, 
we cannot know what Things truly are in them- 
ſelves, being that nothing comes to us but what 
K is 
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is falſified and altered by the Senſes. Where che 
Compaſs, the Square, and the Rule are crooked, 
all Propoſitions drawn from thence, and all 
Building erected by thoſe Guides, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be alſo defective. The incertainty of our 


Senſes renders every thing uncertain that they 
produce. ek 


Denique ut in fabrica, ſi prava eſt regula prima, Id. I. 4. 
Normaque ſi fallax rectis regionibus exit, 
Et libella aliqua fi ex parte claudicat hilum, 
Omnia mendoſe fieri, atque obſtipa neceſſum eſt, 
Prava, cubantia, prona, ſupina, atque abſona tecta, 
Jam ruere ut quædam videantur velle ruantque 
Prodita judiciit fallacibus omnia primis : 
Hic igitur ratio tibi rerum prava neceſſe eſt, 


Falſaque fit falſit quæcunque à ſenſibus orta eſt, 


But laſtly, as in Building, if the Line 5 M. Creech. 
Be not exact and ſtrait, the Rule 258 

Or level falſe, how vain is the Deſion ! 

Uneven, an ill ſhap'd, and tottering Wall | 
Muft riſe, this part muſt [ink, that part muſt 728 
Becauſe the Rules were falſe that faſhion'd all: 


Thus Reaſons Rules are falſe, if all commence, 


And riſe from failing, and from erring Senſe. 


As to what remains, who can be fit to judge of, 
and to determine thoſe Differences ? As we fay 
in Controverſies of Religion, that we muſt have 
a Judge, neither inclining to the one ſide nor 
the other, free. from all Choice and Aﬀection, 
which cannot be amomꝑſt Chriſtians; juſt ſo 
it falls out in this; for if he be Old, he can- 
not judge of the Senſe of old Age, being him- 
ſelf a Party in the Caſe : If Young, there is the 
ſame Exception; it Healthful, Sick, Aſleep, or 

Awake, 
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Awake, he is ſtill the ſame incompetent Judge: 
We muſt have ſome one exempt from all theſe 
Propoſitions, as of things indifferent to him; 
and by this Rule we muſt have a Judge that ne- 
ver was. To judge of the Appearances that we 
receive of Subjects, we ought to have a deci- 
ding Inſtrument, to prove this Inſtrument, we 
muſt have Demonſtration, to verifie this Demon- 
ſtration, an Inſtrument, and here we are upon 
the Wheel. Seeing the Senſes cannot determine 
our Diſpute, being full of incertainty themſelves, 
it muſt then be Reaſon that muſt do it; but no 
Reaſon can be erected upon any other founda- 
tion than that of another Reaſon, and ſo we 
run back to all Infinity. Our Fancy does not ap- 
ply it ſelf to things that are ſtrange, but is con- 
_ ceiv'd by the mediation of the Senſes, and Sen- 


ſes do not comprehend a Foreign Subject, but 


only their own Paffions, by which means Fancy 
and Appearance are no part of the Subje&, but 
only . the Paſſion and Sufferance of Senſe, 
which Paſſion and Subject are ſeveral things; 
wherefore, whoever judges: by Appearances, 


judges by another thing than the Subject. And 


to ſay that the Paſſion of the Senſes convey to 
the Soul the quality of ſtrange Subjects by Re- 
ſemblance : How can the Soul and Underſtand- 
ing be aſſur d of this Reſemblance, having of it 
felt no Commerce wich Foreign Subjects? As 
they who never knew Socrates, cannot, when 
they ſee his Picture, ſay it is like him. Now, 
whoever would notwithſtanding judge by Ap- 
pearances, if it be by all, it is impoſſible, be- 
cauſe they hinder one another by their Contra» 
rieties and Diſcrepancies, as we by Experience 
ſee. Shall ſome ſelect Appearances govern the 


reſt ? You muſt verifie this Select by another 4 
ect, 
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ject, the ſecond by the third, and conſequently 
there will never be any end ont. Finally, there 
is no conſtant Exiſtence, neither of the Objects 
Being, nor our own, Both we, and our Judg- 
ments, and all mortal Things, are evermore in- 
ceſſantly Running and Rowling, and conſe- 
quently, nothing certain can be Eſtabliſh'd from 
the one to the other, both the Judging and the 
Judged being in a continual Motion and Mura- 
tion : We have no Communication with Being, 
by reaſon that all human Nature is always in the 
midſt, betwixt being Born and Dying, giving 
but an obſcure Appearance and Shadow, a weak 
and uncertain Opinion of it ſelf. And if perad- 
venture you fix your Thought to apprehend your 
Being, it would be but like graſping Water, = a 
the more you clutch your hand to ſqueeze and 
hold what is in its own Nature flowing, ſo much 7 
more you loſe of what you would Graſp and 
Hold: So ſeeing that all things are ſubject to 
paſs from one Change to another, Reaſon, that 
there looks for a real Subſtance, finds it ſelf de- 
ceiv'd, not being able to apprehend any thing 
that is Subſiſtent and Permanent, becauſe that 
every thing is either entring into Being, and is 
not yet wholly arriv'd at it, or begins to Die 
before it is Born. Plato ſaid, that Bodies bad never 
any Exiſtence, but only Birth ; conceiving that Ho- 
mer had made the Ocean, and Thetis, Father and 
Mother of the Gods, 10 ſhew us, that all things are 
in a perpetual Huctuatian, Motion and Variation; the 
Opinion of all the Philoſophers, as he ſays, before his 
time, Parmenides only excepted, who would not al- 
low things to have Motion, on the Power where- 
of he ſets a mighty Value. Pythagoras was of 
Opinion, that all Matter was Flowing and Unſta- 
lie: The Stoicks, that there u no time preſent, and 
g | that 
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that what we call ſo, is nothing but the jancrure, and 


meeting of the future and paſt. Heraclitus, that ne- 


ver any Man entred twice into the ſame River: Epi- 


charmus; that who borrow'd Money but an hour ago, 
does not owe it now; and, that he, who was invited 
over-nipht to come the next day to Dinner, comes ne- 
wertheleſs uninvited, conſidering, that they are no 
more the ſame Men, but are become others ; and that 
there. could not a mortal Subſtance be found twice 
in the ſame Condition: For, by the ſuddenneſs and 
and quickneſs of the Change, it one while Diſperſes, 
and another Reaſſembles ; it comes and goes after ſuch 
manner, that what begins to be Born, never ar- 
rives to the Perfection of Being; foraſmuch as that 
Birth is never Finiſt'd and never Stays, as being at 
an end, but from the Seed is evermore Changing and 

ifting one to another. As human Seed is firſt in 
the Mothers Womb made a formleſs Embryo, after 
deliver'd thence a ſucking Infant ; afterwards it be- 
comes a Boy, then a middle-ag d Man, and at lift « 


decrepid Old Man. So that Age and ſubſequent Gene. 


ration is always Deſtroying and Spoiling that which 
went before, - | "i 


Mutat enim Mundi naturarum totius atas, 
Ex alioque alius ſtatus excipere omnia debet, 
Nec manet illa ſui ſimilis res, ommia migrant, 
Omnia commutat natura, & vertere cogit. 


For Time the Natare of the World tranſlates 
And gives all things new from preceding States: 

+ Nought like it ſelf remains, but all do range, 
And Nature forces every thing to Change. 


And yet we fooliſhly fear one kind of Death, 
whereas we have already paſt, and do daily pats 


ſo many other. For not only, as Heraclitus (aid, 
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the Death of the Fire is the Generation of Water: 


But moreover, we may, more manifeſtly diſcern 
it in our ſelves : The Flower of Youth dies, 
and paſſes away when Age comes on; and 
Youth is terminated in the Flower of Age of a 
full grown Man ; Infancy in Youth, and the 
firſt Age dies in Infancy : Yeſterday died into 
Day, and to Day will die into Morrow ; and 
there is nothing that remains in the ſame State, 
or that is always the ſame Thing. And that 
it is ſo, let this be the Proof; If we are always 
one and the ſame, how comes it then to pals, 
that we are now pleas'd with one thing, and by 
and by with another? How comes it to paſs that 
we love contrary things, that we praiſe or con- 
demn them? How comes it to pats that we have 
different Affections, and no more retain the 
ſame Sentiment in the ſame Thought ? For it is 
not likely that without Mutation we ſhould aſ- 
fume other Paſfions ; and that which ſuffers Mu- 
tation does not remain the ſame, and if it be not 
the ſame, it is not at all: But the ſame that the 
Being is, does, like it, unknowingly change 
and alter, becoming evermore another from an- 
nother Thing: And conſequently the natural 
Senſes abuſe and deceive themſelves, taking that 
which ſeems, for that which is, for want of well 
knowing what that which is, is. But what is ic 
then that truly is? That which is Eternal: That 
is to ſay, that never had beginning, not never 
ſhall have ending, and to which Time can bring 


no Mutation. For Time is a mobile Thing, and Time « mo? 


that appears as in a Shadow, with a Matter 


ving thing 
without 


evermore flowing and running, without ever permanen- 
remaining Stable and Permanent: And to which . 


thoſe words appertain before, and after, has 
been, or ſhall be: Which at the firſt ſight evi- 
Ee | dently 
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dently ſhe w, that it is not a Thing that is; and 
it were a great Folly, znd an apparent Falſity, 
to ſay that that e is not yet in being, or 
that has already ceas d to be. And as to theſe 
words, Preſent, Infant, and New, by which it 
ſeems that we principally ſupport-and found the 
intelligence ot Time, Realon diſcovering, does 
preſently deſtroy it; for it immediately divides 
and ſplits it into the Future and Paſt, being of 
neceſſity to conſider it divided in two. The 
ſame happens to Nature, that is meaſur d, as to 
Time that meaſures it; for ſhe has nothing more 
Subſiſting and Permanent than the other, but all 
things are cither Born, Bearing, or Dying. By 
which Means, it were a ſinful Saying, to lay 
of God, who is He who only 2, that He was, cr 
that He ſhall be: For thoſe are Terms of Declen- 
ſion, Tranſportation. and Viciſſitude, of what 
cannot continue or remain in Being, Wheretore 
we are to conclude, that God only is, not according 
to any meaſure of Time, but acccrding to an inmuta- 
ble and an immoveable Eternity, not mea ſur d h 
Time, nor ſubject to auy Declenſion : Before whom w. 
thing was, and after whom nothing ſhall be, eithe 
more New, or mare Recent, but a real Being, that 
with ene Sole Now fills the for ever, and that ther 
# nothing that truly is, but He alone; without being 
able to ſay, He has been, or ſhall be, without Begin- 
ning, and without End. To this Religious Concluſ- 
on of a Pagan, I ſhall only add this Teſtimony of 
one of the ſame Condition, tor the cloſe of chis 
long and tedious Diſcourſe, which would furniſh 
me with endleſs Matter. What à wile and abjel 
thing, ſays he, is Man, if be do not raiſe him{f 
above Humanity? Tis a good word, and a profits 
ble Defire, but withal Abſurd ; For to make the 

Handle bigger than the Hand, and the con 
| | longet 
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longer than the Arm, and to hope to ſtride fur- 

ther than our Legs can reach, is both Impoſſible 

and Monſtrous; or that Man ſhould fiſe above 
himſelf and Humanity: For he cannot ſee but 9+ 
with his Eyes, nor ſeize but with his Power. He . 
ſhall be Exalted, if God will lend him his extra- - 
ordinary Hand; he ſhall exalt himſelf, by aban- | 
doning and renouncing his own proper Means, 

and by ſuffering himſelf to be rais'd and eleva- 

ted by Means purely Celeſtial ; It belongs to 

our Chriſtian Faich, and not to the Stoical Ver- 
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S | 
Of judging of the Death of another. 


Hen we judge of another's aſſurance in | 
Death, which without doubt is the moſt 
remarkable Action of human Life; we are to Kh 
take notice of one Thing, which is, that Men 
very hardly believe themſelves to be arriv d to 
that Period. Few Men die in an opinion that 
it is their laſt Hour, and there is nothing where- 
in the flattery of Hope does more delude us. It No very 
never ceaſes to whiſper in our Ears, others have rie «f- 
been much ſicker without dying; my Conditi- , 


— — — 


Rn on is not ſo Deſperate as tis thought, and at che 2 

F worſt, God has done other Miracles. Which hap- 

F pens, by reaſon that we fer too much Value up- 

on our ſelves. It ſeems as if the Univerſality of 

0 things were in ſome meaſure to ſuffer by our Diſ- 
bi ſolution, and that it did commiſerate our Con- 


ve dition. For as much as our depray'd Sight re- 
E e 2 pteſeuts 
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e of the Port with. a brick gale we ſpeed, 
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preſents things to it ſelf after the ſame Manner, 
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and that we ate of Opinion they ſtand in as 
much need of us as we do of them? like Peo- 
ple at Sea, to whom Mountains, Fields, Cities, 

aven and Earth are toſs'd at the ſame rate 
they are : Ya 


| Provebimur porta | terræque, 5 urbeſque recedunt. 


And making way, Cities and Lands recede. 


Whoever ſaw old Age that did not applaud the 
paſt, and condemn the preſent Time, laying the 
fault of- his Miſery and Diſcontent upon the 
World, and the Manners of Men? 


Famque caput quaſſans grandis ſuſpirat arator, 
Et cum tempora, temporibus preſentia"confert 
Preterits, laudat fortunas [ape parentis, 
Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum. 


Now the old Ploughman ſighs and ſhakes his Head, 
And preſem times comparing with thoſe fled, 


Ea. = = as 


His Predeceſſors Happineſs does praiſe, 
And the great Piety of that old Race. 
We will make all things to go along with us; 

| whence it follows, that we conſider our Deaib * 
as a very great Thing, and that does not fo eaſ. 7 
ly paſs, nor without the ſolemn Conſultation of Cc 
the Stars: Tot circa unum Caput tumultuantes Dev, dl 
and ſo much the more think it, as we more va* 7 
jue our ſelves. IW#hat ! ſhall ſo much Knowledge bt # 
{ 


lost. with. ſo much damage to the World, without a ”= 


ticular concern of the Deſtinies ? Does ſo rare and ex- 


emplary a Soul coſe ne more the killing, than ye * 
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& mean, and of no uſe to the Publick ? This Life that 
protects ſo many others, upon which ſo many other 
Lives depend, that employs ſo vaſt a number of Men 
in his Service, and that fills ſo many Places, ſhall it 
drop «ff like one that hangs but by its own fingle 
Thread ? None of us lays it enough to Heart, - 
we are but one. Thence proceeded theſe Words 
of Ceſar to his Pilot, more tumid than the Sea 
that threatned him. g 


F aliam fi cælo aut hore recuſas, 

Ae pete: Sole tibi cauſe bæc eſt juſta timoris, 
' Vitorem non noſce tuum, perrumpe procellas 
Tutels ſecure mei 9925 


* If thou to ſail to Italy decline 

Under the Gods Protection, truſt to mine; 
De only juſt cauſe that thou haſt to fear, 
I that thou doſt not know thy Paſſenger ; 


© But, I being now aboard, ſlight Neptune's brawey, 


And fearleſs cut thorough the ſwelling Waves, 
And theſe, 


|, ——credit jam digna pericula Ceſar 
Fatis efſe ſuis, tantuſque evertere ( dixit ) 
| Me ſuperis labor eff, parva quam puppe ſedentem, 
Tam magno petiere mari — | 


X Theſe Dangers, worthy of his Deſtiny, 
Cæſar did now dale, then did cry, 
What, is it for the Gods @ Tack ſo great 
To overthrow me, that to do the feat, 

In a poor little Bark they muſt be fain 

Here to ſurprixe me on the ſwelling Main? 


Ee 3 And 
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The Suns And that.idte Fancy of the:Publick, that the Sun I (pi; 

oo Mourning carried in his Face: the Moutning for his Death me 
Death of & Whole Year, rms An, Aga. 21 

Vir Geor. : Ile erlam extincto miſeratus. Ceſare Roman, 


And pitjing Rome, Great Cxſar being dead, 
In mourning Clouds Sol weil d his ſhining Head. 


and a thouſand of the like; wherewith the 
World ſuffers it ſelf to be ſo eafily impos'd up- 
on, believing that our. Incereſts, alter the Hea- 
vens, and that they are concern'd at our ordina- 
Plin. Nat. ry Actions. Non tanta Calo ſocietas nobiſcum eff, ut 
| Hit. 2, gofro fato mortalis fit illi quaqus ſiderum fulgor. There 
6 5 Juch Alliance betwixt us and Heaven, that the 
Brightneſs of the Stars ſhould. be made Mortal by our 
Death. Now. to judge of the Conſtancy and 
Reſolution in a Man that does not yet believe 
himſelf to be certainly in Danger, though he 
really is, is no Reaſon ; and 'tis not enough that 
he dies in this poſture, unleſs he did purpoſely 
put himſelf into it for this effect. It moſt com- 
monly falls out in moſt Men, that they let a 
good Face. upon the Matter, and ſpeak. with 
great Indifferency, to acquire Reputation, which 
they hope afterward living. to enjoy. Of all 
that I have ſeen die, Fortune has diſpos d their 
Countenances, and no Deſigar of theirs ; and 
© even of thoſe who in ancient times, have made 
=" away themſelves, there is much to be conſider'd, 
| whether it were a ſudden, or a lingting Death. 1 
That cruel Reman Emperor would ſay of his Pri- 
| ſoners, That. be would make them feel Death, and if T4 
? any one killd himſelf in Priſon, Thar fellow bas | 
> made an eſcape from me: he would ſay he _ 
; pin 
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Chi. 1 
ſpin out Death, and make it tele by Tor- 
ments. — f 1 C7 
Vidimms & toto quamwvis in Cor pore cæ ſo, | „ca 


Nil anime lethale datum moremque nefandæ 
Durum ſevitie, percunctu parcere morti. 


And in tormented Rodies we have ſeen, 


Amongſt theſe Wounds none that have mortal been, 
Inbuman Method of dire Cruelty, 
That means to kill ; yet will not let Men die. 


In plain Truth, it is no ſuch great Matter for a 


Man in Health and in a temperate ſtace of Mind, 


to reſolve to kill himſelf ; it is very eaſie to give 
ill Signs before one comes to the pulk : Inſomuch 
that Heliogabalus, the moſt e ffeminate Man in the 
World, amongſt his moſt ſenſual Pleaſures, could 
forecaſt to make himſelf die delicately, when he 
ſhould be forc'd thereto. And that bis Death 
might not' give the Lye to the reſt of his Life, had 
purpoſely built a ſumptuous Tower, the Front and Baſe 
whereof was cover d and laid with Planks enrich d 
with Gold and precious Stones, thence to Precipitate 
himſelf ; and alſo caus'd Cords twiſted with Gold and 
Crimſon Silk to be made, wherewith to frangle bim- 
elf ; and a & 


Emerald and Topaz, wherewith ro poyſon himſelf, 

according; as he ſhould like to chooſe one of theſe ways 

of dying. | 
Impiger, & fortis virtuts-coaFa. 


By a forc d Valour reſolute and brave. 


"BY E ens N a Yet 


| d with the Blade of Gold to be bam- 
mer d out to fall upon: And kept Poyſon in Veſſels of 
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Vet, for ſo much as concerns this Perſon, the 
effeminacy of his Preparations make it more 
likely that he would have thought better ont, 


had he been put to the Teſt. But in thoſe who 


with great Reſolution have determin'd to dif. 
patch themſelves, we muſt examine, whether it 
were with one Blow. which took away the lei- 
ſure of ſeeling the Effect: For it is to be queſti- 
on'd, whether perceiving Life by little and little 
to ſteal away, the ſentiment of the Body mixing 
it ſelf with that of the Soul, and the means ot 
repenting being offer d, whether, Iſay, Conſtan- 
cy and Obſtinacy in fo dangerous a will is to be 
found. In the Civil Wars of Ceſar, Lucia, Do- 


mitim being taken in Pruſſia, and theteupon ' 


poyſoning himſelf, afterward repented. It has 
hapned in our time, that a certain Perſon be- 
ing reſolv'd to die, and not having gone deep 
enough at the firſt thruſt, the ſenſibility of the 
Fleſh oppoſing his Arm, gave himſelf three or 
four Wounds more, but could never prevail up- 
on himſelf to chruſt home. Whilſt Plantins Syl- 
vanws Was upon his Tryal, Virgulantia his Grand- 
Mother ſent him a Poinard, with wkich not be- 
ing able to kill himſelf, he made his Servants to 
cut his Veins. Albucills in Nberi his Time, 
having, to kill himſelf, ſtruck with too much 
tenderneſs, gave his Adverſaties Opportunity to 
Impriſon, and put him to Death their own way: 
And that great Leader Dem henes, aftet his Rout 
in Sicily did the ſame; and C. Piymbria, having 
ſtruck himſelf too weakly, intreated his Servant 
to diſpatch him, and to kill him out. On the 
Contrary, Offoriw, who could not make uſe of 


His own Arm, diſdain'd> to Employ that of his 


rvant to any other Uſe, but only to hold the 
Poinard ſtraightand firm ; and running his Breal 
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full drive againſt it, thruſt himſelf through. Tis 
in in Truth a Morſel that is to be ſwallow'd * 
without chewing, unleſs 2 Man be thoroughly 
reſoly'd ; and yet Adrian the Emperor made his 
Ph;/ic;ian mark and encircle in his Pap the mortal 
place wherein he was to ſtab, to him he had 
given Order to kill him. For this reaſon it was, 
that Cæſar being ask'd what Death he thought to he 
the moſt defir'd ? Made Anſwer, The leaſt premedi- 
tated, and the ſhorteſt, If Ceſar dard to ſay it, 
it i*no Cowardize in me to believe it. A ſhort 
Death, ſays Pliny, is the Sovereign good hap bu- 
nan Life. They do not much care to diſcover 
it: No one can ſay that he is reſoly'd for Death, 
who fears to trifle with it, and that cannot un- 
dergo it with his Eyes open. They that we ſee 
in exemplary Puniſhments run to their Death, 
haſten and preſs their Execution, do it not out 
of Reſolution, but they will not give themſelves 
ſeiſure to conſider it; it does not trouble them 
to be dead, but to die, n 


Emori nolo, ſed me efſe mortuum nibili aftimo; Cie. Juſe⸗ 
1 | | = 
I would not die, but care not to be dead. 


"Tis a degree of Conſtancy, to which I have Tbe con- 
experimented, that I can arrive to do like-thoſe ent «nd 
who plunge themſelves into Dangers, as into —_— 
the Sea, with their Eyes ſhut. There is nothing, Socrates. 
in my Opinion, more IIluſtrious in the Life of 
Socrates, than that he had thirty whole Days 
wherein to ruminate upon the Sentence of his 
Death'; to have digeſted it all that time with a 

moſt aſſured hope, without care, and without 
alteration, and with Words and Actions rather 
careleſs and indifferent, than any way ſtirr'd or 


11 
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y diſcompos d by the weight of ſuch a Thought. 
The Death That  Pomponins Atticus, to whom Cicero Writes 
2 ſo oft, beiog Sick, caus d Agrippa bis Son- in- law, 
cus, by and two or three more of his Friends, to be 
rates · Call'dto him, and told them, That having found all 

Means prattis d upon him for bis Recovery to be in 
vain, and that all he did to prolong bis Life, did alſo 
proboug, and augment bis Pain ; be was reſolv'd to put 

an end both to td one and the other, deſiring them to 
approve F his Deliberation, - or at leaſt, not to Iiſe 

their Lo onr.in_endeavourin to diſmade him. Now 
Ravin NG to deſtroy. himſelf by Abſtinence, 

HI DIR: 2 Was accidentally, ſo cur'd, and the Re- 
medy be made uſe of wherewith to kill himſelf, 
reftor*4 him to, bis perfect Health. His Phyſicians 

and Friends rejqycin g at ſo happy an Event, and 
coming to ongratulate him, found themſelves 

ry much deceiv'd, it being impoſſible for them 

td make him alter his Purpoſe; he telling them, 
rhat be mu one Day die, and that being now ſo far 

on Bir Way, be would ſave himſelf the labour of begin- 
wing again another time. This Man, having dil- 

| cover'd Death at leiſure, was not only not diſ- 
37 *.courap'd at rhe approach ct it, but provokes it: 
For being ſatisfied that he had engag'd in the 
Combat, he conſidet d it as a piece of Bravery, 
and that he was oblig'd in Honour to ſee the 

End. Tis fat beyond not fearing Death, to 
bs en taſte abd reliſh it. The Sroty of the Philoſopher 


SU 


25 +:..2 Oltanthes ig vety like this. He bad bis Gums ſwell d 


aul rotfen*; bir Phyſicians advis'd him to great Ab- 
Hinence: Having fafted tuo Days, be was ſo\much 
bitter, that they prondunc d him cur d, and permitted 
bim to bis ordinary Courſe of Diet : He, on the con- 
mary, already taſting ſome ſweetneſs in this Faintneſi 
of bis, would not be perſuaded to go back, but reſolv'd 
to proceed, and to finiſh what he God ſo far advanc d. 


Tulins 


wy al 
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Ch. 13. Of Judging oſ another s. Death. 


Tullias Marcellinus, a Loung Man of Rome, .hay> 
65 hd to anticipate the Hour of his Deſtiny, 
to be "id. of a Diſeaſe that was more trouble x0 
bim, than he war willing to endure; tho his 
Phyſicians aſſur d him of a certain, tho not ſudden 
Cute, call'd,a Council of his Friends, to con - 
ſult about it; of: which, ſowe, lays Seneca, gaut 
bim the Cunſel,. that out of Unmazlineſs they would 
have taken themſelves, j@ther's, oat of Flattery, ſuch.as 
they thought” be would beſt Iuke,: But a Stoick ſaid 
hus to him; De not concert rin ſelf, Marcellinus, 
as if thou didſ. deliberate F 4; thing F Importance. 3 
'tis no great matter to live, thy Servants. and Beaſts: 
live, but it is 4 great thing to die handſomly, un «ly, 
and conftanily.: Do but think how long thou baff de 
the ſame thing, eat, drink and ſleep, drink, ſleep and 
eat. Me inceſſantly wheel in the ſame Circle: ;Not 
only ill and inſupportable Accident a, but even the Satiety * 
of living, inclines. a, Man to deſire to die. Marcell. 
mes did not ſtand in need of a Man to adviſe; but, © 
of 2 Man to aſſiſt him; his Servants were afraid 
to. meddls, in; the Buſineſs :. But this Philoſopher, 
gaye them to underſtand, that Domeſticks are ſuſ- 
pected, even when it 1s in doubt, whether the Death: 
of ibs Maſter were voluntary, or no; otherwiſe, that: 
it would be of as 31l Example to binder him, as to Ell 


—ꝙꝓ— * 


. 


bim, foraſmuch u,, i 9 


| Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti. Horat. in 


; Who makes a Man to live ageinf his Will, Ae 92 
As cruel is, as if be did him kill. 


He afterwards told Marcellinus, that it would not 
be indecent, as the remainder of Tables, hen we bave 
done, .is given to the Aſſiſtants ; ſo Life being ended, 
to diſtribute ſome: bing to thoſe who have been our Ser- 

| Vants. 
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vun. Now Mar cellinus was of a free and libe. 
ral Spirit ; he cherefore divided a certain ſum of 
Mony amongft his Attendants, and comforted 
them. As to the reſt, he had no need of Steel, 
nor of Blood, He was refolv'd' to go out of 
this Life, and not to run out of it; not to eſcape 
from Death, but to eſſay it. And to give him. 
Felf leiſure to trifle with it, having fortaken all 
anner of Nourifhment, the third Day follow. 
ng, after having caus d himſelf to be ſprinkl 
wich warm Water, he fainted by Degrees, an 
got without ſome kind of Pleaſure, as he him. 
felf declar'd. In earneſt,” ſuch as have been ac. 
quaitited with theſe Faintings, proceeding from 
weakneſs, do ſay that they are therein ſenſible 
& nd manner of Pain, bu rather feel a kind of 
Delight, as in a Paſſage to Sleep and Reſt 
ar? Theleare ftudy'd and digeſted Deaths. But to 
confronces the end that Coty only may furniſh out the 
by Cato, Whole Example of Vertue, it ſeems as if his 
good Deſtiny had put his ill one into his Hand, 
with which lie gave himſelf the Blow ; ſeeing 
he had the leiſure to canfront and ſtruggle with 
Death, reinforcing his Courage in Wr 
1 nger, inſtead of letting it go leſs And if [ 
been to repreſent him in his ſupream Stati- 
on, I ſhould have done it in the Poſture of tear- 
ing out his bloody Bowels, rather than with his 
+ =" Sword in his Hand, as did the Statuaries of his 
© © time: For this ſecond Murther was much more 
furious than the fitſt. 2 
| h | 7 79 7 
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Ch. 14. That the Mind hinders it ſelf. 


CH A EIT. 
That the Mind hinders it ſelf. 


FIS apleaſant Imagination to fancy a Mind 
exactly balanc'd betwixt two equal De- 
ſires: For doubtleſs it can never pitch upon ei- 
ther, foraſmuch at the Choice and Application 
would manifeſt an Inequality of Eſteem; and 
were we ſet betwixt the Bottle and the Ham 
with an equal Appetite to Drink and Eat, there 
would doubtleſs be no Remedy, but we muſt 
die for Thirſt and Hunger. To provide againſt 
this Inconvenience, the Srojicks, when they are 
ask'd whence this Election in the Soul of two indiffe- 
rent things does proceed (and that makes us out of a 
great number of Crowns rather take one than anothe 
' there being no Reaſon to incline us toſuch a Preference? ) 
Make Anſwer, That this Movement of the Soul is 
extraordinary and irregular, that it enters into us by a 
Frange, accidental and fortaitous Impulſe. It might 
rather methinks be ſaid, that nothing preſents it 
{elf to us wherein there is not ſome Difference, 
how little ſoe ver; and that either by che Sight 
or Touch there is always ſome Choice, that, tho 
it be imperceptibly, tempts and attracts us. Who- 
ever likewiſe ſhall preſuppoſe a Packthread e- 
qually ſtrong throughout, it is utterly impoſſible 
it ſhould break ; for, where will you have the 
breaking to begin? And that it ſhould break all 
together is not in Nature. Whoever alſo ſhould 
hereunto joyn the Geometrical Propofitions, that 
dy the Certainty of their Demonftrations con- 


clude the contained to be greater than the con- 


taining, the Center alſo to be as great as the 
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. nothing certain, and that not bi 


Non efſet Danae de Jove facta parent. 


— — 


Circumference, and that find or it two Lines in- 
ceſſantly approaching each other, and that yet 
can never meet; and the Philoſopiber's Stone, and 
the Quadrature of a Circle, where the Reaſon and 
Effect are ſo oppoſite ; might peradventure find 
ſome Argument to ſecond this bold Saying of 
Pilay, Solum certum wihil eſt certi, & bomine vibil 
mu aut ſuperbiur. That it is only certain there i; 


ng it mo re miſerable, or 
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Tuer our Deſires are augmented by Difſical 


Here is no Reaſon that has not his contre 
Ty, ſay the Wiſeſt of Pbileſopbert, which 


. Pits, me upon ruminating on the excellent Say- 


ings one of the Ancients alleges for the Con- 
tempt of Life ; No Good can bring Pleaſure, if nut 
that for the loſs of which we are before-band prepared: 
in æquo eft dolor amiſſæ rei, & timor amittendæ, The 
grief of loſing a thing, and the fear of loſing it, are e- 
gual. Meaning by that, that the Fruition of Life 
cannot be truly Pleaſant to us, if we are in Fear 
of loſing it. It might however be ſaid on the 
contrary, that we hug and embrace this Good 
by ſo much the more Tenderly, and with fo 
much greater Affection, by how much we ſee 
it the leſs aſſur d, and fear to have it taken from 
us ; for as it is evident, that Eire burns with 
Fear Fury when Cold comes to mix with it, 
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um Danaen babuiſſet abenea turrit, 
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our Wills are more obſtinate by being oppos'd: - 
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of brazen Tow r if Danae bud not hat; 1 
She ne er by Jove had been a Mot ber male. 


And that there is nothing Naturally contrary to 
our Taſte but Satiety, which proceeds from ta- 

cility ; nor any thing that ſo much whets it, as 

Rarity and Difficulty. Ommium rerum voluptas Sen. de 
ipſo quo debet fugare periculo creſcit The Pleaſure of Ben. ib. 
all Things increaſes by the ſame Danger that ſhould ** * 
deter it. y 


Gall, tiat ud; t t. Mart. libs 
a a nega, ſatiatur _ niſi gaudia terquen — 

Galla deny, be not too eas hy gain d, 

For Love will glut with Joys too ſoon obtain d. 


To keep Love in Breath, Lycurgus made a De- 
cree, that the married People of Lacedæmonia 
ſhould never Enjoy one another, but by ſtealth; 
and that it ſhould be as great a Shame to be taken 
in Bed together, as committing with others. The 
difficulty of Aſſignations, the danger of Surprize, 
and the Shame of the Morning, | 


Et languor, &. ſilent ium, | Hor. Ex. 
Et latere petitus imo ſpiritut. 11. 


| The languor, ſilence, and the far- feteb d Sigbs, 
That fearing to be heard do trembling riſe. 
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Theſe are they that give the Haut-gout to the 
Sawce. How many very wantonly pleaſant 
Plays are made from the cleanly and modeſt 
way of ſpeaking of the Works of Love ? Even 
Pleaſure it felt would be heightned wich Pain. 
It is much ſweerer when it ſmarts, and has the 
Skin rippled. The Courtezan Hora ſaid, ſhe ne- 


Ver 
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Ty > : Montaign's EI. 25. Bool It, 
"Tb ah Pangay, bor tht fe nbde bow wee 
the Prints of ber Teeth, 


Lucr. I, 4. uod petiere, remunt arte, faciuntque dolorern; 
- Corporis, & dentes incidunt ſepe labellis: 

Et ſtimuli ſubſunt, qui inſtigant lædere ad ih 

Duodcunque eſt, rabies unde illæ germina jurgen?, 


- 
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And ſo it is in every thing: Difficulty gi 0 

all things their Eſtimation. Thoſe of the Marg: f 

of Ancona, moſt chearfully make their Vows to 
St. James, and thoſe of Galicia to our Lady of 
bs Loretta; they make wonderful Boaſts at Liege of 
the Baths of Laques, and in Tuſcany of thoſe of 

Aſpe : There are few Romans ſeen in the Fen. 
cing-Shoo!s of Rome, which is full of French. The 

great Cato alſo, as well as we, nauſeared his 


Wife while ſhe was his, and long d for her when T 
in the Poſſeſſion of another. I was fain to turn. F; 
out an old Stallion into the Paddock, being he Cc 
was Vicious, and not to be Govern'd when he ha 
ſmelt a Mare: the Facility preſently ſated him, br 
as towards his own, but towards ſtrange Mars, Pi, 
and the firſt that paſt by the Pale of his Paſture, 
he would again fall to his importunate Neigh- 
. ings, and his furious Heats, as before. Our Ap- 
4 petite contemns, and paſles by what it has in 
Poſſeſſion, to run after that it has not. 
_ I. Tranſvolat in medio poſita, & fugientia captat. 
Mr. Alex, Thou ſcorn'ſt that Laſs thou mayſt with eaſe enjy. 
Brome, And court ſt thoſe that are difficult and coy. , 
| 7 
_ To forbid us any thing, is to make us have a 
mind to'c. | | . \ 
| id, 
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2 tu ſervare puellam Orid. A- 
Incipis, incipiet deſinere eſſe mea. * Sy 


: If thou no better guard that Girl of thine," 
She'll ſoon begin to be no longer mine. 


To give it wholly up to us, is to beget in us 
Contempt, Want, and abundance fall into the 
ſame Inconvenience. 


Tibi quod ſupereſt, mibi quod deſit, dolet. Terence, 


Thy Superfluities ds trouble thee, 
And what I want, and pant for, troubles me. 


Deſire and Fruition do equally afflict us; 
The Rigours of Miſtreſſes are troubleſom, but 
Facility, to ſay truth, is more; foraſmuch as Diſ- 
content and Anger ſpringing from the Eſteem we 
have of the thing deſired, heat and actuate Love; 
but Satiety begets Diſguſt ; tis a blunt, dull, ſtu- 
pid, tir'd and ſlothful Paſſion. 


Si qua volet regnare diu, contemnat amantem. Ovid. A- 
— contemnite, amantes, _ 
Sic hodie veniet, ſi qua negavit heri, 


The Lady that would keep her Servant ſtill, Propert. 
Muſt, in diſcretion, ſometimes uſe him ill. 

And the ſame Policy with Men will do, 

If they ſometimes do flight their Miſſes too 

By which means ſhe that yeſterday ſaid nay, 

Will come and offer up her ſelf to day. 


Why did Poppea invent the uſe of a Mask to 
hide the Beauties of ＋ Face, but to enhance 
F it 
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| Virgo 
Ecl. 3. 


Propert. 
J, 22 


Eleg. I 2» 


it to her Lovers ? Why have they veil'd, even 
below the Heels, thoſe Beauties that every one 
defires to ſhew, and that every one deſires to 
ſee? Why do they cover, with fo many Hinder- 
ances one over another, the. Parts where our 
Deſires and their own have their principal Seat? 
And to what ſerve. thoſe great Baſtion Farthin- 
gals, with which our Ladies fortifie their Haun- 


ches, but to allure our Appetite, and to draw us 


on by removing them farther from us? 
Et fugit ad ſalices, & ſe cupit ante videri, 


And to the Oſſers flies her ſelf to hide, 
But does deſire to have her flight deſcry'd. 


Interdum tunica duxit operta moram, 


Things being laid too open to the Stgbt, 
Do ſometim# put a ſtop to the Delight. 


To what uſe ſerves the artifice of this Virgin 
Modeſty ? This grave Coldneſs, this ſevere 
Countenance, this Profeſſion to be ignorant of 


things that they know better than we who in- 


ſtruct them in them, but go increafe in us the 
deſire to overcome, controul and trample under 
foot at Pleaſure, all this Ceremony, and all theſe 


Obſtacles ? For there is not only Pleaſure, but 


moreover, Glory, to conquer and debauch that 


ſoft Sweetneſs, and that childiſh Modeſty, and 
to reduce a cold and Matronlike Gravity to the 
Mercy of our ardent Deſires : Tis a Glory, (ay 
they, to triumph over Modeſty, Chaſtity, and Tem- 

erance ; and whoever diſſwades Ladies from 
thoſe Qualities, betray both them and themſelves. 


They are to believe, That their Hearts rowers 
| Wil 
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with affright, that the very Sound of our Words 
offend the purity of their Ears, that they hate 
us for talking ſo, and only yield to our Importu- 
nity by a compulſive Force. Beauty, as power- 
ful as it is, has not where-withal to make it ſelf 
Reliſh'd, without the Mediation of theſe little 
Arts; look into Lah, where there is the moſt 
and the fineſt Beauty to be Sold, how it is ne- 
vertheleſs neceſſitated to have recourſe to other 
Means and other Artifices to render it ſelf Charm- 
ing, and in truth, whatever it may do, being 
venial and Publick, ic does not remain feeble 
and languiſhing in it ſelf. Even as in Vertue 
it ſelf, of two like effects, we notwithſtanding 
look upon that as the beft and moſt worthy, 
wherein the moſt Trouble and Hazard is pro- 
pos'd. *Tis an effect of the Divine Providence 
to ſuffer the Holy Church to be Afflicted, as we 
ſee ir, with ſo many Storms and Troubles, by 
this Oppoſition to rouze pious Souls, and to a- 
wake them from that drowſie Lethargy where- 
into, by ſo long Tranquillity, they had been im- 
merg d. If we ſhould lay the Loſs we have ſu- 
ſtainꝰd in the number of thoſe who have gone a- 
ſtray, in the Balance againſt the Benefit we have 
had by being again put in Breath, and by having 
our Zeal and Forcesexercis'd by reaſon ot this Op- 
poſition ; I know not whether the Utility would 
not ſurmount the Damage. We have thought er 
to tie the Nuptial Knot of our Marriages more π . 
faſt and firm, for having taken away all means E: 
of diſſolving it; but the Knot of the Will and {rot » 
Affection is ſo much the more ſlackned and made b 
looſe, by how much that of Conſtraint is drawn hf 
cloſer together. And on the contrary, that which * / / 
kept the Marriages at Rome fo long in Honour \ 23 
and Inviolate, was the Liberty every one that 
F tia would — 
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would had to break them. They kept their 
Wives the better, becauſe they might part with 
them if they would ; and in the full Liberty of 
Diworces they liv'd fifty Years and more, before 


any one made uſe on'. 


' 


Ovid. a- Quod licet, ingratum eſt, quod non licet, acrius urit, 
mo. Jib. 2. 


E. 19. What's free we are diſguſted at, and ſlight, 
| What is forbidden whets the Appetite. 


We might here introduce the Opinion of an 
Ancient upon this Occalion, That Executions ra- 
ther het than dull the edge of Vices ; That they do mt 
beget the care of doing well, that being the work of 
Reaſon and Diſcipline ; but only -@a Care not to be ta- 
ken in doing ill. N 


Latius exciſe peſtis contagia ſerpunt. 
 Rutiliu+ 
in Intize- The Plague ſore being launc d, th Infection ſpread; 
TaJ[10s 
I do not know that it is true; but I expert 
mentally know, that never Civil Government Was 
by that means Reform'd. The Order and Re- 
giment of Manners depend upon ſome other ex 
pedient. The Greek Hiſtories make mention d 
the Agrippians, Neighbours to Scythia, who live 
either Without Rod or Stick to offend ; that not 
only no one attempts to Attack them, but who 
ever can fly thither is ſafe. by reaſon of theit 
Vertue and SanRity of Life, and no one is ſo 
bold as there to lay hands upon them; and they 
have Applications made to them to determine 
the Conttoverſies that ariſe betwixt Men of o- 
ther Countries. There is a certain Nation, whe! 
the Incloſures of Gardens and Fields they woull 
preſerve, is made only of a ſtring of Cotton 
1 yail, 
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yarn ; and ſo fenc'd, is more firm and ſecure 

than our Hedges and Ditches. Furem ſignata ſo- 

licitant. Aperta effractarius præterit. Things ſeal d _—_— 

up invite a Thief. Houſe-breakers paſs by open doors. FO 
Peradventure the Facility of entring my Houſe, 

amongſt other things, has been a Means to pre- 

ſerve it from the Violence of our Civil Wars. 
Defence allures Attempt, and Defiance pro- 

vokes an Enemy, I enervated the Soldiers de- // 
ſign, by depriving the Exploit of Danger, and | ©, _. 
all matter of Military Glory, which is wont to / 742 +1 14744 
ſerve them for pretence and excuſe. Whatever 

is bravely, is ever honourably done, at a time 
when Juſtice is dead, I render them the Con- 
queſt of my Houſe cowardly and baſe ; it is ne- 
ver ſhut to any one that knocks. My Gate has no 
other Guard than a Porter, and that cf ancient 
Cuſtom and Ceremony ; who does not ſo much 
ſerve to defend it, as to offer it with more de- 
cency, and the better grace. I have no other 
Guard or Centine! than the Stars. A Gentleman 
would play the Fool to make a ſhew.of Defence, 

if he be not really in a condition to defend him- 
ſelf. He that lies open on. one fide, is every 
where ſo. Our Anceſtors did not think of build- 
ing frontier Garriſons. The means of Aſſault- 
ing, I mean without Battery, *or Army, and of 
ſurprizing our Houſes, increaſe every Day a- 
bove all the Means to guard them. Mens Wits 
are generally bent that way. Invaſion ; De. 


one is concern d in, none but the Rich in De- OY 
fence. Mine was ſtrong for the time when it AN 
was wgs built, I have added nothing to it of that 
kind, and ſhould tear that its Strength ſhould Farb. 
turn againſt my ſelf; to which we are to con- 
ſider, that a peaceable Time would require it 
ſhould be diſmantled. _ is danger never to 
| Fit 19 
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be able to regain it, and it would be very hard 
to keep. For in inteſtine Diſſentions your Man 
may be of the Party you fear; and where Re- 
ligion is the Precext, even a Man's neareſt Re. 
lation becomes unfaithful with a colour of Ju. 
ſtice. The publick Exchequer will not maintain 


our domeſtick Gartriſons; they would exhauſt it. 7 
We our. ſelves have not Means to do it without | 
Ruine, or which is more Inconvenient and In. T 
jurious, without ruining the People. As to the th 
reſt, you there loſe all, and even your Friend; T 
will be more ready to accuſe your want of Vigji- in 
lancy, and your Improvidence, than to lament ni 
you. That ſo many garriſon'd Houſes have been in 
loſt, whereas this of mine remains, makes me cr 
apt to believe, that they were only loſt, by be. hi 


ing Guarded. This gives an Enemy both an In- ca 
vitation and Colour of Reaſon. All Defence 
ſhews a face of War. Let who will come to me 
in God's Name; but [I ſhall not invite them, 
Tis the Retirement I have choſen for my re- 
- Poſe from War. I endeavour to withdraw this 
corner from the publick Tempeſt, as I alſo do an- 
other corner in my Soul. Our War may put on 
what Forms it will, multiply and diverſifie it ſelf 
into new Parties ; for my own part I ſhall not 
budge. Amongſt ſo many garriſon'd Houſes, I am 
the only Perſon of my Condition, that I know 
of, who have purely intruſted mine to the Pro- 
tection of Heaven; without removing either 
Plate, Deeds, or Hangings. I will neither fear, 
nor ſave my ſelf by halves. If a full Acknow- 
ledgment can acquire the Divine Faygur, , it 
will ſtay with me to the End : If not, I have 
however continued long enough, to render my 
continuance Remarkable and fit to be Recorded. 

How ? Why [I have liv'd thirty Years. 
— 0 2 I CHAP, 
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Here is the Name and the Thing: the Name 
is a Voice which denotes and ſignifies the 
Thing ; the Name is no part of the Thing, or of 
the Subftance; tis a foreign Piece joyn'd to the 
Thing; and without it, God, who is all Fulneſs 
in himſelf, and the height of all Perfection can- 
not augment or add any thing to himſelf with- 
in ; but his Name may be augmented and in- 
creas'd by the Blefling and Praiſe we attribute to- 
his exteriour Works. Which Praiſe, ſeeing we 
cannot Incorporate it in him, foraſmuch as he 
can have no acceſſion of Good, we attribute it to 
his Name ; which is the Part out of him that is 
neareſt to us. Thus is it, that to Gad alone Glo- 
ry and Honour appertain ; and there is nothing 
ſo remote from Reaſon, as that we ſhould go in 
queſt of it for our ſelves ; for being indigent and 
neceflitous within, our Eſſence being Imperfect, 
and having need of Melioration, 'tis to that, 
that we ought to employ all our Endeavour. We 
are all hallow and empty: tis not with Wind 
and Voice that we are to fill our ſelves; we want 
a more ſolid Subſtance to repair us: A man ſtarv'd 
with Hunger, would be very ſimple to ſeek ra- 
ther to provide himſelf of a gay Garment, than 
a good Meal : We are to look after that where- 
of we have moſt need. As we have it in our 
ordinary Prayers, Gloria in exce!/is Deo, in terra St Luke 
pax hominibus. Glory be to God on high, and in Earth chap. 2. 
Peace, &c. We are in great want of Beauty, 
Health, Wiſdom, Vertue, and ſuch like eſſential 
F 
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and the moſt conſtant Authors of the Contempt 
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Qualities : Exteriour Ornaments ſhould be look'd 
after when we have made Proviſion for neceſ- 
ſary things. Divinity treats amply and mor per- 
tinently of this Subject, but I am not much 
vers'd in it. Chryſippus and Diogenes were the firſt 


af Glory: And maintain'd, that amongſt all Plea- 
ſeres, there was none more dangerous, nor more to 
be avoided, than that which proceeds from the Ap- 
probation of others, And in truth, Experience 
makes us ſenſible of many very hurtful Treaſon 
in it. There is nothing that ſo poiſons Princes, 
as Flattery, nor any thing whereby wicked Men 
more eaſily obtain Credit and Favour with them: 
Nor Pandarifm ſo proper and uſually made uſe 
of to corrupt the Chaſtity of Women, than to 
wheedle and entertain them with their own 
Prayers. The firſt Charm the Syrens made uſe of 
to allure Ulyſſes, is of this Nature. 


Dees vers nous, deca d tres louable Uly ſſe, 
Et le plus grand heneur dont la Greece fleuriſe. 


To us, noble Ulyſſes, this way, this, 
Thou greateſt Ornament and Pride of Greece. 


Theſe Philoſophers ſaid, That all the Glory of the 
World was not worth an underſtanding Mans holding 
out bis Finger to obtain it.; £ | 


— 


Gloria quantalibet quid erit, fi Gloria tantum eft ? 


44 L at”s Glory in the bigh'ſt degree, 
Fit no more but Glory be? 


I ſay for it alone: For it often brings ſeveral 


Commodities along with it, tor which it may 
juſtly be deſit d: It acquires us good Will, 2 
render 


en. re ern - O01» 0 - 
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tenders us leſs ſubject and expos d to the Injuries 
of others, and the like. It was alſo one of the 
principal Doctrines of Epicurus; for this Precept 
of his Sect, Conceal thy Life, that forbids Men to 
ipcumber themſelves with Offices and publick 
Negotiations, does alſo neceſſarily preſuppoſe a 
Contempt of Glory, which is the World's Ap- 
probation of thoſe Actions we produce in Pub- 
lick. He that bids us conceal our ſelves, and to 
have no other Concern but for our ſelves, and 
that will not have us known to others, would 
much leſs have us honour'd and glority'd. He 
adviſes Idomenem allo, not in auy ſort to regulate his 
Actions by the common Reputation or Opinion; if not 
to avoid the other accidental Inconveniences that the 
Contempt of Men might bring upon bim. Thoſe Diſ- 
courſes are in my Opinion very True and Ratio- 
nal ; but we are, I know not how, double in 
ouc ſelves, which is the Cauſe that what we be- 
lieve we do not believe, and cannot diſengage 
our ſelves from what we condemn. Let us fee 
the laſt, and dying Words of Epicurm; they are 
great, and worthy of ſuch a Philoſopher, and yet 
they carry ſome Marks of the Recommendation 
of his Name, and of that Humour he had decri- 
ed by his Precepts. Here is a Letter that he di- 
Rated a little before his laſt Gaſp 


Epicurus to Hermachus, Health, 


Hi I 20as paſſing over the Happiest, and laſt Day 

ef my Life, I writ thus; but at the ſame time, 
offtited with ſuch a Pain in my Bladder and Bowel, 
that nothing can be greater. But it was recompens'd 1 
with the Pleaſure, the remembrance of my Inventions * 
and Doctrines ſuggeſted to my Soul, Now, as the Af. 
 fecfion thou baſt ever from thy Infancy born towerds 


me, 


— ä — — — —ͤ— — — 
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me, and Philoſophy does require ; take upon thee the 
Protection of Metrodorus his Children, 


This is the Letter. And that which makes 
me interpret, that the Pleaſure he ſays he had in 
his Soul, concerning his Inventions, has ſome re- 
ference to the Reputation he hop'd for after his 
Death, is the manner of his Will. In which he 
gives Order, That Aminomachus and Timocrates, 
bis Heirs, ſhould every January defray the Expence 
For the Celebration of his Nativity, that Hermachus 

ſhould appoint ; and alſo the Expence that ſhould be 
made the twenticth of every Moon in entertaining if 
the Philoſophers, his Friend, who ſhould aſſemble in 
Honour of the Memory of him and Metrodorus. Car- 
neades was Head of the contrary Opinion: And 
maintain'd that Glory = to be deſir d for it ſelf, e- 
ven as we embrace our Poſthumes for themſelves, 
having no Knowledge or Enjoyment of them. This 
Opinion was more univerſally followd, as thoſe 
commonly are that are moſt ſuitable to our In- 
clinations. Ariftctle gives it the firſt Place a- 
mongſt eternal Goods; and avoids, as two ex- 
tream Vices, the immoderate either ſeeking or 
evading it. I believe that if we had the Books 
Cicero has writ upon this Subject, we ſhould there 
find the Stories, for he was ſo poſſeſs'd with this 
Paſſion, that if he had dard, I think he could 
willingly have fallen into the Exceſs that others 

Cicerove- did, That Vertue it ſelf as not to be coveted, but up- 

ry embiti- on the account of the Honour that always attends it. 

ous of Glo- 

. 1.4. Paulum ſepullæ diſtat inertia 

Ode 9. Celata virtas 


Vertue, if concealed, doth 


Little differ from dead Slotb. 
fer f Which 


* > 


„ 
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Which is an Opinion ſo falſe, that I am vex d it 
could ever enter into the Underſtanding of a 
Man that was honour'd with the Name of a Phi- 
loſopher. If this was true, Men ſhould not be 
Vertuous but in Publick, and he ſhould be no- ä 
further concern'd to keep the Operation of the 

Soul, which is the true Seat of Vertue, regular 

and in order, than as they are to arrive at the 
Knowledg of others. Is there no more in it 

than but only lily, and with Circumſpection to 

do Ill? If thou knoweſt, ſays Carneades, of a Ser- 

pent lurking in a Place, where, witheut ſuſpicion, a 

Perſon # going to fit down, by whoſe Death thou ex- 

pect ſt an Advantage, thou doſt Il, if thou doſt not 

give him Caution of his Danger; and ſo much the 

more, becauſe the Action i to be known by none but th 

ſelf. If we do not take up our ſelves a Rule of 
well-doing, if Impunity paſſes with us for Ju- 

ſtice, tc how many ſorts of Wickedneſs ſhall we 

every Day abandon our ſelves ? I do not find 

what Sp. Peduceas did, in faithfully reſtoring the 
Treaſure that C. Plotizs had committed to his 

ſole Secrecy and Truſt (a thing that I have of- 

ten done my ſelf) ſo commendable, as I ſhould 

think ic an execrable Baſeneſs had we done 0. W 
therwiſe. And think it of good Uſe m our Days 
to introduce the Example of P. Sextilius Rufus, 
whom Cicero accuſes to have enter d upon an Inberi- 

tance contrary to bi Conſcience, not only not againſt 
Law, but even by the Determination of the Laws them- 
ſelves. And M. Craſſus, and Q. Hortenſius, who, 
by reaſon of their Authority and Power, having 
been call'd in by a Stranger to ſhare in the Suc- 
ceſſion of a forg'd Will, that ſo he might ſecure 
his own Part; ſatisfied themſelves with having 
no hand in the Forgery, and reſus'd not to make 
their Advantage, and to come in for a Share ; 
ſecure 


—— 
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ſecure enough if they could ſhrowd themſelves 
from Accuſations, Witneſſes and the Cognizance 


id eſt ( ut ego arbitror ) mentem ſuam. Let them con- 


* 
{ * de of the Laws. Meminerint Deum IC habere teſtem, 
off. L 3. 


Saluſt. 


ſider they bave God to Witneſs, that is ( as I interpret 
it) their own Conſciences.\ertue is a very vain and 
frivolous Thing, if it derives its Recommenda- 
tion from Glory. And 'tis to no Purpoſe that 
we endeavour to give it a Station by it ſelf, and 
ſeparate it from Fortune ; tor what is more acci- 
dental than Reputation? Profecta Fortuna, in om- 
ni re dominatur? Ea res cunctas ex libidine, mags 
quam ex vero celebrat, obſcuratque, Fortune rules in 
all Things, and does advance and depreſs Things more 
out of her own Will, than Right and Juſtice, So to 
order it that Actions may be known and ſeen, 
is purely the Work of Fortune; tis Chance that 
helps us to Glory, according to its own temerity, 
I have often ſeen her go along wich Merit, and 
very much exceed it. He that firſt liken'd Glo- 


ry to a Shadow, did better than he was aware 


Sierre de 


off. I. 1. 


of. They are both of them things excellently 
Vain. Glory alfo, like a Shadow, goes ſome- 
times before the Body, and ſometimes in length 
infinitely exceeds it. They that inſtruct Gentle- 
men only to employ their Valour for the obtain- 
ing of Honour, Quaſi non fit boneſtum, quod nobili- 
tatum non fit, As though it were not @ Vertue unle/s 
ennobled; what do they intend by that, but to In- 
ſtrut them never to hazard themſelves if they 
are not ſeen, and to obſerve as well, if there be 
Witneſſes preſent, who may carry News of their 
Valour : Whereas a thouſand Occaſions of well- 
doing preſent themſelves, when we cannot be 


taken Notice of? How many brave Actions are 


© take upon him to cenſure another's * in 


g 


buried in the Crowd of a Battel? Whoever ſhall 


uch 


\ 
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ſuch a Confuſion, is not very buſie himſelf 3 and / 


the Teſtimony he ſhall give of his Companions * 


Deportments, will be Evidence againſt himſelf. 
Vera, & ſapiens Animi magnitudo honeſtum illud quod 
maxime naturam ſequitur, in facti poſitum, non in 
Gloria judicat. The true and wiſe Magnanimity judges, 
that the Bravery which moſt follows Nature, more con- 
ſiſts in Act than Glory. All the Glory that | pre- 
tend to derive from my Life, is that I have liv'd 
it 19 quiet. In quiet, not according to Metro- 
dorus, Arceſilaus, or Ariſtippus, but according to 
my felt ; for ſeeing Philoſophy has not been able 
ro find out any way to Tranquillity that is good 
in common, let every one ſeek it in particular. 
To what do Cæſar and Alexander owe the infinite 
Grandeur of their Renown, but to Fortune ? 
How many Men has ſhe extinguijh'd in the be- 
ginning of their Progreſs, of whom we have no 
Knowledg ; who brought as much Courage to 
the Work as they, if their adverſe hap had not 
cut them off in the firſt Sally of their Arms ?- 
Amongſt fo many and ſo great Dangers, I do 
not remember I have any where Read, that Cæ- 
ſar was ever wounded ; a thouſand have fallen 
in leſs Dangers, than the leaſt of thoſe he went 
through. A great many brave Actions muſt be 
expected to be perform'd without Witneſs, and 
ſo loſt, before one turn to Account. A Man is 
not always on the top of a Breach, or at the 
Head of an Army in the fight of his General, as 
upon a Scaffold. A. Man is oft ſurpriz'd betwixt , 
the Hedg ard the Ditch, he muſt run the — 
zard of his Life againſt a Hen-rooſt, he muſt bolt 
tour raſcally Musketeers out of a Barn, he muſt , 


1 


prick out ſingle from his Party, and alone make 


ſome Attempts, according as Neceſſity will bave | 
it. And whoever will obſerve, will, I believe,” 


find 


* 
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Corin. 2. 
chap. 1. 
Ver, 12. 


find it experimentally True, that occaſions of 
the leaft Luſtre, are ever the moſt Dangerous : 
And that in the Wars of our own Times, there 
have more brave Men been loſt in Occaſions of 
little Moment, and in the Diſpute about ſome 
little paltry Fort, than in Places of greater Im- 
portance, and where their Valours might have 
been more honourably employ'd. Who thinks 
his Death unworthy of him, it he do not fall in 
ſome ſignal Occaſions ; inſtead of illuſtrating his 
Death, doth willfully obſcure his Life, ſuffering 
in the mean time many very juſt Occaſions of 
hazarding himſelfto ſlip out of his Hands. And 
every juſt one is Illuſtrious enough: Every Man's 
Conſcience. being a ſufficient Trumpet to him, 
Gloria noſtra eſt, Teſtimonium Conſcientiæ noſtre. 
For our rejoycing is this, the Teſtimony of our Conſci- 
ence. Who is only a good Man that Men may 
know ic, and that he may be the better eſteem d 
when tis known ; who will not do well, but 


vpon Condition that his Vertue may be known 


Orlando. 
Canto. 11. 


to Men, is one from whom much Service is not 
to be expected. 


Credo ch' el reſto di quel verno, coſe 

Faceſſe degne di tener ne conto, 

Ma fur fin a quel tempo fi naſcoſe, 

Che non e colpa mia i bor nor le conto, 

Porche Orlando a far opre virtuaſe 

Piu ch'a narra le poi 1 era pronto, 
Ne mai fu alcun de li ſuoi fatti eſpreſſo, 
Senon quando hebbei teſtimonii appreſſo. 


The reſt o'th' Winter I preſume was ſpent 

In Actions worthy of eternal Fame; 
Which at the end was ſo, in Darkneſs pent, - 
| That if I name them not, I'm not to blame: 
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Otlando', noble Mind being more bent 
To do great Ads, than boaſt bim of the ſame; 


So that no Deeds of bis were ever known, 


But thoſe that luckily had Lookers on, 


A Man muſt go to the War upon the account 
of Duty, and expect the Recompence that ne- 
ver fails brave and worthy Actions, how private 
and conceal'd ſoever, not ſo much as Vertuous 
Thoughts; 'tis the Satisfaction that a well-dif- 
pos'd Conſcience receives in it ſelf, to do well. 
A Man muſt be Valiant for himſelt, and upon 
the account of the Advantage it is to him, to 
have his Courage ſeated in a firm and ſecure 
Place againſt che Aſſaults of Fortune, 


Virtus repulſæ neſcia ſordide, 

Intaminats fulgct honoribus, 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio pspularis auræ. 


Vertue, that ne er Repulſe. admits, Ry Sir The. 
In taintleſs Honours glorious ſus, Hawkins, 
Nor takes, or leaveth Dignities 


Rais d with ibe Noiſe of vulgar Cries. * 


It is not forward ſhew that the Scul is to play its 
Part, but for our ſelves within, where no Eyes ä 
can pierce but our own ; there ſhe defends us | 
from the fear of Death, of Pains, and Shame ir 
ſelf: She there arms us againft the loſs of our 
Children, Friends, and Fortunes ; And when 
Opportunity preſents it ſelf, ſhe leads us on 
to the Hazards of War. Non emolumento ali- Cicero. 
quo, ſed ipſius boneſtatis decore, Not for any Profit or 
Advantage, but for the Decency of Vertue. A much 
greater Advantage, and more worthy to be 
vete 
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Honour 'yeted and hop'd for than Honour and Glory ; 
what it in. which is no other than the favourable Judgment 
is given of us. A dozen Men muſt be cull'q 
out of a whole Nation to judge of an Acre of 
Land, and the Judgment of our Inclinations. 
and Actions, the hardeſt, and moſt important 
Thing that is, we refer to the Voice, and Deter. 
minations of the Rabble, the Mother of Ieno. 
rance, Injuſtice, and Inconſtancy. Is it reaſonable 
that the Life of a wiſe Man ſhou!d depend upon 
Elian. the Judgment of Fools? An quidquam ſt ult ius, 
Varro. quam quos ſingulos contemnas, eos aliquid putar: 
eſſe uni verſos? Can any thing be more fooliſh, thay 
to think that thoſe you deſpiſe ſingle, can be an 
other when joyn d together ? He that makes it his 
Buſineſs co pleaſe them, will have enough to 
do, and never have done ; tis a Mark that ne- 
ver is to be reach'd or hit. Nil tam ineſtimaii 
eſt, quam animi multitud inu. Nothing & to be ſo li. 
tle eſteem d, as the Mind: f the Multitude. Demi 
trius pleaſantly ſaid of the Voice of the People, 
| * That he made no more account of that which came from 
Cicero, de Above, than of that which fum d from Below. Cite. 
Fin, ro lays more, Ego hoc judicio, ſi quando turpe non ſi, 
tamen non eſſe non turpe, quum id d multitudine lau- 
datur. 1 am of Opinion, that tho a Thing be not faul 
in it ſelf, yet it cannot but become ſo when commendel 
by the Multitude. No Aft, no Activity of Wit 
could conduct our Steps ſo as to follow fo wan: 
dring and ſo a irregular Guide. In this windy 
Contuſion of the Noiſe of vulgar Reports and 
Opinions that drive us on, no way worth an) 
thing can be choſen. Let us nor purpoſe out 
ſelves ſo floating and wavering an End; let us 
follow conftantly atter Reaſon, let the pub.ic 
Approbation follow us there, if it will, and i 


wholly depending upon Fortune, we have 10 
| Reaſon 
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than that. Tho I would not follow the right way 
becauſe it is right, I ſhould however follow ic tor 
having experimentally found, that at the End of 
the Reckoning tis commonly the moſt Happy, 
and of greateſt Utility. Dedit hoc providentia bo- 


mini manus, ut bone ſta mags juvarent. This Gift 


ſhould be the moſt Delightful. The Mariner ſaid thus 
to Neptune, O God, thou may ſt ſave me if thou wilt, 
and if thou wilt thou may jt deſtrey me; but bowewver 
I will ſteer my Rudder true. I have ſeen in my 
time a thouſand Men of eaſie and ambiguous 
Natures, and thac no one doubted but they were 
more worldly Wiſe than I, throw themſelves a- 
way, where I have fav'd one, 


Rift ſueceſſus poſſe carere dolos. Ovid. Ep. 


| Penul:., 
I have Laught I muſt tonfeſs, 
To ſee Cunning want Succeſs. 


Paulus eAmylius, going in the glorious Expe- 
dition of Macedonia, above all things charg'd the 
People of Rome, not to ſpeak of his Actions during 
bis Abſence, O, the Licence of Judgments is a 
great Diſturbance to great Affairs! Foraſmuch as 
every one has not the Conſtancy of Fabius a- 
gainſt common, adverſe and injurious Ways : 
Who rather ſuffer'd his Authority to be diſſected 
by the vain Fancies of Man, than to go leſs in 
his Charge with a favourable Reputation and po- 
pular Applauſe. There is, I know not what na- 
tural Sweetneſs in hearing a Man's ſelf commend- 
ed ; but we are a great deal too fond of ic. 


Laudari baud metuam, neque enim mibi cornea fibra — 
£ ft, | G 8 S ed Sal. 1. 


ö 
Reaſon ſooner to expect it by any other way | 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Providence has given to Man, that honeft Things | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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J love to be Commended I confeſs, 

My Heart is not of Horn, but ne ertheleſs, 
1 muſt deny the only End and Aim 

Of doing well is to hear Man exclaim, 

O worthy Man ! O noble AG! 


I care not ſo much what Iam in the Opinion 
of others, as what I am in my own. I would 
be Rich of my ſelf, and not by borrowing, 
Strangers ſee {ng but Events and outward 
Appearences; every body can ſet a good Face 
on the Matter, when they have trembling and 
terror within. They do not ſee my Heart, they 
ſee but by my Countenance. Tis with good 
Reaſon that Men decry the Hypocriſy chat is in 
War ; for what is more eaſy to an old Soldier, 
than co ſhift in a time of Danger, and to coun- 
terfeit the Brave, when he has no more Heart 
than a Chicken ? There are ſo many ways to a- 
void hazarding a Man's own Perſon, that we 
have deceiv'd the World a thouſand times, be- 
fore we come to be engag'd in a real Danger : 


And even then, finding our ſelves in an inevita- 


ble neceſſity of doing ſomething, we can make 
ſhift for that time ro conceal our Apprehenſions 
with ſetting a good Face on the Buſineſs, tho 
the Hearts uk within ; and whoever had the 
uſe of the Platonick Ring, which renders thoſe 
inviſible that wear it, if turn'd inward towards 
the Palm of the Hand ; a great many would ve- 
ry often hide themſelves when they ought moſt 
to appear; and would repent being plac'd in ſo 
honourable a Poſt, where Neceſſity muſt make 


them Brave. 
| Fallms 


CW. * 
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Falſus honor juvat, & mendax infamia terret, Hor lib. r. 
Quem niſi mendoſum, & mendacem ? . Epilt. 16. 


Falſe Honour pleaſes, and falſe Infamy 
Affrigbts, whom ? Thoſe that love to hear a Lye. R. F. 


Thus we ſee how all the Judgments that are 
founded upon external Appearences, are marvel- 
louſly incertain and doubtful ; and that there is 
no ſo certain Teſtimony as every one is to him- « . 
ſelf, In theſe other, how many Pedees are made «©. 
Companions of our Glory ? He that ſtands firm 
in an open Trench, what does he in that do more 
than fifty poor Pioneers, who open him the way, 
and cover it with their own Bodies for five 
Pence a Day Pay, have done before him ? 


in quicquid turbida Roma perſius 
Elevvet, accedas, examenque improbum in illa Sat. 1. 
Caſtiges trutina, nec te queſiveris extra. 


Don't follow turbid Rome's blind ſenſeleſs ways 
Of loading e ry thing is done with Praiſe ; 


Of that falſe Balance truſt not to the teſt, \) , \ 
And out of thee make of thy ſelf no queſt. The. u 14141. 
| A) 
The diſperſing and ſcattering our Names into CU 


many Mouths, we call making them more great; 
we will have them there well receiv'd, and thac 
this increaſe turn to their Advantage, which is all 
that can be excuſable in this Deſign ; but the ex- 
ceſs of this Diſeaſe proceeds ſo far, that man 

covet to have a Name, be it what it will. Trogus 
Pompeius ſays of Hereſtratus, and Titus Livius of 
Manlins Capitolinus, that they were more ambitious of 
4 great Reputation, than a good one, This Vice is 


WE very 
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very common. We are more ſolicitous that Men 
ſpeak of us, than how they ſpeak; and tis e- 
nough for us that our Names are often menti- 
on'd, be it after what manner it will. Ir ſhould 
ſeem, that to be known, is in ſome ſort to have 
a Man's Life, and its Duration, in another's 
keeping. I for my part hold, that I am nor but 
in my ſelf, and ot that other Lite of mine which 
lies in the knowledge of my Friends, to conſi- 
der it naked and wo 6 in it ſelf, I know very 
well that I am ſenſible of no Fruit nor Enjoy- 
ment, but by the Vanity of a fantaſtick Opi- 
nion; and when I ſhall be dead, I ſhall be much 
leſs ſenſible of it; and ſhall withal abſolutely loſe 
the uſe of thoſe real Advantages that ſomerimes 
accidentally iollow it; I ſhall have no more han- 
dle whereby to take hold of Reputation : Nei- 
ther ſhall ic have any whereby to take hold cf, 
or to cleave to me. For, to expect that my 
Name ſhould be advanc'd by it, in the firſt place, 
I have no Name that is enough my own ; of 
ewo that I have, one is common to all my Race, 
and even to others alſo. There are ewo Families 
at Paris and Montpellier, whoſe Sirname is Man- 
taigne; another in Brittany, and another Mon- 
raigne in Xaintonge, The Tranſpoſition of one 
Syllable only is enough to ravel our Affaits, ſo 
that I ſhall peradventure ſhare in their Glory, and 
they ſhall partake'of my Shame ; and moreover, 
a Anceſtors have formerly been ſirnam'd Ej- 
. WY guem, a Name wherein a Family well known in 

4 England, is at this Day concern'd. As to my other 
| Name, every one may take it that will. And ſo 
{ perhaps I may honour a Porter in my own ſtead. 


1% And beſides, though I had a particular Diſtin&i- 
on by my ſelf, what can it diſtinguiſh when! 
am no more? Can it point out and favour In- 
anity 2 - ; , 
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a unc levior cippus non imprimit eſſa, | Ibid, | 
Laudat poſteritas, nunc non 8 manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque Favilla 
Naſcuntur wiole ? —— 


Will a leſs Tomb, compos'd of ſmaller Stones, 

Preſs with leſs weight upon the under Bones ? | 

Poſterity may praiſe them, why, what tho? | 

Can yet their Manes ſuch a Gift beſtow, 5 | 

As to make Violets from their Aſhes grow * | 
But of this I have ſpoken elſewhere. As to what” | | 
remains, in a great Battel where ten thouſand i 
Men are maim'd or kill'd, there are not fifteen I | 
that are taken notice of. It muſt be ſome very | 
eminent Greatneſs, or ſome Conſequence of 
great Importance, that Fortune has added to it, | 
that muſt ſignalize a private Action, not of a | 
Harquebuſſer only, but of a great Captain; for | 
to kill a Man or two, or ten, to expoſe a Man's | 
felt bravely to the utmoſt peril of Death, is in- | 
deed ſomething in every one of us, becauſe we | 
there hazard all; but for the World's Concern, 
they are things ſo Ordinary, and fo many of 
them are every Day ſeen, and there muſt of 
Neceflity be ſo many of the ſame Kind to pro- 
duce any notable Effect, that we cannot expect 
any particular Renown. 


- 
or mn a — 


Juves. 
Sat. 13. 


caſus multis hic cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, & medio fortune ductus acer vo. 


The Action once was Fam d, hut now worn old, 
With common acts of Fortune is Enroll d. 
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Ot fo many thouſands of Valiant Men that 


have died within theſe fifteen Years in France, 


0 


* 5 ſeſſion, I ſhould think with great caſe to out. do 


with their Swords in theit hands, not a hundred 
have come to our Knowledge. The Memory, 
not of Commanders only, but of Battels and Vi- 
Rories is buried and gone. The Fortunes of a. 
bove half of the World, for want of a Record, 
ſtir not from their place, and vaniſh without 
duration. If I had unknown Events in my po/. 


thoſe that are recorded in all forts of Examples, 
Is it not ſtrange, that even of the Greeks and 
Romans, amongſt ſo many Writers and Witneſ. 
ſes, and fo many rare and noble Exploits, ſo 
few are arriv'd at our Knowledge? 


* 
Ka. l 7. Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura. 


It will be much if a hundred Years hence it be 


The Muſes remembred in Groſs, that in our times there 
ſacrificd ere Civil Wars in France The Lacedemonian; 


unto by the 


Laced#- 


entering into Battel, ſacrificd to the Muſes, to 


monians, the end that their Actions might be well and 
and why. worthily writ ; looking upon it as a Divine, and 


no ordinary Favour, that brave Acts ſhould find 
Witneſſes that could give them Life and Memo- 
ry. Do we expect that at every Musket- ſhot we 
receive, and at every Hazard we run, there muſt 
be a Regiſter ready to Record them? ang beſides, 
a hundred Regiſters may enrol them, whoſe Com- 
mentaries will not laſt above three Days, and 
they ſhall never come to the fight of any one. 
We have not the thouſandth part of ancient 
Writings ; *tis Fortune that gives them a ſhorter 
or longer Life according to her Favour ; and 'tis 
lawful to doubt whether thoſe we have be not 


the worſt, having not ſeen the reſt, Men do not 
writs 


| 
] 
e 
t 
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write Hiſtories of things of ſo little moment: 
A Man muſt have been General in the Conqueſt 
of an Empire, he muſt have won two and fifty 
ſet Battels, and always the weaker in number, 
as Ceſar did · Ten thouſand brave Fellows, and 
ſeveral great Captains loſt their lives bravely in 
his Service, whoſe Names laſted no longer than 
their Wives and Children livd: 


Quos fama obſcura recondit. | nei. l. 5. 


Even thoſe we ſee behave themſelves the beſt; 
three Months, or three Years aſter they have _ 
been knock'd on the Head, they are no more 
ſpoken of than it they had never been. Whoever 

will juſtly conlider, and with due proportion, of 

what kind of Men, and of what forts of Actions 

Glory ſupports it felt in the Records of Hiſtory, 

will find, that there are very few Actions, and 

very few Perſons of our Times who can there 
pretend any right. How many worthy Men 

have we ſeen ſurvive their own Reputation, who 

have ſeen and ſuffered the Honour and Glory, 

moſt juſtly acquir'd in their Youth, extinguiſh'd 

in their own Preſence ? And for three Years of 

this fantaſtick and imaginary Life, we muſt go 

and throw away our true and eſſential Lite, and 
engage our ſelves in a perpetual Death? The 

Sages propoſe to themſelves a nobler and more | 
juſt End in fo important an Enterprize. Recke Seneca 


fadti, fecijſe merces eſt: Officii fructus ipſum officium 


"eff. The reward of a thing ell done is to bade done 


it: The fruit of a good Office, is the Office it ſelf. It 

Were peradventure excuſable in a Painter, or 

any other Artixan, or yet in a Rhetorician, or a 

Gremmarian, to endeavour to raiſe themſelves a 

Name by their way but the Actions of Ver- 
oc 
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tue are too Noble in themſelves, to ſeek any other 
Reward than from their own Value, and eſpeci- 
ally to ſeek it in the Vanity of Human Judg- 
ments. It this falſe Opinion nevertheleſs be of 
that uſe to the Publick, as to keep Men in their 
Duty ; it the People are thereby ſtir'd up to Ver- 
tue; it Princes are touch'd to ſee the World bleſs 
the Memory of Trajan, and abominate that of 
Nero; it it moves them to ſee the Name of that 


great Beaſt, once ſo Terrible, and fear'd by eve- 


e 
„ 


& 
+ 


? 


ry 
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ry School-boy, ſo freely Cursd and Revild ; 
let it in the Name of God Increaſe, and be as 
much as poſſibly, nurs'd up, cheriſh'd and coun- 
renanced amongſt us. And Plato, bending his 
whole Endeavourto make his Citizens Vertuous, 
does alſo adviſe them mot to deſpiſe the good eſteem 
of the People ; and ſays, that it falls out by a certain 
Divine Inſpiration, that even the Wicked themſelves 
oft-times, as well by Word as Opinion, can rightly di- 
t inguiſh the Vertuous from the Wicked, This Perſon 
and his Tutor are both marvellous bold Artifi- 
cers, every where to add Divine Operations and 


— Revelations where human Force is wanting. And 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 


0 


peradventure for this Reaſon it was, that Timon, 
railing at him, call'd him the great forger of Mira- 
cles. Ur tragici Poetæ confugiunt ad Deum, cum ex- 
plicare argumenti exitum non poſſunt. As tragick Poets 
fly to ſome God, when they cannot explain the iſſue of 
their Argument. Seeing that Men by their inſut- 
ficiency cannot pay themſelves well enough with 
current Money, let the Counterfeit be ſuperad- 
ded. *Tis a way that has been practis d by all the 
Legiſlators ; and there is no Government that has 
not ſome mixture either of ceremonial Vanity, 
or of falſe Opinion, that ſerves for a Curb to 
keep the People in their Duty. Tis for this that 


” moſt ot them have their fabulous Originals and 


Beginnings, 


— 


x oe, 


Beginnings, and ſo enriched with ſupernatural 
Myſteries. Tis this that has given Credit to Ba- 
ſtard Religions, and caus'd them to be counte- 
nanc d by Men of Underſtanding; and for this 
that Numa and Sertorius, to poſſeſs their Men 
with a better Opinion of them, fed them with 
this Foppery; one, that the Nymph Egeria, the 
other, that his white Hind brought them all 
their Reſolutions from the Gods. And the Au- 
thority that Numa gave to his Laws under the 
Title of a Patronage of this Goddeſs ; Zoroaſter, 
Legiſlator of the Bactriant and Perſians, gave to 
his under the Name of Oromazis: Triſmegiſtus, Le- 
giſlator of the Egyptians, under that of Mercury ; 
Xamboxis, Legiſlator of the Scythians, under that 
of Veſta: Charondas, Legiſlator of the Chalcedonians, 
under that of Saturn : Minos, Legiſlator of the 
Candiots, under that of Jupiter: Lycurgus, Legiſla- 
cor of the Lacedæmonians, under that of Apollo: 
and Draco, and Solon, Legiſlators of the Athenians, 
under that of Minerva, And every Government 
has a God at the head of it; others falſely, that 
truly which Moſes ſet over the Fews at their de- 
parture out of Egypt. The Religion of the Bedo- 
int, as the Sire de Foinville reports, amongſt other 
things, enjoyn'd a Belief, that the Soul of bim a- 
mongſt them who died for bis Prince, went into an- 
other more happy Body, more beautiful and more robuſt 
than the former ; by which Means they much 
more willingly ventur'd their Lives : 


In ferrum mens prono iris, animæque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum eft redituræ parcere vite. 


Men covet wounds, and ſtrive Death to embrace, 
To ſave a Life, that to return is baſe. 


This 


\ 


fin. lib. 2. 
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This is a very comfortable, however an errone- 


” 
— 


ous Belief, Every Nation has many ſuch Exam. 
ples of its own : But this Subject would require 


- a Treatiſe by it ſelf. To add one word more to 


my former Diſcourſe, I would adviſe the Ladies 
no more to call that Honour, which is but their 


Cicero de Duty, Us enim conſuetudo loquitur, id ſolum dicitur 


honeſtum, quod eft populari fama glorioſum: Accord. 
ing to the wulgar Chat, which only approves that for 
landable, that is glorious by the publick Voice ; their 
Duty is the Mark, their Honowr but the outward 
Rind. Neither would I adviſe them to give that 
Excuſe for payment of their Denial: For I pre- 
ſuppoſe that their Intentions, their Deſire and 
Will, which are things wherein their Honour is 
not at all concern'd, foraſmuch as nothing ap- 


pears without, are much better regulated than 
the Effects. 


Quæ quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit. 


She, who not Sins, *cauſe it unlawful is, 
In being therefore Chaſte has done amiſs. 


The Offence both towards God, and in the 
Conſcience, would be as great to deſire as to do 
it. And beſides, they are Acions fo Private and 
Secret of themſelves, as would be eaſily enough 
kept from the Knowledge of others wherein the 
Honour conſiſts ; it they had not another reſpect 
to their Duty, and the Affection they bear to 
Chaſtity for it fel Every Woman of Honour 
will much rather chooſe to loſe her Honour, 
than to hurt her Conſcience. 
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Mere is another ſort of Glory, which is the 
having too good an Opinion of our own Worth. 

'Tis an inconſiderable Affection, with which 
we flatter our felves, and that repreſents us to 
our ſelves other than we truly are. Like the 
paſſion of Love, that lends Beauties and Graces 
to the Perſon it does embrace ; and that makes 
thoſe who are caught with it, with a deprav'd 
and corrupt Judgment, conſider the thing they 
love, other and more perfect than it is. I wou!d not 
nevertheleſs, for fear of failing on the other ſide, 
that a Man ſhould not know himſelf aright, or 
think himſelf leſs than he is, the Judgment oughe 
in all things to keep it ſelf upright and juſt: Tis 
all the reaſon in the World he ſhould diſcern in 
himſelf, as well as in others, what Truth ſets be- 
fore him; if he be Cæſar, let him boldly think 
himſelf the greateſt Captain in the World. We 
are nothing but Ceremony; Ceremony carries 
us away, and we leave the Subſtance of things : 
We hold by the Branches and quit the Trunk. 
We have taught the Ladies to bluſh when they 
hear but that nam'd, that they are not at all a- 
fraid todo : We dare not call our Members by 
their right Names, and are not afraid to employ 
them in all ſorts of Debauches. Ceremony for- 
bids us to expreſs by words, things that are law- 
ful and natural, and we obey it: Reaſon forbids 
us to do things unlawful and ill, and no body 
obeys it. I find my ſelf here fetter'd by the Laws 
of Ceremony; tor it neither permits a _—_ - 
| peak 
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Hor. lib. :. 
Sat. Is 


Sir Rich, 
Fenſhaw. 


Tacitus. 


ſpeak well of himſelf nor ill. We will leave her 
there for this time, For they whom Fortune (call 
it good or ill) has made to paſs their Lives in 
ſome eminent degree, may by their publick ARi- 
ons maniteſt what they are : But they whom ſhe 
has only employ'd in the crowd, and of whom 
no body will ſay a word unleſs they ſpeak them- 
ſelves, are to be excus'd, if they take the bold- 
neſs to ſpeak of themſelves to ſuch whoſe In- 
tereſt it is to know them; by che Example of 
Lucilias, 


Ile welut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 

Credebat libris, neque fi bene: Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti deſcripta tabella | 
Vita ſents 


Hu way was in bs Books to ſpeak his mind 
At freely, as his Secrets he would tell 

To a try'd Friend, and took it ill, or well, 

He held his Cuſtom. Hence it came to paſs 

The old Man's Life is there, as in @ Glaſs. 


He always committed to Paper his Actions and 
Thoughts; and there pourtray'd himſelf ſuch as 
he found himſelf to be. Nec id Ratilio, & Scauro 
citra fidem, aut obtr ectatione fuit. Nor were Rutili- 
us or Scaurus misbeliew'd, or condemn d for ſo doing. 
I remember then, that from my Infancy there 


Was obſerv'd in me I know not what kind of Car- 


riage and Behaviour, that ſeem'd to reliſh of 
Pride and Arrogancy. I will ſay this by the way, 
that it is not inconvenient to have Propenſions 
ſo proper and incorporated into us, that we 


have not the Means to feel and be aware of them. 


And of ſuch natural Inclination the Body will 
retain a certain Bent, without our Knowledge 
8 | or 
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or Conſent. It was an Affectation confederate 
with his Beauty, that made Alexander carry his 
Head on one fide, and Alcibiades to Liſp ; Jalius 
Ceſar ſcratch'd his Head with one Finger, which 
is the faſhion of a Man full of troubleſome 
Thoughts : And Cicero, as Iremember, was wont 
to tweak his Noſe, a ſign of a Man given to ſcof- 
fing. Such Motions as theſe may imperceptibly 
happen in us: There are other artificial ones 
which I meddle not with; as Salutations and 
Congees, by which Men for the moſt part un- 
juſtly acquire the Reputation of being humble 
and courteous ; or perhaps, humble out of Pride. 
I am Prodigal enough of my Hat, eſpecially in 
Summer, and never am fo Saluted, but I pay 
it again, from Perſons of what quality ſoever, 
unleſs they be in my own dependance. I ſhould 
make it my Requeſt to ſome Princes that I 
know, that they ſhould be more ſparing of that 


Ceremony, and beſtow that Courteſie where it 


is more due; for being fo indiſcreetly and indif+ 
ferently conterr'd on all, they are thrown awa 

to no purpoſe, it they be without reſpect of Per- 
ſons, they loſe their Effect: Amongſt irregular 
Countenances, let us not forget that ſevere one 
of the Emperor Conftantius, that always in pub- 
lick held his Head upright and ſteady, without 
bending or turning on either ſide, not ſo much 
as to look upon thoſe who ſaluted him on one 
ſide, planting his Body in a ſtiff immoveable 
poſture, without ſuffering it to yield to the 
Motion of his Coach; not daring ſo much as 
to ſpit, blow his Noſe, or wipe his Face be- 
fore People. I know not whether the Ge- 
ſtures that were obſerv'd in me were of this 
firſt quality, and whether I had really any ſe- 
cree Propenſion to this Vice, as it might well 


be ; 
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be; and I cannot be reſponſible for the Moti- 

ons of the Body: But as to the Motions of the 

| Soul, I muſt here confeſs that I am ſenſible of 
Preſumpti- ſomething of that kind there, This Glory con- 

— lifts af cwo Parts, the one in ſetting too great a 

ban, Value upon our ſelves, and the other in ſetting 

N too little a Value upon others. As to the one, 

inks theſe Conſiderations ought in the firſt 

Place to be of ſome Force. I feel my ſelf impor- 

tun'd by an Error of the Soul that diſpleaſes me, 

both as it is unjuſt, and as it is troubleſome, I 

attempt to correct it, but I cannot root it out, 

which is, that I leſſen the juſt Value of things 

that I poſſeſs, and overvalue others, becauſe they 

þ are foreign, abſent, and none of mine. This Hu- 

| mour ſpreads very far. As the Prerogative of 

the Authority which makes Husbands look up- 

| on their own Wives with a vicious Diſdain, and 
many Fathers their Children, ſo do I: And be- 

twixt two equal Merits ſhould always be ſway'd 

againſt my o- a. Not ſo much that the Jealouſie 

ot my Preferment, and the bettering of my Af- 

fairs does rrouble my Judgment, and hinders me 

from ſatisfying my ſelf, as that Dominion ot it 

ſelf begets a Contempt of what is our own, and 

over Which we have an abſolute Command. Fo- 

reign Governments, Manners, and Languages 

inſinuate theinſelves into my Eſteem ; and I am 

very ſenſible that Latin allures me by the Favour 

of its Dignity, to value it above its due, as it 

does Children, and the common ſort of People: 

The Oeconomy, Houſe and Horſe of my Neighbour, 

tho no better than my own, I prize above my 

own; becauſe they are not mine. Beſides that, 

Lam very ignorant in my own Affairs; I am a- 

ſtoniſh'd at the Aſſurance that every one has of 
himſelf ; Whereas there is not almoſt any thing | 
: that , 
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Means of doing any thing ſtated and ready, and 
am only inſtructed after the Effect, as doubttul 
of my own Force as I am of another's ; whence 
it comes to pals, that if I happen to do any thing 
Commendable, I attribute it more to my For- 
tune than Induſtry ; Foraſmuch as I deſign eve- 
ry thing by Chance, and in Fear. I have this 


alſo in general, that of all the Opinions Anti- 


quity has held of Men in groſs, 1 moſt willingly 
embrace, and moſt adhere to thoſe that moit 
concemn and undervalue us. Methinks Philoſo- 
phy has never ſo fair a Game to Play as when it 
falls upon our Vanity and Preſumption; when 
it moſt lays open their Irrefolution, Weaknels, 
and Ignorance. I look upon the too good Opi- 
nion that Man has of hiniſelf to be the nurſing 
Mother of all the moſt falſe, both publick and 
private Opinions. Thoſe People who ride a- 
ſtride upon the Epicycle of Mercury, who fee fo 
far into the Heavens, are worſe to me than a 
Tooth-drawer that comes to draw my Teeth : 
For in my Study, the Subject of which is Man, 
finding fo great a Variety of Judgments, ſo great 
Labyrinth of Difficulties one upon another; ſo 
great Diverſity and Incertainty, even in the 
School of Wiſdom it ſelf, you may judge, ſeeing 
thoſe People could not reſolve upon the Know- 
ledg of themſelves, and their own Condition, 
which is continually before their Eyes, and 
within them, ſeeing they do not know, how 
that moves which they themſelves move, nor 
how to give us a Deſcription of the Springs they 
themſelves goyern and make uſe of; how can J 
believe them about the ebbing. and flowing of 
Nile, The Curioſity of knowing things, has been giv- 
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ſible to my ſelf that I can do: I have not my 
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Ben, Fobn- 


en to Man for a Scourge, ſays the Holy Sctiptute. 

But to return to what concerns my ſelf ; Ithink 
it very hard, that any other ſhould have a mean- 
er Opinion of himſelf ; nay, that any other ſhould 
have a meaner Opinion of me, than I have of my 
ſelf. I look upon my ſelf as one of the common 
ſort, ſaving in this, that I have no better Opini- 
on of my of ; guilty of the meaneſt and moſt 
popular Defects, but not difown'd or excusd, 
and do not value my ſelf upon any other Ac- 
count, than becauſe I know my own Value. If 
there be any Glory in the Caſe, tis ſuperficially 
infus d into me by the treachery of my Com- 
plexion, and has no Body chat my Judgment 
can diſcern, I am ſprinkled, but not tincted. 
For in Truth, as to the Effects of the Mind, 
there is no part of me, be it what it will, with 
which I am ſatisfied ; and the Approbation of 
others makes me not think the better of my felt; 
my Judgment is tender and fickle, eſpecially in 
Things that concern my ſelf ; I feel my ſelf 
float and waver by reaſon of my Weakneſs. | 
have nothing of my own that ſatisfies my Judg- 
ment: My Sight is clear and regular enough, 
but in opening it, it is apt to dazle; as I moſt 
manifeſtly find in Poeſie. I love it infinitely, and 
am able to give a tolerable Judgment of other 
Men's Works : But in good earneſt, when I ap- 
ply my felt co ic, I play the Child, and am not 
able to endure my ſelf, A Man may play the 
Fool in every thing elſe, but not in Poetry. 


Ale docribus eſſe Poetis 
Non dii, non homines, non conceſſere columnæ. 


But neither Men, nor Gods, nor Pillars meant 


Poets ſhould ever be indifferent. 
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I would to God this Sentence was Writ over the 
Doors of all our Printers, to forbid the Entrance 


Nibil ſecurius eſt malo Poeta. 


: ut the Truth is this 
Nougkt more ſecure than a bad Poet is. f 


Why have not we fuch People? Diomſius the 
Father valu'd himſelt ſo much upon nothing as 
his Poetry. At the Olympick Games, with Chas 
riots ſurpaſſing the others in Magnificence, - he 
ſent alſo Poers and Muſicians to preſent his Verſes 
with Tents and Pavilions royally gilt and hung 


with Tapiſtery. When his Verſes came -to be 


recited, the Excellency of the Pronunciation 
did at firſt attract the attention of the People; 
but when they aſterwards came to poiſe the 
Meanneſs of the Compoſition, they firſt enter'd 
into Diſdain, and continuing to nettle their Judg- 
ments, preſently proceeded to Fury, and ran to 
pull down, and tear to pieces all his Pavilions; 
and in that his Chariots neither perform'd any 
thing to Purpoſe in the Courſe; and that the 
51 7 which brought back his People fail'd of 
making Sicily, and was by the Tempeſt driven 
and wreck'd upon the Coaſt of Tarentum, they 
did certainly believe, was through the Anger of 
the Gods, incens'd, -as they themſelves were, a- 
gainſt that paltry Poem ; and even the Mariners 
who eſcap'd from the Wreck, ſeconded this Opi- 
nion of the People. To which alſo the Oracle, 


that foretold his Death, ſeeni'd to ſubſcribe ;_ 


which was, That Dionyſius ſhould be near his End 
when be ſhould have overcome thoſe who were better 
H h than 
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than himſelf ; which he interpreted of the Cartha. 


ginians, who ſurpaſs'd him in Power; and hay- 


ing War with them, often declin'd the Victory, 
not to incur the Senſe of this Prediction. But he 


underſtood it ill; for the God pointed at the 


time of the Advantage, that by Favour and In- 
juſtice he obtain'd at Athens over the Tragick 
Poets, better than himſelf, having cavs'd his 
own Play call'd the Leineicus to be ated in Emy- 
lation. Preſently after which Victory he died, 


and partly of the exceſſive Joy he conceiv'd at 


the Succeſs. What J find tolerable of mine, is 
not ſo really, and in it ſelf; but in compariſon 
of other worſe things, that I ſee are well enough 
receiv'd. I envy the Happineſs of thoſe that 
can pleaſe and hug themſelves in what they do, 
for tis a very eaſie thing to be ſo pleas d, becauſe 
a Man extracts that Pleaſure from himſelf, eſpe. 
cially if he be conftant in his Self-conceit. I 
know a Poet, againſt whom both the Intelligent 
in Poetry, and the Ignorant, Abroad and at 
Home, both Heaven and Earth, exclaim, that he 
underſtands very lietle in it; and yet for all that, 
he has never a whit the worſe Opinion of him- 


always contriving ſome new Invention, and ſtill 
perſiſts; by fo much the more obſtinate, as it 
only concerns him to ſtand up in his own De- 
ferice. "My Works are ſo far from pleaſing me, 
that as oft as T review them they diſguſt me: 


Cam religo, ſerivfijſe pudet, quia plurima cerno, 


Ponto, lib. Me quoque qui feci, jndice digna lini. 
1 Eleg 6. 9 9417 


ben I peruſe, 1 bluſh at what Te Writ, 
Seeing Tis only for the Fire ft, 


felf ; but is always falling upon ſome new piece, 
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I have always an Idea in my Soul, which preſents \ 
me a better Form chan that I have made uſe of: 
but I cannot catch it, nor fit it to my Purpoſe; 
and yet even that Idea is but of the meaner fort, 
by which I conclude, that the Productions of 
thoſe great Souls of former times, as very much 
beyond the utmoſt ſtretch of my Imagination, 
or my wiſh ; their Writings do not only fatisfy 
and fill me, but they aftoniſh me, and raviſh me 
with Admiration. I judge of their Beauty, I ſee 
it, if not to the utmoſt, yet ſo far at leaſt as tis 
poſſible for me to aſpire. Whatever I undertake, 

I owe a Sacrifice to the Graces, as Plutarch ſays of 
ſome one, to make a return for their Favour. 
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ſi quid enim placet, 
Si quid dulce homi num ſenſibus influit, 
Debentar lepidis omnia gratiis. 


F any thing does pleaſe that I do write, 
Into Mens Minds if it infuſe delight, 
All s to the lovely Graces due. 


They abandon me throughout: All I write is 
rude, Poliſhing and Beanty are wanting : I can- 
not ſet things off co any. Advantage, my hand- 
ling adds nothing tothe Matter; for which Rea- 
fon I muſt have it Forcible, very Full, and that 
has Luſtre of its own. If I pitch upon Subjects 
that are popular and gay, tis to follow my own 
Inclination, who do not affect a grave and cere- 
2 — the World does; and to 
make my 1elt more ſpritely, but not to make m . 
Stile. more wanton, which would rather trad — * 
them grave and ſevere, at leaſt, if I may call an 
intorm and irregular way of ſpeaking, a vulgar 
Jargon, and a Proceeding without Definition, Di- 

H h 2 viſion, 
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viſion, and without Concluſion, perplext 
like that of Amafaniw and Raberins, a Stile. 
I can neither Pleaſe nor Delight, much leſs Ra- 
viſh any one : The beſt Story in the World would 
be ſpoil'd by my handling. I cannot fpeak but 
in earneſt; and am totally unprovided of that 
Facility which I obſerve in many of my Ac- 
quaintance, of entertaining the firſt Comets, and 
keeping a whole Company in Breath, or taking 
up the Care of a Prince wich all ſorts of Diſcourſe, 

without being weary; they never wanting Mat- 
ter, by reaſon of the Faculty and Grace they 
have in taking hold of the firſt thing is ſtarted ; 

andaccommodating it to the Humour and Capa- 
city of thoſe with whom they have to do. Princes 
do not much affect ſolid Diſcourſes, nor I to tell 
Stories. The firſt and eaſieſt Reaſons, which 
are commonly the: beſt taken, I know not how 
to employ. I am an ill Orator to the common 

Sort. I am apt of every thing to ſay the 

utmoſt that I know. Cicero is of Opinion, that 
in Treatiſes of Philoſophy the exordium is the hard- 
eſt Part: Which, if ic be true, I am wile in ſtick- 

ing to the Concluſion. And yet we are to know 
how to wind the String to all Notes, and the 

ſharpeit is that which is the moſt ſeldom touch'd. 
There is at leaſt as much Perfection in Elevating 

an empty, as in Supporting à weighty Thing. 
A Man muſt ſometimes tuperficially handle 

things, and ſometimes puſtthem Home. I know 

very. well, that moſt Men keep themſelves in 

this lower Form, ſor not conceiving thivgs 

otherwiſe than by this outward Bark: But Ilike- 

wiſe know, that the greateſt Maſters, and Xeno- 

pbon and Plato are often ſeen to ſtoop to this 
low ard popular Manner of ſpeaking and treat- 
ing of things, and maintaining them with Gra- 

ces, 
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ces, which are never wanting to them. As to 
the reſt, my Language has nothing in it that is 
facile and fluent : Tis rough, free and irregu- 
lar: And therefore beſt pleaſes not my Judg- 
ment, but Inclination. But I very well perceive, 
that I ſometimes give my ſelf too much Kein; 
and that by force of endeavour to avoid Art and 
Affectation, I fall into the other inconvenience. 


brevis eſſe laboro, 
Obſcurus fo. 


1 0. Prolixity d evade, 
And by that means Obſcure am made. 


Plato ſays, that the long, nor the ſhort are not Pro- 
prieties, that either take away, or give Luſtre to the 
Language. Should I attempt to follow the other 
more moderate and united Style, I ſhould ne- 
ver attain unto it : And though the ſhort round 
Periods of Salluſt beſt ſuic wich my Humour, yet 
I find Ceſar much greater, and much harder to 
Imitate; and though my Iaclination would ra- 
ther prompt me to imitate Senecas way of Wri- 
ting, ye I do nevertheleſs more Eſteem that of 
Platarch. Both in ſilence and ſpeaking I ſimply 
follow my own natural Way; from whence per- 
adventure it falls out, that [ am better at ſpeak- 
ing than writing. Motion and Action animate 
Words, eſpecially in thoſe who lay about them 
briskly, as I do, and grow Hot. The Comport- 
ment, the Countenance, the Voice, the Robe and the 
Tribunal, will ſet off ſome things, that of them- 
ſelves, and ſo conſider d, would appear no bet- 
ter than prating. Meſſala complains, in Tacitus, 
of che fraightnefs of ſome Garments in his time, aud 
of the faſhion. of the Pews where the Orators were 10 
; II h 3 declaim, 
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declaim, that were à diſadvantage to their |Eloquence, 
My French Tongue is corrupted. both in Pro- 
nounciation, and elſewhere, by the Barbariſm of 
my Country. I never ſaw a Man who was a Na- 
tive of any of the Provinces on this ſide of the 
Kingdom, who had not a twang of his place of 
Birth, and that was not offenſive to Ears that 
were purely French. And yet it is not that I am 
ſo perte& in my Perigordin ; tor I can no more 
ſpeak ic than High Dutch, nor do I much care, 


*Tis a Language, as the reſt about me on every 


ſide of Poitou, Xaintongue, Angouleſme, Limoſin 
and Avergne, are a ſcurvy, drawling, dirty Lan- 
guage. There is indeed above us towards the 


Mountains a ſort of Gaſcon ſpoke, that I am 
mightily taken with, blunt, brief, ſignificanc, 
and in truth a more Manly and Military Lan- 


guage than any other I am acquainted with; as 
ſinewy, inſiauating, and pertinent, as French is 
gracetul, neat, and luxuriant. As to the Latin, 


which was given me tor my Mother- Tongue, 


T have by diſcontinuance loſt the uſe of ſpeaking 
it, and indeed of writing it too, wherein !] for- 
merly had a particular Reputation; by which 
you may fee how inconfiderable I am on that 
ſide. Beauty is a thing of great Recommendati- 


on in the correſpondency amongſt Men; tis 
the principal Means of acquiring the favour and 


good liking of one another, and no Man is ſo 
barbatous and moroſe, that does not perceive 
himſelf in ſome ſort ſtruck wich its Attraction. 
The Body has a great ſhare in our Being, has an 
eminent Place there, and therefore its Structure 
and Symmetry are of very juſt Conſideration. 
They who go about to diſunice, and ſeparate 


our principal Parts from one another are to + 


blame: We muſt on the contrary ' reunite and 
| rejoyn 
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rejoyn them. We. muſt command the Soul, not 
to withdraw to entertain it ſelf apart, not to de- 
ſpiſe and abandon the Body ( neither can ſhe do 
it, but by ſome ridiculous Counterfeit ) but to 
unite her ſelf cloſe to it, to embrace, cheriſh, 
affiſt, govern, and adviſe it, and to bring it back, 
and ſet it into the true way when it wanders ; 
in ſum, to eſpouſe, and be a Husband to it ; 
foraſmuch as their Effects do not appear to be 
diverſe and contrary, but uniform and concur- 
ring. Chriſtians have a particular Inſtruction 
concerning this Connexion, for they know that 
the Divine Juſtice embraces this Society, and 
juncture of Body and Soul, even to the making 
the Body capable of eternal Rewards; and that 
God has an Eye to every Man's ways, and will 
that he receive entire the Chaſtiſement or Re- 
ward of his Demerits. The Se& of the Peripate- 
ticks, of all others the moſt Sociable, does attri- 
bute to Wiſdom this ſole Care, equally, to pro- 
vide for the good of theſe two aſſociate Parts: 
And the other Se&s, in not ſufficiently applying 
themſelves to the Conſideration of this mixture, 
ſhew themſelves to be divided, one for the Body, 
and the other for the Soul, with equal Error : 
And to hare loſt their Subject, which is Man, 
and their Guide, which they generally confeſs 
to be Nature. The firſt Diſtinction that ever 
was amongſt Men, and the ſirſt Conſideration 
that gave ſome Preheminence over others, tis 
likely was the Advantage of Beauty. 


=agros diviſere, atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, & viribus, ingenioque : 
Nam facies. multum valuit, vireſque vigebant, 
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Mr. creech. ben Cattel too was ſhar d, ani ſteady Bounds 


Virgi! 


Areid.1 7 


ay \ Shaking his Arms, himſelf the Van up led. 


" Mark'd out to every Man his proper Grounds ; 
Eaeb bad bis proper ſhare, each one was fit, 
Aetording to bis Beauty, Strength, or Wit; 

For Beanty then, and Strength had moſt command, 
" Thofe bad the greateſt ſhnre m Beafls and Land. 


Now Tam of ſomething lower than the mid- 


le Stature, a Defect that not only borders upon 


Deformity, but carries withal a great deal of In- 


convenience along with it, eſpecially to thoſe 
who are in Command ; for the Authority which 
a graceful Preſence, and a Majeſtick Mien beget, 
is wanting. C. Marius did not willingly liſt any 
Soldiers were not fix foot high. The Courtier 
has indeed reaſon to defire a moderate Stature 
in the Perſon he is to make, rather than any o- 
ther; and to reject all Strangeneſs that ſhould 
make him be pointed at. But in chooſing, he 
muſt have a care in this Mediocrity, to have him 
rather below than above the common Standard? 
I would not do ſo in a Soldier. Little Men, ſays 


Ariſtotle, are pretty, hut not handſom: And preatneſs 


of Soul is diſcover'd in a'great Body, as Beauty is in 
4 conſpicuous Stature. The Ethiopians and Indians, 


ſays he, in chooſing their Kings and Magiſtrates, 
bad pesial regard to the Beauty and Stature of their 
"Perſons. ') They had-Reaſon ; for ir creates Re- 
Jpe&tin thoſe that follow them, and is a Terror 
to the Enemy, to ſee a Leader of a brave and 


good!y Stature march in the Head of a Battalion, 


Toſe inter primos preflanti corpore Turnus 
Vertitur, arma tenens, & toto vertite ſupra eff. 


The graceful Turnus, telleft by the Head, 
Oar 
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Our Holy and Heavenly King, of whom every 

Circumſtance is moſt carefully, and with the 

greateſt Religion and Reverence to be obſerv'd, 

Has not himſelf tefus d bodily Recommendation, : 

Specioſus forms pre filiis bominum. He is fairer than Plal. 4. 8. 

— Children of Men. And Plato, with Temperance 

and Fortitude, requires Beauty in the Conſerva- 

tors of his Republick. It would vex you that a 

Man ſhould apply himſelf to you amongſt your 

Servants to enquire where Monſieur is, and that 

you ſhould only have the remainder of the com- 

plement of the Hat that is made to your Barber, 

or your Secretary; as it hapned to poor Philo- 

pæmen, who arriving the firſt of all his Company 

at an Inn where he was expected, the Hoſteſs, 

who knew him not, and ſaw him an unſightl 

Fellow, employ'd him to go help her Maids a 

little to draw Water, or make a Fire againſt Phi- 

lopæmen's coming: The Gentlemen of his Train 

arriving preſently after, and ſurpriz'd to fee him 

buſie in this fine Employment (for he fail'd not 

of obeying his Landlady's command) ask'd him, 

what he was doing there, I am, ſaid he, paying 

the Penalty of my Uplineſs. The other Beauties 

belong to Women, the Beauty of Stature is the 

only Beauty of Men. Where there is a con- 

temptible Stature, neither the Largeneſs and 

Roundneſs of the Fore- head, nor the Whiteneſs 

and Sweetneſs of the Eyes, nor the moderate 

Proportion of the Noſe, nor the Littleneſs of the 

Ears and Moutb, nor the Evenneſs and Whiteneſs 

of the Teeth, nor the Thickneſs of a well - ſet 

brown Beard ſhining- like the Husk of a Chei- 

nut, nor curl'd Hair, nor the juſt Proportion of 

the Head, nor a freſh Complexion, nor a plea- 

ſing Air of a Face, nor a Body without any of- 

tenſive Scent, nor the juſt proportion of Limbs, 
Wl | can 
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anat. and well knit. My Face is not puſt, but 
oll, and my Complexion betwixc Jovial and 


Uu de rigent ſetis mibi crura, & petfora villis. 


Ipbence 'tis my Thighs ſo rough and briſtled are 
Aud that in Breaſt is ſo thick ſet with Hair. 


My Health vigorous and ſprightly, even to a 
well advancd Age, and rarely troubled with 
Sickneſs. Such I was, for I do not now make 


any reckoning of my felt, now I fay, that I am 


Lucr. 1 2. | 


Mr. Creec h. 


engag'd in the Avenues of Age, being already 
palt torty, a 


minutatim vires, & robur adultum 
Frangit, & in partem pejorem liquitur wt 4s. 


Thence by degrees owr Strength melts all away, 
And treacherous Age creeps on, and things decay. 


What ſhall be from this time forward, will be 
but a half Being, and no more me; I every day 


eſcape and ſteal away from my felt : 


Hor. I. 2. 


Ep. 2. F. D. 


Singula de vol. anni predantuy euntes. 


I find I am grown Old, aud every year 
Steals ſometbing from me 


Agility and Addreſs I never had; and yet am the 
Son of a very active and ſpritely Father, and that 
contiued to be ſo to an extream old Age. I have 
ſeldom known any Man of his Condition, his 


equal in all bodily Exerciſes : As I have . 
Ex. = me 
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met with any who have not excell'd me, except 
in running, at which I was pretty good. In 
Muſick or Singing, for which I have a very un- 
fit Voice, or to play on any ſort of Inſtrument, 

they could never teach me any Thing. In 
Dancing, Tennis, or Wreſtling, I could never 
arrive to more than an ordinary pitch ; in Swim- 
ming, Fencing, Vaulting, and Leaping, to none 
at all. My Hands are ſo clumſy, that I cannot 
ſo much as write ſo as to read it my ſelf, fo that 
I had rather do what I have ſcribled over again, 
than to take upon me the trouble co Correct it, 
and do not Read much better than I Write. I 
cannot handſomly fold up a Letter, nor could 

ever make a Pen, or carve at Table worth a Pin, ge © * . 

nor ſaddle a Horſe, nor carry a Hawk, and fly _ 
her, nor hunt the Dogs, nor lure a Hawk, nor 
ſpeak to a Horſe. In fine, my bodily Qualities 
are very well ſuited to thoſe of my Soul, there 

is nothing ſpritely, only a full and firm Vigour. 

I am patient enough of Labour and Pains, but 

it is only when I go voluntary to the Work, and 

only ſo long as my own Deſire prompts me to it. 


— 


Aollitur auſt erum ſtudio fallente laborem. 14 lik. a: 
Sat. 2. 
Whilſt the Delight makes you us er mind the Pain. Alexan- 


der rome 

Otherwiſe, if I am not allur d with ſome Plea- 
ſure, or have other Guide than my own pure 

and free Inclination, lam there good for nothing: 

For I am of an Humour, that Life and Health 
excepted, there is nothing for which I will bite 

my Nails, and that Iwill purchaſe at the price 

of the Torment of Mind and Conſtraint; 


— anti 
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Javea- 2 mihi non fit opati = Rat 
t. 3. 


Omnes arena Tagi,quodque in Mare volvitur Aurum. 


Rieb Tage Saut s ſo dear I would wat buy, © 


Nor all the Gold that in the Sea doth lie. 


extreamly Idle, and extreamly given up to my 
own Inclination both by Nature and Art. 1 
would as willingly lenda Man my Blood, as my 
Pains. I have a Soul free and entirely its own, 
and accuſtomed to guide ir ſelf after its own 
Faſhion ; having hitherto never had either Ma- 
fter or Governor impos'd upon me. I have 
walk'd as far as I would, and the Pace that beſt 
pleas'd my felf. This is it that has render'd me 
of no uſe to any one but my ſelf ; and for that 
there was no need of forcing my heavy and lazy 
Diſpoſition ; for being born to ſuch a Fortune, 
as I had Reaſon to be contented with ( a Rea- 
fon nevertheleſs that a thouſand others of my 
Acquaintance would have rather made uſe of 


for a Plank upon which to paſs over to a higher 


o 
* 
. 


or. I. 
| in“ 


Fortune, to tumult and diſquiet) I ſought for 
no more, and alſo got no more :- . 


Non agimur tumidi vents, Aquilone ſecundo, 
Non tamen adverſis ætatem ducimus auſtre, 
Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, 
Extremi priorum, extremis uſque priores. 
Nell 1105 15 


— — neither am oppreſt | 

1 With Storms, nor flat at all with Calms ; my Sails 

Are fill d with: equal, and indifferent Gales ; | 
Fer Health, Wit, Vertue, Honour, Wealth, Tm plac' t. 
Short of the foremoſt, but before the laſt. 


« 
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I had only need of what was ſufficient to con- 
tent me ; which nevertheleſs is a Governmem of 
Soul, to take it right, equally difficult in all ſorts 
of Conditions, and that by Cuſtom, we fee more 
eaſily found in want than abundance: Foraſmuch, 
peradventure,as according to the Courſe of others 
Paſſions, the Deſire of Riches is more ſharpned 
by the uſe we make of them, than by the need 
we have of them; and the Vertue of Moderation 


more rare than that of Patience. I never had 


any thing to deſire, but happily to enjoy the 
Eſtate that God by his Bounty had put into my 
Hands : I have never known any thing of Trou- 
ble, and have had little co do in any thing but 
the Management of my own Affairs: or, if I 
have, ic has been upon Condition to do them at 
my own leiſure, and after my own Method, 
commitced to my Truſt by ſuch as had a Confi- 
dence in me, tnat did not importune me, and 
that knew my Humour. For good Horſe- men 
will make a ſhift to get Service out of a ruſty and 
broken winded Jade. Even my Infancy was 
train'd up after a gentle and free Manner, and 
even then exempt from any rigorous Subjection: 
All which have helpe me ro a Complexion de- 
licate and incapable of Solicitude, even to that 
degree, that I love to have my Loſſes, and the 
Diforders wherein I am concern'd, conceal'd 
trom me; ſo that in the account of my Expen- 


ces, I put down what my Negligence coſts me 


in feeding and maintaining my elf, 


—— be nempe ſuperſunt, 


Quæ dominum follunt, que profint furiþus, 


The Houſe u mc, unfurniſ}d where there are 
Net many thing: ſubelflucus, and to ſpare ; 


| . Geods 


/ 


Hor. I. 1. 
Epiſt. 6. 


Alexan- 


der Brome 
v 


— . i. ern.. 
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Goods which the Owner knows not of, but may 
Be unconcern'd when they are fole away. = 


I do not love to know what I have, that I may 
be leſs ſenſible of my Loſs. I entreat thoſe that 
ſerve me, where Affection and Integrity are 
wanting, todeceive me with ſomething that may 
look tolerably handſom. For want of Con- 
ſtancy enough to ſupport the Shock of the ad- 
verſe Accidents, to which we are ſubject and of 
Patience ſeriouſly to apply my ſelf to the Ma- 
nagement of my Affairs, I nouriſh as much as 1 
can this in my ſelf, wholly leaving all to For- 
tune ; to take all things at the worſt, and to re- 
ſolve to bear that worſt with Temper and Pati- 
ence. Thar is the only thing I aim at, and to 
which I apply my whole Meditation: In a Dan- 
ger, I do not ſo much conſider how I ſhall eſcape 
it, as of how little Importance it is whether [ 
eſcape it or no: Should I be left dead upon the 
Place, what matter ? Not being to govern E- 
vents, I govern my ſelf, and apply my ſelf to 
them, if they will not apply themſelves to me. 
T have no great Art to evade, eſcape from, or to 


force Fortune, and by Prudence to guide and 


incline things to my own Biaſs. I have the leaſt 


Patience of all to undergo che troubleſom and 


painful Care therein requir'd ; and the moſt un- 
eaſy Condition for me is to be ſuſpended in ut- 
gent Occaſions, and to be agitated betwixt Hope 
and Fear. Deliberation, even in things of light- 

Moment, is very troubleſom to me ; and I 
find my Mind more pur to it to undergo the va- 
rious tumbling and tofling of Doubt and Conſul- 
tation, than to ſet up its Reſt, and to acquieſce 
in what ever ſhall happen after the Die is thrown. 


Few Paflions break my Sleep, but of Deliberati- 
| ons, 


r .. . ͤ Lo  bS 
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: | 
ons, the leaſt will do it. As in ways, I willing- | 
ly avoid thoſe that are ſloping and.ſlippery, and | 
put my ſelf into the beaten Track, how dirty or 

deep ſoever, where I can fall no lower, and | 
there ſeek my Safety : So I love Misfortunes | 
that are purely ſo, that do not torment and teaze 4 
me with the incertainty of their growing better; | 


but that at the firſt Puſh plunge me directly into 
the worſt can be expected. 
Dubia plus torquent mala. Seneca; 
Agamem- | 
Doubtfull Ils do plague us worſt. non, | 


In Events, I carry my ſelf like a Man, in the 

Conduct, like a Child. The Fear of the Fall more | 
aſtoniſhes me than the Fall ir ſelf. Ic will not | 
quit Coſt. The Covetous Mam has a worſe ac- | 
count of his Paſſion than the Poor, and the Jea- 
Jous Man than the Cuckold; and a Man oft- 
times loſes more by defending his Vineyard, 
than if he gave ir up. The loweſt Walk is the 
ſafeſt; 'tis the Seat of Conſtancy: You have 
f there need of no one but your ſelf, 'tis there 
| founded, and wholly ſtands upon its own Baſis. 
| Has not this Example of a Gentleman very well 
e 


. 
j—gmAI—U jjͤ—ůẽ—ä— OSS — — —— 


known, ſome air of Philoſophy in it? He married, 
being well advanc'd in Years, having ſpent his _ 
Youth in Good-fellowſhip, a great Talker, and | 
a great Jeerer ; calling ro mind how much the 
, Subject of Cuckoldry had given him occaſion 

to talk and ſcoff at others, to prevent them from 
paying him in his own Com, he married a Wife 
- irom a Place where any may have Fleſh for his 


- Money; Good morrow Where, Good morrow Cuck- 
he old; and there was not any thing wherewith he 
of more commonly and openly entertain'd thoſe 


that 


1 
| 
| 
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Terer.ce, 


Eleg. 2. 


Prop. I. 1. 


that came to ſee him than with this Deſign of 
his, by which he ſtop'd the private muttering of 
Mockers, and defended himſelf from this Re- 
proach: As to Ambition,. which is Neighbour, 
ar rather Daughter to Preſumption ; Fortune, to 
advance me, muſt have come and taken me b 

the Hand; for to trouble my ſelf for an uncer- 
tain Hope, and to have ſubmitted wy ſelf to all 
the Difficulties that accompany thoſe who en- 
deavour to bring themſelves into Credit in the 
2 of their Progreſs, I could never have 

one it. | 


ſpem pretio non emo. 
I will not purchaſe Hope with Money. 


I apply my ſelf tp-what I ſee, and to what J 
have in my Hand, and go not very far from the 
Shoar : 


Alter remus aquas, alter tibi radat arenas. 


Into the Sea 1 plunge one Oar, 
And with the other rake the Shoar. 


And beſides, a Man rarely arrives to theſe Ad- 
vancements, but in firſt hazarding what he has 
of his own : And I am of Opinion, that if a Man 
have ſufficient to maintain him in the Conditi- 
on wherein he was born and brought up, 'tis a 


great folly to hazard that upon the incertainty 


of augmenting it. He to whom Fortune has de- 
ny'd wherein to ſet his Foot, and to ſettle a 
quiet and compos'd way of living, is to be ex: 
cus'd if he does venture what he has, becaule, 
happen what will, Neceſſity puts him upon ſhiſt- 
ing for himſelf, Capiends 


* 
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Capienda rebus in malis præceps via eff. Seneca, 


A gra, 
A deſperate Caſe muſt have a deſperate Courſe, 


And I rather excuſe a younger Brother to expoſe 
what his Friends have left him to the Courteſy 
of Fortune, than him with whom the Honour of 
his Family is intruſted, that cannot be neceſſi- 
tous, but by his own Fault. I have found 2 
much ſhorter and more eaſie way, by the Advice 
of the good Friends I bad in my younger Days, 
to free my ſelf from any ſuch Ambition, and to 


ſit ſtill. 
Cui fit conditio dulcu, ſine putyere palmæ. Hor. I. t. 
Epiſt. 2. 
I boſe Sword hath won him Honour in true Fights, — — 
Duſty Olympic Lawrecls that Man ſlights, - ; 


/ Judging right enough of my own Forces, that 
they were not capable of any great Matters; and 
calling to mind the Saying of the late Chancel- 
lor Olivier, That the French were like Monkies, that 
ſwarm up a Tree from Branch to Branch, and never _ N. 
 fop till they come to the higheſt ; and there ſhow their ( * 
ugly bald Breech, — 


Turpe eſt quod nequeas capiti committere pondus, propetꝭ 
Et preſſum inflexo mex dare terga genu. tius. 


It is @ ſhame to load the Shoulders ſo, 

That they the Burthen cannot undergo ; 

And the Knees bending with the weight to quit 
The pond raus Load, and turn the Back to it. 


Ii 1 
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Proverb. 


Juven. 
Sat. 13. 


] ſhould find the beſt Qualities I have uſeleſs in 
this Age. The facility of my Manners would 
have been call'd Weakneſs and Negligence, my 
Faith and Conſcience, if ſuck I have, Scrupulo- 
ſity and Superſtition ; my Liberty and Freedom 
would have been reputed troubleſom, inconſi- 
derate and raſh ; II Luck is good for ſomething. It is 
good to be born in a very deprav'd Age; for ſo, 
in compariſon of others, you ſhall be reputed 
vertuous good cheap. He that in our Days is 
but a Parricide, and 2 ſacrilegious Perſon, is an 
honeſt Man, and a Man of Honour. 


Nunc ſi depoſitum non inficiatur amicus, 
Si reddat veterem cum tota erugine follem, 
Prodigioſa fides, & Thuſc digna libellis, 


Quæque ccronata luſtrari debeat agna. 


Now if a Friend does not deny his Truſt, 
But does th old Purſe reſtore with all its Ruſt ; 
*Tis @ prodigious Faith, that cught in Gold 
Amongſt the Thuſcan Annals be enroll d, 

And a crown'd Lamb ſhould ſacrificed be 

To ſuch an exemplary Integrity. 


And never was Time or Place wherein Princes 
might propoſe to themſelves more certain Re- 


. wards tor their Vertue and Juſtice. The firſt that 


ſhall make it his Buſineſs to get himſelf into Fa- 
vour and Eſteem by thoſe ways, I am much de- 
ceiv'd it he do not, and by the beſt Title out- 
ſtrip his Concurrents. Force and Violence can 
do ſome things, but not always all: We ſee Mer- 
chants, Country Fuſticet, and Artizans, go cheek 
by jou! with the beſt Gentry in Valour and Mi- 
litaty Knowledg. They perform honourable 


Actions both in publick Engagements and pri- 
vate 


%” * 
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Towns in our preſent Wars. A Prince ſtifles his 
Renown in this Crowd. Let him ſhine bright 
in Humanity, Truth, Loyalty, Temperance and 
eſpecially in Juſtice ; Marks rare, unknown, and 
exil'd ; 'tis by no other Means but by the ſole 
good-will of the People that he can do his Bu- 
ſineſs, and no other Qualities can attract their 
good-will like choſe, as being of greateſt Utility 


vate Quarrels, they fight Duels, and defend. 


to them. Nil eft tam populare quam bonitas, No- Cicero: 


thing is ſo popular as Goodneſs, By this Proporti- 
on I had been great and rare, as I find my ſelf 
now a Pigmy, and popular by the proportion 


of ſome paſt Ages; wherein, it other better Qua- 


licies did not concur, it was ordinary and com- 
mon to ſee a Man moderate in his Revenges, 
gentle in reſenting Injuries, in abſence religious 
of his Word, neither double nor too ſupple, nor 
accommodating his Faith to the will of others, 
or the turns of Times: I would rather fee all 


Affaits go to wrack and ruin than falſify my Faith 


to ſecurethem. For as to this Vertue of Diſſi- 
mulation, which is now in ſo great Requeſt, I 
mortally hate it; and of all Vices, find none that 
does Evidence, ſo much Baſeneſs and Meanneſs 
of Spicit. *Tis a cowardly and ſervile Humour 
to hide and diſguiſe a Man's ſelf under a Vizor, 
and not to dare to ſhew himſelf what he is. By 
that our Followers are train'd up to Treachery: 
Being brought upto ſpeak what is not true, they 
make no Conſcience of a Lye. A generous 


Heart ought not to belye its own Thoughts, 


but will make it ſelf ſeen within, all there is 
good, or at leaſt manly : Axiſtotle reputes it the 
Office of Magnanimity, openly and profeſſedly to love 


and hate, to judge and ſpeak with all Freedom ; and 


not to value the approbation or diſlike of others, in com- 
1 | pariſon 


— 
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pariſon of Truth: Apollonius ſaid, it was for Slave, 

ro Lye, and for Free-men to 3 Truth. Tis the chief 

and fundamental part of Vertue, we muſt love it 

for it ſelf. He that ſpeaks Truth, becauſe he 

is oblig'd fo to do, and becauſe he ſerves; and 

that is not afraid ro Lye when it ſignifies no- 

thing to any body, is not ſufficiently true. 

Lying cen My Soul naturally abominates Lying, and 
denn. hates the thought of it. I have an inward Baſh- 
fulneſs, and a ſhort Remorſe, if ſometimes a 

Lye eſcape me, as ſometimes it does, being ſur- 

priz d by Occaſions that allow me no Premedi. 

tation. A Man muſt not always tell all, for that 

were Folly : But what a Man ſays ſhould be what 

he thinks, otherwiſe 'tis Knavery. I do not know 

-what advantage Men pretend to by eternally 
counterfeiting and diſſembling, if not, never to 

be believ'd when they ſpeak the Truth. This 

may once or twice paſs upon Men; but to pto- 

feſs concealing their Thoughts, and to brag, 2 

ſome of our Princes have done, that they ont 

burn their Shirts if they knew their true Intention: ; 

which was a Saying of the ancient, Mitellus ot 

- Macedon ; and, that who knows not how to Diſſen- 
ble, knows not how to Rule: Is to give warning 

to all who have any thing to do with then, 

| that all they ſay is nothing but Lying and De- 

| Cicero de ceit. Quo quis verſutior, & callidior eſt, hoc in- 
| off. I. 1. Hor & ſuſpectior, detracta opinione probitatts. I 
| | how much any one is more ſubtle and cunning, by || i 
| much is he hated and ſuſpected, the Opinion of his lu. 
tegrity being loſt and gone It were a great ſimplici- 
ty to any one to lay any ſtreſs either on the 
Countenance or Word of a Man, that has paſt 
on a Reſolution to be always another thing witl- 
out than he is within, as Tiberius did; and I cannot 

* conceive what Intereſt ſuch can have in the Com- 
verſatiol 


rn. 
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verſation with Men, ſeeing they produce nothing 

that is current and true. Whoever is diſloyal to 

Truth, is the ſame to Falſhood alſo. Thoſe of 

our time, who have conſidered in the eftabliſh- 

ment of the Duty of a Prince, the Good of his Af- 

fairs only, and have preferr'd that to the Care of 
his Faith and Conſcience ; might ſay ſomething 
to a Prince whoſe Affairs Fortune had put into 
ſuch a Poſture, that he might for ever eſtabliſh 
them by only once breaking his Word: But it 
will not go ſo, they often buy in the ſame Mar- 
ket, they make more than one Peace, and enter 
into more than one Treaty in their lives. Gain 
tempts them to the firſt breach of Faith, and al- 
molt always preſents it ſelf, as in all other ill 
Acts, Sacrileges, Murthers, Rebellions, Trea- 
ſons, as always undertaken for ſome kind of Ad- 
vantage. Bur this firſt Gain his infinite miſchie- 
vous Conſequences ; throws this Prince out of all 
Correſpondence and Negotiation, by this Exam- 
ple of Infidelity. Solyman, of the Ottoman Race, 
a Race not very ſolicitous of keeping their Words 
or Articles, when in my Infancy he made his 
Army land at Otranto, being inform'd that Mer- 
curino de Gratinare, and the Inhabitants of Caſtro 
were detain'd Priſoners, afcer having ſurrendred 
the place, contrary to the Articles of their Capi- 
tulation; ſent order to have them ſet at liberty, 
laying, That having other great Enterprixes in hand 
in thoſe Parts, the Diſloyalty, though it carried a ſhew 
of preſent Utility, would for the future bring on bim 
4 diſrepute and diffidence of infinite Prejudice. Now. 
for my parc, I had rather be troubleſome and 
indiſcreet, than a Flatterer and a Diſſembler. I 
confeſs that there may be ſome mixture of Pride 


and Obſtinacy in keeping my ſelf ſo upright and 


open as I do, without any Conſideration of o- 
Ii 3 thers; 
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Memory de- 
ry uſeful to 


the Fudg- 


ment, 


thers; and methinksI am a little too free, where 
I ought leaſt to be fo, and that I grow hot by 
the oppoſition of Reſpect; and it may be allo, 
that I ſuffer my ſelt to follow the Propenſion of 
my own Nature for want of Art; uſing the 
fame libeity of Speech and Countenance to- 
wards great Perſons, that I bring with me from 
my own Houſe : I am ſenſible how much it de- 
clines towards Incivility and Indiſcretion: But 
beſides that, I am fo bred, I have not a Wit ſup- 
ple enough to evade a ſudden Queſtion, and to 
eſcape by ſome Evaſion, nor to feign. a Truth, 
nor Memory enough to retain it ſofeign'd ; nor 
truly Aſſurance enough to maintain it, and play 
the Brave out of Weakneſs. And therefore it is 
that I abandon my felt to Candor, always to 
ſpeak as I think, both by Complexion and De- 
gn, leaving the Event to Fortune. Ariſtippus was 
wont to ſay, that ihe principal Benefit be had extract. 
ed from Philolophy was, that he ſpoke Freely and 
Openly to all. Memory is a Faculty of wonderful 
ute, and without which the Judgment can very 
hardly perform irs Office: For my part I have 
none at all: What any one will propoſe to 
me, he muſt do ic by parcels, for to anſwer a 
Speech conſiſting of ſeveral Heads, I am not a- 
ble. I could not receive a Commiſion by word 
of Mouth, withour a Note-book : And when 
T have a Speech of Conſequence to make, it it be 
long, I am reduc'd to the miſerable Neceſſity of 
etting Word for Word what I am to ſay by 
cart; I ſhould otherwiſe have neither Faſhion 
nor Ailurance, being in fear that my Memory 
would play me a ſlippery Trick. But this way 
is no lets difficult to me than the other. I muſt 
have three Hours to learn three Verſes. And 
beſides, in a Work of a Man's own, the Libety 
. 4 5 EY . an 
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and Authority of altering the Order, of chan- 
ging a Word, inceſſantly varying the Matter, 
makes it harder to ſtick in the Memory ot the 
Author. The more I miſtruſt it, the worſe it is, 
it ſerves me beſt by Chance, I muſt negligently 
ſolicit it, for if I preſs it, tis aſtoniſh'd and at- 
ter it once begins to ſtagger, the more I Yaund 
it, the more it is perplex'd ; it ſerves me at its 
own Hour, not at mine. And the ſame Defect 
I find in my Memory, I find alſo in ſeveral other 
Parts. I fly Command, Obligation and Con- 
ſtraint. That which I can otherwiſe naturally 
and eaſily do; if I impoſe it upon my ſelf by an 
expreſs and ſtriſt Injunction, I cannot do it. Even 
the Members of my Body, over which a Man 
has a more particular Juriidiction, ſometimes re- 
fuſe to obey me, if I enjoyn them a neceſſary 
Service at a certain Hour. This tyrannical and 
compulſive Appointment baffles them, they 
ſhrink up either through Fear or Spite, and fall 
into a Trance. Being once in a Place where it 
is look'd upon as the greateſt Diſcourteſie imagi- 
nable not to pledge thoſe that drink to you. 
though I had there all Liberty allowed me, I 
try'd to play the good Fellow, out of reſpect to 
the Ladiesthat were there, according tothe Cu- 
ſtom of the Country ; but there was Sport enough; 
for this Threatning and Preparation, that I was 
to force upon my ſelf, contrary to my Cuſtom 
and Inclination, did ſo ſtop my Throat, that I 
could not ſwallow one drop ; and was de- 
privd of drinking ſo much as to my Meat. I 
found my ſelf gorg'd, and my Thirſt quench'd 
by ſo much Drink as my Imagination had ſwal- 
low'd. This Effect is'moſt manifeſt in ſuch as 
have the moſt vehement and powerful Imagina- 
tion: But it is natural notwithſtanding, and 
there is no one that does not in ſome meaſure 
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Memories 


guite loſt, 


find ic. They offer'd an excellent Archer, con- 
demn'd to dye, to fave his Life, it he would ſhew 
ſome notable proof ot his Art, but he refuſed to 
try, fearing leſt the roo great Contention of 
his Will would make him ſhoot wide, and that 
inſtead of ſaving his Life, he ſhould alſo loſe the 
Reputation he had get of being a good Marks- 
man. A Man that thinks of ſomething elſe, 
will not fail co take over and over again the ſame 
number and meaſure of Steps, even to an Inch, 
in the place where he walks: But if he makes it 
his Buſineſs to meaſure and count them, he will 
find that what he did by Nature and Accident, 
he cannot fo exactly do by Defign. My Library, 
which is of the beſt ſort of Country Libraries, is 
ſituated in a corner of my Houſe ; if any thing 
comes into my Head that I have a mind to look 
on or to Write, left I ſhould forget it in but go- 
ing croſs the Court, I am fain to commit it to 
the Memory of {ome other. If I venture in 
ſpeaking to digreſs never fo little from my Sub- 
ject, Jam infallibly loſt, which is the Reaſon 
that I keep my ſelf in Diſcourſe ſtrictly cloſe. I 
am foro d to call the Men that ſerve me either by 
the Names ot their Offices, or their Country; 
tor Names are very hard for me to remember. I 
can tell indeed that there are three Syllables, 
that it has a harſh Sound, and that it begins or 
ends with ſuch a Letter, but that's all: and if 
ſhould live long, I do not think but I ſhould 
forget my own Name, as ſome others have done. 
Meſſela Corvinus, was two Years without any 
trace of Memory, which is alſo ſaid of Georgius 
Zrapexunt im. For my own Intereſt, I often me- 
ditate what a kind of Life theirs was, and it, 
without this Faculty, I ſhould have enough lett 


to ſupport me with any manner of Eaſe, and 


prying 
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prying narrowly into it; I fear that this Privati- 
on, if abſolute, deſtroys all the other Functions 
of the Soul. | 


Plenus rimarum ſum, hac atque lac perfluo. | Ter. Eun, 
| act. i.ſc. 


Tm full of chinks, and leak out every Way. 


It has befal'n me more than once to forget the 
Ward T had three Hours before given or receiv'd, 
and to forget where I had kid my Purſe : what- 
ever Cicero is pleas'd to ſay, I help my ſelf to 
loſe what I have a particular care to lock fate up, 


tæ uſum, omneſque artes, una maxime continet. The 
Memory is the receptacle and ſheath of all Science ; 
and therefore mine being to Treacherous, it I 
know little, I cannot much complain ; I know 
in general the Names of the Arts, and of what 
they treat, and nothing more. I turn over 
Books, I do not Study them; what I retain I 
do not know to be another's, and is only what 
my Judgment has made its Advantage of; Diſ- 
courſes and Imaginations in which it has been 


inſtructed. The Author, Place, Words, and The Au- 
other Circumſtances, I immediately forget, and 10% Me- 
am ſo excellent at Forgetting, that I no leſs for- 


get my own Writings and Compoſitions than the 
reſt. I am very often quoted to my ſelf, and 
am not aware of it; and whoever ſhould en- 
quire of me where I had the Verſes and Exam- 


| ples that I have here huddled together, would 


puzzle me to tell him, and yet I have not bor- 
row'd them but from Famous and known Au- 
thors, not ſatisfying my ſelf that they were Rich, 
if I moreover had them not from rich and ho- 
nourable Hands, where there is a concurrence 


of 


Memoria certe non modo Philoſopbiam, ſed omnis vi- Cicero. 
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of Authority as well as Reaſon. It is no great 
wonder if my Book run the ſame Fortune that 
other Books do, and if my Memory loſe wh: I 
have writ, as well as what I have read, and wi: 1: 
I give, as well as what I receive. Beſides h. 
defect of Memory, I have others which very 
| much contribute to my Ignorance ;T have 2 flow 
| nag * and heavy Wit, the leaſt Cloud ſtops it Progrets, 

" ſothat, for Example, I never propos'd to it any 
never ſo eaſie a Riddle that it could find out. 

There is not the leaſt idle Subtilty, that will not 

gravel me. In Games, where Wit is requir'd, 

as Cheſs, Draughts, and the like, I underitand no 

more but the Motions of the Men, without be- 

ing capable of any thing of Deſign. I have a 

flow and perplex'd Apprehenſion, but what it 
once apprehends, ic apprehends well, for the time 
Hi S185. je retains it. My Sight is Perfect, Entire, and 
__ diſcovers at a very great Diſtance, but is ſoon 
weary, which makes me that I cannot read 
long, but am forc'd to have one to read to me. 
The younger Pliny can inform ſuch as have not 
experimented it themſelves, what, and how im- 
portant an Impediment this is to thoſe who addict 
themſelves to Study. There is not ſo wretched 
and illiterate a Soul, wherein ſome particular 
Faculty is not ſeen to ſhine ; no Soul ſo buried 
in Sloth and Ignorance but it will fally at one 
end or another. And how it comes to pals that 

a Man blind and aſleep to every thing elfe, ſhall 
be found ſprightly, clear, and excellent in ſome 
one particular Effect, we are to enquire of our 
Maſters :, But the beautiful Souls are they that 
are univerſal, open, and ready for all things, if 
not Inſtructed, at leaft capable of being ſo. 
Which I fay co accuſe my own, for whether it 
de through Infirmity or Negligence (and to 
FT .* | neglect 
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neglect that which lies at our Feet, which we 
have in our Hands, and what neareſt concerns 
the uſe of Life, is far from my Doctrine) there is 
not a Soul in the World ſo aukward as mine 

and ſo Ignorant of ſeveral vulgar Things, an 

ſuch as a Man cannot without Shame be ignorant 
of. I muſt give ſome Examples, I was born and 
bred up in the Country, and amongſt Husband- 
men ; I have had Buſineſs and Husbandry in my 
own Hands ever fince my Predeceſſors, who were 
Lords of the Eſtate I now enjoy, left me to 
ſucceed them: And yet I can neither caſt Ac- 
count, nor reckon my Counters ; moſt of our cur- 
rent Money I do not know, nor the Difference 
betwixt one Grain and another, either growing 
or in the Barn, if it be not too apparent; and 
ſcarcely can diſtinguiſh the Cabbage and Lettuce 
in my Garden. I do not ſo much as underſtand 
the Names of the chief Inſtruments of Husban- 
diy, nor the moſt ordinary Elements of Agri- 
culture, Which the very Children know ; much 
leſs the mechanick Arts, Traffick, Merchandize, 
the Variety and Nature of Fruits, Wines, and 
Vines: Nor how to make a Hawk fly, nor to 
phyſick a Horſe, or a Dog. And, ſince I muſt 
publiſh my whole Shame, tis not above a Month 
ago, that Iwas trapt in my Ignorance of the uſe 
of leaven to make Bread, or co what end it was 
to keep Wine in the Vat. They conjectur'd of 
old at Athens, an aptitude to the Mathematicks, 
in him they ſaw ingeniouſly bavin up a Burthen 
of Bruſh-wood. In earneſt, they would draw a 
quite contrary Concluſion from me, for, give me 


the whole Proviſion and Neceſſaries of a Kitchin, 


I ſhould ſtarve. By theſe Features of my Con- 
feſſion Men may imagin others to my Prejudice: 
But whatever I deliver my ſelf ro be, provided 
Rice. n * | it 
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it be ſuch as Lreally am, Thave my End; neither 
will I make any Excuſe for committing to Paper 
ſuch mean and frivolous Things as theſe : The 
meanneſs of the Subject compels me to it. They 
may if they pleaſe accuſe my Project, but not my 
Progreſs. So it is, that without any Bodies need- 
ing to tell me, I ſufficiently ſee of how little 
Weight and Value all this is, and the Folly of my 
Deſign. Tis enough that my Judgment does not 
contradict it ſelf, of which theſe are the Eſſays. 


Mart. l. 1 3. | Naſutus ſit uſque licet, ſis denique naſus, 


BPpig. 2. 


Quantum noluerit ferre rogatus Atlas; 
Et poſſis ipſum tu deridere Latinum, 
Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas, 
 Ipſe ego quam dixi : Quid dentem dente juvabit 
Reddere ? Carne opus eſt, ſi ſatur eſſe velis. 
Ne perdas operam, qui ſe mirantur, in illos 
Virus habe, nos hac novimus eſſe nibil. 


Be nas d, be all Noſe, till thy Noſe appear 
So great, that Atlas it refuſe to bear; 
Ibo ev'n againſt Latinus thou inveigh, 

Againſt my Trifles thou no more can'ſt ſay 

Than I bave ſaid my ſelf: Then to what end 
7 Should we to render Tooth for Tooth contend ? N 
You muſt bave Fleſh if you ll be full, my Friend, 
Loſe not thy Labour ; but on thoſe that do | 


Admire themſelves, thy utmoſt Venom throw, © 
That theſe Things nothing are, ſull well we know. 


I am not oblig d to utter no Abſurdities, provided 
I am not deceiv'd in them, and know them to 
be luch ; and to trip knowingly, is fo ordinary 
with me, that I ſeldom do it otherwiſe, and rare- 
ly trip by Chance. *Tis no great Matter to add 


ridiculous Actions to the Temerity of my Hu- 


mor, 
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mor, ſince I cannot ordinarily help ſupplying it 
with thoſe that are Vicious. I was preſent one 
Day at Barledue, when King Francis the Second, 


for a Memorial of Rene King of Sicily, was pre- ThePifure 
ſented with a Picture he bad drawn of himſelf, J Rene, 
Why is it not in like manner lawful for every Ni hd 


. dr 
one to draw himſelf with a Pen as he did with - himſelf. 


a Crayon ? I will not therefore omit this Blemiſh 

tho very unfit to be publiſh'd, which is Irreſolu- 
tion; a very great Defect, and very incommo- 
dious in the Negotiations of the Affairs of the 


World; in doubtful Enterprizes, I know not 
which to chuſe. | 


Ne fi ne no, nel cormi ſuona intero. 


I can maintain an Opinion, but I cannot 
chuſe one, by reaſon that in human Things, to 
what Sec ſoever a Man inclines, many Appea- 
rances preſent themſelves that confirm us in it; 
and the Philoſopher Chry/ippus ſaid, That be wou 
of Zeno and Cleanthes, his Maſters, learn their Do- 
&trines only; for as to Proofs and Reaſons, be ſhould 
find enough of his own Which way ſoever I turn 
1 ſtill furniſh my ſelf with Cauſes, and likelihood 
enough to fix me there, which makes me de- 
tain Doubt, and the liberty of-chooſing, till all 
occaſion preſſes; and then, to confeſs the Truth, 
I, for the moſt part, throw the Feather into the 
Wind, as the Saying is, and commit my ſelf to 
the Mercy of Fortune; a very light Inclination 

and Circumſtance carries me along with ir. 


Dum in dubio eſt animus, paulo momento huc atque 
illuc impellitur. ö 
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Ai Mind being in Doubt, in @ ſhort Space, 


- With nimble turns, this way and that way ſways, 


The Incertainty. of my Judgment is ſo equally 
. balanc'd in mo | Occurcences, that I could will- 
1985 refer it to be decided by the Chance of a 


ie. And obſerve, with great Conſideration of 


our Human Infirmity, the Examples that the Di- 


vine Hiſtory it ſelf has left us of this Cuſtom of 


referring to Fortune and Chance the Determi- 


Act. 1. 


Cicero. 


nation of Elections in doubtful Things: Sors ce- 
idit ſuper Matthiam. The Lot 7 vpon Matthias. 
uman Reaſon is a two-edg'd and a dangerous 
Sword: Obſerre in the Hand of Socrates, her 
moſt intimate and familiar Friend, how many 
ſeveral Points it has. I am alſo good for no- 
thing but to follow and ſuffer my (elf to be ea- 
ſily carried away with the Crowd; I have not 
Confidence enough in my own Strength to take 
upon me to command and lead. I am very glad 
to find the way beaten before me by others. If I 
muſt run the hazard of an uncertain Choice, I 
am rather willing to have it under ſuch a one as 
is more confident in his Opinions than I am in 
mine, whoſe Ground and Foundation I find to 
be very flippery and unſure, and yet I do not 
eaſily change, by reaſon that I diſcern the ſame 
Weakneſs in contrary Opinions. Ipſa conſuetudo 


Acad. li. 4. gfſentiend; periculoſa eſſe videtur, & lubrica. The ve- 


Tibullus. 
* 4. 


ry Cuſtom of aſſenting ſeems to be dangerous and ſlippe- 
ry. Eſpecially in politick Affairs, there is a 
large Field open for Conteſtation. 


Fuſta pari premitur velati cum pondere libra, 
Prona nec hac plus parte ſedet, nec ſurgit ab illa. 
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Like a juſt Balance preſs d with equal weight, 
Nor dips, nor riſes, but the Beam is ſtraight. 


Macbiavels onyx =o for Example, were ſolid 
enough for the Subject, yet were they eaſie e- 
nough to be controverted; and they who have 
taken up the Cudgels againſt him, have left as 
great a Facility of controverting theirs. There 
was never wanting in that kind of Argument re- 
plies upon replies, and as infinite a contexture o 
Debates, as our wrangling Lawyers have ex- 
tended in Favour of long Suits. 


Gan, & totidem plogis conſumimus hoſtem. Eo * 
135 is a War, 
Wherein by turns we beat, and beaten are. 


The Reaſons having little other Foundation than 
Experience, and the variety of human Events, 
preſenting us with infinite Examples of all ſorts 
of Forms. An underſtanding Perſon of our 
Times ſays, That whoever would in Contradiction 
to our Almanacks write Cold, where they ſay Hot, 
and Wet where they (ay Dry, and always put the con- 
trary to what they foretel ; if he were to lay a Wager, 
he would not care which fide he took, excepting where 
no Incertainty could fall out; as to promiſe exceſſive 
Heats at Chriſtmas, or extremity of Cold at Mid- 
ſummer, which cannot poſſibly be. T have the ſame 
Opinion of theſe politick Controverſies ; be on 
which ſide you will, you have as fair a Game to 
play as your Adverſaiy, provided you do not 
proceed ſo far as to joſtle Principles that are too 
manifeſt to be Diſputed. And yer, in my Con- 
ceit, in publick Affairs, there is no Government 
lo Il}, provided it be Ancient, and has been 
| hang 
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conſtant, that is no better than Change and Al- 
teration. Our Manners are infinitely corrupt- 
ed, and wonderfully incline to the worſe : Of 
our Laws and Cuftoms, there are many that are 
Barbarous and Monſtrous : Nevertheleſs, by rea- 
fon of the Difficulty of Reformation, and the 
Danger of ſtirring Things, if T could pat ſome- 
thing under to ſtay the Wheel, and keep it 
where it is, I would do it with all my Heart. 


Numquam adeoque pudendis 
Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora ſuperſint, 


Th Examples we produce, are not ſo plain 
And ſmutty, but behind far worſe remain. 


The worſt thing I find in our State, is the Inſtabi- 
lity of it; and that our Laws, no more than our 
Clothes, cannot ſettle in any certain Form. It i; 
very eaſie to accuſe a Government of Imperfe- 
&ion, for all mortal Things are full of it: It i 
very eaſy to beget in a People a Contempt of 
2 Ancient Obſervances, never any Man undertook 
; it but he did it; but to eſtabliſh a better Regi. 
ment in the ſtead of that a Man has overthrown, 
many who have attempted that, have been 
founder'd in the Attempt: I very little conſult 
my Prudence in my Conduct; I am willing to 
it be guided by the publick Rule. Happy  Peo- 
| le, who do what they are commanded bettet 
than they who Command, without tormenting 
themſelves with the Cauſes,who ſuffer themſelves 
gently to roul after the Cœleſtial Revolution: 
Obedience is never pure nor calm in him who 
Argues and Diſputes. In fine, to return to mj 
ſelf, the only thing by which I eſteem my ſelf to 
be ſomething, is, that wherein never an y — 
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thought himſelf to be defective ; my Recommen- 
dation is vulgar and common, tor who ever 
thought he wanted Senſe 2? It would be a Propo- 
ſition that would imply a Contradiction init ſelf, 
*tis a Diſeaſe that never is where it is diſcern'd, 
tis tenacious and ſtrong, but that the firſt Ray 
of the Patient's Sight does nevertheleſs pierce 
through and diſperſe, as the Beams of the Sun do 
thick and obſcure Miſts. To accuſe one's ſelf 
would be toexcule in this Caſe, and to condemn, 
to abſolve. There never was Porter, or the 
ſillieſt Girl, that did not think they had Senſe e- 
nough to do their Buſineſs, We eaſily enough 
confeſs an advantage of Courage, Strength, Ex- 
perience, Activity, and Beauty in others; but an 
Advantage in Judgment we yield to none, and 
the Reaſons that ſimply proceed from the natu- 
ral arguing of others, we think, it we had but 
turn'd our Thoughts that way, we ſhould our 
ſelves have found out, as well as they. Know- 
ledge, Stile, and ſuch Parts as we ſee in others 
Works, we are ſoon aware of, it they excel our 
own; but for the ſimple Products of the Under- 
ſtanding, every one thinks he could have found 
out the like, and is hardly ſenſible of the Weight 
and Difficulty, it not (and then with much ado) 
in an extream and incomparable Diſtance. And 
whoever ſhould be able clearly to diſcern the 
height of another's Judgment, would be alſo a- 
ble co raiſe his own to the ſame pitch. So that 
it is a fort of Exerciſe, from which a Man is to 
expect very little Praiſe, a kind of Compoſition 
of ſmall Repute. And defides, for whom do you 
Write? The Learned, to whom the Authority 
appertains of judging Books, know no other va- 
lue but that of Learning, and allow of no other 
proceeding of Wit, but that of Erudition and 
wol“ K k \ Art ; 
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Art; if you have miſtaken one of theScipio's for an- 
other, what is all the reſt you have to ſay worth? 
Whoever is ignorant of Ariſtotle, according to 
their Rule, is in ſome ſort ignorant of himſelf. 
Heavy, ill-bred, and vulgar Souls, cannot diſ- 
cern the Grace of a delicate Stile. Now theſe 
two forts of Men take up the World. The third 
Sort, into whoſe hands you fall, of Souls that 
are regular and ſtrong of themſelves, is ſo rare, 
that it juſtly has neither Name norPlace amongſt 
us ; and *tis ſo much time loſt to aſpire unto it, 
or to endeavour to pleaſe it. Tis commonly 
ſaid, that the juſteſt Dividend Nature has given 
of her Favours, is that of Senſe ; for there is no 
one that is not contented with his Share? Is it 
not Reaſon ? For whoever ſhould diſcern be. 
yond that, would fee beyond his Sight. Ithink 
my Opinions are Good and Sound; but who 
does not think the ſame of his? One of the beſt 
Proofs I have that mine are ſo, is the ſmall Eſteem 
T have of my ſelf; for had they not been very 
well aſſur'd, they would eaſily have ſuffer'{ 
themſelves to have been deceiv'd by the peculiar 
Affection I have to my ſelf, as one that place it 
almoſt wholly in my ſelf, and do not let much 
run by. All that others diſtribute amongſt an 
infinice number of Friends and Acquaintance, to 
their Glory and Grandeur, I dedicate to the Re- 
poſe of my own Mind, and to my ſelf, That 
which eſcapes thence is not properly by my 
direction. 


Mihi nempe valere, & vivere dutfus, 


To love my ſelf I very well can tell, 
So as to live content, and to be well, 


Now 
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Now I find my Opinions very bold and con- 
ſtant, in condemning my own Imperfection; 
and to ſay the Truth, tis a Subject upon which 
I exerciſe my Judgment, as much as upon any 
other. The World looks always Oppoſite, I 
turn my Sight inwards, there fix and employ it: 
Every one. looks betore him, I look into my 
ſelf; I have no other buſineſs but my ſelf; I am 
eternally Meditating upon my elf, controul and 
taſte my ſelf ; other mens Thoughts are ever 
wand'ring abroad, if they ſet themſelves to 
thinking, they are ſtill going forward. 


Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere, 
No Man attempts to dive into himſelf. 


For my part I circulate in my ſelf : And this free 
Humour of not over eaſily ſubjecting my Beliet, 
I owe principally to my ſelf ; for the ſtronge 

and moſt general Imaginations I have, are thoſe, 
that, as a Man may ſay, were born with me; 
they are natural and entirely my own. I pro- 
duc'd them crude and fimple, with a ſtrong and 
bold Production, but a little troubled and im- 
perfect; I have ſince eſtabliſh'd and fortified 
them with the Authority of others, and the 
ſound Examples of the Ancients, whom I have 
found of the fame Judgment: They have given 
me faſter hold, and a moce maniteſt Fruition 
and Poſſeſſion of that I had before embrac d; 
the Reputation that every one pretends to, ot 
Vivacity and Promptneſs of Wit, I ſpeak in Re- 
gularity ; the Glory they pretend to from a brave 
and honourable Action, or ſome particular Ex- 
cellency, I claim trom Order, Correſpondence, 


and Tranquillicy of Opinions and Manners. Om- 
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Cicero de nino ſi quidquam eft decorum, nibil eſt prefetto movis 
offt. lib. i. quam æquabilitas univerſe Vitæ, tum ſingularum atti. 
onum, quam conſervare non poſſis, fi aliorum naturam 
imitans, omittas tuam. If any thing be entirely decent, 
nothing certainly can be more, than an Equavility in 
the . 17 Life, and in every particular Action of it; 
which thou canſt not poſſibly obſerve and keep, if imi- 
rating other Mens Natures, thu lajeſt aſide thy own, 
Here then you ſee to what degree | find my ſelf 
guilty of this firſt part, that I ſaid was in the 
Vice of Preſumption. As to the ſecond, which 
conſiſts in not having a ſufficient Eſteem for 


Sn  d nm mem. anc 


others; I know not whether or no ] can ſo wel] ö 
excuſe my felt ; but whatever comes on't, I am 
reſolv'd to ſpeak the Truth. And whether per- , 
adventure it be, that the continual Frequentation } 
I have had with the Humours of theAncients, and a 
the Idea of thoſe great Souls of paſt Ages, put f 
( me out of taſte, both with others and my / 
ſelf; or that, in truth, the Age we live in does 9 
produce but very indifferent things; yet ſo it is, b 
that I ſee nothing worthy of any great Admira. b 
tion; neither indeed have I ſo great an intimacy a 
with many Men, as is requiſite to make a right h 
Judgment of them ; and thoſe with whom my ti 
Condition makes me the moſt frequent, are, for q 
the moſt part, Men that have little care of the I 
Culture of the Soul; but that look upon Honour p/ 
as the Sum of all Bleſſings, and - Valour as the th 
Height of all Perfection. What I ſee that is hand- 0 
ſome in others, I very readily commend, and E 
highly eſteem ; nay, I often ſay more in their ac 


Commendation, than I think they really de- L 
ſerve, and give my ſelf ſo far leave to Lye ; for | I; 
cannot invent a falſe Subject. My Teſtimony as 
is never wanting to my Friends, in what I con- th 


ceive deſerves Praiſe ; and where a Foot N uf 
2 am a 
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I am willing to give them a Foot and a half; 
but to attribute to them Qualities that they have 
not, I cannot do it, nor openly defend their 


ImperfeRtions. Nay, I frankly and ingeniouſly | 


give my very Enemies their due Teſtimony of 
Honour. My Affection alters, my Judgment 
does not ; and I never confound my Animofity 
with other Circumſtances that are foreign to it ; 
and am fo jealous of the Libertyof my Judgment, 
that I can very hardly part with it for any Paſ- 
ſion whatever. I do my ſelf a greater Injury in 
Lying, than I do him of whom I cell a Lye. 
Tnis commendable and generos Cuſtom is ob- 


ferv'd of the Perſian Nation, that they ſpoke of their Enemies 


h 


onour'd by 


mortal Enemies, and with bim they were at deadly * be Dorf. 


Wars, as honourably and juſtly as their Vertues did 


ans for 


deſerve. I know Men enough, that have ſeveral their Ver- 
fine Parts; one Wit, another Courage, another tue. 


Addreſs, another Conſcience, another Lan- 


guage, one, one Science, another, another; 


but a Man generally great, and that has all theſe 
brave Parts together, or any one of them to ſuch 
a degree of Excellence that we ſhould admire 
him, or compare him with thoſe we honour of 
times paſt, my Fortune never brought me ac- 
quainted with; and the greateſt I ever knew, 
I mean for the natural parts of the Soul, was Ste- 


that had every way a beautiful Aſpe& : a Soul 
of the old Stamp, and that had produc'd great 
Effects, had Fortune been ſo pleasd : Having 
added much to thoſe great natural Parts by 
Learning and Study. But how it comes to pals 
I know not, and yet it is certainly fo, there is 


phen Boetixs ; his was a full Soul indeed, and Praiſe of 
Stephen 


Boetius. 


as much Vanity and Weakneſs ot Judgment in 


thoſe who profeſs the greateſt Abilities, who take 
upon them learned Callings, and bookiſh Ems 
; TD. | _” ployments, 


* 


ployments, as in any other ſort of Men what- 
ever; either becauſe more is requir'd and ex- 
pected from them, and that common Defects 
are inexcuſable in them; or becauſe the Opini- 
on they have of their own Learning makes them 
more bold to expoſe and lay themſelves too open, 
by which they loſe and betray themſelves. As 
an Artificer more betrays his want of Skill in a 
rich Matter he has in his hand, if he diſgrace 
the Work by ill Handling, and contrary to the 
Rules required, than in a Matter of leſs Value; 
and Men are more diſpleas'd at a Diſproportion 
in a Statue of Gold, than in one of Alabaſter ; 
ſo do theſe, when they exhibit things that in 
themſelves, and in their Place, would be good : 
For they make uſe of them without Diſcretion, 
honouring their Memories at the expence of 
their Underſtanding, and making themſelves 
Ridiculous to honour Cicero, Galen, Ulpian, and 
St. Hierom, I willingly fall again into the Diſ- 
courſe of the Vanity of our Education; the End 
of which is not to render us Good and Wile, 
but Learned; and ſhe has obtain'd it, She has not 
taught us to follow and embrace Vertue and 


Prudence, bur ſhe has imprinted in us their De- 


rivation and Etymology, We know how to de- 
cline Vertue, we know not how to love it, If 
we do not know what Prudence is really, and 
in effect, and by Experience, we have ic how- 
ever by Heart. We are not content to know 
the Extraction, Kindred, and Alliances of our 
Neighbours, we will moreover have them our 
Friends, and will eſtabliſh a Correſpondency: 
and Intelligence with them: But this Education 


of ours has taught us Definitions, Diviſions, and 


Partitions of Vertue, as ſo many Sirnames an 
Branches of a Genealogy, without any further 
RN Ss care 
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care of eſtabliſhing any Familiarity or Intimacy 
betwixt her and us. She has cull'd out for our 
initiary Inſtruction, not ſuch Books as contain 
the ſoundeſt and trueſt Opinions, but thoſe that 
ſpeak the beſt Greek and Latin ; and by theſe 
quaint Words has inſtilbd into our Fancy the 
vaineſt Humours of Antiquity. A good Educa- 
tion alters the Judgment and Manners ; as it 
hapned to Polemon, a young lewd and debauch'd 
Greek, who going by chance to hear one of 
Xenocrates his Lectures, did not only obſerve 
the Eloquence and Learning of the Reader, and 
not only brought away the Knowledge of ſome 
fine Matter; but a more manifeſt and a more 
ſolid Profit, which was the ſudden Change and 
Reformation of his former Lite. Who ever found 
ſuch an Effect of our Diſcipline ? 


faciaſne quod olim Hor. I. 2, 
Mut atus Polemon, ponas inſignia morbi, Sit. 3. 


Faſciolas, cubitel, focialia: potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpfiſe coronas, 


Poſt quam eſt impranſi correptus voce Magiſtri. 


Pray tell me, can you do like Polemon ? My. Alex · 
Who being drunk, ran with @ Garland on ander 
Into the School of grave Xenocrates, Brome. 


With Ribbons, Cuſhions, Handkercbiefs ; all theſe 
He privately took off, and threw away, 
When be heard what that temperate Man did ſay: 


That ſeems to me to be the leaſt contemptible 
Condition of Men, which by its Plainneſs and 
Simplicity is ſeated in the loweſt Degree, and 
invites us to a more regular Converſation. I 
find the manner and clowniſh Language of 
Country People commonly better ſuited to the 

| k 4 Rule 
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Rule and Preſcription of true Philoſophy than 
thoſe ot our Philoſophers themſelves. Plus ſapit 
vulgus, quia tantum, quantum opus eff, ſapit. The 
vulgar are ſo much the wiſer, becauſe they only know 
what is needful for them to know. The moſt re- 
markable Men, as I have judg'd by outward Ap- 
pearances ( for to judge cf them according to 
my own Method, I muſt penetrate a great deal 
deeper) for Soldiers and military Conduct, 
were the Duke of Guiſe, who dyed at Orleans, 
and the late. Maneſchal Strozzy. And for Gun- 
men of great Ability, and no common Vertue, 
Olivier, and de Þ Hoſpital, Chancellors of Fance. 
Poeſie too in my Opinion has flouriſh'd in this 
Age of ours. We have abundance of very good 
Artificers in the Trade, Aurat, Beze, Buchanan, 
Heſpital, Montdore and Turnebus. As to the 
Nench Poets, I believe they have rais'd it to the 
higheſt pitch to which it can ever arrive; and 
in thoſe Parts of it wherein Ronſard and du Bellay 
excel, I find them little inferiour to the ancient 
Perfection. Adrian Turnebus knew more, and 
what he did know, better than any Man of his 
Time, or long before him. The Lives of the 
laſt Duke of Alva, and of our Conſtable de Mont- 
morency, were both of them Great and Noble, 
and that had many rare reſemblances of Fortune; 
but the Beauty and Glory of the Death of the 


laſt, in the ſight of Paris, and of his King, a- 


ainſt his neareſt Relations, in their Service, at 


the head of an Army, through his Conduct, Vi- 


Rorious, and by a Blow of hand in ſo extream an 
old Age, merits, methinks, to be recorded a- 
mongſt the moft Remarkable Events of our 
Times. As alſo the conſtant Vertue, Sweet- 
neſs of Manners, and conſcientious Facility 
of Monſieur de la Noue, in ſo great an Imad 

: 0 


" 
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of armed Parties (the true School of Treaſon, 
Inhumanity, and Robbery ) wherein he always 
kept up the Reputation of a good Man, and a 


great and experienc'd Captain. I have taken a 


delight to publiſh in ſeveral Places the Hopes I 
have of Mary de Gournay le Fars, my Daughter 
of Alliance ; and certainly belov'd by me with 
morethan a Paternal Love, and mew'd up in my 
Solitude and Retirement as one of the beſt parts 
of my own Being. I have no regard to any 
thing ia this World but her ; and if a Man may 
preſage from her Youth, her Soul will one day 
be capable of very great things; and amongſt 
others, of the Perfection of the Sacred Friend- 
ſhip, to which we do not read that any of her 
Sex could ever yet arrive; the Sincerity and So- 
lidity of her Manners are already ſufficient for 
it, and her Affection towards me more than Su- 
perabundant, and ſuch as that there is nothing 


more to be wiſh'd, if not that the Apprehenſi s: 
on ſhe has of my End, being now five and fifty —+ 
Years old, might not ſo much affli& her. = 1 


Judgment ſhe made of my firſt Eſays, being a. 


Woman fo young, and in this Age, and alone in 
her own Country, and the famous Vehemency 
wherewith ſhe lov'd, and defird me upon the 
{ole Eſteem ſhe had of me, before ſhe ever ſaw 
my Face, is an Accident very worthy of Conſi- 
deration. Other Vertues have had little or no 
Credit in this Age ; but Valour is become Popu- 
lar by our Civil Wars; and in this, we have Souls 
Brave, even to Perfection, and in ſo great num- 


ber, that the Choice is impoſſible to be made. 


This is all of Extraordinary, and not common, 
that has hitherto arriv'd at my Knowledge. 
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Ell, but ſome one will ſay to me, this de- 


Writing, were excuſable in rare and famous Men, 
who by their Reputation bad given others a Curicſity 
70 be fully inform d of them. It is moſt true, I con- 
feſs it, and know very well, that a Tradeſman 


will ſcarce lift his Eyes from his Work to look at 


an ordinary Man, when they will forſake their 


Buſineſs and their Shops to ſtare at an eminent 


Perſon, when he comes to Town: It misbe- 
comes any other to give his own Character, but 


ſuch a one who has Qualities worthy of Imitati- 


on, and whoſe Lite and Opinions may ſerve for 
nei. Czſar and Xenophon had whereon to 
und their Narrations in the Greatneſs of their 


own Performances, as a juſt and ſolid Foundati- 


on. And it were alſo to be wiſh'd that we had 


the Journal, Papers of Alexander the Great, the 
Commentatics that Auguſtus, Cato, Sylla, Brutas, 
and others have left of their Actions. Men 
laye and contemplate the very Statues of ſuch 
Men both in Copper and Marble. This Re- 
monſtrance therelore is very true; but it very 
little concerns me. | | 


Hor. lib. Nen recito cuiguam, niſi amicis, idque rogatas; 


Sat. 4. 


Nen ubjvs, coramde quibuſl; bet: In medio qui 
| Scripta foro recitant, ſunt multi, quique lawantes, 


Mr. Alex: I ſeldom do rehearſe, and when I do 


ander 
Brome, 


. *Tis to my Friends, and with Relactance too, 1 
Not 


ſign of making a Man's ſelf the Subject of bis 


2 


haye not thrown long 
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Not before every one, and every where, 
Me have too many that Rebearſers are, 
In publick Bath, and open Markets too, 


Ido not here form a Statue to erect in the moſt 
eminent Place of a City, in the Church, or any 
publick Place ; 


Non equidem boc ſtudio bullatis ut mibi nugis, 
Pagina turgeſcat : 
Secreti loquimur. 


I ftudy not to make my Pages ſwell 
With mighty Trifles, ſecret things I tell, 


'Tis for ſome Corner of a Library, or to enter- 
tain a Neighbour, a Kinſman, or a Friend, that 
has a mind to renew his Acquaintance and Fa- 
miliarity with this Image I have made of my ſelf, 
Others have been encourag'd to ſpeak of them- 
ſelves, becauſe they found the Subject Worthy 
and Rich ; I, onthe contrary, am the bolder, by 
reaſon the Subject is ſo poor and ſteril, that I can- 
not be ſuſpected of Oſtentation. I judge freely 
of the Actions of others, I give little of my own 
to judge of, becauſe they are nothing: Ido not 
find ſo much Good in my ſelf as to tell it without 
Bluſhing. What Contentment would it be to 
me to hear any thus relate to me the Manners, 
Faces, Counteaances, the ordinary Words and 
Fortunes of my Anceſtors ? how attentively 
ſhould I liſten to it! In earneſt, it would be ill 
Nature to deſpiſe ſo much as the Pictures of our 
Friends and Predeceſſors, the Fafflion of their 
Clothes and Arms. I preferve my Father's Wri- 
ting, his Seal, and one de Sword of his, and 
taves he us'd to carry = 

© 15 
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his hand, out of my Cloſet, Paterna veſtis, & 


annulus, tanto charior eſt poſters, quanto erga pa- 
rentes major affecfus. A Father's Garment and Ring, 
& by ſo much dearer to his Poſterity, as they had the 

eater Affection towards them. If my Poſterity 
neveithe}eſs ſhall be of another mind, I ſhall be 
reveng'd on them; for they cannot c ire leſs for 


me, than [I ſhall then do for them. All the Traf- 
fick that J have in this with the Publick, is, that 


I borrow thoſe Utenſils of their Writing, which 


are more eaſie and moſt at hand, and in Recom- 


pence, ſhall peradventure keep a Pound ot But- 
ter in the Market from melting in the Sun. 


Ne toga cordyllis, ne penula deſit olivis, 
Et laxas ſcombris ſæpe dabo tunicas, 


7 furniſh Plaice and Olives with a Coat, 
And cover Mackarel when the Sun ſhines hot: 


And tho no body ſhould read me, have I loſt 
my time in entertaining my felf ſo many idle 
Hours, in pleaſing ji uſeful Thoughts? In 
moulding this Figure upon my ſelf, I have been 
ſo oft conſtrain'd to temper and compoſe my 
felf in a right Poſture, that the Copy is truly ta- 
ken, and has in ſome ſort form'd it ſelf. But 
Painting for others, I repreſent my ſelf in a bet- 
Colouring than my own natural Complexion. - 
I have no more made my Book than my Book 
has made me. *Tis a Book conſubſtantial with 
the Author, of a peculiar Deſign ; a Member of 
my Life, and whoſe Buſineſs is not deſign d for 
others, as that of all other Books is. In giving 
my ſelf ſo continual, and ſo exact an Account of 


my ſelf, have Iloſt any Time? For they who 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes curſorily ſurvey themſelves only, do 
not ſo ſtrictly examine themſelves, nor penetrate 
ſo deep, as he who makes it his Buſineſs, his 
Study, and his whole Employment, who intends 
a laſting Record, with all his Fidelity, and with 
all his Force. The moſt delicious Pleaſures do 
ſo digeſt themſelves within, that they avoid leav- 
ing any trace of themſelves, and avoid the Sight 
not only of the People, but of any particular 
Man. How oft has this Meditation diverted me 
from troubleſome Thoughts? And all that are 
frivolous ſhould be reputed ſo. Nature has pre- 
ſented us with a large Faculty of entertaining 
our ſelves alone ; and oft calls us to it, to teach 
us, that we owe our ſelves in part to Society, 
but chiefly and moftly to our ſelves. That I 
may habituate my Fancy, even to meditate in 
ſome Method, and to ſome End, and to keep it 
from loſing it ſelf, and roving at random; tis 
but to give it a Body, and to Book all the 
Thoughts that preſent themſelves to it. I give 
Ear to my Whimſies, becauſe I am to Record 
them. It oft falls out, that being diſpleas'd at 
ſome Actions that Civility and Reaſon will not 
permit me openly to reprove, I do here dif- 
gorge my ſelt without Deſign of publick Inſtcu- 
ction: And alſo theſe Poetical Laſhes, 


Zon ſus Þ ail, xon ſur le groin, 
Aon ſur le dos du Sagoin, 


Ferk over the Eye, over the Snout, 
Let Sagoin be jerk'd throughout, 


imprint themſelves better upon Paper, than up- 
on the moſt ſenſible Fleſh. What if I liſten to 
Books a little more atrentively than — 

ince 


Marot 
contre 
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ſince I watch if I can purloin any thing that 
may adorn or ſupport my own? I have not at 
all ſtudied ro make a Book ; but I have in ſome 
ſort ſtudied becauſe I had made it, if it be ſtudy- 
ing to ſcratch and pinch now one Author and 
then another, either by the Head or Foot ; not 
with any Deſign to ſteal Opinions from them, 
but to aſſiſt, ſecond, and to fortity thoſe I already 
have embrac'd. But who ſhall we believe in 
the Report he makes of himſelf, in ſo corrupt an 
Age? Conſidering there are fo few, if any at all, 
whom we can believe, when ſpeaking of others, 
where there is leſs Intereſt to. Lye. The firſt 
Thing that is done in order to the Corruption of 
Manners, is baniſhing of Truth ; for, as Pindar 
ſays, To be ſincerely true, is the beginning of a great 
Vertue, and the firſt Article that Plato requires in 
the Government of his Republick. The Truth of 
theſe Days is not that which really is, but whac 
every Man perſwades himſelf, or that he is made 
to believe; as we generally give the Name of 
Money, not only to pieces of the juſt alloy, but 
even to the falſe alſo, if they are current, and 
will paſs. Our Nation has long been reproach'd 
with this Vice; for Salvianm Maſſilienſid, who 
livd in the time of the Emperor Valentinian, 
ſays, That Lying and Forſwearing themſelves is not a 
Vice in the French, but a way of ſpeaking. He 
that would enhaunce upon this Teſtimony, 
might ſay, That it is not a Vertue in them, Men 
form and faſhion themſelves to it, as to an Ex- 
erciſe of Honour; for Diflimulation-is one of 
the moſt notable Qualities of this Age, I have 
often confider'd whence this Cuſtom that we ſo 
religiouſly obſerve ſhou'd ſpring, of being more 
highly offended with the Reproach of a Vice ſo 


familiar to us than any other, and that it Souls 
e 
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be the higheſt Injury can in Words be done us, 
to reproach us with a Lye; and upon Exami- 
nation, find, that it is natural to defend that 
Part that is moſt open, and lies expos'd to the 
greateſt Danger. In ſeems as it by reſent- 
ing, and being mov'd at the Accuſation, we in 
ſome Sort acquitted our ſelves of the Fault; 
tho we confeſs it in Effet, we condemn it 
in outward Appearance. May it alſo not be 
that this Reproach ſeems to imply Cowardize 
and Meanneſs of Courage? Of which, can there 
be a more manifeſt Sign, than to eat a Man's 
own Words? What, to lye againſt a Man's own 
Knowledg? Lying is a baſe unworthy Vice; 
a Vice that one of the Ancients pourtrays in the 


moſt odious Colours, when he ſays, That it is Lying an 


to manifeſt a Contempt of God, and withal a Fear of * 
tempt of 
God, 


Men. It is not poſſible more excellently to re- 
preſent the Horror, Baſeneſs and Irregularity of 
it; for what can a Man imagine more hateful 
and contemptible than to be a Coward towards 
Men, and Valiant againſt his Maker ? Our In- 
telligence, being by no other way to be con- 
vey'd to one another but by ſpeaking, who fal- 
ſifies that, betrays publick Society. *Tis the only 


way by which we communicate our Thoughts 


and Wills; tis the Interpreter of the Soul, and 
if that deceive us, we no longer know, nor have 
no farther tie upon one another. If that de- 
ceive us, it breaks all our Correſpondence, and 
diſſolves all the Ties of Government. Certain 


Nations of the new-diſcover'd Indies (no matter 


tor naming them, being they are no more ; for 
by a wonderful and unheard of Example, the 
Deſolation of that Conqueſt has extended to the 


utter abolition of Names, and the ancient Know- 


ledg of Places) offer d to their Gods Human 
3 Blocd, 
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® Js uſual to ſee good Intentions, if carried 


Blood, but only ſuch as was drawn from the Tongue 
and Ears, to expiate for the Sin of Lying, as well 
heard as pronoune d. The good Fellow of Greece 
was wont to ſay, That Children were amusd with 
Toys, and Men with Words, As to the diverſe 
Uſage of our giving the Lye, and the Lawsfof 
Honour in that Cale, and the Alterations they 
have receiv'd, I ſhall refer ſaying what I know 
of them to another time, and ſhall learn, it I 
can, in the mean time, at what time the Cuſtom 
took beginning of ſo exactly weighing and mea- 
ſuring Words, and of making our Honours ſo in- 
tereſted in them; for it is eaſie to judge, that it 
was not anciently amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
man,; and I have often thought it ſtrange to ſee 
them rail at, and give one another the Lye without 
any farther Quarrel. Their Laws of Duty ſteer'd 
ſome other Courſe than ours. Cæſar is ſome- 
times call'd Thief, and ſometimes Drunkard to his 
Teeth. We ſee the liberty of Invectives they 
practis d upon one another; I mean the greateſt 
Chiefs of War of both Nations, where Words are 
only reveng'd with Words, and never proceed 


to any other Quarrel. 


8 


r.. 
Of Liberty of Conſcience. 


/ 


Ty 


on without Moderation, puſh Men on to 


very vicious Effects. In this Diſpute, which has 
at this time engag'd France in a Civil War, the 
better and the ſoundeſt Cauſe no doubt is that 
which maintains che ancient Religion and Govern: 

His men 
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ment of the Kingdom. Nevertheleſs, amongſt 
the good Men of that Party (for I do not ſpeak 
of thoſe that only make a pretence, either to ex- 
ecute their own particular Revenges, or to gra- 
tify their Avarice, or to purſue the Favour of 
Princes; but of thoſe who engage in the Quar- 
rel out of true Zeal to Religion, and a vertuous 
Affection to maintain the Peace and Govern- 
ment of their Country ) of thele I ſay, we ſee 
many whom Paſlion - tranſports beyond the 
Bounds of Reaſon, and ſometimes inſpires them 


with Counſels that are unjuſt and violent, and 


moreover inconſiderate and raſh. It is true, that pjyys. 


in thoſe firſt times, when our Religion began to 
gain Authority with the Laws, Zeal armed many 
againſt all ſorts of Pagan Books, by which the 
Learned ſuffer'd an exceeding great Loſs. A 
Diſorder that I conceive did more Prejudice to 
Letters, than all the Flames of the Barbarians. 
Of this Cornelius Tacitus is a very good Teſtimo- 
ny ; for tho the Emperor Tacitus, his Kinſman, 
had by expreſs Order furniſh'd all the Libraries 
in the World with it, nevertheleſs one entire 
Copy could not eſcape the curious Examination 
of thoſe who deſir'd to aboliſh it, for only five 
or fix idle Clauſes that were contrary to our Be- 
lief. They had alſo the Trick eaſily to lend un- 
due Praiſes to all the Emperors who did any thing 
for us, and univerſally ro condemn all the Acti- 
ons of thoſe who were our Adverſaries, as is e- 


vidently manifeſt in the Emperor Julian, ſur- Ihe Chara- 
named the Apoſtate; who was in Truth a very #er of :he 


great and rare Man, a Man in whoſe Soul Phi- 
ſopby was imprinted in the beſt Characters, by 
which he profeſs'd to govern all his Actions; and 


in Truth there is no fort of Vertue of which he 


has not left behind bow notable A - 
N 


Emperor 
Julian the 
Apoſtate. 
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In Chaftiry (of which the whole Courſe of his 
Life has given manifeſt Proof) we read the 
ſame of him, that was ſaid of Alexander and Sci- 
pio, that being in the Flower of his Age, for he 
was ſlain by the Parthians at one and thirty, of 
a great many very beautiful Captives, he would 
not ſo much as look upon one. As to his Faſtice, 
he took himſelt the Pains to hear the Parties, 
and altho he would out of Curioſity enquire 
what Religion they were of, nevertheleſs the 
Hatred he had to outs, never gave any counter- 
poiſe to the Balance. He made himſelf ſeveral] 
good Laws, and cut off a great part of the Sub- 
iidies and Taxes impcs'd and levied by his Pre- 
deceſſors. We have two good Hiſtorians who 
were Eye-witneſles cf his Actions; one of which, 
Marcellinus, in ſeveral Places of his Hiſtory, ſharp- 
ly reproves an Edict cf his whereby he interdifted 
all Chriſtian Rhetoricians and Grammarians to keep 
School, or to teach, and ſays, he could wiſh that Ad 
of his had been buried in Silence. It is very likely, 
that had he done any more ſevere Things a- 
gainſt us, he, ſo Affectionate as he was to our 
Party, would not have paſs'd it over in Silence. 
He was indeed ſharp againſt us, but yet no cru- 
el Enemy : For our own People tell this Story 
of him, That one Day, walking about the City of 
Chalcedon, Maris, Piſhep of that Place, was ſo 
bold as to tell him that he was [mpious, and an Enc- 
my to Chriſt ; at which, fay they, therein at- 
fecting a Philoſophical Patience, he was no far- 
ther movd, than to Reply, C Mretch, and la- 
ment the loſs of thy Eyes ; to which the Biſhop re- 
ply'd again, I thank Feſus Chriſt for taking away 
my Sight, that I may not (ce thy impudent Face. So 
it is; that this Action of his ſavours nothing of 
the Cruelty that he is ſaid to have exercis'd yr 
wards 
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wards us. He as, (lays Eutropius, my other 
Witneſs) an Enemy to Chriftianity, but without 
putting bis Hand to Blood. And to return to his 
Juſtice, there is nothing in that whereof he can ½ Fu- 
be accus d, the Severity excepted he practis'd in“. 
the beginning of his Reign, againſt thoſe who 

had follow'd the Party of Conftantius, his Prede- 

ceſſor. As to his Sobriety, he liv'd always a Sol- His Sebri- 
dier's kind of Life; and kept a Table in the“). 
moſt profound Peace, like one that prepar'd and 

inur'd himſelf to the Auſterities of War. His 
Vigilancy was ſuch, that he divided the Night in- His Vigi- 
to three or four Parts, of which, always the leaſt langy- 
was dedicated to Sleep, the reſt was ſpent either 

in viſiting the Eſtate of his Army and Guards, 

in Perſon, or in Study; for, amongſt other rare 
Qualities, he was very Excellent in all forts of 
Learning. Tis ſaid of Al:xander the Great, that 

being in Bed, for fear leſt Sleep ſhould divert him from 

his Theugbts and Studies, be had always 4 Baſon ſet 

by bis Ped fide, and held one of bis Hands ont with a 

Ball of Copper in it, to the end, that beginning to fall 

Aſleep, and his Fingers leaving their bold, the Ball by 


falling into the Baſon might awake him, But the | 


other had his Mind fo bent upon what he had a 

mind to do, and fo little diſturb'd with Fumes, 

by reaſon of his ſingular Abſtinence, that he had 

no need of any ſuch Invention. As to his Mili- His Mili- 
tary Experience, he was excellent in all the Qua- Exper 
lities of a great Captain, as it was likely he“ 
ſhould, being almoſt all his Life in a continual 

exerciſe of War, and moſt of that Time with us 

in France, againſt the Germans and Francks: We 

hardly read of any Man that ever ſaw more Dan- 

gers, or that made more frequent Proofs of his 
perſonal Valour. His Death has ſomething in 


[it parallel with that of Epaminendas, for he was 


1 | wounded 


th . he ane... 
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.wounded with an Arrow, and try'd to pull it 
out, and had done ir, but that being edeg'd, it 
cut and diſabled his Hand He inceſſantly call'd 
out, That they would carry him again in this Conditi- 
on into the beat of the Battel to encourage bis Soldiers, 
who veiy bravely diſputed the Battel without 
4! him, till Night parted the Armies. We ſtocd 
1 _ obligd to his F for the ſingular Contempt 
he had for this Life, and all Human Things. He 
had a firm Beliet of the Immortality of the Soul, 
In matter of Religion, he was Vicious throughout, 
and was Surnam'd the Apoſtate, for having re- 
linquiſh'd ours: Tho methinks, tis more likely 
E{ that he had never thoroughly embrac'd it, but 
bad diſſembled out of Obedience to the Law 
till he came to the Empire. He was in his own 
ſo Superſtitious, that he was laught at for it by 
thoſe of the ſame Opinion of his own time, who 
jeeringly ſaid, That had he got the Victory over the 
Parthians, he bad deſtroy d the Breed of Oxen in tit 
World to ſupply bis Sacrifices : He was moreover 
beſotted with the Art of Divination, and gare 
| Authority to all ſorts of Predictions. He fail i + 

3 agamongſt other Things, at his Death, That be wa 
13 bhblig'd to the Gods, and thanł d them, in that the 
would not cut him off by Surprize, having long befor 5 
advertis d bim of the Place and Hour of his Death; 
nor by a mean and unmanly Death, more becoming l. 
j and delicate People; nor by a Death that was lai © 
 guiſhing, long and painful and that 1hey bad though ; 


im worthy ts Die after that noble Manner, in ile 


rn = © 32a XV . LY Ha” OT. a RO 


thi Progreſs of bis Victories, in the flower of his Age, an g : 
The re- in the beight of his Glory. He had a Viſion lik 4 ; 

markable that of Marcus Brutus, that firſt threatned him in ot 

Death of Gaul, and afterward appear'd to him in Pi ,, 


the Erf-- juſt before his Death. Theſe Words, that ſom: 
i: ror Julian" make him ſay when he felt himſelf wounded 


EF 


The 
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Thou baſt overcome Nazaren ; or as others, Content 


thy ſelf Nazaren ; would hardly have been omit- 


ted, had they been believ'd by my Witneſſes, 
who being preſent in the Army, have ſet down 
to the leaſt Motions and Words of his End, no 
more than certain other Miracles that are re- 
corded of him. And to return to my Subject, 
be long nouriſh d. ſays Marcellin, Paganiſm in bis 
Heart; but all his Army being Chriſtians, he durſt 
not ewn it. But in the end, ſeeing bimſelf ſtrong e- 
nough to dare to diſcover himſe!f, be caus'd the Tem- 
ples of the Gods to be thrown open, and did his ut- 
moſt to ſet on Foot and to encourage Idolatry : Which 
the better to Effect, having at Conſtantinople found 
the People diſunited, and alſo the Prelates of the Church 
divided among ſt themſelves, having conven'd them all 
before him, be gravely and earneſtly admoniſh'd them 
to calm thoſe civil Diſſentions, and that every one 
might freely, and without Fear follow his own Reli- 
gion. Which he did the more ſedulouſly ſolicit, in 
bope that this Licence would augment the Schiſms and 
Faction of their Diviſion, and binder the People from 
reuniting, and conſequently fortifying themſelves a- 
gainſt him by their unanimous Intelligence and Con- 
cord; having experimented by the Cruelty of ſome 
Chriſtians, that there is no Beaſt in the World ſo 
much to be fear d by Man, as Man. Theſe are ve- 
ry near his Words, wherein this is very worthy 
ot Conſideration, that the Emperor Jalian made 


uſe of the ſame Receipt of Liberty of Conſcience, 


to enflame the civil Diſſentions, that our Kings 
do to extinguiſh them. So that a Man may ſay 


on one Side, That to give the People the Reins to Liberty of 
entertain every Man his own Opinion, is to ſcatter and Conſci- 


went it, there being no Senſe nor Correction of Law to 
ſtop and hinder their Carreer ; but on the other ſide, 
1 r : 


ſow Diviſion, and, as it were, to lend a Hand to aug- nde. 
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a Man may alſo ſay, That to give People the Reins 
to entertain every Man his own Opinion, is to molli- 
7 and appeaſe them by Facility and Toleration, and 
dull the Point which is whetted and made ſharper by 
Variety, Noveliy and Difficulty. And I think it is 
better tor the Honour of the Devotion of our 
Kings, that not having been able rodo what they 
would, they have made aſhew of being willing 
to do what they could, 
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CHAP. XX. 


That we Tate nothing pure. 
„ 


1 HE Imbecility of our Condition is ſuch, 
that Things cannot in their natural Sim- 
plicity and Purity fall into our Uſe ; the Ele- 


ments that we enjoy are chang d, even Metals 
themſelves, and Gold muſt in ſome Sort be de- 


bas'd to fit it for our Service. Neither has Ver. 


tue, ſo ſimple as that which Ariſto, Pyrrbo, and al- 
ſo the Stoicks have made the principal End of 
Life; nor the Cerenaick and Ariſtippick Pleaſure 
been without mixtute uſeful co it. Of the Plea- 
luce and Goods that we enjoy, there is but one 
exempt from ſome mixture ot All and Inconve- 
nience. 


=y 


medio de fonte le porum, 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis floribus ang at. 
Some bing that's Bitter will ariſe, 
Even amidſt our Follities, 


Our 


Ir 
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Our extreaineſt Pleaſure has ſome Air of groan- 


ing and complaining in it. Would you not fay 
that it is dying of Pain? Nay, when we forge 
the Image of it, we ſtuff it with fickly and pain- 


ful Epithets, Languor, Softneſs, Feebleneſs, 


Faintneſs, Morbidezza, a great Teſtimony of 
their Conſanguinity and Conſudbſtantia.ity. The 
moſt profound Joy has more of Severity than 
Gaiety in it. The moſt extream and moſt full 
Contentment, more of the Grave and Temperate 


T 


than of the Wanton. 77 fælicitas, ſe niſi temperat Seneca 


remit. Even Felicity, un 
eth. Delight chews and grinds us; according to 
the old Greek Verſe, which fays, Tat the Gods 


ſell as all the Goods they give us ; that is to ſay, 


that they give us — Pure and Perfect, and 
that we do not purchaſe them but at the Price 


of ſome Evil. Labour and Pleaſure, very unlike 


in Nature, aſſociate nevertheleſs by I know not 
what natural Conjunction. Socrates fays, That 


ſome God try'd to mix in one AA, and to confound 


Pain and Pleaſure, but not being able to do it, be be- 


thought bim, at leaſt to couple them by the Tail, Me- 
trodorus ſaid, That in Serrow there is [ome mixture 


- of Pleaſure ; I know not whether or no he in- 


tended any thing elſe by that Saying : Bur for 
my part, I am of Opinion, that there is Deſign, 
Conſent and Complacency in giving a Man's 
ſelf up to Melancholy; I ſay, that beſides Am- 
bition, which may alſo have a ſtroke in the Bu- 
ſineſs, there is ſome Shadow of Delight and De- 


licacy which ſmiles upon, and flatters us even- 


in the very Lap of Melancholy. Are there not 
ſome Complexions that feed upon it? 


— e, quædam flere voluptas. 


L114 4 


eſs it moderate it ſelt, oppreſſ- EP. 74. 
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| 4 certain kind of Pleaſure "tis to Weep. . 


And one Attalus in Seneca ſays, That the Me- 
mory of our loſt Friends is as grateful to us, as Bitter- 
meſs in Wine too Old is to the Palat, 5 


Catullus, Miniſter veters puer falerni 
Ep. 14. Ingere mi calices amar iores. 


Thou Boy, that fill ſt the old Falernian Wine, 
The bitt reſt pour into the Boul that's mine, 


And as Apples that have a ſweet Tartneſi. Nature 

diſcovers this Confuſion to us. . Painters hold, 

That the ſame Motions and Screwings of the Face that 

ſerve for Weeping, ſerve for Laughter too; and in- 

deed, before the one or the other be finiſh'd, do 

but obſerve the Painter's Manner of handling, and 

you will be in Doubt to which of the two the 

Deſign does tend. And the extremity of Laugh- 

Seneca, ter does at laſt bring Tears. Nullum ſine auct ora 

Ep. 70. mente malum eff. No Evil is without its Compenſation, 

| WhenlI imagine Man abounding with all the Plea- 

ſure and Conveniences that are to be deſit'd, let us 

f put the Caſe that all his Members were always 

Genet! ſeiz d with a Pleaſure like that of Generation in 

| ; its moſt exceſſive height? I feel him melting un- 

der the Weight of his Delight, and ſee him utter- 

ly unable to ſupport ſo Pure, ſo Continual, and 

ſo Univerſal a Pleaſure. ' Indeed he is running a- 

way whilſt he is there, and naturally makes hafte 

to eſcape, as from a Place where he cannot ſtand 

firm, and where he is afraid of ſinking. When 

I the moſt ſtrictly and religiouſly confeſs my 

ſelf, J find that the beſt Vertue I have has in it 

ſome Tincture of Vice: And am afraid that Pla- 

to, in his pureſt Vertus (Iwho am as Ry" 
. Ty +0 T an 
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and perfect a Lover of Vertue of that Stamp, as 
any other whatever) it he had liſtned, and 
laid his ear cloſe to himſelf (and he did fo) he 
would have heard ſome jarring Sound of Hu- 
man mixture: But faint, and remote, and only 
to be perceiv'd by himſelf. Man is wholly and 
throughout but patcht and motly. Even the 
Laws of Juſtice themſelves cannot ſubſiſt without 
mixture of Injuſtice : Inſomuch that Plato ſays, 
they undertake to cut off the Hydra's Head, who pre- 
tend to clear the Law of all inconvenience, Omme Tut. An- 
magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod con- nal. lib. 1. 
tra ſingulos utilitate publica rependitur. Every great 

Example has in it ſome mixture of Injuſtice, which re- 
compenſes the Wrong done to particular Men by the 

publick Utility, lays Tacitus, It is likewiſe true, + 
that for the uſage of Life, and the ſervice of Am 
publick Commerce, there may be ſome Exceſſes , 

in the Purity and Perſpicacity of our Minds; that *< = 
penetrating Light has in it too much of Subtilty — 
and Curioſity: We muſt a little ſtupifie and 

blunt and abate them, to render them more obe- 

dient to Example and Practice; and a little veil 

and obſcure them, the better to Proportion 7 

them to this dark and earthy Life. And yet com- + — 
mon, and leſs ſpeculative Souls are found to be ede 
more proper, and more ſucceſsful in the manage- ) 
ment of Affairs; and the elevated and exquiſite 
Opinions of Philoſophy more unfit for Buſineſs. 

This ſharp Vivacity of Soul, and the ſupple and 

reſtleſs Volubility attending it, diſturb our Nego- 

tiations, We are to manage human Enterprizes 


more ſuperficially and rudely, and leave a great 


art to Fortune. It is not neceſſary to examine 
ffairs with ſo much Subtlety, and ſo deep: A 
Man loſes himſelf in the Conſideration of ſo ma- 
ny contrary Luſtres, and fo many various wr a 
$5, 4-4 | NY olun- 
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- Palwatatibas res inter ſe 


which was ibe moſt 
Truth. Who dives into, and in his Inquiſition 


antes, obturbarant animi. 


Mbilſt tbey confider'd of things ſo indifferent in them- 


ſelves, they were Aſtoniſh'd, and knew not what to do. 


*Tis what the Ancients ſay of Simonides, that by 
reaſon bis Imagination ſuggeſted to him, upon the 
Queſtion King Hiero bad put to bim (to anſwer 
which, he had many days to meditate in) ſeve- 
ral witty and ſubtile Conſiderations, whilſt be doubted 
likely, be totally deſpair'd «> the 


comprehends all Circumſtances and Conſeque:- 
ces, hinders his Election. A little Engine well 
handled, is ſufficient for Executions of leſs 
or greater Weight and Moment. The beſt Hus. 


bands are thoſe who can worſt give Account 


why they are ſo; and the greateſt Talkers tor 
the moſt part do nothing to Pupoſe. I know 


— of this ſort of Men, and a moſt excellent 


Director in all forts of good Husbandry, who hes 


miſerably let an hundred thouſand Livres yearly 


Revenue ſlip through his hands. I know ano- 
ther, who ſays, that he is able to give better Ad- 
vice than any of his Counſel; and there is not 


in the World a fairer ſhew of a Soul, and of 


groater Underſtanding, than he has; neverthe- 


_Jefs, when he comes to the Teſt, his Servants 


F 


7 


— 
* 


find him quite another thing; not to make an; 
further mention of his Mis fortune. « 
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HAP. XXI. 
Azainſt Ialentſs, 
E Emperor Vaſpaſian, being ſick of the 


L Diſeaſe whereot he died, did not for all. 


that neglect to enquire aſter the Eſtate of the 
| | Empire; 
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Empire ; and even in Bed continually diſpatcht 
very many Affairs of great Conſequence; for 
which, being reprov'd by his Phyſician, as a thing 
prejudicial to his Health, An Emperor, faid he, 
muſt die ſtanding. O fine Saying, in my Opinion, 
and worthy of a great Prince. The Emperor Adri- 
an ſince made uſe of the ſame Words; and 
Kings ſhould be often put in mind of it, to make 
them know, that the great Office conter'd upon 
them of the Command of ſo many Men, is nor 
an Employment of Eaſe ; and chat there is no- 
thing can ſo juſtly diſguſt a Subject. and make 
him unwilling to expoſe himſelf to Labour and 
Danger for the Service of his Prince, than to ſee 
him in the mean time devoted to his Eaſe and 
unmanly Delights : And to be ſolicitous of his 
Preſervation, who ſo much neglects that of his 
People. Whoever will take upon him to Main- 


tain, that *tis better for a Prince to carry on his 


Wars by others, than in his own Perſon.; For- 
tune will furniſh him with Examples enough of 
thoſe whoſe Lieutenants have brought great En- 
terprizes ro a happy Iſſue, and of thoſe alſo 
whoſe Preſence has done more hurt than good. 
But no Vertuous and Valiant Prince, can with 
Patience endure ſo diſhonourable Councils, un- 
der colour of ſaving his Head, like the Statue 
of a Saint; for the Happineſs of his Kingdom, 
they degrade him from, and make him incapable 
of, his Office, which is Military throughout. I 
know one who had much rather be beaten, than 
to ſleep whilſt another fights tor him ; and who 


never without Jealouſie heard of any brave thing 


done even by his cen Officers in his Abſence. 
And Selimm ſaid, with very good Reaſon, in my 
Opinion, That Vid#ories obtain d without the Ma- 
ters, ere ne ver Compleat. Much more would he 

/ have 
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his Voice and Thought; nor even ſo much as 
thole, conſidering that in ſuch Works as that, the 
Direction and Command that deſerve Honour, 
are only ſuch as are given upon the Place, and 
in the heat of the Buſineſs. No Pilot performs 
his Office by ſtanding ſtill, The Princes of the 
Ottoman Family, the chieſeſt in the World in 
Military Fortune, have warmly embrac'd this 
Opinion, and Bajazet the ſecond, with his Son 
that ſwerv'd from it, ſpending their time in 
Sciences, and other retir d Employ ments, gave 
great Blows to their Empire: And Amurath the 
bird, now Reigning, following their Example, 
| begins to find the ſame. Was it not Edward the 
Third King of England, who ſaid this of our 
, | Charles the Fifth? There never was King who ſo 
\- , * | ſeldem put on bis Arms, and yet never King who cut 
Gira 


me out ſo much Work. He had reaſon to think it 

a _- . firange, as an effect of Chance more than of 
| 7 Reaſon. And let thoſe ſeek out ſome other to 
Joyn with them than me, who will reckon the 

Kings of Caftile and Portugal amongſt the war- 

like and magnanimous Conquerours, becauſe at 

the diſtance of twelve hundred Leagues from 

their laſie Abode, by the Conduct of their Captains, 

they made themſelves Mafters of both Indies ; of 

whom it will be known, if they have but the 

Courage to goand in Perſon enjoy them. The 

Emperor Fulian ſaid yet further, that 4 Philoſo- 

pher, and 4 brave Man, ought not fo much as to 

Breathe ; that is is to ſay, not to allow any more 

0 bodily Neceſſities, than what we cannot re- 

uſe ; keeping the Soul and Body ſtill. intent and buſie 

avout Honourable, Great, and Vir tuous Things ; He 

* | was 
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was aſham'd if any one in publick ſaw him 
Spit, or Sweat, (which is ſaid by ſome alſo of 
the Lacedemonian Young Men, and that Xenopbon 
ſays of the Perſian) foraſmuch as he conceiv'd, that 
Exerciſe, continual Labour, and Sobriety, ought 
to have dried up all thoſe Superfluities. What 
Seneca ſays will not be unfit for this Place; which 
is, that the antient Romans kept their Youth always 
ſtanding, and taught them natbing that they were to 
Learn, fitting, *Tis a Generous deſire, to wiſh to 
dye uſefully, and like a Man, but the Effect lies 
not ſo much in our Reſolution as good Fortune. 
A thouſand have propos'd to themſelves in Bat- 
tel, either to Overcome, or Dye, who have 
fail'd both in the one and the other: Wounds 
and Impriſonment crofling their Deſign, and 
compelling them to Live againſt their Wills. 
There are Diſeaſes that overthrow ſo much as 
our Deſires, and our Knowledge. Fortune ought 
not to Second the Vanity of the Roman Legions, 
who Bound themſelves by Oath, either to Over- 
come, or Dye, Victor, Marce Fabi, revertar ex acie: 
ſi fallo, Fovem patrem Gradivumque Martem, alioſ= 
que iratos invoco Deos. I will return (Marcus Fa- 
bius ) 4 Conqueror from the Army: and if I fail, J 
wiſh the Indignation of Jove, Mars, and the other offend- 
ed Gods, may light upon me. The Portugueſe (ay, that 
in a certain Place of their Conqueſt of the Indies, they 
met with Soldiers, who had Damn d themſelves with 
borrible Execrations, to enter into no other Compoſition, 
but either to cauſe themſelves to be Slain, or io remain 
Victorious ; and had their Heads and Beards ſbav'd in 
token of this Vow. Tis to much Purpoſe to hazard 
our ſelves, and to be obſtinate. It ſeems as if 
Blows avoided thoſe that preſent themſelves too 
Briskly to Danger; and do not willingly fall up- 
on thoſe who too willingly ſeek them, and fo de- 
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feat them of their Deſign. Such there have been, 
wlio, after having try'd all ways, not having been 
able with all their Endeavour to obtain the Fa- 
vour of dying by the Hand of the Enemy, have 
been conſtrain'd, to make good their Reſolution 
of bringing home the Honour of Victory, or ot 
loſing their Lives, to kill themſelves even in the 
heat of Battel. Of which there are other Ex- 
amples, but this is one. Philiſtus, General of the 
Naval Army of Dionyſius the younger, againſt thoſe 
of Syracuſa,. preſented them Battel, which was ſharp- 
ly diſputed, their Forces being equal. In wbich En- 
gagement be had the better at firſt, through hs own 
Valour : But, the Syracuſans drawing about bis Ad- 
miral Gally to environ bim, after baving done great 
Things in his own Perſon to diſengage himſclf, hoping 
for no Relief, with bu own Hand took away that Life 
be had ſo liberally, and in vain. expes'd to the Fury of 
the Enemy. Muley Moluck, King of Fez, who won 
the Battel againſt Sebaſtian King of Portugal, /6 
Famous for the Death of three Kings, and by the tranſ- 
miſſion of that great Kingdom to the Crown of Ca- 
ſtile ; was extreamly Sick when the Portugueſe en- 
ter d in an hoſtile Manner into b Dominions ; and 


— — 


* from that Day forward prew worſe and worſe, ſtill 


drawing nearer to, and foreſeeing his End: Yet never 
did Man better employ his own Sufficiency more uigo- 
gorouſly and bravely than be did upon this Occaſion. 
He found bimſelf too weak to undergo the Pomp and 
Ceremony of entring into th Camp, which after 
their Manner is very Magnificent, and therefore 
reſign d that Honour to his Brother ; but that was 
alſo all of the Office of a General that be reſiow'd, 
all the reſt of greateſt Utility and Neceſſity he moſt 
exatily and gloriouſly performed in his own Per- 
ſon ; bis Bod) hing upon a Couch, but his Fulg- 
ment and Courage upright and firm to his loft 

Gp, 


Char. Againſt Idleneſs. 


Gaſp, and in ſome ſort beyond it. He might have de- 


feared bis Enemy, indiſcreetly advanc'd into his Do- 


minions without ſtriking a Blow ; and it was a very 


unhappy Occurrence, that for want of a little Life, or 


ſome Body to ſubſtitute in the Conduf of this War, 
and the Affairs of a troubled State, he was compelPd 
to ſeek a doubtful and bloody Victory, having another 
by a better and ſurer way already in his Hanas. Not- 
withſtanding he wonderfully manag d the continuance 
ef bis Sickneſs in conſuming the Enemy, and in draw- 
ing them from the Aſſiſtance of the Naval Army they 


bad in the Ports . Affrick, even till the laſt Day f 
e 


bus Life, which be deſignedly reſerv'd for tha furious 
Battel, He order d his Battel in a circular Form, en- 
vironning the Portugal Army on every ſide, which 
round coming to cloſe in the Wings, and to draw up 
cloſe together, did not only hinder them in the Conflict 
( which was very ſharp through the Valour of the 
young invading King) conſidering they were every 
way to make a Front; but preventing their Flight after 
the Defeat, ſo that finding all Paſſages poſſeſ® and ſhut 
wp by the Enemy, they were conſtrain d to cliſe up to- 
gether again; coacervanturque non ſolum cæde, 
ted etiam fuga, and there they were Slain in Heaps 
upon one another, leaving to the Conqueror a very 


bloody and entire Victory. Dying, he caus d himſelf to | 


be carried and hurried from Place to Place where moſt 
need was ; and paſſing -through the Files, encouraged 
tie Captains and Souldier: one after another, But a 
Corner of bu Battel being broken, he was not to be 


beld from mounting on Horſe-back with his Sward in 


hs Hand, He did his utmoſt to break from thoſe a- 
bout bim, and to ruſh. into the thickeſt of the Battel, 


they all the while with-bolding him, ſome by the Bridle, 
ſome by his Robe, and others by bis Stirrups. Tha laſt 


Effort totally owerwbelm'd the little Life he had left, 
% again lay him upon his Bed; but coming to wr, 
| ſe 
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ſelf again, and ſtarting out of bs Swoon, all other Fa- 
culties ſailing, to give bis People Notice that they were 
to conceal bis Death ( the moſt neceſſary Command be 
bad then to.give, that bis Souldiers might not be diſ- 
courag d with the News ) he expos'd with bis Finger 
upon bis Mouth the ordinary Sign of keeping Silence. 
ho ever liv'd ſo long and ſo far in Death? 
Who ever died more like a Man ? The moſt ex- 
tream Degree of entertaining Death, ahd the 
moſt Natural, is to look upon it not only without 
Aſtoniſhment, but without Care, continuing the 
wonted Courſe of Life even into it. As Cato 
did, who entertain'd himſelf in. Study, and 
went to Sleep, having a violent and bloody one 
in his Heart, and the Weapon in his Hand, 
with which he was reſolv'd to diſpatch himſelf. 


— 


AP. Il. 
Of Pots. 


= Have been none of the leaſt able in this Ex- 
as] Cart erciſe, which is proper for Men of my pitch, 
= ſhort and well knit; but I give it over, it ſhakes 
[8 +0: . us too much to continue long. I was juſt now 
3 reading, That King Cyrus, the better to have New: 
8 brought him from all Parts of the Empire, which wa 
es firſt ſet A FE 5b „ h | Hor{ 
up by Cy- Fa waſt extent 3 caus d it th be try 02 far 4 Horſe 
rar. could go in a Day without baiting, and at that diſtance 
appointed Stages and Men, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
have Horſes always in readineſs, to mount thoſe who 
were diſpatch'd away to him. And ſome fay, that 
this ſwifc way of Poſting, is equal to that of. the 
flight of Cranes. Cæſar ſays, That Lucius Vibu- 
lus Rufus, being in great haſte to carry Intelligence #4 
| es © Fompef 


3 
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Pompey, rid Day and Night, ſtill iaking freſh Hor- 

ſes for the greater Diligence and Speed; and himfelf, 

as Suetonius reports, travelled a hundred Miles a Day 

in a hir d Coach; but he was a furious Courrier, 

from where the Rivers ſtopt his way, be always paſt 

them by Swimming, without turning out of his way 

to look for either Bridge or Ford. Tiberius Nero, 

going to ſee his Brother Druſius, who was ſick in 

Germany, travell'd two hundred Miles in four 

and twenty Hours, having three Coaches, In 

the War the Romans had againſt King Antio:har, 

7. Sempronius Gracchus, lays Livy, Per diſpoſitos Livius. 

equos prope incredibili celeritate ab Amphiſſa tertio die 

Pellam pervenit. Upon Horſes purpoſely laid in, he by 77 

an almoſt incredible Speed, rid in three Days from Am- / $4 
phiſſa to Pella. And it appears there, that they * 2+ 

were eſtabliſh'd Pos, and not Horſes purpoſely , 

laid in upon this Occaſion. Cecinna's Invention 

to ſend back News to his Family, was much 

more quick, for he took Swallows along with bim 

from home, and turn d them out towards their Neſts 

when be would ſend back any News ; ſetting a mark 

of ſome Colour upon them to ſignify bis meaning, . ac= 

cording to what he and his People had befare agreed 


| upen. At the Theater at Rome, Maſters of Fami- PiJgeons 
$ lies carried Pidgcons in theic Botoms, to which 14ught 10 
_ they tyed Letters, when they had a mind to % En 
1 ſend any Orders to their People at Home; and 

s the Pidgeons were train d up to biing back an An- 

e ſwer. D. Brutus made uſe of the tame Device, 

e when beſieg'd in Mutina, and others elſewhere 

0 have done the ſame. In Peru, they rid Poſt up- 

bo on Men's Shoulders, who took them upon their 

at Shoulders in a certain kind of Litter, made for 


e that Purpoſe, and ran with ſuch Agility, that - 4 
u- WH in. their full Speed, the firſt Couriers throw their 
% Load to the ſecond, without making any ſtop ; 
ey M m and. 
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and ſoon. I underſtand that the Valachians, who 
ate the Grand Seignior's Couriers, perform Wwon- 


derful Diligences, by reaſon they have Liberty 
to diſmount the firſt they meet on the Road, 
giving him their own tir'd Horſes ; to preſerve 


themſelves from being weary, they gird them- 


ſelves ſtraight about the Middle with a broad 


Girdle, but Icould never find any Benefit by it. 


2 


— — 


Sn r. E. 
Of il! Means emplo) d to a good End. 


; * 

Here is a wonderful Relation and Correl- 
pondence in this univerſal Government ot 
the Works of Nature, which very well makes it 
appear that it is neither accidental, nor carried 


on by divers Mafters. The Diſeaſes and Condi- 


tions of our Bodies is in like manner manifeſt in 
Eſtates, and the various Governments of the 
World. Kingdom. and Republicks are founded, 
flouriſh, and decay with Age as we do. We are 
ſubject to a repletion of Humours either uſeleſs 
or dangerous, either of thoſe that are good ( for 
even thoſe the Phyſicians are afraid of:) And be- 
ing that we have nothing in us that is perma- 
nent, they ſay, That 4 too brick and vigorous Per- 
fection of Health, muſt be abated by Art, leſt being 
that our Nature canno? reſt in any certain Condition, 
and net having whither to riſe to mend it ſelf, it makes 
too ſudden and too diſorderly a Retreat; (and there- 
fore preſcribe Wreſtlers co Purge and Bleed, to 
qualifie that ſuperabundant Health) or elſe a Re- 
pletion of evil Humours, which & the ordinary Cauſe 


of Sickneſs. Eſtates are very often ſick of the like 


Repletion, 
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Replerion, and therefore forts of Purgations have 
commonly been us d. Sometimes a great multi- 
tude of Families are turn'd out to clear the Coun- 
try; who ſeek out new Abodes elſewhere, and 
encroach upon others. After this Manner our 
ancient Francs came from the remoteſt part ot 

Germany, to ſeize upon Gaul, and to drive thence 
the firſt Inhabitants; ſo was that infinite Deluge 
of Men made up that came into Italy under the 
Conduct of Bremm, and others: So the Goths 
and Vandals, alſo the People who now poſſeſs 
Greece, left their Native Country, to go ſettle 
elſewhere where they might have more Room ; 
and there is ſcarce two or three little Corners of 
the World that have not felt the Effect of ſuch 
Removals. The Romans by this Means erected 
their Colonies ; for perceiving their City to grow 
immeaſurably populous, they eas d ir of the moſt 
unneceſſary People, and ſent them to Inhabic 
and Cultivate the Lands by them Conquer'd : 
Sometimes alſo they purpolely maintain'd Wars 
with ſome of theic Enemies, not only to keep 
their Men in Action, for fear leſt Idleneſs, the 
Mother of Corruption, ſhould bring upon them 
ſome worſe Inconvenience, 


Et patimur longe packs mala, ſævior arms Juvenal, 
Luxuria incumbit. Sat, 6, 


We ſuffer th' Illi of a long Peace, by far 


Greater, and more pernicious than War. 


but alſo to ſerve for a Blood- letting to their Re- 
publick, and a little to evaporate the too vehe- 
ment Heat of their Youth, to prune and cleanſe 
the Branches from the Stock too luxuriant in 
Wood ; and to this End it was, that they. for- 

M m 2 | merly 
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Catullus. 


that he might have a Place wherein to diſcharge 


merly maintain d ſo long a War with Carthage. 
In the Treaty of Bretigny, Edward the thiid, te 
King of England, would not. in the general MW cj 
Peace he then made with our King, compreher.d MW » 
the Controverſie about the Dutchy of Britten), WM (+ 


himſelf of his Soldiers; and that the vaſt Num. 
ber of Engliſh he had brought over to ſerve him 
in that Expedition; might not return vack into 
England. And this alſo was one Reaſon why our 
King Philip-conſented to ſend his Son Fobn that 
Foreign Expedition, that he might take along 
with him a great Number of hot young-Men 
that were then in his Pay. There are many in 
our Times who talk at this rate, wiſhing that 
this hot Emotion that is now amongſt us, might 
diſcharge it ſelf from ſome neighbouring War, 
for fear leſt all the peccant Humours that now 
reign in this politick Body of ours, may not dit- 
fuſe themſelves farther, keep the Fever ſtill in 
height, and at laſt cauſe our total Ruin; and in 


Truth, a Foreign is much more Supportable than ( 
a Civil Mar; but I do not believe that God will } 
- favour ſo unjuſt a Deſign, as to offend and 

quarrel with others for our own Advantage. and 
| ; doſer 

Nil mihi tam valde placeat Rhammuſia virgo, 
uod temere invitis ſuſpiciatur beris, J 
| | : 
In War that does invade another's right, N 
Whoſe end is Plunder, I take no delight. F 
A 


And yet the weakneſs of our Condition does ol. 


ten puſh us upon the ngceſſity of making Uſe «i 7, 
ill Means to a good End. Lycurgnas, the mol] 5. 
vertuous and perfect Legiſlator that ever was, 1 I 
vented this unjuſt PraRice of making the Helote = 
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who were their Slaves, drunk by force, by ſo doing to 
teach bi People Temperance, to the end that the Spar- 
tiates ſeeing them ſo overwhelmed and buried in Mine, 
might abbor the exceſs of this beaſtly Vice, And yer 
they were more to blame, who of O'd gave 
leave that Criminals, to what ſort of Death ſoe- 
ver condemn'd ſhould be cut alive by the Phy/7- 
cians, that they might make a true Diſcovery of 
our inward Parts, and build their Art upon 
greater certainty : For if we muſt run into Ex- 
ceſſes, cis more excuſable to do it for che Health 


got the Soul, than that of the Body; as the Ro- 
nan train'd up the People to Valour, and the 

a contempt of Dangers, and Death, by thoſe fu- 
nous Spectacles of Gladiators and Fencers, who 

it being to fight it out till the laſt, cut, mangled, 

r, Hand killed one another in their Preſence: 

W 

l. Quid veſani aliud ſibi vult ars impia ludi, pruden ti- 


Quid mortes juvenum, quid ſanguine paſta voluptas ? us. 


Of ſuch inhuman Sports what further Uſe ? 
What Pleaſure can ſlaughters of Men produce ? 


and this Cuſtom continu'd till the Emperor Theo- 
doſſu his Time. 


Arripe dilatam tua dux in tempora famam, Ibid, 
Quodque putris ſupereſt ſucceſſor laudis babeto: 

Nullas in Urbe cadat, cujus fit pæna Voluptas, 

Fam ſolu contenta fer infamis arena, 

Nulla cruentatis homicidia ludat in arms, 


ol Inherit of thy Father thoſe remain, 
i Henceforth let none at Rome for Sport be ſlain. 
tes „„ Let 


; of Prives, take the Honours deſtin q for thy 2 
| YER 
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Idem. 


” 
wo 


arm'd againſt one another, cut one another to 


Dye upon the Place. It was not enough tor 


if they made any Diſpute about receiving their 


Let Beaſts Blood ſtain th infamous Theater, 
And no more Homicides be acted there. 


Te was in Truth a wonderful Example, and of 
great Advantage for the training up the People, 
to ſee every Day before their Eyes a hundred, 
ewo hundred; nay,.a thouſand Couples of Men 


pieces with ſo great Conſtancy of Courage, that 
they were never heard to utter ſo much as one 
Syllable of Weakneſs or Commiſeration; never 
ſeen to turn Back, nor ſo much as to make one 
cowardly ſtep to evade a Blow, but rather ex- 
poſe their Necks to the Adverſaries Sword, and 
preſent themſelves to receive the Stroke. And 
many of them, when wounded to Death, have 
ſent to ask the Spectators, If they were ſatisfe 
with their Behaviour * Before they lay down to 


them to Fizht and Dye bravely, but cheerfully 
too; inſomuch that they were hiſs'd and cursd 


Death. The very Maids themſelves ſet them on, 


m—cn/urgit ad itt : 
Et quoties victor frrrum juguls inſerit, illa 
Dielicias ait e ſuas, pectuſque facentu 
Virgo modeſta jubet conſervo pollice rumpi. 


The modeſt Virgin is delighted 2 TRE 

With the fell Sport, that ſhe applauds the Blow ; 
And when the Victor baths bis bloody Brand 

in's Fellow's Throat, and lays bim on the Sand, 
Then ſhe's moſt pleas'd, and ſhews by Signs ſhe'd fain 
Have him rip up the Boſom of the ſlain. 


The 


* 


l 
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The firſt Romans only condemn'd Criminals to 
this Example: But they have ſince employ'd in- 
nocent Slaves in the Work, and even Freemen 
too, Who ſold themſelves to this Effect: Nay 


i moreover, Senators and Knights of Rome ; and al- 

; ſo Women ; 

n Nunc caput in mortem vendunt, & funus arenæ, Manil. 

0 Atque boſtem ſibi quiſque parat cum bella quieſcunt. 

2 They ſell themſelves to Death, and fince the Wars 

— Are ceas d, each for himſcIF a Foe prepares. 

ü Hos inter fremitus, novoſque luſus, 

X. Stat ſexus rudis, inſciuſque ferri, Statius, * 
5 Et pugnat capit improbus viriles. 

1 

ve Amidſt theſe Tumulis aud Alirms 

ed The tender Sex, wnskill d in Arms, 

to Immodeſtly will try their mights, 

Of And now engaged in manly Fights. 

| 

0 which I ſhould think ſtrange and incredible, if 

eit we were not accuſtom d every Day to ſee in our 
n. con Wars many thouſands of Men of other Nati- 8 


ons, for Money to ſtake their Blood and their 


Lives in Quarrels wherein they have no man- 
ner of Concern. 


— nd — 


CHAP: . 
; Of the Roman Grandeur. 


2 1 Will only ſay a Word or two of this infinite 
Argument, to ſhew the Simplicity of thoſe 

who compare the pitiful Grandeurs of theſe 

The | M m 4 Times 
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Times to that of Rome. In the ſeventh Book of 


4 


Claud. 


Ciceros Familiar Epiſtles (and let the Grammari- 
ans put out that Sirname of Familiar if they 
pleaſe, for in truth it is not very proper; and 
they who inſtead of familiar have ſubſtituted 
ad familiares, may gather ſomething to ju— 
ſtify them for ſo doing, out of what Suztonizs 


ſays in the Life of Cæſar, that he had a Volume of | 


Letters of his ad familiares) there is one directed 
to Cz/ar, being then in Gaul, wherein Cicero re- 


peats theſe Words, which were in the end of 
another Letter that Ceſar had writ to him: As 


to what concerns Marcus Furius, whom you have re- 
commended to me, I will make bim King of Gaul, 


and if you would have me advance any other Friend of 


yours ſend him to me. It was no new thing for a 
ſimple Citizen of Rome, as Cæſar then was, to 
diſpoſe of Kingdoms, for he took away that of 
King Deiotarus from him, to give it to a Gen- 
tleman of the City of Pergamum, call'd Mithri- 
dates, And they who writ his Life, record ſe- 
veral Cities by him fold ; and Suetonius ſays, 
That he had once from King Ptolomy three Millions 
and fix hundred thouſand Crowns, which was very 
near ſelling him his own Kingdom, 


Tot Galatæ, tot Pontus, tot Lidia numms. 


Such ſums of Money did he raiſe as theſe 
From Pontus, Lidia, andthe Galates. 


Marcus Antonins ſaid, That the Grandeur of the Peo- 
ple of Rome was not ſo much ſeen in what they took, 
as in what they gave. And indeed ſome Ages be- 
fore Antonius, they had dethron'd one amongſt 
the reſt with ſo wonderful Authority, that in all 
the Roman Hiſtory I have not obſerv'd any thing 


that more denotes the height of their Power. 


Antiochus 


\ 
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Antiochus poſſeſs'd all Egypt, and was moreover 
ready to conquer Cyprus,and other Appendixes of 
that Empire ; when being upon the Progreſs of his 
Victories, C. Popilius came to him from the Senate, 
and at their firſt meeting refus'd to take him by 
the Hand, till he had firſt read his Letters, which 
after the King had read, and told him he would 
conſider of them, Popilius made a Circumference 
about him with the Stick he had in his Hand, 
ſaying, Return me an Anſwer,that I may carry it back 
to the Senate before thon ſtirreſt out of this Circle. An- 
tiochus, aſtoniſh'd at the Roughneſs of ſo poſitive 
a Command, after a little Pauſe, reply'd, I wit 
obey the Senate's Command; and then it was that 
Popilius ſaluted him as a Friend to the People of 
Rome. After having quitted Claim to ſo great a 
Monarchy, and in ſuch a Torrent of ſucceſsful 


Fortune, upon three Words in writing; in ear- 
neſt he had'Reaſon, as he afterwards did, to ſend 


the Senate word by his Ambaſſadors, that he bad 
receiv d their Order with the ſame reſpects, as if be 
bad been ſent by the Immortal Gods. All the King- 
doms that Auguſtus gained by the right of War, 
he either reſtor'd to thoſe who had loſt them, or 
preſented them to Strangers. And Tacitus, in 
reference to this, ſpeaking of Cogidunus King of 
England, gives us a very brisk touch of that in- 
finite Power: The Romans, ſays he, were from 
all Antiquity accuſtomed to leave the Kings they bad 
ſubdu d in Poſſeſſion of their Kingdoms under their Au- 
thority, that they might have even Kings to be their 
Slaves: Ut haberent inſtrumenta ſervitutis, & reges. 
Tis like that Sohman, whom we have ſeen make 
a Gift of Hungary, and other Principalities, had 
therein more reſpect to this Conſideration, than 
to that he was wont to alledge, viz. That be 


was glutted and overcharg d-with ſo many Monarchi 3 
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- id ſo much Dominion, as bis own Valour, and that 
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of bis Anceſtors bad acquir'd, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


— * 


Not to Counterfeit being Sick, 


8 2 is an Epigram in Martial of very good 


"Senſe, for he has of all ſorts, where he 
pleaſantiy tells the ſtory of Celizs, who, to avoid 
making his Court to ſome-great Men of Rome, to 
wait their Riſing, and to attend them Abroad, 
pretended to have the Gout ; and the better to 
colour this Pretence, anointed his Legs, and 
had them lap'd up in a great many Clouts and 
Swathings, and perfectly Counterfeited both the 
Geſture and Countenanct of a gouty Perſon ; till 


in the end, Fortune did him the kindneſs to make 


him one indeed. 


Tantum cara poteſt & ars doloris, 


pig. q 8. Defiit fingere Cælius podagram. 


if 


great while worn over his Eye, be found he had to- 


2 5 £ , 19 A * : 


The power of Counterfeiting is ſo great, 
Czlius has ceas'd the Gout to counterfeit. 


I think I have read ſomewhere in Appian a Story 
like this, of one who to eſcape the Proſcriptions 
of the Triumviri of Rome; and the better to be 
conceal'd from the Diſcovery of thoſe who pur- 


| ſued him, having Shaded himſelf in a Diſguiſe, 


would yet add this Invention, to Counterfeit ba- 
wing but one Eye; but when be came to have alittle 
more Liberty, and went to take off the Plaiſter he had 


tally 
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tally loft the Sight of it indeed, and that it was abſo- 
Jutely gone. *Tis poſſible that the Action of Sight 
was dull'd, for having been ſo long without Ex- 
erciſe, and that the Optick Power, was wholly 
retir'd into the other Eye: For we evidently per- 
ceive, that the Eye we keep ſhut, ſends ſome « 
part of its vertue to its fellow, ſo that the re- 
maining Eye will ſwell and grow bigger ; as al- 

' {8 Idleneſs, with the heat of Ligatures and Plai- 
fiery, might very well have brought ſome gouty 

umour upon this Diſſembler of Martial. Read- 

ing in Froiſard the Vow of a Troop of young 
Engliſh Gallants, to carry their left Eyes bound up till 
they were arriv'd in France, and had perform'd ſome 
notable Exploit upon us; I have oft been tickled 
with the Conceit of it, in befalling them as ic 
did the before-named Roman, and that they had 
return'd with but an Eye apiece to their Miſtreſ- 
ſes, for whoſe ſakes they had entred into this ri- | 
diculous Vow. Mothers have reaſon to rebuke 4 
their Children when they Counterfeit having | 
but one Eye, Squinting, Lameneſs, or any other 
Perſonal Defte& ; for beſides that their Bodies 
being then ſo tender may be ſubje to take an ill 7 
Bent, Fortune, I know not how, ſometimes 
ſeems to take a Delight to take us at our word; 
and I have heard ſeveral Examples related of 
People who have become really Sick, by only 
feigning to be ſo, I have always us d, whether 
Horſeback, or on foot, to carry a Stick in my 
hand, and ſo as to affect doing it with a Grace. * 


„Many have threatned that this Wantonneſs would 
8 one day be turn d into Neceſſity, that is, that I 
y ſhould be the firſt of my Family that (hould have the - 
a Gout. But let us a little lengthen this Chapter, . 
. and eech it with a piece of another Colour, con- 
1 cerning Blindneſs. Pliny reports of one, that once 

dreaming 
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dreaming be was Blind, found bimſelf in the Morn- 
ing ſo indeed, without any preceding Infirmity in his 
Eyes. The force of Imagination might aſſiſt in 
this Caſe, as I have ſaid elſewhere, and Pliny 
ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion; but it is more 


within (of which Phyficians if they pleaſe may 
findfout the Cauſe, ) which took away his Sight, | 


[ with that the Motions which the Body felt 


were the Occaſions of his Dream. Let us add 


another Story, not very improper for this Sub- 
ject, which Seneca relates in one of his Epiſtles. 
You know, ſays he, writing to Lucullus, that Har- 
pate, my Wives Fool is thrown upon me as an bere- 
ditary Charge, for I have naturally an averſion to 
thoſe Monſters ; and if I have a mind to laugh at a 
Fool, I need not ſeek him far, I can laugh at my 
ſelf. This Fool has ſuddenly loft ber Sight. I tell you 
4 ftrange, but a very true Thing; ſhe is not ſenfible 
that ſhe is Blind, but eternally importunes ber Keeper 


to take ber abroad, becauſe ſhe ſays the Houſe is dark : 


T pray believe, that what we laugh at in her, happens 
to every one of us : no one knows himſelf to be Avarici- 
ous, Beſides, the Blind call for a Guide, but we ftray 
of our own accord, I am not Ambitious, we ſay, but 
4 man cannot live otherwiſe at Rome: I am not waſt- 
ful, but the City requires a great Expence : tis not my 
fault if I am Cholerick, and if 1 have not yet eftabliſh- 
ed any certain courſe of Life, tis the fault of Youth, 
Let us not ſeek our Diſeaſe out of our ſelves, tis in us, 
and planted in our Bowels, And even this, that we 
do not perceive our ſelves to be Sick, renders us more 
Bard to be Cur d. If we do not betimes begin to dreſs 
our ſelves, when ſhall we have done with ſo many 
Wounds and Evils wherewith we abound ? And yet 


we have a moſt ſweet and charming Medicine of Phi- 


loſophy ; for all the reſt we are ſenſible of no Pleaſure 
fill Hier the Cure * this pleaſen and heals at once. 
3 (6, hp This 


* 


8 — 


| Ch. 26. 


Of "Thumbs. Sar 


This is what Seneca ſays, he has carried me from 
my Subject, but there is Advantage in the 
change. 


CH H P. XXVI. 
Of Thumbs. 


Acitus reports, that amongſt certain Barbs- 
rian Kings, their manner was, when they 
would make a firm Obligation, to joyn their 
hand cloſe to one another, and twiſt their 
Thumbs, and when by force of ſtraining the 


Blood it appear d in the ends, they lightly prick'd 


them with ſome ſharp Inſtrument, and mutually 


ſuck'd them. Phyſicians ſay, that the Thumbs are 


the maſter Finger of the Hand, and that their Latine 
Etymoligy & deriv'd from Pollere. The Greeks 
call'd them 41:y:;, as who ſhould ſay, another 
hand. And it ſeems that the Latins alſo ſome- 


times take in this Senſe for the whole Hand; 


Mart. I. 12. 
Sed nec vocibus excitata blandis, Epig. 99. 


Molli pollice nec rogata ſurgit. 


It was at Rome a Signification of Favour to de- 


preſs and clap in the Thumbs; 


Fautor utroque tuum landabit pollice ludum. Ep. 18. 


Thy Patron, when thou mak t thy (port, 
Will with both Thumbs aplaud thee for't. 


and of disfayour to elevate and thruſt them out- 
Ward: | | g 
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JIuven. 2's N pollice pulgi 
. Quemlibet occidunt — 
a 4 The Vulgar with reverted Thambs, 
4 Kill each one that before them comes. 


The Romans exempted from War all ſuch as 
were maim'd in the Thumbs, as having no more 
ſufficient ſtrength to hold their Arms. Auguſtus 
. confiſcated the Eſtate of a Rowan Knight, who 
5 bad maliciouſly cut off the Thumbs of two young Chil- 
= dren be had, io excuſe them from going into the Ar- 
he mies: and before him, the Senate, inthe time of 
A the Talick War, had condemn'd Caius Valienus to 
_ - perpetual Impriſonment, and confiſcated all his 
Goods, for hawing purpoſely cut off the Thumb of his 
left Hand, to exempt himſelf from that Expedition, 
Some one, I have forgot who, having won a 
Naval Battel, cut off the Thumbs of all bis van- 
quiſhd Enemies, to render them incapable of Fighting, 
and of bandling the Oar. The Athenians alſo caus d 
the Thumbs of thoſe of Ægina to be cut off, to de- 
prive them of the Preference in the Art of Navigati- 
on. And in Lacedemonia, Pedagogues chaſtiz'd 
their Scholars by biting their Thumbs. 


ſt 


C HAP. XXVII. 
Comardize the Mother of Cruelty. 


Have oft heard it ſaid, bat Cowardize is the 

_ Mother of Crueky : and I have found by expe- 

_ "= rience, that that malicious and inhumane Ani. 

= moſity and Fierceneſs, is uſually accompanied 
| wit 
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with a feminine Faintneſs. I have ſeen the moſt 
cruel People, and upon very frivolous Occaſi- 
ons, very apt to Cry, Alexander, the Brant of 
Pheres, durſt not be a SpeRator of Tragedies in 


the Theatre, for fear leſt his Citizens ſhould ſee 


him weep at the Misfortunes of Hecuba and An- 
dromache ; who himſelf causd ſo many People every 
day to be murthered without pity. Is it not mean- 
neſs of Spirit that renders chem ſo plyable to all 
Extremities ? Valour ( whoſe Effect is only to be 
exercis'd againſt reſiſtance) 


Nec niſi bellantis gaudet cervice juvenci. 


neither unleſs be fight 


In conquering 4 Bull does take delight, 


ſtops when it ſees the Enemy as its Mercy ; but 
Puſillanimity, to ſay that it was allo in the Action, 
not having .dar'd to meddle in the firſt A& of 
Danger, ruſhes into the ſecond of Blood and 
Maſſacre, For the Execution in Vidories is com- 
monly perform'd by the Raſcality and hangers 
on of an Army, and that which cauſes ſomany 
unheard of Cruelties in domeſtick Wars, is, that 
the botteſ of the People are Fluſh'd in being up to the 
Elbows in Blood, and ripping up Bodies that the Pro- 
Frate at their Feet, having no Senſe of any other 


Valour. 


Et Lupus, & turpes inſtant morientibus urſi, 
Et quæcunque minor nobilitate fera eſt. 


None but the Wolves, the filthy Bears, and all 
The baſer Beaſts, will on the dying fall, 


Like 


Claud. 


Ovid. 4 
Triſt. lib. : | 
3. Eleg. 5. 
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Like cowardly Houſe: curs, that in the Hcuſe 


worry and tear the Skins of wild Beaſts they durſt 
not come near in the Field. What is it in theſe 
times of ours that cauſes our mortal Quarrels ? 
And that whereas our Fathers had ſome degree 


. of Revenge in their days, we now begin with 


the laſt in ours, and that at the firſt meeting no- 
thing is to be {aid but ill? What is this but Cow- 
ardiſe ? Every one is ſenſible, that there is more 
Bravery and Diſdain in ſubduing an Enemy, chan 
in cutting his Throat; and in making him yield, 
than in putting him to the Sword: beſides that, 
the appetite of Revenge is better ſatisfied and 
pleas' d becauſe it's only Aim is to make it ſelf 
felt. And this is the Reaſon why we do not fall 
upon 'a Beaſt or a Stone when they hurt us, be- 


cauſe they are not capable of being Senſible of 
our Revenge; and therefore to kill a Man, is to 


defend him from the Injury and Offence we in- 
tend him. And as Bias cry'd out to a wicked 
Fellow, I know that ſooner or later thou wilt have 


thy Reward, but I am afraid I ſhall not ſee it. And 


as the Orchomenians complain'd, that the Penitence 


of Lyciſcus for the Treaſon committed againſt them, 


came in Seaſon, becauſe there was no one remaini 
alive of theſe who bad been Intereſted in the Offence, 
and whom the Pleaſure of this Penitency ſhould Affect: 


So Revenge is to be repented of, when the Per- 
ſon on whom it is Executed, is depriv'd of 


Means of ſuffering under it : for as the Avenger 
will look on to enjoy the Pleaſure of, his Re- 


venge, ſo the Perſon on whom he cakes Revenge, 


ſhould be a SpeRator too, to be afflicted, and to 


| Repent. He will repent it, we ſay, and becauſe 


we have given him a Piſtol-ſhot through the 
Head, do we imagine he will Repent ? On the 


contraty, if we but obſerye, we ſhall find, on 
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he makes a Mouth at us in falling: and is fo far 
from Penitency, that he does not ſo much as 
repine at us. And we do him the kindeſt Office 
of Life, which is to make him die inſenſibly, 
and ſoon. We are afterwards to hide our ſelves, 
and to ſhift and fly from the Officers of Fuſtice, 
who purſue us whilſt he is at reſt. Killing 1s good 
to fruſtrate an Offence to come, not to revenge 
one that is already paſt : and more an Act of 


Fear than Bravery, of Precaution than Courage, 
and of Defence than of Attempt. It is manifeſt 
that by it we quit both the true end of Revenge, 
and the care of our Reputation ; we are afraid 
if he lives he will do us another Injury as greac 
as the firſt ; *tis not out of Animoſity to him, 


but Care of thy ſelf, that thou ridd'ſt him out of 


the way. In the Kingdom of Nar/ingua this Ex- Duels com- 
pedient would be uſeleſs to us, where not only Len in the 


Souldiers, but Trades-men alſo end their Differences 


Kingdom 
of Narſin- 


by the Sword. The King never denies the Field gua, 


to any one that will Fight ; and ſometimes when they 
are Perſons of Quality, looks on, rewarding the Victer 
with a Chain of Gold ; but for which any one that 
will may Fight with bim again: By which Means, 
by having come off from one Combat, he bas engag'd 
in many. If we thought by Vertue to be always 
Maſters of our Enemies, and to triumph over 
them at Pleaſure, we ſhould be ſorry they ſhould 
eſcape from us as they do, by dying: but we 
have a mind to Conquer more with Safety than 
Honour, and in our Quacrel, more purſue the 


End than the Glory. Aſinius Pollio, who, for pyllio's 
the being a worthy Man, was the leſs to excus d, Libel a- 
committed a like Error, who having writ a Libel 5470 

againſt Plancus, forbore to Publiſh it, till be was firſt — 


Dead: Which is to bite a Man's Thumb at a 
blind Man, to rail at one that was Deaf, and to 
Ns: wound 


— 
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wound a Man that has no Feeling, rather than to 
run the hazard of his Reſentment. And it was al- 
fo ſaid in his behalf, that it was only for Hobgob- 
lins to wreſtle with the Dead. He that ſtays to ſee 
the Author dye, whoſe Writings he intends to 
queſtion, what does he fay, but that he is Fool- 
iſh and Troubleſom ? It was told Ariſtotle, that 
ſeme one had ſpoken ill of hins : Let bim do more, ſaid 
he, let him Whip me too, provided I am not there, 
The Lzz Oar Fathers contented themſelves to revenge an 
revenge Injury with the Lye, the Lye with a box of the 
of the Ear, Ear, and ſo forward; they were Valiant enough 
not to fear their Adveriary both living, and 
provok'd : We tremble for Fear, fo long as we 
tee them on Foot. And that this has ſo, does not 
our noble Practice of theſe days, equally to pro- 
ſecute to Death both him that has Offended us, 
and him we have Offended, make it out? Tis al- 
ſo a kind of Cowardize that has introducd the 
Cuſtom of Seconds, Thirds, and Fourths in our 
Duels. They were tormerly Duels, they are 
now Skirmiſhes, Rencontres, and Battels. Soli- 
tude was doubtleſs Terrible to thoſe who were 
the firſt Inventors of this Practice. Quum in ſe 
utique minimum ſiduciæ efſet, They bad little Confi- 
dence in themſelves, For naturally any Company 
whatever is Comfortable in Danger. Third Per- 
ſons were formerly call'd in to prevent Diſorder 
and foul Play only, and to be Witneſs of the 
Succeſs of the Combat. But ſince they have 
brought it to this paſs that they themſelves En- 
gage, whoever is Invited cannot handſomly ſtand 
by as an idle Spectator, for tear of being ſuſpect- 
ed either of want of Affection or Courage. Be- 
ſides the Injuſtice and Unworthineſs of ſuch an 
Action, of engaęing other Force and Valour in 
the Protection of your Honqur than your o- ; 
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I conceive it a Diſadvantage to a brave Man, and 
who wholly relies upon himſelf, to ſhuffle his 
Fortune with that of a Second; ſince every one 
runs Hazard enough in himfelf, without hazard- 
ing for another, and has enough to do to aſſure 
himſelf in his own Vertue for the Defence of his 


Life, without intruſting a Thing ſo dear in a 


chird Man's hand For, if it be not expreſly a- 

reed upon before to the contrary, tis a combin'd 
Ns of all four, and if your Second be kill'd, 
you have two to deal withal with good Reaſon. 
And to ſay that it is foul play; it is ſo indeed, as it 
is well-arm'd to charge a Man that has but the 
Hilts of a broken Sword in his Hand, or clear and 
untouch'd, a Man that is deſperately Wounded : 
but if theſe be Advantages you have got by Fight- 
ing, you may make uſe of them without Re- 
proach : The Diſparity and Inequality is only 
weigh'd and conlider'd from the Condition ot 
the Combatants when they begun, as to the reſt, 
you muſt take your Fortune: And though you 
had alone three Enemies upon you at once, your 
two Companions being kill'd, you have no more 
wrong done you, than I ſhouid do in a Battel, by 
running a man through I ſhould fee enzag'd wich 
one of our own Men, with the like Advantage. 
The nature of Society will have ir ſo, that where 
there is Troop againſt Troop (as where our 
Duke of Orleance challeng'd Henry king of Eng- 
land an hundred againſt an hundred : Three 
hundred againſt as many, as the Argians againſt 
the Lacedemonians ; and three to three, as the 
Horatii againſt the Curiatii) the Multitude on 
either nds is conſider'd but as one ſingle Man, 
the Hazard every where, where there is Compa- 
ny, being conſus'd and mix d. I have a dome- 


ſtick Intereſt in this Diſcourſe; for my Brother, 


Nn 2 the 
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the Sieur de Matecoalom, was at Rome entreated 
by a Gentleman with whom he had no great 
Acquaintance, and who was Defendant, and 
challeng'd by another, to be his Second; In this 
Duel he found himſelf match'd with a Gentle- 
man much better known to him, where, after 
having diſpatch'd his Man, ſeeing the two Prin- 
Cipals ſtill on Foot, and Sound, he ran in to diſ- 
engage his Friend. What could he do leſs ? 
ſhould he have ſtood ſti!l, and if Chance would 
have order'd it ſo, have ſeen him he was come 
thither to Defend kill'd before his Face, what 
he had thitherto done ſignified nothing to the 
Buſineſs, the Quarrel was yet undecided. The 
Courteſy that you can, and certainly ought to 
ſhew to your Enemy, when you have reduc'd 
him to an ill Condition, and have a great Ad- 
vantage over him, I do not ſee how you can do 
it, where the Intereſt of another is in the Caſe, 
where you are only call'd in as an Aſſiſtant, and 
the Quarrel is none of yours. He could neither 
be Juſt nor Courteous at the hazard of him he 
was to ſerve; and was alſo enlarged from the 
Priſons of Itah at the ſpeedy and folemn Re- 
queſt of our King. Indiſcreec Nation! We are 
not Content to make our Vices and Follies 
known to the World by Report only, but we 
muſt go into Foreign Countreys, there to ſhew 
them what Fools we are. Put three French men 
into the Deſarts of Libja, they will not live a 
Month together without fighting; ſo that you 
would ſay that this Peregrination were a thing 
purpoſely deſign d to give Strangers the Pleaſures 
of our Tragedies, and for the moſt part ſuch as 


"rejoice and laugh at our Miſeries. -We go into 


Iraly to learn to Fence, and fall to practiſe at 


the Expence of our Lives, before we have learn d 
| it ; 
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it: And yet, by Order of the Diſcipline, we 
ſhould put the Theory before the Practice. We 
diſcover our ſelves to be but Learners. 


Primitive javenum miſeræ, bellique futur. Aneid. 
Dura rudimenta. 11 


07 Youth the firſt Inſtructions painful are, 
And hard the Rudiments of future War. 


I know Fencing is an Art very uſeſul to its End, 
(in a Duel betwixt two Princes, Coulin-ger- 
mans in Spain, the Elder, — Livie, by bis 
Skill and Dexterity in Arms, eaſily ſurmounting the 


* thu _—_ "ou 


- eater and more aukward Strength of the younger ) 
and of which, the Knowledge, as I experimental- 
J ly know, hath inſpir'd ſome with Courage above 
- their natural Talent: But this is not properly 
0 Valour, becauſe it ſupports it ſelf upon Addreſs, 
b and is founded upon ſomething beſides it ſelf, 
a The Honour of Combat conſiſts in the Jealouſie 
Jy of Courage, and not of Skill; and therefore I 
e have known a Friend of mine, fam'd for a great 
E Maſter in this Exerciſe, in his Quarrels make 
2 choice of ſuch Arms as might depri ve him of this 
re Advantage, and that wholly depended upon 
es Fortune, and Aſſurance, that they might not 
ye attribute his Victory rather to his Skill in Fen- 
0 eing than his Valour. When I was young, Gen- 
en tlemen avoided the Reputation of good Fencers, 
; 2 as injurious to them; and learn'd with all ima- 


ou Wl ginable privacy to fence, as a Trade of ſubtilty, 
vg Wl derogating from true and natural Vertue. 


as Non ſchivar, non parar, non ritirarſi, 1 
to Voglior coſton, ne qui deſtrexxa ha parte, Gude a 
at Non danno i colpi finti bor pieni, hor loaf 
n'd Teglie Pira e il furor W uſo de Þ arte, 


it; N n 2 O 
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O di le ſpade horribilmente urtarſi 

Amexxo, il ferro, il pie d'orma non parte, 
Sempre é il pic fermo, è la man ſempre in moto, 
Ne ſcende taglio in van ne punta d voto. 


| Book II 


Mr. Fair- They neither ſhrank, nor vantage ſought of Ground, 
lax. They travers d not, nor skipt from part to part, 
Their Blows were neither al. nor feigned found, 
The Night, their Rage would let them uſe uo Art. 
Their Swords together claſh with dreadful Sound, 
Their Feet ſtand faſt, and neither ſtir nor ſtart, 
They move their Hands, ſtedfaſt their Feet remain, 
Nor Blow, nor Foin they ſtrock, or thruſt in vain. 


Butts, Tilting, and Barriers, the Images of 
Warlike Fights, were the Exerciſes of our Fore- 
fathers : This other Exerciſe is ſo much the leſs 
Noble, as it only reſpects a private End, that 
teaches us to ruin one another, againſt Law and 
Fuſtice, and that every way always produces ve- 
ry ill Effects. It is much more worthy, and 
becoming to exerciſe our ſelves in things that 
more ſtrengthen, than that weaken our Govern- 
ments, and that rend to the publick Safety and 
common Glory. Publius Rutilius Conſus was the 
firſt that taught the Soldiers r handle their Arms 
with Skill, and jeyn d Art to Vertue : Not for the 
uſe of private Dnarrel, but for War, and the Quarrel: 
of the People of Rome, A popular and civil Art 
of Defence, And beſides the Example of Ceſar, 
ho commanded his Men to Shoot chiefly at the Face 
of Pompey's Genſ-· d arms in the Barrel Pharſalia: 
A thouſand other Commanders have alſo unbe- 

- thought them to invent new forms of Weapons, 
and new ways of ſtriking and defending, accord- 
ing as Occaſion ſhould require. But as Philopæmen 
condemn d Wreſtling, wherein he excell'd, 2 

be 
| it! 
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| The Preparatives that were therein employ'd were dif- 

fering from thoſe that appertain to Military Diſcipline, 

to which alone he conceivd Men of Honour ought 

wholly to apply tbemſelves ; ſo it ſeems to me, that 

this Addreſs to which we torm our Limbs, thoſe 
Writhings and Motions young Men are taught in 

this new School, are not only of no Uſe, but 

rather contrary and- hurtful to the manner of F 
Fight in Battel : And alſo our People common- 

ly make Uſe ot particular Weapons, and peculi- 

arly deſign'd for Duel. And I have known 

when it has been diſapprov'd, that a Gentleman, 
challeng'd to fight with Rapier and Poignard, 

ſhould appear in the Equipage of a Man at 

Arms; or that another ſhould take his Cloke in- 

ſtead of a Poignard. It is worthy of Conſidera- 

tion, that Lachez, in Plato, ſpeaking of learning to 

Fence after our Manner, ſays, That he never knew >, 

any great Soldier come out of that School, eſpecially ß 

the Maſters of it : And indeed as to them, our 

own Experience tells us as much. As to the reſt, 

we may at leaſt conclude, that they are Quali- 

ties of no Relation nor Correſpondence. And 

in the Education of the Children of his Govern- 

ment, Plato interdicts the Art of Cuffing, intro- The Art 
duc'd by Amicus and Epeixs, and thar of Wreſtling of Cuft- 
by Antew and Cecyo, becauſe they bave ancther A b. 
End than to render Youth fit for the Service of the p, — * 
Mar, and contribute nothing to it. But I ſee am 
too far ſtray d from any Theam. The Empe- 

ror Maurice, being advertis d, by Dreams and ſe- 

veral Prognoſticks, that one Phocas, an obſcure 0 
Soldier, ſhould kill him ; queſtion d his Son- in- 

Law Philip, who this Phocas was, and what was 

his Nature, Qualities and Manners ; and ſo ſoon Cowards 
as Philip. amongſt other things, had told him, naturally. 
That be was Cowardly and Timorous, the Emperor Cruchaud 
ES”. Nn 4 . 
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Claud. 


immediately thence concluded that be was then a 


Murtherer and Cruel. What is it that makes Ty- 
rants ſo bloody? Tis only the ſolicitude of their 
own Safety, and that their faint Hearts can fur- 
niſh them with no other Means of ſecuring 
themſelves, than in exterminating thoſe that 
may hurt them, even ſo much as to Women, 
for fear of a Scratch, 


Cuntia ferit, dum cuncta timet. 
He ſtrikes at all, who every one does fear. 


The firſt Cruelties are exercis'd for themſelves: 
From thence ſprings the Fear of a juſt Revenge, 
which afterwards produces a Series of new Cru- 
elties, to obliterate one another. Philip, King 
of Macedon, who had ſo much to do with the 
People of Rome, agitated wich the Horror of ſo 
many Murthers committed by his appointmenc, 
and doubring of being able to keep himſelf ſe- 
cure from ſo many Families, at divers times mor- 
cally injur'd and offended by him; reſolv'd to 


ſeize all the Children of thoſe be had caus'd to be ſlain, 


to diſpatch them daily one after another, and ſo to eſta- 
bliſh bis own Repoſe. Fine Diſcourſes are. never 
Impertinent however placd, and therefore I, 
who more conſider the Weight and Utility of 
what I deliver,than their O:der and Connexion, 
need not fear in this Place to bring in a fine 
Story, tho it be a little by the bye; for when 
they are Rich in their own native Beauty, and 
are able to juſtify themſelves, the leaſt End of a 
Hair will ferve ro draw them into my Argu- 
ment. Amongſt otbers condemn'd by Philip, Hero» 
dicus, Prince of Theflaly, bad been ene. He had 
moreover after bim caus'd bus two Sons in Law to be 


2 


\ 


- 
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put to Death, each leaving a Son very Young behind 
him, Theoxena, and Archo, were their two Wie 
dows. Theoxena, tho highly courted to it, could not 
be perſuaded to Marry again : Archo married Poris, 
the greateſt Man of the Fnians, and by him had a 
great many Children, which ſhe dying, left in a ten- 
der Age. Theoxena, mov'd with a Maternal Cha- 
rity towards her Nephews, that ſhe might have them 
under her own Eyes, and in ber own Protection, mar- 
ried Poris: When, preſently comes a Proclamation o 

the King's Edit. This brave- ſpirited Mother, ſuf- 
pecting the Cruelty of Philip, and afraid of the Inſo- 
lence of tht Soldiers towards theſe fine and tender Chil- 
dren, was ſo bold as to declare, that ſhe would rather 
kill them with her own Hands, than deliver them. 
Poris, ſtartled at thus Proteſtation, promis'd her to 
ſteal them away, and to Tranſport them to Athens, 
and there commit them to the Cuſtody of ſome faithful 
Friends of bu. They took therefore the Opportunity of 
an Annual Feaſt, which was celebrated at nia in 
Honour of Fineas, and thither they went, Having 
appear d by Day at the Publick Ceremonies, and Ban- 
quet, they ſtole the Night following into a Veſſel laid 
ready for that Purpoſe, toeſcape away by Sea. The Wind 
prov'd contrary, and finding themſelves in the Morning 
within ſight of the Land from whence they had launch d 
over-Night,were made after by the Guards of the Port: 
Which Poris perceiving, he labour d all he could to 
make the Mariners do their ut moſt to eſcape from the 
Purſuers, But Theoxena, frantick with Affection 
and Revenge, in purſuance of ber former Reſolution, pre- 
par d both Arms and Poyſon, and expoſing them be- 

fore them; Go to, my Children, ſaid ſhe, Death « 

now the only Means of your Defence and Liberty, and 
ſhall adminiſter Occaſion to the Gods to exerciſe their 

ſacred Fuſtice: Theſe ſharp Swords, and theſe full Cups, 

will open you the way into it: Courage, fear nothing: 

| And 
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And thou, my Son, who art the Eldeſt, take thu Steel 
into thy Hand, that thou may jt the more bravely Dye. 
The Children having on one ſide ſo powerful a Coun. 
ſellor, and the Enemy at their Throats on the other, 
ram all of them eagerly upon what was next to Hand; 
and half dead, were thrown into the Sea. Theoxe- 
na, proud of having ſo vigorouſly provided for the Safe- 
ty of ber Children, claſping her Arms with great Aſfo- 
Gon about her Husband s Neck, Let us, my Friend, 
ſaid ſhe, follow theſe Boys, and enjoy the ſame Se- 
pulchre they do: And ſo embrac d, threw themſelves 
Head long over-Board into the Sea; ſo that the Ship 
Was carried back empty of the Owners into the Har- 
bour. Tyrants, at once both to kill and to make 
their Anger felt, have pumpt their Wit to in- 


'vent the moſt lingring Deaths. They will have 


their Enemies diſpatch'd, but not ſo faſt that 
they may not have leiſure to taſte their Venge- 
ance. And therein they are mightily perplex'd, 
for if the Torments they infli& are Violent, they 
are ſhort ; if long, they are not then fo Painful 
as they deſire ; and thus torment themſelves in 
contriving how to torment others. Ot this we 
have a thouſand Examples of Antiquity, and 1 


ev know not whether we unawares do not retain 


/ 


ſome Traces of this Barbarity : All that exceeds 
a ſimple Death appears to me abſolute Cruelty ; 
neither can our Juſtice expect, that he, whom 
the Fear of being executed by being Beheaded 
or Hang'd, will not reſtrain, ſhould be any 
more aw'd by the Imagination of a languiſhing 
Fire, burning Pincers, or the Wheel. And 1 
know not in the mean time, whether we do not 
throw them into Deſpair ; for in what Conditi- 
on can the Soul of a Man, expecting four and 
ewenty Hours together to be broke upon a 


Wheel, or aſter the oll way, nail'd to a ho, 
Sil 
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be? Foſephus relates, that in the time of the War 
tbe Romans made in Judea ; bappening to paſs by 
where they had three days before crucified certain Jews, 
he among ſ# them knew three of bis own Friends, and 
obtained the Favour of having them taken down, of 
which, two, be ſays died, the third lw d à great while 
after. Chancondilas, a Writer of good Credit, 
in the Records he has left behind him of things 
that happen'd in his time, and near him, tells us, 
as of the moſt exceflive Torment, of that the 
Emperor Meckmed very often practis d, of cutting 
F Men in the middle by the Diaphragma with one 
Blow of a Cimeter ; by which it follow'd, that they 
died as it were ho Deaths at once, and both the one 
part, ſays he, and the other were ſeen to tir and ſtrive 
a great while after in very great Torment. I do not 
think there was any great ſufferance in this Moti- 
on. The Tormenrs that are moſt Dreadſul to look 
on, are not always the greateſt to endure ; and 
I find thofe that other Hiforians relate to have 
been practi d upon the Epirot Lords, to be more 
Horrid and Cruel, where they were condemn'd to be 
flead alive by pieces, after ſo malicious a manner that 
they continued fifteen days in this Miſery. As alſo 
theſe other two following ; Cræſus, having caus'd a 
Gentleman, the Favourite of his Brother Pantaleon, 
to be ſeix' d on, carried him into a Fuller's Shop, 
where he caus'd him to be ſcratch d and carded with 
Cards and Combs belonging to that Trade till be died. 
George Jechel, chief Commander of the Peaſants of 
Polonia, who committed ſo many Miſchiefs under the 
Title of the Cruſado, being defeated in Battel, and 
taken by the Vayvod of Tranſylvania, was three 
days bound nakid upon the Rack, expoſed to all ſorts of 


Terments that any one could contrive againſt bim; du- 


ring which time, many other Priſoners were kept Faſt- 
ing; inthe end, he living, and looking on, they made 
| | | bis 


— 
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bis beloved Brother Lucat, for whom he only ent reat- 
ed, taking upon himſelf the Blame of all their evil Acti- 
ons, to drink his Blood, and cauſed twenty of bis moſt 
favaur d Captains to Feed upon him, tearing bis Fleſh 
in pieces with their Teeth, and ſwallowing the Mor- 
ſels. The remainder of his Body and Bowels, ſo ſoon 
as be was dead, were Boyl d and others of his Follow- 


ers compell d to eat them. 


e 0 
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CH AP. XXVIII. 
All things have their Seaſon, 


Uch as compare Cato the Cenſor, with the 

younger Cato that kill'd himſelf, compare 
ewo beautiful Natures, and much reſembling 
one another. The firſt acquird his Reputation 
ſeveral ways, and excels in Military Exploits, and 
the Utility of his public Vocations ; but the Virtue of 
the younger, beſides, that it were Blaſphemy to 
compare any to him in Vigour, was much more 
Pure and Unblemiſi d. For who can acquit the 
Cenſor of Envy and Ambition, having dar d to jeſtle 
the Honour of Scipio, a Man, in Worth, Valour, and 
all other excellent Qualities infinitely beyond bim, or 
any other of bis time ? That which they report of 
him, amongſt other things, that in bis extream old 


| Age be put himſelf upon learning the Greek Tongue, 


with ſo greedy an Appetite, as if to quench a long 
Thirſt, does not ſeem to make much for his Ho- 
nour ; it being properly what we call being 
twice a Chid. All :hings bave their Seaſon, even 
the beſt, and a Man may ſay his Pater noſter out 
of time; as they accuſed T. Quintus Flaminm, 

that 
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that being Genral of an Army, be was ſeen Praying 


apart in the time of a Battel that he won, 
Imponet finem ſapiens, & rebus honeſtis. | 
The wiſe Man limits even decent things. 
Eudemonidas, ſeeing Xenocrates, when very Old, 


ſtill very Intent upon his School-Lectures, When 
will this Man be Wiſe, ſaid he, he does yet Learn? 


And Philopamen, to thoſe who exroll'd King 


Ptolemy for every day inuring his Perſon to the 
Exerciſe of Arms;  z not, ſaid-he, Commendable 
in a King of his Age to exerciſe himſelf in thoſe things, 
he ought now really to employ them. The Young are to 
make their Preparations, the Old to enj 
the Sages : and the greateſt Vice they ubſervein 
us is, that our Deſires inceſſantly grow young again: 
we are always re-beginning to live. Our Studies 
and Deſires thould ſometimes be ſenſible of Age; 
but we have one foot in the Grave, and yet our 
Appetites and Purſuits ſpring every day new up- 
ON us. 


Tu ſecanda marmora 
Locas ſub ipſum funus, &. ſepulcri 


Immemor, ſtruis domes. 


When Death perhaps is near at hand, 
Thou faireſt Marbles doſt command 
Be cut for uſe ; yet do'ſt neglect 

Thy Grave, and Houſes ſtill erect. 


The longeſt of my Deſigns is not above a years 
extent ; I think of nothing now but Ending, 
rid my ſelf of all new Hopes and Enterprizes ; 
take my laſt leave of every place I depart —_— 
an 


oy them, lay 


4 
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| and every day diſpoſſeſs my ſelf of what I have. 

Sen. Epiſt. Olim jam nec perit quicquam mihi, nec acquiritar : 
plus ſupereſt viatici, quam viæ. Henceforward J 

will neither loſe, nor expect to get: I have' more 
wherewith to defray my Journey, than I have way 
to go. | 


Eneid. l. 4. Vixi, & quem dederat curſum furtuna peregi. 


Tue liv'd, and finiſh d the Career 
Wherein my Fortune plac d me here, 


To conclude ; tis the only Comfort I find in 
my old Age, that ic mortifies in me ſeveral Cares 
and Deſires, wherewith my Lite has heen di- 
ſturb'd ; the Care how the World goes, the Cate 
of Riches, of Grandeur, of Knowledge, of 
Health, and my ſelf. There are who are learn- 
ing to ſpeak at a time when they ſhould learn 
to be ſilent for ever. A Man may always Study, 
but he muſt not always go to School. What a 
contemptible thing is an old >chool-boy ! 


Gall.Eleg. Diverſos diverſa juvant, non omnibus annts, 
Omnia conveniunt. 


Fur ſeveral | things do ſeveral Men delight; 
And all things are not for all Ages right. 


If we muſt, Study, let us ſtudy what is ſuita- 
ble to our preſent Condition, that we may an- 
ſwer as he did, who being ask'd to what end be 
ſtudied in his decrepid Age, That 1 may go out better, 


 Whatan ſaid he, and at greater Eaſe, Such a Study was 


dh eng that of the younger Cato, feeling his End ap- 


z0be, proach, and which he met with in Plato's Diſ- 
| courſe of the Immortality of the Soul: Not as we 
, are 


1 
1 
, 
a 
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are to believe that he was not long before - hand 
furniſhed with all forts ot Ammunition for ſuch a 
Departure; for of Aſſurance, an eſtabliſhed 
Will and Inſtruction he had more than Plato had 
in all his Writings ; his Knowledge and Courage 
were in this reſpe& above Philoſophy. He apply- 
ed himſelf to his Study, not tor the Service of 
his Death, but as a Man whoſe Sleeps were ne- 
ver difturb'd in the Importance of ſuch a Delibe- 
ration, he alſo without: Choice or Change con- 
tinued his Studies with the other accuſtomary 
Actions of his Life. The Night that he was de- 
ny'd the Pretorſhip, he ſpent in Play. That 
wherein he was to Dye, he ſpent in Reading. 
The Loſs either of Life or of Office was all one 
to him. 


— — 


HA 
Of Vertae. 


Find by Experience, that there is a vaſt dif- 
I ference betwixt the Starts and Sallies of the 
Soul, and a reſolute and conſtant Habit; and 
very well perceive, there is nothing we may 
not do, nay, even to the ſurpaſſing the Divini- 
ty it ſelf, ſays a certain Perſon, toraſmuch as it 
is more to render a Man's felt impaſſible by his 
own Study and Induſtry, than to be ſo by his na- 
tural Condition; and even to be able to conjoyn 
to Man's Imbecility and Frailty a Godly Reſo- 
lution and Aſſurance. But it is by Fits and Starts; 
and in the Lives of choſe Heroes of Times paſt 
there ate ſometimes miraculous Sallies, and that 


leem infinitely to exceed our Natural . 
ney 
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they are indeed but Sallies: and tis hard to be- 
lieve, that in theſe fo elevated Qualities a Man 
can ſo thoroughly tint and imbue the Soul, that 
they ſhould become Conſtant, and as it were, 
Natural in him. It accidentally happens even to 
us, who are but abortive Births of Men, ſome- 
times to dart out our Souls, when rous'd by the 
Diſcourſes or Examples of others, much beyond 
| their ordinary Stretch; bur 'cis a kind of Paſſion 
4 which does puſh and prick them on, and in ſome 
ſort Raviſhes them from themſelves : but this 
Whirlwind once blown over, we ſee that they 
inſenfibly flag, and ſlacken of themſelves, if not 
to the loweſt Degree, at leaſt ſo as to be no 
more the ſame ; inſomuch as that upon every 
trivial Occaſion, the loſing of a Hawk, or the 
breaking of a Glaſs, we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
mov'd little leſs than one of the common People. 
I am of Opinion, that Ordzr, Moderation, and 
Conſtancy excepted, all things are to be done 
by a Man that is indifferent, and defective in 
general. Therefore it x, ſay the Sages, that to 
make a right Fudgment of a Man, you are chiefly to 
Pry into his common Actions, and Surprixe bim in his 
every day Habit. Pyrrho, he who erected ſo 
pleaſant a Knowledge upon Ignorance, endea- 
vour'd, as all the reſt who were really Philoſo- 
phers did, to make his Life correſpond with his 
Doctrine. And becauſe he maintain'd the Imbe- 
cillity of Humane Judgment to be ſo Extreme, as 
to be incapable of any Choice or | Inc:ination, 
and would have ic wavering and ſuſpended, 
conſidering and receiving all things as indiffe- 
rent, tis ſaid, that be always Comported himſelf af- 
ter the ſame manner and Countenance :- if be had be- 
gun a Diſcourſe, he would always end what he had'to 
ſay, though the Perſon he was ſpeaking to was gone 


away : 


1 : 
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away : and if be wall d, he never ſtop'd for any Im- 
pediment that ſtood in bis way, being preſerv d from 
Precipices, the juſtle of Carts, and other like Accidents, 
by the care of his Friends : for, to fear, or to avoid 
any thing, bad been to juſtle his own Propoſitions, 
which depriv'd the Senſes themſelves of all Certainty 
and Election. Sometimes he ſuffer d Inciſions and Cau- 
teries with ſo great Conſtancy, as. never to be ſeen [0 
much as to winch or ſtir. Tis ſomething to bring 
the Soul to theſe Imaginations, more to joyn 
the Effects, and yet not impoſſible; but to con- 
joyn them with ſuch Perſeverance and Conſtan- 
cy as to make them habitual, is certainly, in 
Atteinpts ſo remote from the common Uſance, 
almoſt incredible to be done. Therefore it was, 


greſi d his own Rules of Indifference ; What, ſaid he, 
muſt this fooliſh Woman alſo ſerve for 4 Teſtimony to 
my Rules ? Another time, being to defend himſelf 
ainſt a Dog, It is, ſaid he, very hard totally to put 
Man; and we muſt endeavour and force our ſelves 
o reſiſt and encounter things, firſt by Effects, but at 
leaſt by Reaſon... About ſeven or eight years ſince, 
a Husbandman yet living, but two Leagues from 
my Houſe, having been long tormented with his 
Wifes Jealouſie, coming one day home from his 
Work, and ſhe welcoming him with her accuſtom- 
ed Railing, entred into ſo great Fury, that with 4 
Sickle be bad yet in bis Hand he totally cut off all thoſe 


that being one day taken in bis Houſe terribly ſcolding his 
with Siſter, and being reproach'd that be therein tranſ= 


Parts that ſhe , jealous of, and threw them in ber 


. Face. And, tis ſaid, that a young Gentleman of our 
6 Nation, Brizk and Amorous, ba ving by bis Per- 
* ſeverance at laſt mollified the Heart of 6 for Miſtreſs, 
6 enrag d, that upon the point of Fruition be found. bim- 
70 ſelf unable to Perform, and that, 
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Sofia as r Ae be depri biff of is, 
and fent it bis Miſtreſs, a cruel and 1 Victim for 
the expiation of his Offence. If this had been done 
upon a mature Conſideration, and upon the ac- 
count of Religion,” as the prieſts of Cybele did, 
what ſhould wwe lay of fo high: an Action 2 4 
few days ſince, at Bergerac, within froe Leagues of 
»y Houſe, up the River Dordogne, a*Woman bav- 
ig over night been beaten and alu dy ber Huchand, 
a bebe ill. condition d Fellow,- veſolo'd to eſcape 
from his ill Uſage at the price f ber Life ; and going 
fo Hoon as ſhe was up tbe next morning to viſi ber 
| bbours, as ſbe 2was wont ty as, and baving let 
ſome Words fall of rhe recommendation of ber Affairs, 
Pre took 4 Siſter of. bers by the Hand, and led ber to 
rr Bridze; whither bein come, 6s it were in Feſt, 
" without any manner of Alteration in ber Countenance, 
there taking leave of her, ſhe threw ber ſelf Headlong 
Vom the top, into the River, and was there — 
-Thut' which is the maſt Remarkwlle in this, it, that 
this Reſolution was a whole night forming in ber Head: 
But it is quite another ching with the Iadian 
Women, for it being the Cuſtom there for the 
Men to have many Wives, and rhe beſt beloved 
of them to kill her ſelf at her Husband's Deco aſe, 
every one of them makes it the Buſineſs of her 
whole Life to obtain this Privitege, and: gain 
this Advantage over her Companions, and the 
? Offices they do their Husbands, aim at 
no other . but to be rs in ac- 
"rompanying bim in Dearh en e 
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Ubi mortifero jacta eſt fax ultima lecto, 
Dorum fis ftat pia turba com m:: 
Et certamen habent let bi que viva ſequatur _ 
Con jugium, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mori, © ® 
Ardent victrices, & flammæ pe Hora præbent, 
Imponuntque ſui ora peruſta Virs, 


When to the” Pile they throw the kindling Brand 

_ The pious Wives with Hair diſhevelPd ft and, 

_ Striving which living ſhall accompany 

Her Spouſe, and are aſham'd they may not dye, 

Who are preferr d, their Breaſts to Flame expoſe, 
And their ſcorch'd Lips to their dead Hushand's cloſe. 


A certain Author of our Times, Reports, that 
he has ſeen in thaſe Oriental Nations this Cu- 
ſtom in Practice, that not only the Wives bury 
themſelves with their Husbands, but even the 
Slaves he has enjoyed alſo; which is done after 
this Manner : The Husband being Dead, the Widow 
may if ſhe will (but few will) demand to or three 
Months reſpite wherein to order her Affairs. The Day 
being come, ſhe mounts on Horſe-back, dreſs d as fine, 
a? at ber Wedding, and with a cheerful Countenance 
Jays, ſhe is going to Sleep with her Spouſe, holding a 
Looking-glaſt in her Lal band, and an Arrow in the 
other. Being thus conducted in Pomp, accompanied 
with her Kindred and Friends, and a great — | 
of 1 with great Joy, ſhe is at Laff brought to the 
public. Place appointed for ſuch Spectacles: Thu « 4 
ſpacious Place, in the midſt of which s a Pit full of 

od, and edjoqning to it a Mount 7 5 four or froe 
Steps, upon which ſhe s brought and ſerted with 4 
magnificent Repaſt ; which Tring done, ſhe falls to 
| Dancing and Singing, and gives Order when ſhe 
ink, fit ro Kindle the Fre; which being perform'd, 
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Deſcends, and taking the neareſt of ber Husband's 
Relations by the Hand, they walk together to the Ri- 

ver cloſe by, where ſhe ſtrips ber ſelf bark naked, and 
'baving . diſtributed her Clogths and Jewel, to ber 
Friends, plunges ber {elf into the Water, 71 there to 
cleanſe her i from ber Sins; coming cut thence, ſbe 

wraps ber ſelf in a yellow Linen of five and twenty 

Elli long, and again giving ber Hand to thus Kinſman 

of (ber Husband's, they return back to the Mount, 

where : ſhe makes a Speech. to the People, and recom- 

mends ber Children to them, if (he have any. Be- 

twixt the Pit and the Meum, there is AAS 4 Cur- 

tain drawn 10 Skreen the burning Furnace from their 

Sight, which. ſome of them, to manifeſt the great Cou- 

rage, forbid, Having ended, what ſhe was to ſay, 

@ Woman preſents ber witE aVeſſel of Oil, wherewith 

10 Anoint ber Head, and ber whole Body; which 

x Having done with, ſhe throws into the Fire, and in 
| an 52 precipitates her ſelf after. Immediately the 
People throw a great many Billets and Logs upon ber, 

tbat ſhe may. not be long in Dying, and convert all their 

Toy into Sorrow and Mourning. If they are Perſons 

of meaner Condition, the Body of the Defunct w carried 

To the Place of Sepulture, and there plac d fitting, tht 

Widow kneeling before him, which ſo ſoon as its 

raiſed to the height of the Woman's Shoulders, ſome of 

ber Relations come behind ber, and taking hold 1 

Head writhe her Neck in two, and ſo ſoon as ſhe is dead, 

the Wall is preſently rais'd up, and clas d, where thy 

The of 2 entomb d. There was in this ſame N 
_ poſophiſts try ſomething like this in their Gymnoſopbiſts; tor 
8 — by. Conſtraint. of others, fs. 1 impetu- 
oſity of a ſudden Humour, but by the expreß 
Profeſſion of their Order, their Cuſtom was, 

That ſo ſoon as they arriv d at a certain Age, or thit 

they ſaw themſelves threatned by any Diſeaſe, to cauſt 

4 funeral Pike to be erected for them, and on the 7 ih 
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ſtately Bed, where, after having joyfully feaſted their 
Friends and Acquaintance, they laid them down with 
fo great Reſolution, that Fire being apply d to it, they 
were never ſeen to flir Hand or Foot; and after this 
Manner one of them, Calanus by Name, expir'd in 
the Preſence of the whole Army of Alexander the 
Great ; and he was neither reputed Holy, nor 
Happy amongſt them, that did not thus deſtroy 
himſelf ; diſmiſſing his Soul purg'd and purified 
by the Fire, after having conſum'd all that wa 
Earthly and Mortal. This conſtant Premedita- 
tion of the whole Life is that which makes the 
Wonder. Amongſt our other Controverſies, 
that of Fatum is allo crept in, and to tye things 
to come, and even.our owa Wills to a certain 
and inevitable Neceſſity, we are yet upon this 
Argument of Time paſt ; Since God foreſees that 
all things ſhall ſo fall out, as doubtleſs he does, it muſt 
then neceſſarily follow, that they muſt ſo fall out: To 
which our Maſters reply, that the ſeeing any thing 
come-to paſs, as we do, and as God limſaf alſo does, 
(fe all Things being preſent with bim, he rather ſees, 
than foreſees ) is not to compel an Event : That is, we 
ſee becauſe things do fall out, but things do not fall out 
becauſe we ſee, Events cauſe Knowled „ but Know- 
ledg does not cauſe Events, That which we ſee hap- 
pen, does bappen ; bnt it wight have bapned other- 
wiſe: And God, in the Catalogue of the Cauſes of E- Cauſes of 
vents which he has in his Preſcience, has alſo thoſe Events in 
ay we * accidental and un voluntary, which 3 * 
dend upon the Liberty he has given our free Will, an f 
nous 2 we * 3 wi do ſo. [ have 5 hall 
ſeen a great many Commanders encourage their Ferruitous 
Soldiers with this fatal Negeſſity; for if our time velun- 
be limited to a certain Hour, neither the Ene- fi, bend 
mies ſhort, nor out own Boldneſs, nor our Flight 

ind Cowardize, can either ſhorten or prolong 
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our Lives. This is eaſily ſaid, but fee who will 
be ſo perſwaded, and if it be ſo that a ſtrong 
afid lively Faith draws along with it Actions of 
the ſame, certainly this Faith we ſo much brag 
of, is very light in this Age of ours, unleſs 
the Contempt it has of Works, makes it diſdain 
their Company. So it is, that to this very Pur- 
poſe the Sire de Tomville, as credible a Witneſs as 
any other whatever, tells us of the Bedeins, a 
Nation amongſt. the Saracens, with whom the 
King St. Lews had to do in the Holy-Land, That | 
| they in their Religion, did ſo firmly believe the num | 
\ | ber of every Man's Days to be from all Eternity pre- 
8 fix'd, and ſet down by an inevitable Decree, that 

they went naked to the Wars, excepting a Turkiſh 

Sword, and their Bodies only cover d with @ white 

Linen Cloth: And for the greateſt Curſe they could in- 

E vent when they were angry, this was always in their 
< | Mouths, Accurſed be thou, as he that arms bimſelf for 

| fear of Death. This is a Teſtimony of Faith very 
tact Befond ours, . And of this ſort js that alſo 
that two teligious Men of Florence gave in our Fa- 
thers days. Being engag d in ſome Controverſie 

of Learning, they agreed to go both'of them in- 
to.the verification of his Argument, and all things 
were already prepar'd, and the things juſt upon 
the point of Execution, when it was interrupted 
. by an unexpected accident. A young Turk|þ 
Lord, having perform'd a notable Exploit in his 
dyn Perſon in the ſight of both Armies, that of 

+ | Amurath, and that of Hunuiades, ready to joyn 
+2 Barrsl, being sd by Anmrarh, abo in ſo tender 
SEO ITE Years (for it was his firſt ſally in- 


\ 


40 ti ) had N with ſo braut 4 Courage, 
«32 1 TepW'Q, that bur chief. Tutor for Jalbur mas Hale. 
Fr being, laid he, "ove Day @ Hunting, 1 found, 6 
Hare fitting, and tho Thad @ Brace We Gy. 
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bound} with me, ' yet mitthoaght it would be beſ for 
ſureneſs to make-uſe of my Ben; for ſbe ſat very fair. 
T then fell to letting fly my Arrows and ſhot forty that I 
bad in my Duiver, not only without hurting, but with= 


eu ſtartirig ber from ber Form. At laſt I ſlipt my Dogs 


er her, but to no more Purpoſe than I bad ſhot : By 

which I underſtood; that ſhe had been ſecur d by her De- 

ſiny; and that neither Darts nor Swords can wound 

without the permiſſion of Fate, which we can neither 

haſten nor defer, This Story which I am going 

to tell, may ſerve by the way to lt us ſee how 

flexible our Reaſon is to all ſorts of Images. A 

Perſon of great Years, Name, Dignity, and 

Learning, boaſted to me to have been induc'd 

to a certain very important Mutation in his 

Faith, by a ſtrange, whimſical Incitation, and 

otherwiſe ſo very ill concluding, that I thought 

it much ſtronger being taken the contrary way : 

He call'd it a Miracle, I look upon it quite o- 
therwiſe. The Turkiſh Hiſtorians fay, Thar the 

perſuaſion! thoſe of their Nation have imprinted in them 

of vhe fatal and analterable Preſcription of their Days, 

does manifeſtly. conduce to the giving them great Aſſu- 

rance in * And I know a great Prince, 

who makes very fortunate Uſe of it; whether 

it be that hie does really believe it, or that he 

makes ie his Excuſe, for ſo wonderfully hazard 

ing himſelſ, provided Fortune be not too ſoon 
weaty of her Bavour to him. There has not 
hapned in our Memory a more adtnirable Effect 

of Reſolutien, than in ehoſe two who confpir'd 

the Death of the Prince of Orange. Tis to be A iſſus 
wonder'd at, how the ſecond that executed it, . 17 0 
could evet be perſuaded into an Attempt, where- Orange. 

i his Companion, who had done his utmoſt, 
had had {6 ill Succeſs ; and after the ſame Me- 
Tod, ranch wich the ſame Arms, to go attack a 
15870 O oO 4 Lord, 
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Lord, arm'd with a late Inſtruction of Diſtruſt, 
powerful in Followers and bodily Strength, in 
his own Hall, amidſt his Guatds, and in a City 
wholly at his Devotion. He doubtleſs employ d 
a very reſolute Arm and Courage enflam'd with 
furious Paſſions: A Poignard is ſurer for ſtriking 
home, but by reaſon that more Motion and 
Force of Hand is required. than with a Piſtol, 
the Blow is more ſubject to be put by and hin- 
dred. That this Man did not run to a certain 
Death, I makg no great doubt; for the Hopes 
any one could flatter him withal, could not find 
Place in any ſober Underſtanding, and the Con- 
duct of his Exploit does ſufficiently. manifeſt that 
he had no want of that, no more than Courage, 
The motives of ſo powerful a Perſuaſion may be 
divers, for our Fancy does what it will both 
with it ſelf and us. The Execution that was 
done near Orleans was nothing like this, there 
was in that more of Chance than Vigour, the 
Wound was not Mortal, if Fortune had not made 
it ſo; and to attempt to Shoot on Horſe- back, 
and at a great Diſtance, and at one whoſe Bo- 
dy was in Motion by che moving of his Horſe, 
was the attempt of a Man who had rather mils 
his Blow, than fail of ſaving himſelf, as was ap- 
parent by what followed after ; for he was ſo a- 
ſftoniſh'd and ſtupified with the Thought of ſo 
high an Execution, that he totally loſt his Judg- 
ment both to find his way and to govern. his 
Tongue: What needed he to have done more 


than to fly back to his Friends croſs | a River? 


*Tis what I have done in leſs Dangers; and 1 


_ think of very little Hazard, how broad ſoever 
the River may be, provided your Horſe have 


good going in, and that you ſee on the other 


ſide good landing according to the 


Stream. The 
other, 
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other, When they pronounc'd his dreadful Sen- 
tence. 1was prepar d for tbu, ſaid he, befare · band, 
and I will make you wonder at my Patience. The A. 
ſaſſms, a Nation bordering upon Pbenicia, are re- 
uted amongſt the Mabometans a People of great 
3 and purity of Manners. They hold, 
Thet the neareſt way to gain Paradiſe is to 20 ſome 
one of 4 contrary Religion; which is the Reaſon 
they. have often been ſeen, being but one or 
two, without Arms, to attempt againſt power- 
ful Enemies at the price of a certain Death, and 
without any Conſideration of their own Dan- 
ger. So was our Count Raimond of Tripoly all 
ſinated (which Word is derivd from their 
Name) in the heart of his City, during our En- 
terprizes of the Holy War. And like wiſe Con- 
rade, Marquis of Mentferrat, the Murtherers at 
their Execution carrying themſelves: with great 
pride and Glory, that they had perform'd ſo 
brave an Exploit. MET fe 
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T* Is Story ſhall go by itſelf ; for I will 


leave it to Phyſicians to Diſcourſe of. Two 


Days ago I ſaw a Child, that two Men and a 


Nurſe,” who ſaid. themſelyes to be the Father, 
the-Uncle, and the Aunt of it, carried about to 
get Money by ſhewing it, by reaſon it was ſo 
ſtrange a Creature. It was, as to all the reſt of 
a common Form, and could ſtand upon its Feet, 
could go and gabble much like other Children 


of the Age ; it had never as yet taken any other 


Nouriſhment 


——— 


Wee 2 TI Bote l 
Nourifhinete but from the Nurfes Brogfis; 20d 
what, in my Preſence, "they tried to put into 
the Mouth of it, de only cfiew'd a tirtle — ſpit 
it out again without ſwallowing ; "the Cry N it 
ſeem d indeed a little odd and particular, and it 
was juſt fourteen Months old. Under the Breaſt 
it was joyned to another Child, but without a 
Head, and that had the Spine ofthe Back with- 
out Motion, the reſt entire; for tho it had one 
tm ſhorter than the other, it had been broken 
5 accident at their Birth; they were joyn'd 
Breaft to Breaſt, as if aleffer Chiid would reach 
L the Arms about the Neck of one fomerhing big- 
"= ger. The junctüre and thicknefs of the place 
N where they were conjoyn'd was not dbove' four 
Fingers, or thefeabouts, 161 * 
1 might fee the Navat of 
| | h e joy ning was betwixt 
Ihe Paps and tlie Navel. The . Navel of the im- 
perfect Child could not be ſeen; but all the reſt 
of the Belly; ſo that all the "reſt that was not 
joyn'd of the Tmperfe& one, as Arms, Buttocks, 
Thighs and Legs, hung dangliog upon the other, 
and might reach to the Mid- jeg. The Nu/e 
moreover told us that it urin'd at both Bodies, 
and alſo the Members of the other were nou- 
riſh'd, ſenſible, and in the ſame plight with that 
[ſhe gave ſacks; excepting chat they wete ſbor — 
crer, and: efs; This double Body, -and' ſeveral 
Iimbs relatit I Mead, might be Nos 
ed à (favour e Pprögnoffiek to the Ri. | 
maintaining theſe variousParts of our St: — " 
der the unten of his Laws's but left the Een 
mould prove otherwiſe, s berter to let it alont, 
For in things alregdy paſth" — Divinat. 
Cicero. de o 4 a#% fun, rum ad conjedluram 
Pivia. te pete d. Fe#8antur,” So fr they ard c by 
em ue. 
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10 peſß, they fhould then by ſome Imerpretation be re- 
call d to Conjecture. As tis ſaid of Epinrenides, that 
he always Propheſied of things paſt. I have lately 
ſeen 2 'Herd/-man in Medoc ot about thirty Years 
of Age, who has no Sign of any Genital Parts; 
he has three Holes by which he inceſſantly voids 
his Water, he is Bearded; has deſire, and covets 
the Society of Women. Thoſe that we call An 
Jer, are not fo to God, who ſees in the Immen- 
fry ot his Work, the infinite Forms that he has 
comprehended therein. And it is to be believed, 

that this Figure which does aftonifh us, has rela- 

tion to ſome other of the ſame kind unknoun to 

Man. From his all Miſdom nothing but good, 
common, and regular proceeds; but we do not 

diſcern the Diſpoſition and Relation. nod we: Cicero. de 
bro wwidet, non mivatur, etiamſi, cur fut neſcir. uod Divin.).z. 
ant n videt, id, fs evenerit, ofttntum eſſe cenſer. 

bat be often ſers l dots not admire, tho he be ipne- 

rant bow it comes to paſs.” But when a thing ? 

be never ſow before, that he looks upon” 4s' A Parteait| 

What falls out contrary to Cuſtom, we ſay is con- 

trary to Nature, but nothing, whatever it be, is 
contrat to her. Let therefore this univerſal and 

natural Reaſon expel the Error and Aſtoniſh- 

ment that Novelty brings along with it. 
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Lutarch is admirable throughout; but eſpeci- 
ally where he judges of human Actions; 
the fine things he ſays, in compariſob of Lev. 
zu and ma, upon the Subject of our _u 
| olly 
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"Folly i in abandoning Children to the Care and 
8 of their Fathers, are very: eaſily 
diſcern'd.:' The of our Ciuil Governments, 4, 
Ariſtotle lays rev, after the manner of the.Cyclops, 
to every one the ordering dering of their Wives and Children, 
2 10 their own fooliſh and indiſcreet Fancy; and 
thbe-Lacedzmonian and Cretenſian are almoſt the 
only Governments 'that bawe committed the Education 
Children to the Laws. And who does not fee 
that in a State all depends upon their Nurture 
and brinꝑing up? And yet they are leſt to the 
Mercy of Parents, let them be as fooliſh and ill 
natur'd as theyiwill, without any manner of 
Diſcretion. moneſt . other things, how 'oft 
have I, as I haye paſt along the Streets, had a 
good mind to make a farce, to revenge the poor 
Boys whom 1 have ſeen flead, knock'd down, 
and miſerably abus'd by ſome Father or Mother 
when in their Fury, and Mad with Rage? You 
ſhall ſee them come out with horns and any 
parkling 1 in _ yds: a N 


— dale 8 — 


Precipites,: ' oy vat jugs abruts, quibus mans 5 
 Subtrabityr, 1 Nu. recedir. 


1 
Mitb burning Fary they are beadlong born 
A, when great Stones are from the Mountains torn, 
By which the Clifts depriw d and leſſen d are, 
| And their fteey fides are naked It, and bare. 


( and according to Hippocrates, the moſt dangerous 
Maladies are they that disfigure the — 
with a roaring and terrible Voice very often 4- 
_ thoſe that are but newly come from 
ſe, and there they are lam d and ſpoil'd with 
Mays, whilſt out Fuftice takes nd * 
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I is a Gift moſt acceptable, when WIE 

bon to thy Country giv'ſt a Citizen, 

Provided thou haſt had the Rnack of it 

' To make bim for bis Countries Service fit, 
Uſeful t affiſs the Earth" in her increaſe, © 

And uſeful in Affairs of War and Peace. 


* 


There is no Paſſion that ſo much tranſports Men 
from their right Judgments, as Anger. No one 
would demurr upon puniſhing , a Judge with 
Death who ſhould, condemn a Criminal upon 
the account of his own Choler ; why then ſhould 
Fathers and Pedants be any more allow'd to whip 
and chaſtiſe Children in their Anger. ?. Tis then 
no longer Correction but Revenge. Chaſtiſement 
is inſtead of Phyſick to Children; and ſhould 


we ſuffer a Phyſician, who ſhould be; animated 


againſt and enrag'd at his Patient? We our ſelves, 
to do well, ſhould never lay a Hand upon our 
Servants whilſt our Anger laſts : whilſt che Pulſe Þ 
beats, and that we feel an Emotion in out ſelves, > 
let us defer the Buſineſs ; things will indeed ap- 
Pear otherwiſe to us when we are Calm and 
Cool. Tis then Paſſion that commands, tis then 
Paſſion that ſpeaks, and not we. Faults ſeen thro 
Paſſion are Magnified, and appear much greater 


to to us than they really are, as Bodies do, being 
been chrough a Bl. 
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ho is hungry uſes Meat, 
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1 ; have no Appetite, neither of Hunger or Thirſt 


to it. And moreover, Chaſtiſements that are 
inflicted with Weight and Diſcretion, are much 
better Receiv d, and with greater Benefit by him 

who Suffers... Otherwiſe he will not think him- 
ſelf juſtly condemn d by a Man tranſported wit! 
Anger and Fury, and will alledge his Maſter's 

| exceſſive Paſſion, his inflam'd Countenance, his 
8 unwonted Oaths, his Emotion and precipitous 
Rafſhaefs, for bis own Juſtification. 
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| Their Faces ſwell, and Veins black with be, 
2 . | ce A en 


Sete wn rg Pe Cai Rabitivs Kevin 
2 r uy ny that moſt prevail 
be Pl (io whom be Dad appeal 4] to deter- 
mine the 4 "in bir Faaour, wa, the Animoſity 
ce. WM Vabemeney that Cæſur bad manifeſted in that 
„„ Semen. Saying is one thing and Doing is an- 
2 other; we a ſtinctly to conſider the Setmon 
and the Preacher. Thoſe Men took a pretty 
'Bufiniefs in hand, who in our Times have at- 
tempted to ſhake che Truth of our Church by 
the Vices of her Miniſters ; ſhe extracts het Te- 
ſtimony Lier dete. Tis 4 tooljjſh way of Argu- 
ng, and that would throw all things into Con- 
faſion. © Man whoſe Manners are Good, ma 
haye faiſc ions, anf 4 wicked Man m⸗ 
eh. Truth, nay, though he believe it not 
Tis doubclefs d fine Harmony when 
e go togethet; and I wil not der 
E that NB, when'the Actions * 
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of reater Authority and Efhieacy, as Endamides , 
hearing, a. Pbiloſapber talk of Military At- n 
fl 4 d — ſaid, hut be that ſpeaks; © © 
them... not to be heliep d, for. his Ears have never. 


been uſed 20 the. Sound of the Trumpet. And Cle 
mens. 


bearing an Oratot declaiming upon Va-- 
hep Ts out 1989, Laughter, at N the 0. 


treat pr the ——9 Q { Deatbza d ler n 
the Haves the felt ; does langui mgly drawl.ic 

t. ſo that du perceive he would make you re- 
— upon 2. ching on whichthg is not reſolr d 
himſelf. He inſpires you not with Courage, for cenſare of 
be. himſelf has none; the other animates and Cicero 
eullames you. I never read, Author, even of c.“ Kae 
1 thoſe who treat of. Vertue, and; of Actions, that 
„ do not curiouſly examine what a kind of Man 
he was himſelf. For the Epbori at Sparta ſceing a 
7 diffolute Fellow. propoſe 77 wholſons Advice to the Peo- 
% commanded bie to 
- virtuous ' Man to tribute ro bimſeh 
| 60577 it. Plutarch s Writings, 4 

ſuffigienuy, ſpeak their. Aurhor; and ſo that 


bold his Peace, and intreated a 
e Invention, 
well under 


1 thiok 1 know him even into his Soul, and yet 
t NN 8 5 we had ſome fuller Account 
n je Life; and r thus far wangzed from my 
y wes upon the e ed auen 
b bara td. At Heli. tor. having left gag +44 
) ing 
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Aud ge oy ben - of 
Platerch bas &'of Anger. 4 Slave bit, 4 
* — 37 ory Fellow, . had tbe Precept: 


b « Slave Philoſo en ringin % Een, or 
of his, 7" + 2 been . by Plutarch rin Zr 
— be r Whipping, urter d ut firſt, that it wa! 
without Cauſe, ani that be bad done nothing to deſerve 
_ r but at let falling in good earneſt” to' Extlain 
ft, and to Rail at bit Maſter, he reproach d bim, 
t'be was no'Philoſopher, as be bad Boafted him 
farts be: that be bod oe heard him ſay it was in- 
dicent to be Angry, nay, bad writ 4 Book to'that pur. 
peſe; and that be caſing bim to be ſo cruelly Beaten 
zs the height | of bir Rage, totally gave the Lye to all 
bis 7 N To which Plutarch calmly and cold- 
4 9. ' How, Ruffian, | (aid he, By what] deft 
udp that To now Angry,” dots Aber my Face, 
2 or my Voice Manifeftation 

2 ? Idi net 5 fs! er hk. Fierte hy 
eee, appentr Troubled,” or that mj Voice * 
Breudful; am I Red, do 1 Foam, does any Word +- 
S 3 br te Repent 7 Do I Start ? Do l 
__ _ "rvemble 5 Fury! Fur 'thoſe I tell thee are the tra 
7 "i And ſo turning to the Fellow 
that was Wilpping him, Ply en thy Work, (aid he, 
whilf rhir Gentleman and I diſpute. This is the 

_ x 
. 0 bras th Wan returning dom 4 Wat 
wherein he had been Captais General, found all 
things in his Houſe in very gteat Diſorder, and 
his Eands quite out of Tillage, through the ill 
N Husbandry of his Receiver, whom having caus d 
= Gor to de calls to nim, Go," laid he, If I were wet is 
be Anger T would found ly Drall your fades. Plato like 
4 . gives Wile being "pighly Ons with one of hi 
m Anger. Slaves, 7220 eSpeulippiis order to Chaſffize bim, er- 


. birnſelf” it, becguſe be*war in * 
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And Carrillus, a Lacedæmonian, to a Helit, who 
carried himſelf ſo inſolently and audaciouſly to- 
wards him; By the Gods, ſaid he, if I was nat 
angry, would immediately cauſe thee t be put to Death, 
Iis a Paſſion that is pleas d with, and flatters 
it ſelf, How oft, being mov'd under a falſe 
Cauſe, if the Perſon off:nding makes a good 
Deience, and preſen's us with ayjuſt Excuſe, 
are we vext at Truth an] Innocence it ſelf ? In 
proof. of which, I remember a marvellous Ex- 
ample of Antiquity. %, otherwiſe a Man of 
very eminent Virtue, being mov'd againſt a Soldier 
of bis, for that returning al-ne from Forage, be 
could give him n Account where be bad left a Compa - 
nion of bis, took it for granted that he bad kill'd bim, 
and preſently condemn'd bim to Death. He was no 
ſocner mounted upon the Gibbet, but behold bis man- 
dring Companion arrives; at which all the Army 
were exceedingly plad, and after many Embraces of 
the two Comrades, the Hangman carried both the one 
and the other into Pilo's Preſence, all the Aſſifants 
believing it would be 4 great Pleaſure even to bim 
bimſelf ; but it prov'd quite contrary, for through 
ſhame and ſpite, his Fury, which was not yet cool, 
redoubled ; and by a Subtlety which bis Paſſion ſudden- 
ly ſuggeſted to him, be made three Criminal for having 
found one Innocent, and caus d them all to be Diſ- 
patrh'd ; The firſt Sold er, becauſe Sentence bad 
faſs'd upon bim: The ſecond, who had loſt his way, 
becauſe be was the Cauſe of bis Companion's Death; 
ind the Hangman, for not having obey'd the Order 
bad been given bim. Such as have had to do with 
teſty and obſtinate Women, may have experi- 
mented into what a Rage it puts them, to op- 
pole Silence and Coldneſs to their Fury, and 
that a Man diſdains to.nouriſh their Anger. The 
Otator Celius was wonderfully Cholerick by 
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©""Nathire, and to one who ſupt in bis Company, 
à Man of a gentle and ſweer Converſation, and 


who; that he might not move him, approv'd and 


conſented to all he ſaid ; he, impatient that his 


Aneid.l7, 


S 


ill Humour ſhould thus ſpend it ſef without ali- 
ment ; For the love of the Gods deny me ſomething, 
ſaid he, that we may be two, Women in like 
manner are only angry, that others may be an- 
gry again, in imitation of the Law of Love. 
Phocion, to one that interrupted his ſpeaking by 
ipjurious and very opprobrious Words, made no 
other return than Silence, and to give him full 
liberty and leiſure to vent his Spleen; which he 
having accordingly done, and the Storm blown 
over, without any mention of this Difturbance, 
he proceeded in his ow rap 6 where he had left 
off before. No anſwer can nettle a Man like 
ſuch a Contempt. Of the moſt cholerick Man 
in Fance, (Anger is always an Imperfection, 
but more excuſable in a Soldier, for in that 
Trade it cannot ſometimes be avoided) I muſt 
needs fay, that he is often the moſt patient Man 
that I know, and the moſt diſcreet in bridling 
his Paſſions ; which riſes in him with fo great 
Violence and Fury, FS ae 


magno veluti cum 7 a ſenore 
. Virgea ſuggeritur coſtis undantis abeni, 
Exaltanſque æſtu latices, furit intus aquai, 


%: 


Nec jam fe capit unda, volat paper ater ad aura 


As when into the boyling Caldron's fide 
A crac Hing flame of Bru(ſh-wood-is app d, 
| The bubbling Liquor there like ſprings are ſeen 
To ſwell, and foam to bigber Tides within, 
| _. f Until 
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? Until it does to overflowing riſe, 
And a fuliginous Vapour upward flies. 


that he muſt of neceſſity cruelly conſtrain him- 
ſelf to Moderate it; and for my part, I know 
no Paſſion which I could with ſo much Violence 
to my ſelf attempt to Cover and Conceal. I 
would not ſet Wiſdom at ſo high a Price; and 
do not ſo much conſider what he does, as how 
much it Coſts him to do no worſe. Another 
boaſted himſelf to me of the Regularity and Sueet- 
neſs of his Manners, which is in truth very Singu- 
lar; to whom I reply'd, That it was indeed ſome- 


thing, eſpecially in Perſons of ſo eminent Quality as 


himſelf, upon whom every one had their Eyes, to pre- 
ſent himſelf oy well-temper'd to the World ; but 
that the principal thing was to make Proviſion for 
within, and for himſelf ; and that it was not, in my 
Opinion, very wel! to order bis Buſineſs inwardly to 
grate bimſelf, which I was afraid he did, in putting 
on and outwardly Mamtaining the viſor and regular 
Appearance, A Man incorporates Anger by con- 
cealing it, as Diogenes told Demoſthenes, who, for 
fear of being ſeen in a Tavern, withdrew him- 
ſelf into it, The more you retire, the farther 
you enter in. I would rather adviſe that a Man 
ſhould give his Servant a box of the Ear a little 


unſeaſonably, than wrack his Fancy to repre- 
ſent this grave and compos'd Countenance ; and 


had rather diſcover my Paſſions than brood over 
them at my own Expence ; they grow leſs in 
2 and manifeſting themſelves ; and tis 
much better their Point ſhould wound others 
without, than be turn d towards our ſelves with- 


in. Omnia vitia in aperto leviora ſunt : & tunc per- Seneca 
nicieſiſima, quum ſimulata ſanitate ſubſidunt. All Epiſt. 57. 


Vices are leſs dangerous when open to be ſeen, and then 
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moſt Pernicious when they lurk under a diſſembled 
Temper. I admoniſh all thoſe who have Autho- 
rity to be angry in my Famiiy, in the firſt place 

to manage their Anger, and not to /aviſh it upon 

every Occafion, for that both leſſens the Value, 

and hinders the Effect. Raſh and cuſtomary cha- 

_— fing runs into Cuſtom,' and renders it ſelf de- 
N  fpis'd ; and that you lay out upon a Servant for 
| a Theft is not felt, becauſe it is the ſame he has 
ſeen you a hundred times employ againſt him for 

having ill waſh'd a Glaſs, or fer a Stool out of 

order. Secondly, that they are not angry to no pur- 

poſe, but make ſure that their Reprehenſion reach 

him at whom they are offended ; for ordinarily 

they rail and baw! before he comes into their 

Preſence, and continue ſcolding an Age after he 

is gone; I 
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1 Et fecum petulans amentia certat: 


And petulant Madneſs with it ſelf contends. 


they attack his Shadow, and puſh the Storm in a ll 11 
place where no one is either chaſtiſed or inte- 21 
reſted, but in the Clamour of their Voice. Tlike- Mt © 
wiſe in Quarrels condemn thoſe who huff and 
vapour without an Enemy: thoſe Rodowmontades 
ate to be reſerv'd to diſcharge upon the offend: 
ing Party. | 
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Eneid. Mugitus velati cum prima in prælia taurus 
lib. 12. Terrificos ciet, atque iraſci in cornua tentat, 
Arboris obnixus trunco, ventoſque laceſſit 


Ickibus, & ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena. 


lit angry Bulls that make the Valleys ring, 
Preſt to the fight, with dreadful bellowing, 


Whetting 
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I bett ing their Horns againſt the ſturdy Oak, 

Who with their kicking Heels the Winds provoke, - 
And toſſing up the Earth, @ Duſt do raiſe 

For furious Preludes to enſuing Frays. 


When I am angry, my Anger is very ſharp, but x, 4u: 
withal very ſhort, and as private as I can ; I rhor's An- 
lole my ſelf indeed in Promptneſs and Violence, ge inge 
but not in Trouble, ſo that I throw out all ſorts — 
of injurious Words at random, and without : 
Choice, and never conſider pertinently to dart 

my Language where I thiok it will deepeſt 
wound, for I commonly make uſe of no other 
Weapon in my Anger than my Tongue. My Ser- 

vants have a better Bargain ot me in great ces | 

ſions than in little, the little ones ſurprize me 2 

and the miſchief on't is, that when you are once 

upon the Precipice, tis no matter who gave you 

the Puſh, for you always go to the Bottom; the 

Fall urges moves and makes haſte of it ſelf. In 

great Occaſions this ſatisfies me, that they are ſo 

juſt every one expects a warrantable Indignati- 

on, and then I glorifie my ſelf in deceiving their 
Expectation; againſt theſe, I fortific and pre- 

pare my ſelf, they diſturb my Head, and threat- 

en to tranſport me very far, ſhould I follow them. 

I can eaſily contain my ſelf from entring into 

one of theſe Paſſions, and am ſtrong _— 

when I expe them, to repel their Violence, be 

the Cauſe never ſo great; but if a Paſſion once 
prepoſſeſs and ſeize 'm2, it carries me away, be 

it never ſo ſmall : which makes me indent with 

thoſe who may Contend with me, when you ſee. 

firſt mov'd, let me alone, right or wrong, II do 

the ſame for you. The Storm is only begot by 
concurrence of Angers, which ealily fpring 

from one another, and are not born together. 
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Let every one have his own way, and we ſhall 
be always at Peace. A profitable Advice, but 
hard to execute. Sometimes alſo it falls out, 
thac I put on a ſeeming Anger, for the better 
governing of my Houſe, without any real E- 
motion. As Age.renders my Humours more 
ſharp, I ſtudy to oppoſe them, and will, if I 
can, order it ſo, that for the Future I may be 
ſo much the leſs peeviſh and hard to pleaſe, as I 
have more excuſe and inclination to be ſo, al- 
tho I have heretofore been reckoned amongſt 
thoſe that have the greateſt Patience, A Word 
to conclude this Chapter. Ariſtotle ſays, That An- 
er ſometimes ſerves for Arms to Virtue and Valour. 
Tis likely it may be ſo, nevertheleſs, they who 
contradict him pleaſantly Anſwer, That tit 4 
Weapon of novel Uſe, for we move all ather Arms, 
this moves us, our Hands guide it not, tis it that 
guides our Hands, it holds us, we hold not it, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Defence of Seneca and Plutarch. 


T H E Familiarity I have had with theſe two 
1 Avthors, and the Aſſiſtance they have lent 
to my Age, and Book, wholly compil'd of what _ 


'T have borrowed from them, obliged me tõ eſ- 
pouſe their Quarrel, and to ſtand up for their 


Honour. As to Seneca, amongſt a Million of 
little Pamphlets that thoſe of the Reformed Reli- 
gion diſperſe Abroad for the defence of their 
Cauſe ; ( and which ſometimes proceed from fo 
good a Hand, that tis pity his Pen is not em- 


yloy'd in a better Subject) I have formerly ſeen 


one, 
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one, that to make up the Parallel he would fain 
find out betwixt the Government of our late poor 
King Charles the Ninth, and that of Nero, com- 
pares the late Cardinal of Lorrain with Seneca, 


their Fortunes to have both of thems been the prime Mi- 


niſters in the Government of their Princes, and their 
Manners, Conditions, and Deportments to have been 
very near alike ; Whrerein, in my Opinion, he 
does the ſaid Cardinal a great Honour; for tho I 
am one of thoſe who have a very great Eſteem 
for his Wit, Eloquence, and Zeal to Religion, and 
the Service of his King, and think it was a hap- 
pineſs in an Age wherein he was ſo zew, ſo 
rare, and alſo fo neceſſary for the Publick, to 
have an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, of ſo high Birth 
and Dignity, and fo ſufficient and capable of his 
Place; yet to confeſs the Truth, I do not think 
his Capacity by many Degrees near to the other, 
nor his Virtue either fo clean, entire, or ſteady, 
as that of Seneca. Now the Book whereof I ſpeak, 
to bring about his Defign, gives a very injurious 
Deſcription of Seneca, having borrowed his Re- 


proaches from Dion the Hiſtorian, whoſe Teſti- _ 


mony I do not at all believe. For beſides this, 
he is inconſiſtent, who after Having call'd Seneca 
one while very Wiſe, and again, a mortal Enemy 
to Nero's Vices, makes him elſewhere Avaricious, 
an Uſurer, Ambitiow, Effeminate, Voluptuous, and 
a falſe Pretender to Philolophy ; his own Virtue 
does appear ſo lively and vigorous in his Writ- 
ings, and his Vindication is fo clear from any ot 
theſe Imputation of Riches, and any extraordina- 
ry expenſive way of living, that I cannot believe 
any Teſtimony to the contrary. And beſides, 
it is much more reaſonable to believe the Reman 
Hiſtorians in ſuch things, than Greeks and Stran- 
gers. Now Tacitw and the reſt ſpeak very ho- 
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novrably both of his Life and Death; and te- 
preſents him to us a very Excellent and Virtu- 


„ : ous Perſon in all things; and I will allege no o- 
. Me. 4 ther Repioach againſt Dions Report but this, 


1222 which I cannot avoid, namely, that he bas ſo 
aA 


ſickly a Judgment in the Roman A ffaits, that he 


| HZ. A. dares to maintain Julia Caſar's Cauſe :gainſt 
BF... 5 Pompey, and that of 2 againſt Cicero. Let 


Bodinus a Us n come to Plutarch 3 ohn Bodin u is a good 


Food Au- Autbor of our Time, anda Writer of much great- 


thor. er Judgment than the rout of Scriblers of his Age, 


Hai, e and that deſerves to be carefully read and conſi- 


der'd. I find him tho a little bold in this Paſ- 

ſage of his bed Hiftory, where he accuſes 

Plutarch not only of Ignorance (wherein I would 

let him alone: For that is above my Reprehen- 

ſion) but that be oft writes things incredible, and 

"abſolutely Fabulous, which are his own Words, It 
he had fimply ſaid, That be had deliver'd things o- 
tberwiſe than they really are, it had been no great 
Reproach ; for what we have not ſeen, we are 

forc'd to receive from other Hands, and take 

upon Truſt ; and I ſee he purpoſely ſometimes 
variouſly relates the ſame Story, as the Judgment 

of the three beſt Captains that ever were, piven 

by Hannibal; tis one way in the Life of Flami- 
vin, and another. in that of Pyrrhus. But to 
charge him with having taken incredible and im- 
poſſible things for current Pay. is to accuſe the 

| moſt judicious Author in the World of want of 
The Bow- Judgment. And this is his Example; as, ſays 
els ofaLa- he,wh:n be relates that a Lacedzmonian Boy ſuf- 
celemont- fed big Bowels to be torn out by a Fox cub, be had 
— e Hole, and kept it ſtill conceaPd under his Coat till be 
by 2 Fox: 79 dead, rather than he would diſcover bit 
cub, 5. I find in the firſt Place this Example ill 
choſen, foraſmuch as it is very hard to limit the 

2: wide h Power 
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Power of the Faculties of the Soul, whereas.we 
have better Authority to limit, and know the 

Force of the bodily Hmbs; and therefore, if I 

had been as he, I ſhould rather have choſen an 

t xample of this ſecond fort; and there are that 

are leſs Credible: And amongit others, that 

which he relates of Pyrrbas, . That all wounded as 

be was, he ſtruck one of his Enemies who was arm'd 

from Head to Foot, ſo great a Blow with his Sword, 

that he cla ve him deun from his Crown to his Seat, 

ſo that the Body was divided into two Parts, In this 
Example I find no great Miracle, nor do not ad- 

mit of the Salvo with which be excuſcs Plutarch, 

to have added this Word ( as *tis ſaid ) to ſuſpend 

our Belief ; for unleſs it be in things received by 
Authority, and the Reverence to Antiquity or 
Religion, he would never have himſelf admitted, 

or enjoyned us things incredible in themſelves to be- 

lieve ; and that this Word (as 'tis ſaid) is not put 

in this Place to that effect, is eaſy. to be ſeen, 
becauſe he elſewhere relates to us, upon this 
Subject, of the Patience of the Lacedæmonian The Pati- 
Children, Examples happening in his Time, ece of tbe 
| more unlikely to prevail upon our Faith ; as — 
| what Cicero has teſtified before him, as having, Childrex. 
as he ſays, been upon the Place: That even to 
| their Times there were Children found, who, in the 

tal of Patience they were put to before the Altar 

Diana, ſuffered themſelves to be there whip'd till the 

Blood ran down all over their Bodies, net only without 

crying out, but without ſo much as a Groan, and ſome 

till they there voluntarily loft their Lives: And that 

which Platar:b allo, amongſt an hundred other 
Wieneſles, relates, That at a Sacrifice, a burning 

Coal being fall'n into the Sleeve of a Lacedzmonian 

Bey, as be was cenſing, he ſuffered bis whole Arm to 
be burn'd, till the Smell of tbe broyling Fleſh was per- 
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ceio'd by the Aſſiſtants. There was nothing, ac- 
cording to their Cuſfom, wherein their Reputati- 
on was more concerned, nor for which they 
£ were to undergo more Blame and Diſgrace, than 
Thievery in being taken in Theft. I am ſo fully ſatisfied 
dien to of the greatneſs of thoſe People's Courage, that 
—. TheSpar- his Story does not only not appear to me, as to. 
ans Banu, incredible; but I do not find it fo much 
as rare and ſtrange. The Spartan Hiſtory is full 
of a thouſand more Cruel and rare Examples ; 
and is indeed all Miracles in Compariſon of this. 
Marcellinus concerning Theft reports, That in bu 
very time there was no ſort of, Torments which could compel 
; mow c the Egyptians, when taken in the Manner, tho 2 
the Egyp- People very much addicted to it, fo much as to tell 
tiens. their Name. A Spaniſh Peaſant, being put to the 
Fortitude Wrack about the Accomplices of the Murder of 
- Ay che Pretor Lucius Piſo, cried out in the height of 
fant, /. the Torment, That bis Friends ſhould not leave them 
| 2 but look on in all Afſnrance, and that no Pain ba 
* HVau ii f Power to force from him one Word of Confeſſen: 
Which was all they could get the firſt Day: 
2 The next Day, as they were leading him a ſe- 
7 cond time to another Tryal, ſtrongly diſengag- 
port WEL ing bimfelf from the Hands of his Guards, he 
„ 4:11) furiouſly run his Head againſt a Wall, and beat 
—— Death of Out his Brains. Epicharis, having tir'd and glut- 
Epiceris, ted the Cruelty of Nero's Yeomen of the Guard, 
and undergone their Fire, their beating, and 
their Engines a whole Day together without one 
Syllable of Confeſſion of her Conſpiracy; being 
the next Day brought again to the Nach, with 
her Limbs almoſt corn to pieces, conveying the 
Lace of her Robe with a running Nooſe over 
one of the Arms of her Chair, and ſuddenly 
flipping her Head into ir, with the Weight: of 
her own Body hang'd her ſelf: Who having the 
Courage 
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Courage to dye aſter that Manner, is not to be 
preſum'd that ſhe purpoſely lent her Life to the 
Tryal of het Fortitude the Day before, to mock 
the Tyrant, and encourage others to the like 
Attempt? And whoever will enquire of our 


 Argoulets of the Experiences they have had in or light- 25 
our Civil. Wars, will find Effects of Patience and beæſe. 


Obſtinacy in this miſerable Age of ours, and a- 
mongſt the ſoft and effeminate Rabble, wor- 
thy to be compar'd with thoſe we have now re- 
lated of the Spartan Virtue. I know there have 
been ſimple Peaſants amongſt us, who have en- 
dur'd the Soles. of their Feet to be broil'd upon a 
Grid-iron, their Fingers-ends to be writhen off 
with the Cock of a Piſtol, and their bloody Eyes 
ſqueez'd out of their Heads by force of a Cord 
twiſted about their Brows, before they would ſo 
much as conſent to Ranſom. I have ſeen one 
left ſtark naked for dead in a Ditch, his Neck 
black and ſwell'd, wich a Halter yet about it, 
with which chey had drag'd him all Night at a 
Horſes Tail, his Body wounded in a hundred 
Places, with Stabs of Daggers had been given 
him, not to kill him, but co put him to Pain, 
and to affright him: Who had endur'd all this, 
and even to being Speechleſs and Inſenſible, re- 
ſalv d, as he himſelf told me, rather to dye a thou- 
ſand Deaths ( as indeed, as to matter of Suffer- 
ing, he had already had) before be would pay a 
Penny ; and yet he was one of the richeſt Hus- 
bandmen of all the S How many have 
been ſeen patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be 
burnt and roaſted for Opinions taken upon Truſt 
from others, and by them not at all underſtood ? 


I-have knowh a hundred and a hundred Women nen 
(for Gaſcony has a certain Prerogative for Obſti- bſtinace. 


nacy) whom you might ſooner have made 
5 eat 
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eat Fire, than forſake an Opinion they had con- 
ceiv'din Anger. They are more exaiperated by 
Blows and Conſtraint. And he that made the 
Story of the Woman, who in defiance of all | 
Correction, Threats and Baſtinadoes, ceas'd not 
to call ber Husband luer Knave ; and that be- | 
ing plung'd over Head and Ears in Water, could 
yet lift her Hands above her Head, and make a 


Sign of cracking Lice, feign'd a Tale, of which in : 
Truth we every Day ſee a manifeſt Image in the ] 
l Obſtinacy of Women. And Obſtinacy is the Si- 
ſter of Conſtaney, at leaſt in Vigour and Stability. 4 
We are not to judge what is poſſible, and what 1 
I is not, according to what is Credible and Incre- ] 
. dible to our Apprehenſion, as I have ſaid elſe- x 
2 where: And it is a great Fault, and yet that j 
moſt Men are guilty of ( which nevertheleſs I x 
do not mention with any Reflection upon Bodi- t 
nw) to make a Difficulty of believing that in an- Fe 
other, which they could not, or would not do 0 
themſelves. Every one thinks that the (ove- c 
reign Stamp of human Nature is imprinted in f 
him, and that from it all others muſt take theit. A 
Rule ; and that all Proceedings which are not ( 
liks his, are feign'd and falſe. Is any thing of ri 
another's Actions or Faculties propos'd to him? Fo 
The firſt thing he calls to the Conſultation. of ft 
his Judgment is his own Example ; and as Mat- ir 
ters goe with him, ſo they muſt of Neceflity do re 
with all the World beſides, O dangerous and le 
intolerable Folly ! For my part I conſider ſome P, 
Men as infinitely beyond me, eſpecially amongſt al 
the Antients ; and yet, tho I clearly diſcern my MW he 
Inability to come near them by a thouſand Pa- Si 
ces, I do not forbear to keep them in ſight, and ar 


1 do judge of what does Elevate them fo, of which V. 
Is alſo perceive ſome Seeds of my ſelf; as oy | 
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do of the extream Meanneſs of ſome other Minds 
which I neither am aſtoniſh'd at, nor yet do miſ- 
believe. I very well perceive the Taras thoſe 
great Souls take to raiſe themſelves to ſuch a 
pitch, and admire their Grandeur ; and thoſe 
Flights that I think the braveſt, I could be glad 
to imitate, where, tho I want Wing, yet my 
Judgment goes along with them. 

The other Example he introduces of thin 
incredible, and wholly tabulous, deliver'd by 
Plutarch, is, That Ageſilaus was fin'd by the Epho- 
ri for having wholly engroſs'd the Hearts and Afﬀe- 
tions of the Citizens to him/elf alone. And herein 
I do not ſee what ſign of Falſity is to be found : 
But ſo it is, that Plutarch ſpeaks of things that 
muſt needs be better known to him than to us; 
and it was no new thing in Greece to ſee Men 
puniſh'd and exil'd for this very thing of being 
too acceptable to the People, witneſs the Oftra- 
ciſm and Petaliſm. There is yet in this Place an- 
other Accuſation laid againſt Plutarch, which I 
cannot well digeſt ; where he ſays, That be bas 
fincerely coupled the Romans, and the Greeks a- 
wong ſt themſelves : But nt the Romans with the 
Greeks, witneſs, ſays he, Demoſthenes and Cice- 
ro, Cato and Ariſtides, Sylla and Lyſander, Mar- 
cellus and Pelopidas, and Pompey and Ageſilaus ; 
ſuppoſing that he has favour'd the Greek: in giv- 
ing them ſo unequal Companions, which is 
really to attack what in Plutarch is moſt Excel- 
lent, and moſt to be commended. For in his 
Parallel (which is the moſt admirable Part of 
all his Works, and with which, in my Opinion 
be is himſelf the moſt pleas'd ) the Fidelity and 
Sincerity of his Judgments equal their Deptt 
and Weight. He is a Philoſopher that teaches us 
Virtue, Let us ſee whether we cannot * 

im 


Agehlaus 
mulcted 
by the E- 
phori for 
infinuat- 
ing him. 
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him from this Repr ach of Falſity and Prevari- 
cation. All that I can imagine could give oc- 
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od 
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cafion to this Cenſure, is, the great and ſhining 


Luſtte of the Rowan Names which we have ſtil! 


before us ; it does not ſeem likely to us that 
Demoſthenes could rival the Glory of a Conſal, 
Procon/ul, and Queſtor of that great Republick : 


But if a Man conſider the Truth of the thing, 


and the Men in themſelves, which is Plutarch's 
chieteſt Aim, and more to balance their Man- 
ners, their Natures, and Parts, than their For- 


; * tunes; I think contrary to Bodinau, that Cicero, 


4 


and the elder Cato come very far ſhort of the 
Men with whom they are compar'd. I fhould 


ſooner for his Purpoſe have choſen the Exam- 


18 of the younger Cato compar d with Pbocian, 


rin this couple there would have been a more 
likely diſparity to the Romans Advantage. As 


to Marcella, Sylls, and Pompey, I very well dil- 


cern that their Exploits of War ate greater and 
ate full of Pomp and Glory than thoſe of the 
rreeks, which Plutarch compares with them: 
But the braveſt and moſt virtuous Actions, no 
more in War than elſewhere, are not always 
the-moſt Renown'd. I often ſee the Names of 
Captains obſcur'd by the Splendor of other 
Names of leſs deſert ; witneſs Labienws, Yentidi- 
ws, Telefinws, and ſeveral others. And to take it 
by that, were I ro complain on the behalf of the 
Greeks, could I not ſay, that Camillas was much 


Jefs compatable to Themiſtocles , the Gracchi to A- 


4, 
Folly to judge of things that have ſo many Aſ- 
pects at one View, When Plutarch compares 
them, he does not for all that make them equal. 
Who could more learnedly and ſincerely have 


and Cleopes and Numa to Lycurgus ? But tis 


mark d their Diſtinction? Does he. parallel the 


Victories, 
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Victories, Feats of Arms, the force of their Ar- 
mies conducted by Pompey, and his Triumphs, 
with thoſe of Ageſilaus ? I do not believe, ſays he, 
that Nenophon himſelf, if he were now living, tho 
he was allowed to write whatever pleaſed bim to the 
Advantage of Ageſilaus, would dare to bring them 
into Compariſon. Does he ſpeak of parallelling 
Lyſander to Sylla ? There is, lays he, no Compari- 
ſon, either in the number of Victories, or in the ba- 
zard of Naval Engagements, &c, This is not to 
derogate' from the Roman,; for having only 
ſimply nam'd them with the Greeks, he can have 
done them no Injury, what diſparity ſoever 
there may be betwixt them : -And Plutarch does 
not entirely oppoſe them to one another, there 
is no Preference in general, he only compares 
the Pieces and Circumſtances one after another, 
and gives of every one a particular and ſeparate 
Judgment ; wherefore, if any one would con- 


| vince him of Partiality, he ought to pick out 


ſome one of thoſe particular Judgments, or ſay 

in general that he was miſtaken in comparing 

ſuch a Greek to ſuch a Roman, when there were 

rs more fit and better reſembling to parallel 
im to. | 
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Hiloſophy thinks ſhe has not Ill employ'd her 
Talent, when ſhe has given the Sovereign- 
ty of the Soul, and the Authority of reſtraining 
our Appetites to Reaſon. Amongſt which, they 
who judge that there is none more violent than 
thoſs which ſpring from Love, have this Opi- 
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won alſo, tht they ſeize both of Bocy and Saw, 


| and poſſeſs the whole Man ; ſo that even Health it 


ſelf depends upon them, and Medicine is fome- 
times conſtrained to pimp for them. But a Man 
might on the contrary alſo ſay, that the. mix- 
ture of the Body, brings an Abatement and 
Weakning ; for ſuch Deſires are ſubjed to Satie- 
ty, and capable.of material Remedies, Many be- 
ing determined to rid their Soul from the con- 
tinual Alatms of this Appetite, have made uſe 
of Inciſion and Amputation of the rebelling Mem- 


bers. Others have ſubdued their Force and Ar- 
dour, by the frequent application of cold things, 


as Snow, and Vinegar. The Sack cloths of our 
Anceſtors were for this Purpoſe, which is a 
Cloth woven of Horſes Hair, of which ſome of 
them made Shirts, and others Girdles to torture 
and corre their .Reins. A Prince not long ago 
told me, rhat.in bis Youth, 


Father's Hair Shirt, which was fill kept in the Houſe ; 
but how great ſoever his Devotion was, he had 
not patience to wear it till Naht, and was ſick a 
long time after, adding withal, tbat he did not 
think there could be any youthful Heat ſo fierce that the 
wſe of this Receipt nd, not Mortifie, and yet per- 
haps he never eſſay d the moſt Violent; tor Ex- 
rience ſhews us, that ſuch Emotions are often 
een under rude and floyvenly Clothes, and that a 
air Shirt does not always render thoſe Chaſte 
that wear it.  Xenocrates proceeded. with greater 
Severity.in this Affair, for his Diſciples, to make 
trial of his Continency, having ſlipt Lais, that 


beautiful and famous Courtezan into his Bed quite 
naked, excepting the arms of her Beauty, and 


her wanton Allurements her Philters, ane 


| in upon 4 ſolemn Feſtiual in 
the Court of King Francis the Firſt, where every-Bo- 
dy was very finely. Dreſs d, he would needs put om bis 
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that in the deſpite of his Reaſon and philoſophi- 
cal Rules, his unruly Fleſh began to mutiny, he 
caus'd thoſe Members of his to be burn'd that 
he found conſenting to this Rebellion. Where- 
as the Paſſions which wholly reſide in the Soul, 
as Ambition, Avarice, and the reſt, find the 
Reaſon much more to do, becauſe it cannot there 
be reliev'd but by its own Means ; neither are 
thoſe Appetites capable of Satiety, but grow 
ſharper, and increaſe by Fruition. The ſole Ex- 
ample of Julim Ceſar may ſuffice to demonſtrate 
to us the diſparity of choſe Appetites ; for ne- 
ver was Man more addicted to amorous Delights | 
than he : Of which, the delicate Care he had of 
his Perſon, to that degree of Effeminacy, as to 
ſerve himſelf wich the moſt laſcivious Means to 
that end, as to have the Hairs of his Body twitch'd 
off by-places, and farded all over with Perfumes 
with the extreameſt Curioſity, is one Teſtimony ; 
and he was a Beautiful Perſon in himſelf, of a 
fair Complexion, Tall and Spritely, full Fac'd, 
with quick hazel Eyes, if we may believe Sze« 
tonius ; for the Statues that we ſee at Rome do not —— 
in all points anſwer this Deſcription. Beſides 
his Wives, which he four times changed, with- 
out reckoning the Amours of his Childhood with 
Nicomedes King of Birhynia ; he had the Maiden- 
head of the Renowned Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt; witneſs the little Cæſario that he had 
by her. He alſo made Love to Eunoe, Queen o 
Mauritania, and at Rome, to Poſbumia, the Wife 
of Servius Mlpitiaus, to Lollia, . the Wife of Gabi- 
nia, to Tortulla, the Wife of Craſſus, and even 
to Mutia, Wife to the Great Pompey : which was 
the Reaſon the Roman Hiſtotians ſay, that ſhe 
was  repudiated by her Husband, which Plutarch 
gente ſſes i be more than he knew, And the 
; 24 Eurioty 
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Curios, both Father and Son, afterwards re- 
proach'd Pompey, when he married Cæſars 
Daughter, that be bad made himſelf Son-in-law to 
4 Man who had made him a Cuckold, and one that he 
himſelf was wont to call Ægyſtus. Beſides all theſe, 
he entertain d Servilia, Cato's Siſter, and Mother 


to Marcus Brutus, from whence every one be- . 


lieves the great Affection he had to Brutas did 
proceed, by reaſon that he was born in a time 
- when ic was likely it might be his. So that I have 
— Reaſon, methinks, to take him for a Man ex- 
treamly given to this Debauch, and of a very 
Cæſar ve- amorous Conſtitution. But the other Paſſion 
_ of Ambition, with which he was was exceeding- 
iy iafected, ariſing in him to contend with the 
ormer, it was ſoon compell'd to give way. And 
here calling to mind Mabomet, who won Con- 
fantinople, and totally exterminated the Grecian 
ame ; I do not know where theſe two Paſſi- 
ons were ſo evenly Balancd, equally an inde- 
fatigable Lecher and Soldier, but where they 
both meet in his Life, and juſtle one another, 
the quarcelling Ardour always gets the better of 
the amorous Paſſion. And this, though it was 
out of irs natural Seaſon, never regained an ab- 
ſolute Sovereignty over the other, till he was 
arrriv'd at an extream old Age, and unable to 
undergo the Fatigues of War, What is related 
| for a contrary Example, of Ladiſſaus King of 
Naples, is very Remarkable ; that being a great 
Captain, Valiant, and Ambitious, he propos d 
to bimſelf for the principal end of H Ambition, 
the execution of his Pleaſure, and the enjoy» 
ment of ſome rare and excellent Beauty. His 
Deachfeal'd up all the reſt : for having by a cloſe 
and tedious Siege reduc'd the City ot Florence to 
ſo great Diſtreſs, that the Inhabitants nn, 
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pelld to Capitulate about Surrender; he was con- 
tent to let them alone, provided they would de- 


liver up to him a beautiful Maid he had heard of 


in their City. They were forc'd to yield to it, 
and by a private Injury to divert the publick 
Ruin. She was the Daughter of a famous Phy- 
ſician of his time, who finding himſelf involv'd 
in ſo foul a Neceflity, refoly'd upon a high At- 
tempt ; for as every one was laying to a hand 
to trick up his Daughter,and to adorn her with 
Ornaments and Jewels, to render her more Agree- 
able to this new Lover, he alſo gave her a Hand- 
kerchief moſt richly Wrought, and of an exqui- 
ſite Perfume, ( an Implement they never go 
without in thoſe Parts) which ſhe was to make 
uſe of at their firſt Approaches. This Handker- 
chief, empoiſoned with his chiefeſt Art, coming 
to be rub'd between the chaf'd Fleſh and open 
Pores, both of the one and the other, fo ſudden- 
ly infusd the Poyſon, that immediately convert- 
ing their warm into a cold Sweat, they prefently 
died in one anothers Arms. But I return to Cæ- 
ſar. His Pleaſures never made him ſteal one mi- 
nute of an Hour, nor ſtep one ſtep aſide from Oc- 
caſions that might any way conduce to his Ad- 
vancement. That Paſſion was ſo Sovereign in 
him over all the reſt, and ſo abſolute Authori- 
ty poſſeſt his Soul, that it guided him at Plea- 
ure. In earneſt, it troubles me when ( asto 
every thing elſe) I conſider the Greatneſs of this 
Man, and the wonderful Parts wherewith he 


was endued, learn'd to that degree in all ſorty of ©; 
Knowledge, that there is hardly any one Sei- 


ence of which he has not written: He was'fo 
great an Orator, that many have preferr'd his 
Eloquence to that of Cicero ; and he, I conceive, 
did not chink . himſelf inferiouc to him in that 
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Particular: for his two Anti- Catos were chiefly 
writ to coanterbalance the Elocution that C;- 
cero had expended in his Cato. As to the reſt, 
was ever Soul ſo vigilant, ſo active, and ſo pa- 
tient of Labour as his? and doubtleſs it was em- 
belifh'd: with many rare Seeds of Virtue, I mean 
Innate, and Natural, and not put on. He was 
ſingularly. Sober, ſo far trom being delicate in 
his Diet, that Opius. relates, how that, Having one 
day at Table Phyſical, inſtead of common Oyl, in ſome 


es S334 
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Words come into our Mouths, tho nothing due 
do choſe we are offended at, To, which may be 
added that the Vice which Cato caſt in bis 
diſ is wonderfully near a · kin to that wherein he 
Bacchus. had trap d Cæſar; for Bacchus and Venus, 5580 

78435240 2 in 
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ing to the Proverb, do very willingly agree; but > 

} with me Venus is moſt ſpritely when I am moſt 7 ö 
ſober. The Examples of his Sweetneſs and Cle- Call . } 

mency to thoſe by whom he had been offended Clemency | 

ate Infinite ; I mean, , beſides thoſe he gave du- 19994 5% 


C ring the time of the Civil Wars, which, as plain- Enemies. 
in ly enough appears by his Writings, he practiſed 


to Cajole his Enemies, and to make them leſs 
afraid of his future Dominion and Victory. But 
I muſt alſo ſay, that it theſe Examples are not 
ſufficient Proofs of his natural Sweetneſs, they 
oy at leaſt manifeſt a marvellous Confidence and 
Grandeur of Courage in this Perſon. He has 
often been known to diſmiſs whole Armies, after 
51 having overcome them, to his Enemies, with- 
out Ranſom, or deigning ſo much as to bind 
them by Oath, if not to tavour him, at leaſt no 
* more to beat Arms againſt him. He has three 
hi or tour times taken ſome of Pompey's Captains 
Priſoners, and as oft ſet them at Liberty. Pompey 
declar'd all thoſe to be his Enemies who did not 
follow him to theWar,and he proclaim'd all thoſe 
bis to be his Friends, who fat ſtill and did not actu- 
ally take Arms againſt him. To ſuch Captains 


* of his as run away from him to go over to the 
to other ſide, he ſent moreover their Arms, Hor- 
ck ſes, and Equipage. The Cities he had taken by 
aj force, he lefc at full liberty to take which ſide 
un they pleas'd, impoſing no other Garriſon» upon 


ten them but the Memory of his Sweetneſs and Cle- 
ous mency. He gave ſtrict and expreſs Charge the 
jue ! day of his great Battel of Pharſalia, that without 
de! the utmoſt Neceſſity no one ſhould lay a hand 
b upon the Citixens of Rome, Theſe, in my Opi- 
bel nion, were very hazardous Proceedings, and tis 
ud: 22 wonder if thoſe in our Civil Mar, who, like 
ing him, fight againſt the ancient eſtate of their 
a Qq 3 Country, 


* 
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Country, do not follow his Example; they are 
extraordinary Means, and that = appertain to 
Cæſar's Fortune, and to his admirable Fore-ſight 
in the Conduct of Aﬀairs. When I conſider the 

A 1 -incomparable Grandeur of his Soul, I excuſe 

Victory that it could not diſengage it ſelf from 
him, even in ſo unjuſt and ſo wicked a Cauſe. 

; To return to his Clemency ; we have many 
natural Examples in the time of his Govern- 
ment; when all things being reduc'd to his Pow- 
er, he had no more need to diſſemble. Caius 
Memmins had writ very ſevere Orations againſt 
him, which he had as ſharply anſwer'd : Yet 
did not ſoon after forbear to uſe his Intereſt to 
make him Conſul. Cains Calvus, who had com- 
pos'd feveral injurious Epigrams againſt him, 
having employ' d many of his Friends to medi- 
ate a Reconciliation with him, Ceſar volunta- 
rily perſuaded himſelf to write firſt to him. And 
our good Catullu, who had ſo rudely ruffled him 
under the Name of Mamurra, coming to make 
his Excuſes to him, he made him the ſame Day 
fit at his Table. Having Intelligence of ſome 
who ſpoke Ill of him, he did no more, but on. 
ly in a publick Oration declare that he had No. 
tice of it. He alſo leſs fear d his Enemies than 
he hated them. Some Conſpiracies and Cabals 
that were made againſt his Life, being diſco- 
ver'd to him, he ſatisfied himſelf in publiſhing 
by Proclamation that they were known to him, 
without further mh the Conſpirators. 

As to the Reſpect he had to his Friends; Cai- 
ns Oppius, being with him upon a Journey, and 
finding himſelf Nl, be left bim the only Lodging be 

| bad for bimſ*lf, and lay all Night upon tbe hard 
"Gronnd in the open Air. As to what concerns his 
Juſtice ; he put a beloved Servant of bis to r for 
. | ing 


—— 
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| lying with a noble Roman's Wife, tho there was no 

| Complaint made. Never had Man more Modera- 

tion in his Victory, nor more Reſolution in his 

adverſe Fortune. But all theſe good Inclinati- 

ons were ſtifled and ſpoil'd by his furious Ambiti- Ambition 

on, by which he ſuffer'd himſelf to be tranſport. the only 
ed and miſled, that a Man may eaſily Main- — 

7 tain, that that Paſſion guided the Rudder of all Actions. 

8 his Actions, Of a liberal Man, it made him a 

x blick Thief to ſupply his Bounty and Pro- 

s uſion, and made him utter this Vile and unjuſt 

t ſaying, That if the moſt wicked and profligate Per- 

t 

d 


ſons in the World had been faithful in ſerving him to- 
wards his Advancement, be would cheriſh and pre- 
fer them to the utmoſt of hu Power, as much as the 
beſt of Men: It incoxicated him with fo exceſ- 
b ſive a Vanity, as to dare to Boaſt in the Pre- 

ſence of his Fellow Citizens, That be bad made 


* 
d the great Common · Mealtb of Rome a Name with- 
n out Form, aud without Body; and to ſay, that his 
e Anſwer for the future ſhould ftand for Laws, and al- 
y ſo to receive the Body of the Senate coming | 
e towards him fitting ; to ſuffer himſelf to be a- | 
. dor'd, and to have Divine Honours paid to him 
F in his own Preſence. To conclude, this ſole 
n Vice, in my Opinion, ſpoi!'d in him the moſt 
Is rich and beautiful Nature that ever was, and has 
ho render'd his Name abominable to all good Men, 
g in that he would erect his Glory upon the Ruins 
, of his Country, and the Subverſion of the great- 
eſt and moſt flouriſhing Republick the World 
i- ſhall ever ſee. 1 
d There might on the contrary many Examples 
be be produc'd of great Men whom Pleaſures have 
rd made to neglect the Conduct of their Affairs, as 
is Mark Antbony and others; but where Love and 
or Ambition ſhould be in equal Balance, and come 
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to juſtle with equal Forces, I make no doubt but 
the laſt would win the Prize. = 1 

But to return to my Subject; Tis much to 
bridle our Appetites by the Diſcourſe of Reaſon, 
or by Violence to contain our Members within 
their Duty: But to laſh our ſelves from our 
Neighbours Intereſt, and not only to diveſt our 
ſelves of the charming Paſſion that tickles us, 


with the Pleaſure we feel of being agreeable to 


others, and courted and beloved of every one; 


but alſo to conceive a Hatred againſt the Gra- 
ces that produce that Effect, and to condemn 
our Beauty becauſe it enflames others; of this J 
confeſs I have met with few Examples: This in- 
dged is one; Spurina, a young Man of Tuſcany, 


Qualit gemma micai fulvum que dividet aurum, 
Aut collo decus, aut capiti, vel quale per artem 
Incluſum buxo, aut Ericia Terebintbo, 

Lucet ebur. | 


As a Gem ſbines in yellow Gold enc bac d, 
On Neck, or Head, for Decoration placd ; 
Or as by Art Iv ry does Luſtre get 

In the Erician Terebinthus fe. 


being endow'd with a ſingular Beauty, and ſo exctſ 


ſive, that the cbaſteſt Eyes could not chaſtly behold its 


| Raies.; not contenting himſelf with leaving ſo much 


Flame and Fever as every where kindled, with- 


aut Relief, enter d into a furious Spite againſt bimſelf, 


and thoſe great Endowments Nature had ſo 2 
conferr'd upon him; as if a Man were Reſponſible t0 
bimſelf for the Faulrs of others ; And pur 15 ſlaſh's 


and diiſgur d, with many Wounds and Scars, the per- 


fect Symmetry and Proportion that Nature had ſo cus 
riouſly imprinted in his Face. To give my free O- 
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pinion, I more admire than honour ſuch ARi- 
ons. Such Exceſſes are Enemies to my Rules. 
The Deſign was Conſcientious and Good, but 
certainly a little defective in Prudence. What 
if bis Deformity ſerv'd afterwards to make others 
| guilty of the Sin of Hatred, or Contempt, or of 
Envy, at the Glory of ſo commendable an Acti- 
; oh, or of Calumny, interpreting this Humour a 
) mad Ambition! Is there any Form from whence . 
; Vice cannot, if it will, extract Occaſion to exer- 
s ciſe it ſelf one way or another? It had been 
n more Juſt, and alſo more Noble, to have made 
1 of theſe. Gifts of God a Subject of regular and 
1 exemplary Virtue. They who retire themſelves 
J, from the common Offices, from that infinite 
number of Vice, and manifeſt Rules that fetter 
a Man of exact Honeſty in the Civil Life, are 
in my Opinion very Diſcreet, what peculiar 
ſharpneſs of Conſtraint ſoever they tmpoſe upon 
themſelves in ſo doing. *Tis in ſome ſort a 
kind of dying to avoid the Pain of living well: 
They may have no other Reward, but the Re- 
ward of the Difficulty I fancy they can never 
have, nor that in Uneaſineſs there can be any 
thing beyond keeping himſelf upright in the 
Waves of the World, truly and exactly perform- 
ing all Parts of his Duty. Tis peradventute 
more eaſie to live clean from the whole Sex, 
than to maintain a Man's ſelf exactly in all Points 
in the Society of a Wife. And a Man may more 
incuriouſly flip into Want than Abundance duly 
diſpens d. Cuſtom, carried on according to 
Reaſon, has in it more of Sharpneſs than Abſti- 
aſks nence. Moderation is a Virtue that has more 
per- Work than Sufferance. The well-living- of Sei- 
cu: dio has a thouſand Faſhions, that of Diogenes but 


eO-W one. This as much Exgels the ordinary Lives in 
ion, | | Inno- 
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Innocency, as the moſt Accompliſh'd excel 
them in Utility and Force. 


CHA P. XXXIV. 


Obſervation of the Means to carry on 4 War 
according to Julius Cæſar. 


8 he ſaid of many great Leaders, That they have 
bad certain Books in particular Efteem, as A- 
lexander the Great, Homer; Scipio Africaum, Xe- 
nophon ; Marcus Brutus, Polybins ; Charles the Fifth, 
Philip de Comines ; and 'tis faid, That in our 
Times Machiavel is elſewhere in Repute ; but the 
late Mereſchal Stroſſ), who took Cæſar for his 
Man, doubtleſs made the beſt Choice, being that 
that Book in Truth ought to be the Breviary of 
every great Soldier, as being the true and moſt 
excellent Pattern of all Military Art. And 
moreover, God knows with what Grace and 
Beauty he has embelliſh'd that rich Matter, with 
fo pure, delicate, and perfect Expreſſion, that, 
in my Opinion, there are no Writings in the 
World comparable to his, as to that. I will ſet 
down ſome rare and peculiar Paſſages of his 
Wars that remain in my Memory. 

_ His Army, being in fome Confternation up- 
on the Rumour that was ſpread of the great For- 
ces that King Fuba was leading againſt him; in- 
ſtead of abating the Apprehenſion which his Sol- 
diers had conceiv'd at the News, and of leſſen- 
ingthe Forces of the Enemy, having call'd them 
all together to encourage and re-afſure them, he 
took a quite contrary way to what we are us'd | 


to do, for he told them that they needed no more to 
n trouble 
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trouble themſelves with enquiring after the Enemy s 
Forces, for that he was certainly inform'd thereof, 
and then told them of a Number much ſurpaſſing 
the Truth and Report that was rumour'd in his 
Army; following the Advice of Cyrus in Xeno- 
phon ; foraſmuch as the Impoſture is not of ſo 
great Importance to find an Enemy weaker than 
we expected, than to find him really ſtrong, af- 
ter having been made to believe that he was 
weak, It was always his Uſe to accuſtom his Le Obedi- 
e Soldiers ſimply to Obey, without taking upon 2 


1 them to Controul, or ſo much as to ſpeak rms 
- their Captain's Deſigns ; which he never com- 
R municated to them but upon the Point of Exe- 
a cution, and took a Delight, if they diſcover'd 
e any thing of what he intended, immediately to 
is change his Orders to deceive them; and to that 
at Purpoſe would often, when he had aſſign'd his 
of Quarters in a Place, paſs forward and lengthen 


| his Days March, eſpecially if it was foul Wea- 
1d ther. The Swiſe, in the beginning of his Wars 


1d in Gaul, having ſent to him to demand a free Paſſage | 
th over the Roman Territories; tho reſolv'd to hin- | 
t, der them by Force, he nevertheleſs ſpoke kind- 
he ly tothe Meſſengers, and took ſome reſpite to 
ſet return an Anſwer, to make uſe of that time for 


his recalling his Army together. Theſe filly Peo- 
ple did not know how good a Husband he was 

p- of his Time: For he does often repeat, That it 
or- is the beſt Part of a Captain to know how to make uſe 
in- #7 Occafions, and his Diligence in his Exploits are 
ol- in truth unheard of and incredible. If he was not 
2n- MW very Conſcientious in taking Advantage of an 
em Enemy under colour of a Treaty of Agreement, 
he W he was as little in this, that he requir'd no other 
d WM Virtue in a Soldier, but Valour only, and ſel- 
e dom puniſh'd any other Faults but Mutiny and 
34 Diſobedience; 
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Diſobedience. He would oft after his Victories 
turn them looſe to all ſores of Licence, dipenſing 
with them, for ſome time, from the Rules of Mili- 
tary Diſcipline, ſaying withal, That he had Soldiers 
well train d up, that powder d and perfum'd, they 
world rum furiouſly to the Fight, In truth, he lov'd 
to have them richly arm'd, and made them wear 
engraved, gilded, and damask'd Arms, to the 
End that the Care of faving their Arms might 


engage them to a more obſtinate Defence. 


Lucan.l.s. 


Place where he ſpeaks o 


Speaking to them, he call'd them by the Name 


of Fellow-Soldiers, which we yet uſe ; which his 
Succeſſor Auguſtus reform'd, ſuppoſing he had 
only done it upon Neceſſity, and to cajole thoſe 
who only follow'd him as Volunteers ; 


ws — Rheni mibi Cæſar in undis, 
Dux erat, hic ſocius, facinus quos inquinat æquat. 


Great Cæſar, 2ho my Gen ral did appear 

Upon the Banks of Rhine, 's my Fellow bere ; 
For wickedneſs, where it once hold does take, 
All Men whom it defiles does equal make. 


but that this Carriage was too mean and low 
for the Dignity of an Emperor and General of 
an Army ; and therefore brought up the Cu- 
ſtom of calling them Soldiers only. With this 
Courteſy Ceſar mixt great Severity to keep them 
in Awe. The ninth Legion having mutiny'd near 
to Placentia, he ignominiouſly caſheer'd them, 
tho Pompey was then yet on Foot, and receiv 
them not again to Grace till after many Suppli- 
cations. He quieted them more by Authority 
and Boldneſs than by gentle ways. In that 
| f his Paſſage over the 

Rhine towards Germany, he ſays; That thinking it 
See unworthy 


. 
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unworthy of the Honour of Roman People to waft o- 

ver his Army in Veſſels, he built a Bridge that they 

might paſs over dry Foot. There it was that he Exbortati- 
built that wonderful Bridge, of which he gives 9s — 4 
ſo particular Deſciiption : For he no wheie fo — — 
willingly inſiſts upon his own Actions, as in re- ze! of great 
preſenting to us the ſubtilty of his Inventions in Impor- 
ſuch kind of things. I have alſo obſerv'd this, .. 
that he ſet a great Value upon his Exhortations 

to the Soldiers before the Fight ; for where he 
ſhould ſhew that he was either ſurpriz'd, or re- 

duc'd to a Neceſſity of Fighting, he always 

brings in this, That he bad wot ſo much as Leiſure to 
Harangue his Army. Before that great Battel 

with thoſe of Tournay, Ceſar, ſays he, having 

given Order for every thing elſe, preſently ran where 

Fortune carried him to encourage bis People, and 

meeting with the tenth Legion, had no more time to 

ſay any thing to them but this, That they ſhould remem- 

ber their wonted Valour, not be aſtoniſh'd, but brave= 

hy ſuſtain the Enemies encounter; and being the E- 

nemy was already. approach'd within a Darts 

caſt, he gave the ſignal of Battel,; and going 
ſuddenly thence elſewhere to encourage o- 

thers, he found that they were already engag'd. 


W His Tongue has indeed done him notable Ser- 

}f vice upon ſeveral” Occaſions, and his Military 
1 Eloquence was in his on time fo highly repun? 

is ted, that many of his Army writ down his Ha- 

m rangnes as he ſpoke them, by which Means there 

Ar were Volumes of them collected that continued 

m, a long time after him. He had fo. particular a 

d Grace in ſpeaking, that they who were particu- 

li- larly acquainted with him, and Auguſtus, amongſt k 
ty others, hearing thoſe, Orations read, could di- 


nat flinguiſh. even to the, Phraſes and Words that 
the W Were none of his. The firſt time that he went 
+, 4k " out 
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out of Rome with any publick Command, he 
" /arriv'd in eight days at the River Rhine, having 
with him in his Coach a Secretary or two be- 
fore him who were continually writing, and 
him that carried his Sword behind him. And 
certainly, though a Man did nothing but intend 
8 his way, he could hardly have perform'd that 
Czſar's Journey ſo ſoon. With which Promptneſs having 
moe been every where Victorious in Gaul, he left it, 
pedizions, and following Pompey to Brundufium, in eighteen 
days time he ſubdued all Tah, return'd from 
Brundufium to Rome, and from Rome went into 
the very heart of Spain, where he underwent ex- 
tream Difficulties in the War againſt Afranias 
and Petreius, and in the long Siege of Marcelles ; 
from thence he return'd into Macedonia, beat the 
Roman Army at Pharſalia : paſſed from thence in 
purſuic of Pompey into Egypt, which he alſo fub- 
du'd ; from AÆgypt he went into Syria, and the 
Territories of Pontus, where he fought Pharna- 
ces» from thence into Africk, where he defeated 
Scipio and Fuba; again returned through 145 
into Spain, where he defeated Pompey's Sons. 


Serre => =o -» =, tm mm =. &a 


Lucan, Ocior & cali flammis, & tigride feta. 
lid. 5. Ac veluti montis ſaxum de wertice preceps 
Cum ruit avulſum vento, ſeu turbidus imber 
8 Proluit, ant annis ſolvit ſublapſa wetuſtas, | 
_ Pertur in a bruptum mag no mont improbus actu, 
Exultatque ſolo, ſilvas, armenta, viroſque, 
Involuens ſecum. =. 0 


Swifter than Lightning, or the furious courſe” 
Of the fell Tigreſs when ſhe is a Nurſe ; P 
And as a Stone, torn from the Mountains crown f 
By ſome rough Wind, thence tumbles * "_y 
| et ner | 
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Whether waſh d off by Torrents of a ſhower, 

Or loos'd by Age's all ſubduing Power, ö 

The pond raus Maſs falls with @ mighty force, 

And prazing here and there, does in its courſe 
Sweep all before it, Men, and Flocks, and Drewes, 
And levels with the Earth oppoſing Groves. 


Speaking of the Siege of Avaricum, he ſays, that 
it was his Cuſtom to be night and day with the Pio- 
mers, In all Enterprizes of Conſequence he 
ſtill diſcover'd in Perſon, and never brought his 
Army into Quarters till he had firſt view'd the 
Place. And if we may believe Suetonius, when 
he refolv'd to paſs over into England, he was the 
firſs Man that ſounded the Paſſage. He was wont 
to ſay, that be more walud a Victory obtain d by 
Counſel than Force. And in the War againſt Pe- 
treius and Afranius, Fortune preſenting him with 
an occaſion of manifeſt Advantage, he declin'd 
it, ſaying, that he hop'd with a little more time and 
leſs hazard to overthrow his Enemies, He there al- 
ſo playd a notable Part, in commanding his 
whole Army to pafs the River by Swimming, 
without any manner of Neceflity. 


2 1 — oa. ne hd 
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— rapuitque Tuens in prælio miles Lucan. 
pou timuiſſet iter, mo x uda receptis Id. 4. 

Membra fovent armis, gelidoſque d gurgite, curſu 

Reſt ituunt ari u. 5 | 


The Soldiers ruſh thorough a Paſs to fig be 
| They would have been afraid t ave tans in flight 
Then with their Arms their wet Limbs cover ore, 


And their numm d Foynts by running do reſtore. 


I-find him a little more temperate and conſide- 
rate in his Enterprizes than Alesander, for this 


: ſeems 


her 
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ſeems to ſeek and run headlong upon dangers, 
like an impetuous Torrent to 2 
againſt every thing it meets without Choice or 
Diſcretion. +: Las 5A to | 


Cie tauri-formis volvitur Aufidus, 


- wa Fy 

tb, 4. Ju; repwa Dauni perfluit Appuli 

Ode, 14. Dam ſævit, ena. cultis/ It]: 
Diluviem meditatur agris. WOIED 

Sir Thomas , So the biforked Aufidus amis | 

Hawkins. Runs bellowing forth along tb Apulian Plain, 


. | 


and firſt heat of his Youth, whereas Cæſar took 
up the Trade at a ripe and well-advanc'd Age. 
To which may, moreover be. added, that Alex- 
ander Was of a more ſanguine, hot, and cholerick 
Conſtitution, apt to puſh him on to ſuch Extra- 
vagancies, which he alſo inflam'd with Wine, 
from which Cæſar was very abflinent : but where 
neceſſary Occaſion requir d, never did any Man 
venture his Perſon more than he : ſo much that 
for my part, methinks, I read in many of his 
Exploits a determinate Reſolution to throw him- 
ſelf away, to avoid the ſhame of being overcome. 
In his great Battel with thoſe of Trarnay, he 
charg'd up to the head of the Enemies without 
his Shield, as he was ſurpriz d, ſeeing the Van 
of his gun Am ta begin to give ground, which 
has alſo ſeveral times befall'n him, Hearing 
that his People were beſieg d, he paſs d through 
the Enemies Army in Diſguiſe to go encourage 
them with his Preſence. . Having croſsd oveted 
Dyrrachium with very ſlender Forces, atid: feeiiy 
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ben be with Rage, and ſwelling Floods abound, 
Tbreatning 4 Deluge to the tilled Grounds. 
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the Remainder of his Army, which he leſt to Au- 


toni his Conduct, flow in following him, he 
attempted alone to repaſs the Sea in a very great 
Storm; and privately ſtole away to fetch the reſt 
of his Forces, the Ports on the other ſide being 
ſeiz d by Pompey, and the whole Sea being in his 
Poſſeſſion. And as to what he perform'd by 
force of hand, thete are very many Exploits that 
in hazard exceed all the Rules of War: for with 
how ſmall Means did he undertake to ſubdue the 
Kingdom of Egypt, and afterwards to attack 
the Forces of Scipio and Fuba, ten times greater 
than his? Theſe People have had I know not 
what of more than humane Confidence in their 
Fortune, and he was wont to fay, that Men muſt 
execute, and not deliberate upon Enterprizes, After 
the Battel of Pharſalia, when he had ſent his 
Army away before him into 4/ia, and was paſ- 
ſing in one ſingle Veſſel the Streight of the Hel- 
leſpont, he met Lucius Caſſiu at Sea with; ten tall 
Men of War, where he had the Courage not on- 
ly to ſtay his coming, but co ſtand up with him, 
and ſummon him to yield, and. did his Buſineſs. 
Having undertaken that turious Siege of Alexia, 
where there were fourſcore thouſand Men in 
Garrifon, and that all Gaal was in Arms to raiſe 
the Siege, having ſet an Army on foot of a hun- 
dred and nine thouſand Horſe, and of two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Fot, what a Boldneſs 
and mad Confidence was it in him, that he 
would not give over his Attempt, and retire, in 
two ſo invincible Difficulties ? which neverthe- 
lels he underwent : And after having won that 
great Battel againſt choſt without, ſoon reduc'd 
thoſe within to his Mercy. The ſame hapned to 
Lucullus at the Siege of Tigranocerta againſt King 
Tigranes, but the Condition of the Enemy wis 
not the ſame, conſidering, the Effeminacy of thoſe 

. Wish 
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with whom Lucullus had to deal. I will here ſer 
down two rare and extraordinary Events con- 


cerning this Siege of Alexia; one, that the Gaul: 
having drawn their Powers together to encoun- 
ter Ceſar, after they had made a General muſter 


of all their Forces, reſolv'd in their Council of 


War to diſmiſs a good part of this great Multi- 
trade, that they might not fall into Confuſion, 
This Example of fearing being too many is new ; 
but to take it right, it ſtands to Reaſon, that the 
Body of an Army ſhould be of a moderate Great- 
neſs, and regulated to certain Bounds, both out 


of reſpet to the Difficulty of providing for 


— 


Monſtrous 
Armies of 
n great 


Th:t great 


numbers of 


Men cauſe 


Confuſton. 


, 


them, and the Difficulty of Governing and keep- 
ing them in Order. Ar leaſt it is very eaſie 
to make it appear by Example, that Armies ſo 
monſtrous in Number have ſeldom done any 
ehing to Purpoſe. According to the Saying of 
2 in Xenophon, Tis not the Number of Men, but 
the Number of Good Men that gives the Advantage: 
The Remainder ſerving rather to trouble than 
aſſiſt. And Bajazes principally grounded his 
Reſolution of giving Tamerlaine Battel, contrary 
to the Opinion of all his Captains, upon this, that 
his Enemies numberleſs Number of Men gave 
him aſſured Hopes of Confuſion. Scanderbeg, a 
very good and expert Judge in ſuch Matters, 
was wont to ſay, that ten or twelve thouſand faith. 
ful fighting Men were ſufficient to 4 good Leader, to ſe- 
cure bis Reputation in all ſorts of Military Occaſions, 
The other thing Iwill here Record, which ſcems 
to be contrary both to Cuſtom and Rules of 
War, is, that Vercingentorix, who was made Ge- 
neral of all the Parts of revolted Gaul, ſhould 
go ſhut up himſelf in Alexia: For he who has 


the Command of a whole Country, ought ne- 


ver to engage his Perſon but in cafe of the lall 
Extremity, 
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Extremity, that the only place he had left was 
in the Defence of that City; Otherwiſe he ought 
F to keep himſelf always at Liberty, that he may 
f have Means to provide in general for all parts 
; of his Government. 
f To return to Ceſar. He grew in time more 
dow, and more conſiderate, as his Friend Oppias 
does witneſs : conceiving that he ought not ea- 
3 Wl ily to hazard the Glory of fo many Victories, 
© Wl which one blow of Fortune might deprive him 
„ef. Tis what the Zalians ſay, when theywould re- 
proach the Raſhneſs and Fool-hardineſs of young 
People, calling them Biſegnoſi d bonore, neceſſitous 
Honour, and that being in ſo great a want and 
earth of Reputation, they have reaſon to ſeek 
it at what Price foever, which they ought not 
1 Wl to do, who have acquir'd enough already. There 
of Wl might reaſonably there be ſome Moderation, and 
1. ſome Satiety in this Thirſt and Appetite of Glo- 
e: , as well as in other things; and there are 
an enow who practiſe it. He was far remote from 
his il che religious Obſervation of the antient Romans, 
Yo would never prevail in their Wars, but by 
nat Wi dint of Truce, and ſimple Valour ; and yet he 
ve was more Conſcientious than we ſhould be in 
, 1 theſe days, and did not approve all forts of 
„Means to obtain 2 Victory. In the War againſt 
10. Arioviſtus, whilſt he was parlying with him, there 
ſe Whapned a great Tumult, which was occaſion'd by 
on. the Fault of Arioviſtus his Light- Horſe, wherein, 
-ms though Ceſar ſaw he had a very great Advan- 
; Of Weape of the Enemy, he would make no uſe on't, \ 
Ge. Weſt he ſhould be reproach'd with a treacherous 
Proceeding. He was always wont to wear a rich 
ha Garment, and of a ſhining Colour in Battel, 
ne. What he might be the more Remackable, and bet- 
| lallWer obſery'd. He always carried a ſtricter hand 
| r over 
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over his Soldiers, and kept them cloſer together Wl i 
when near an Enemy. When the antient Greek, t 
would accuſe any one of extream Inſufficiency, Nr 
they would ſay in common Proverb, that be could Ml » 
neither Read nor Swim; he was of the ſame Opi- b 
nion, that ſwimming was of great uſe in War, Ml 
and himſelf found ic ſo, for being to uſe Dili- g 
gence, he commonly ſwam over the Rivers in Ml « 
his way; for he lov'd to march on Foot, as alſo n 
did Alexander the great. Being in Egypt forc'd, to h 
ſave himſelf, to go into a little Boat, and ſo many Ml 7 
People leaping in with him, that it was in danger n 
of Sinking, he choſe rather to commit himſelt tot. 
the Sea, and recover'd his Fleet, which lay wo 5 
hundred Paces off, holding in his left hand hi S 
Tablets, and drawing his Coat-Armour in hill P 
Teeth, . that it might not fall into the Enemies ir 
hand, by ſwimming at a pretty advanc'd Age p 
Never had any General ſo much Credit with hu tr 
Soldiers: In the beginning of the Civil. M ars, hi p 
Centurions offer d him to find every one a Mai 2: 
at Arms at his dun Charge, and the Foot Soldi- 41 
ers to ſerve him at their own Expence ; tho b. 
who were moſt at their eaſe moreover underta- :/ 
king to defray the moſt Neceſſitous. The la f 1 
Soldiers - Admiral Chaſtillion ſnew d us the like Example ini t 
Mercen”)- our Civil War; for the French of his Army laid 0 
out Money out of their own Purſes to pay the in 
trangers that were with them. There are bu P. 
ately found Examples of ſo ardent and fo read th 
an Affection amongſt the Soldiers of elder time v. 
who kept themſelyes ſtrictly to their Rules o be 
War. Paſſion has a mote abſolute Command off th 
ver us than Reaſon ;; and yet it has happened iii m 
the War againſt Hannibal, that by the Example th 
of the People of Rome, in the City, the Soldieſſi be 
T0 


and Captains refus'd their Pay in the Army, 4! 
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in Marcellus his Camp thoſe were branded with 
the Name of Mercenaries who would receive a- 


ny. Having come by the worle near Dyrracbi- 


um, his Soldiers came and offer'd themſelves to 
be chaſtis'd and puniſh'd, ſo that there was more 
need to Comfort than Reprove chem. One ſin- 
gle Cohort of his withſtood four of Pompey's Legi- 
ons above four Hours together, till they were al- 
moſt kill'd wich Arrows, fo that there were a 
hundred and thirty thouſand Shatts found in the 
Trench. A Soldiee call'd Sceva, who com- 
manded at one of the Avenues, i incibly main- 
tain'd bis Ground, having loſt an Eye, one 
Shoulder, and one Thigh ſhoe through, and his 
Shield ſhor through in two hundred and thirty 
Places. It hapned that many of his Soldiers be- 
ing taken Priſoners, rather, choſe to Dye than 
promiſe to take the contrary fide. Granins Pe- 
tronius, taken by Scipio in Africk, Scipio having 
put the reſt to Death, ſent him Word that he 
gave him his Life, fur he was 'a Man of © Quality, 
and Queſtor, co whom Petronius ſent Anſwer 
back, that Cæſar's Soldiers were wont to give others 
their Lives, and not fo receive it, and immediately 


with bis own Hand kill d bimſelf. Of their Fideli- Fidelity of 


o there are infinite Examples; amongſt. whi 

t 

Pompey, is not, for the Rarity of an Accident 
that there hapned, to be forgot. Marcus Ofta- 
vius kept them cloſe Beſieg'd ; they within 
being reduc'd to the extreameſt Neceſſity of all 
things, ſo that to ſupply the want of Men, 
moſt of them being either ſlain, or wounded, 
they had manumitted all their Slaves, and had 
been conftrain'd to cut of all the Women's Hair 


do make Ropes, beſides a wonderful Dearth of 


Ki Tp Victuals, 


the Garri- 


at which was done by thoſe who were beſieg 4 a Sa- 
in Salona, a City that ſtood for Ceſar againſt — 


— 
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Victuals, and yet continuing Reſolute never to 
yield: After having drawn the Siege to a great 
length, by which Ofavius was grown - more 
Negligent and leſs Attentive to his Enterprize, 
they made choice of one Day about Noon, and 
having firſt plac'd the Women and Children upon 
the Walls to make a ſhew, ſallied upon the Be- 
_ fiegers with ſuch Fury, that having routed the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Court of Guard, and after. 
wards the fourth, and all the reſt, and beaten 
them all out of their Trenches, they purſu'd them 
even to their Ships, and Ofavius himſelf wa 
fain to fly to —— where m—_ lay. | 
do not at preſent remember that I have me: 
with any other Example where the Beſieged e- 
ver gave the Beſiegers a total Defeat, and won 
the Field; nor that a Sally ever arriv'd at the 
Conſequence of a pure and entire Victory of 
2 —_—_ | 
—— —————— — — — 


CHAP, XXXV. 
Of Three good Women, 


\ Y are not by the Dozen, as every ont 
I knows, and eſpecially in the Duties of Mar 
b riage; for that is a Bargain full of ſo many nice 
A | Circumſtances, chat tis hard a Woman's Wil 
4 mould long endure ſuch a Reftraint. Men, tho 
3 their Condition þe fomerhing better under that 
tye, haye yet enough to do. The true touch and 

teſt of a happy Marriage reſpects the time 0 

_ their Cohabication only, if it has been conſtant 

_ Iy, wild, loyal, commodious. In our Age Wo- 

men commonly reſerve the Publication of thei 

god Offices, and cheir vehement Affection to 
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wards their Husbands until they have loſt them, 
or at leaſt, till then defer the Teſtimonies of 
their good Will. A too flow Teſtimony, and 
that comes too late; by which they rather ma- 
nifeſt that they never lov'd them till dead. Their 
Life is nothing but Trouble, their Death full of 
Love and Courteſy. As Fathers conceal their 
Affections from their Children, Womenlikewiſe 
conceal theirs from their Husbands to maintain 
a modeſt Reſpect. This Myſtery is not for my 
Palate ; tis to much Purpoſe that they ſcratch 
themſelves and tear their Hair. I whiſper in a 
Waiting-woman or a Secretary's Ear, How were 
they? How did they live together ? I always have 
that good Sayingin my Head, jactantius mærent, 
que minus dolent. They make the moſt ado who are 
leaſt concern d. Their whimpering is offenſive to 
the Lving, and vain to the Dead: We ſhould 
willingly give them to leave to laugh after we 
are dead, provided they will ſmile upon us whilſt 
we are alive. Is it not to make a Man revive in 
ſpice, that ſhe who ſpit in my Face whilſt I 
was, ſhall come to kits my Feet when I am no 
more? It there be any Honour in lamenting a 
Husband, it onlv appertains to thoſe who ſ{mil'd 
upon them whilſt they had them, let thoſe who 
wept during their Lives laugh at their Deaths, as 
well outwardly as within. Moreover, never re- 
755 thoſe blubber'd Eyes, and that pitiful 

dice; but conſider her Deportments, her Com- 
plexion, and the Plumpnefs of her Cheeks un- 
der all thofe formal Veils ; *cis there the Diſco- 
very is to be made. There are few who do not 
mend npon't, and Health is a Quality that can- 
not Lye : That ſtarch'd and ceremonzous Coun- 
tenance looks not ſo much back as forward, and 


is rather intended to get a new one chan to la- 
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ment the Old. When I was a Boy, a very. beau- 


tiſul and victuous 8 
the Widow of a Prince, had I know not what 


more Ornament in her Dreſs than our Laws of 


Widow-hood will well allow, which being te- 
roach'd withal, ag a great Indecency, ſhe made 
. 7 — That it was becauſe ſhe was. reſold to 
have no more Friendſhips, and would never Marry 
ann. | 
T have here, not at all diſſenting from our Cu- 
ſtoms, made Choice of three Women, who bave 
alſo expreſs d the utmoſt of their Goodneſs and 
Affections about their Husband's Deaths ; ver 
are they Examples of another kind than are nuw 
in Uſe, and ſo fevere, as will hardiy be drawn 
Dr i CO CITY 
The younger Pliay had, near unto a Houſe of 
his in Italy, a Neighbour who was exceedingly 
tormented with certain Wicers in his private 
Parts. His Wife ſeeing him ſo long to languiſh, 
intreating that he would give her leave to fee, 
and at leiſure to conſider of the Condition of his 
Diſeaſe, and that ſhe would freely tell him what 
ſhe Thought: This Permiſſion being obtain d, 
and ſhe having curiouſly examin'd the Buſineſs, 
found it impoſſible he could ever be curd, and 
that all he was to hope for or expect, was a great 
while to linger out a painful and miſerable Lite ; 
and therefore, as the moſt ſure and ſovereign Re- 
' medy, reſolutely advis d him to kill himſelf. But 
finding him a little tender and backward in fo 
Tide an Attempt : Do not think my Friend, ſaid (he, 
That the Tormems I ſee thee endure are not as ſenſible to 
me as thy ſelf, and that to deliver my ſelf from them, 
1 will not my ſelf make uſe of the ſame Remedy ] bave 
' » freſcrib'd to thee. I will accompany thee in the Curt 
Amen fu he gui; fick nothing, nr 7 
6,9 Be Eons An 
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lieu that we ſhall have Pleaſure in this Paſſage, that 
it, to free us from ſo, many Miſeries, and we will go bap- 
pily together, Which having ſaid, and rous'd up her 
Husband's Courage, ſhe reſoly'd that they ſhould 
throw themſelves headlong into the Sea out of a 
Window that lean'd over it; and that ſhe might 
maintain to the laſt the loyal and vehement At- 
fection wherewith ſhe had embrac'd him during 
his Life, ſhe would yet have him dye in her 
p Arms; but for fear they ſhould fail, and left 
e they ſhould leave their hold in the fall, and 
d through fear, ſhe ty ed her ſelf faſt to him by 


. Oo \ﬀbA 7 
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t the Waſte, and ſo gave up her own Life to pro- 
„ cure her Husband's Repoſe. This was a mean 
in Woman, and even amongſt that Condition of 


People, tis no very new thing to ſee ſome rare 
of Examples of Virtue. 


ly . 

5 xtrema per ills Virg. 
h, Fuſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 15 
5 | | N 
IIs When from the Earth Fuſtice her ſelf bereft, 

at She ber loſt Steps upon ſuch People left. 

4 | 

, The other two were Noble and Rich, where 

nd Examples of Vertus are rarely lodg'd. Arria the 

At Wife of Cecinna Petus, a Conſular Perſon, was 

F the Mother of another Arria, the Wife of Thar- 
e-. Petus, he whoſe Virtue was ſo renown'd in 

ut the time of Nero, and by means of this: Son in 


(0 Law, the Grand- mother of Fannia: For the Re- 
he, ſemblance of che Names of theſe Men and Wo- Cog 
0 men, and their Fortunes, had made many mi- 1 
m, fake. This firſt Arria, her Husband Cecinna Pe- peach of 
e tus, having been made Priſoner by ſome of the Arria, the 
ure i Emperor Claudius his. People, after Scribonionys File of 
bY 5% Daleac, whols Fancy he had cmhracd in the py, 
vel -- | War, | 
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War, begp'd of thoſe who were to carry him Priſoner 

to Rome, that thry would take ber into their Ship, 

where ſhe ſhould be of mach leſs Charge and Trouble to 

them than a great many Perſons they muſt otherwiſ* 

have to attend ber Hausband, and that ſhe alone would 

undertake to ſerve bim in his Chamber, bis Kitchen, 

and all other Offices, But they refus'd her, where- 

fore ſhe put her ſelf into a Fiſher-boat ſhe bir'd 

on a ſudden, and in that Manner from Sclavonia 

followed him; Being come to Rome, Funia, the 

Widow of Scribonianus, one Day, for the reſem- 

blance of their Fortune, accoſting her in the Em- 

peror's Preſence; ſhe rudely repuls d her with 

theſe Words, I, faid ſhe, 3 to rhee, or give ear 

to any thing thou ſay ſt ; to thee in whoſe Lap Scribo. 

nianus was fla, and thou art yet alive? Theſe 

Words, with ſeyeral other Signs, gave her Friends 

to underſtand that ſhe would undoubtedly diſ- 

teh her ſelf, impatient of ſupporting her Hus- 

| band's Fortune, And Threſes, her Son-in-Law, 
beſeeching her not to throw away her ſelf, and 

ſaying to her, hat ? A ſhould run the ſame For- 

tune that Cecinna bas „ would you that your 

Daughter, my Wife, ſhould do the ſame? Would1? 

Reply'd ſhe, Ter, yes, I would, if ſhe bad liv'd as 
long, and in as good Intelligence with thee as I have 
done with my Husband, Theſe Anſwers made 
them more Careful of her, and to have a more 
watchful Eye to her Dgportments. One Day, 
having faid to thoſe that look'd to her; '7is to 

wich Purpoſe that you take all this Pains to prevent 
ane ; You may indeed make to dye an ill Death, but to 
Keep we from dying is not in your Power ; ſhe ſud- 
denly furious ſtarred from a Chair wherein ſhe 

far, and with all her Force ran her Read 2- 
gainſt the Wall, by which Blow being laid flat 


in Swoon, and very much wounded, after 40 
1 | a 
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had again with much ado brought her to her ſelf : 
1 told you, ſaid ſhe, that i you refuſed me ſome eaſy 
. way of dying, 1 ſhould find out another bow Minful ſoe- 
ver. The concluſion of ſo admirable a Virtue was 
thus: Her Husband Peta, not having Reſoluti- 
on enough of his own to diſpatch himſelf, as he 
was by the Emperor's Cruelty enjoyn'd, one 
Day amongſt others, after having firſt employ'd 
all the Reaſons and Exhortations which ſhe 
thdught moſt prevalent to perſuade him to it, 
ſhe ſnatch'd the Poignard he wore from his 
fide, and holding it ready in her Hand, for the 
concluſion of her Admonitions, Do thus Petus, 
faid ſhe, and in the ſame inſtant giving her ſelf 
a mortal Stab in the Breaſt, and then drawing it 


her Life with this noble, generous, and immor- 
tal Saying, Pete non dolet. Peta, it hurts not; 


having Strength to pronounce no more but thoſe 
three never to be forgotten Words. 


Caſta ſuo gladium cum tradaret Arria Peto, Mart. lib; 


Quem de wiſceribus traxerat ipſo ſus : 


I. 
Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit, pig. 14, 


Sed quod tu facies, id mihi Pete dolet. 


When the Cbaſte Arria gave the reeking Brand 
That had new goar d ber Heart to Petus's Hand, 
Petus, the Wound I've made burts not, quoth ſhe, 
But the Wound thou wilt make, tis that hurts me, 


The Action was much more Noble in it ſelf, and 

of a braver Senſe than the Poet could expreſs it; 

for ſhe was ſo far from being detecrd by the 

Cruelty of her Husband's Wound and 

and her own, that ſhe had been the Promotreſs. 
and had given the Advice: But having perform d 

this high and couragious Enterprize or her Hus- 


» 
* 


band's 


out of the Wound, preſented it to him, ending 
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bands only Convenience, ſhe had even in the 
laſt gaſp of her Lite no other Concern but for 
him, and of diſpoſſeſſing him of the tear of dying 
with her. Petus preſently ſtruck himſelf to the 
Heart with the ſame Weapon, aſham'd, I be- 
eve, to have ſtood in need of ſo dear and pre- 
tious an Example. | 
Fompeia Paulina, a young and very Noble Ro- 
man Lady, had married Seneca in his extream old 
Age. Nero, his fine Pupil, ſent his Guards to 
him to denounce the Senrence of Death, which 
was perform'd after this Manner. When the 
Roman Emperors of thoſe times had condemn'd 
any Man of Quality, they ſent to him by their 
Officers to chuſe what Death he would, and to 
execute it within ſuch or ſuch a Time, which was 
limited according to the Mettle of their Indig- 
nation, to a ſhorter or a longer Reſpite, that 
they might therein have better leiſure to diſpoſe 
their Affairs, and ſometimes depriving them of 
the Means of doing it by the ſhortneſs of the 
Time; and if the Condemn'd ſeem'd unwilling 
to ſubmit to the Order, they had People ready 
at hand to execute it either by cutting the Veins 
of the Arms and Legs, or by compelling them 
by force to ſwallow a dravght of Poiſon. But 
Perſons of Honour would not ſtay this Neceſlity, 
but made uſe of their own Phyſicians and Chi- 
rurgeons for this purpoſe. Seneca, with a calm 
and ſteady Countenance heard the Charge, and 
N call'd for Paper to write his Will, which 
ing by the Captain deny'd, he turn d himſelt 
towards his Friends, ſaying to them, Since I can- 
not leave you any other Acknowledgment of the Oblig a- 
tio I bade 10 you, I leave you at leaft the beſt Thing 1 
have, namely, the Image of my Life' and Manners, 
which I initreas you to keep in Memory of me * fo 
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doing Jo may acquire the Glory of ſincere and real 
Friends, And therewithal, one while appeaſing 
the Sorrow he ſaw them in with gentle Words, 
and preſently railing his Voice to reprove them 
What, (aid he, are become. of all our brave Philoſo- 
phical Precepts * What are become of all the Proviſi- 
ons we bave ſo many years laid up againſt the Acci- 
dents of Fortune? Is. Nero's Cruelty unknown to us ? 
What could we expect from bim who had murther d his 
Mother, and his Brother, but that be ſhould put bis 
Governor to Death, who bad nouriſb d and bred bim ? 
After having ſpoke theſe Words in general, he 
turn'd himſelf cowards his Wife, and embracing 
her faſt in his Arms, as her Heart and Strength fail- 
ing her, ſhe was ready to ſink down with Grief, 
he beg'd of her, for his ſake, to bear this Accident 
with a little more Patience, telling her, that now the 
Hour was come wherein be was to fhew, not by Argu- 
ment and Diſcourſe, but by Effect, the Fruit be bad 
acquir d by his Studies, and that be really embrac d hs 
Death, not only without Grief, but moreover with ex- 
ceeding Foy. Wherefore my deareſt, {aid he, do not 
diſhonour it with thy Tears, that it may not ſeem as if 
thou low t thy ſelf more than my Reputation. Mode- 
rate thy Grief, and comfort thy ſelf in the knowledpe 
thou haſt had of me and of my Actions, leading the re- 
mainder of thy Life in the ſamt virtuous Manner thou 
haſt hitherto done. To which, Paulina, having a lit- 
tle regover'd her Spirits, and-warm'd her Mag- 
nanimicy with the Heat of a molt generous Affe- 
ction, reply d, No Seneca, ſaid ſhe, I am not a 
Woman to ſuffer you to go alone in ſuch a Neceſſity : I 
wiil not hade you tothink that the virtuous Examples 
of your Life bave not yet taugt me bow to Dye, and 
when can | ever better, or more decently do it, or 
more to my own Deſire, than with you ? and therefore 
aſſure your ſel I will go along with you, Seneca then 
taking 


Montaign's Eſſays. 
taking this noble and generous Reſolution of his 
Wife exceeding kindly at her hands, and alſo 
willing to free himſelf from the fear of leaving 
herexpos'd to the Mercy and Cruelty of his Ene- 
mies after his Death: I beve Paulina, ſaid he, 
ſufficiently inſlrufted thee in what would ſerve thee 
happily to Live ; but thou more covet ft, I ſee, the Ho- 
nour of Dying: In truth I will not grudge it thee, the 
Conſftancy and Reſolution in our common End are the 
ſame, but the Beauty and Glory of thy Part is much 
eater. Which being faid,the Chirurgeons at the 
ame time open'd the Veins of both their Arms, 
but being thoſe of Seneca were more ſhrunk up, 
as well with Age as Abſtinence, made his Blood 
to flow too  ſlowly,, he moreover commanded 
them to open the Veins of his Thighs ; and left 
the Torments he endur'd might entenerate his 
Wife's Heart, and alſo to free himſelf from the 
Affliction of ſeeing her in ſo fad a Condition, 
after having taken a very Affectionate leave of 
her, be intreated ſhe would ſuffer them to carry her in- 
to ber Chamber, which they accordingly did; 
but all theſe Inciſions being not yet enough to 
make him Dye, he commanded Statius Annevy, 
his Phyſician, to give him a draught of Poiſon, 
which had not much better Effect; for by reaſon 
of the Weakneſs and Coldneſs of his Limbs, it 
could not arrive to his Heart, Wherefore they 
were fore d to ſuperadd a very hot Bath, and then 
feeling his End approach, whilſt he had Breath, 
he continued excellent Diſcourſes upon the Sub- 
ject of his preſent Condition, which the Secre- 
taries writ down ſo long as they could hear his 
Voice, and his laſt Words were long after in 
high Honour and Efteem amongſt Men, and it 
Was a great Loſs to us that they were not re- 
ſety'd down to our Times. Then feeling 1 
| | a 
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laſt Pangs of Death, with the bloody Water ot 
the Bath he bath'd his Head, ſaying, This Water 
I dedicate to Jupiter the Deliverer. Nero, being 
preſently advertis'd of all this, fearing leſt the 
Death of Paulina, who was one of the beſt deſ- 
cended Ladies of Rome, and againſt whom he had 
no particular unkindneſs, ſhould turn to his Re- 
proach, he ſent back Orders in all haſte to bind 
up her Wounds, which her Attendants without 
his Knowledge had done before ; ſhe being al- 
ready half Dead, and without all manner of 
Senſe. Thus, though ſhe liv'd, contrary to her 
own Deſign, it was very honourably, and ac- 
cording to her own Virtue, her pale Complexi- 
on ever after manifeſting how much Life was 
tun from her Veins. | 
Theſe are my three very true Stories, which 
I find as Diverting, and as Tragick as any of 
thoſe we make of our own Heads wherewith to 
entertain the common People; and I wonder 
they who are addicted to ſuch Relations, do not 
rather cull out ten thouſand very fine Stories, 
which are to be found in very. good Authors, 
that would fave them the trouble of Invention, 
and be more uſeful and diverting. And who 
would make a Collection of them, would need 
to add nothing of his own, but the Connexion 
only, as it were the Soder of another Metal; 
and might by this Means embody a great many 
true Events of all Sorts, diſpoſing and diverſity- 
ing of them according as the Beauty of the Work 
ſhould require, afcer the ſame Manner almoſt as 
Ovid has made up his Metamorphoſis of the infi- 
nite number of various Fables; | 
In this laſt Couple this is moreover worthy Seneca's 
of Conſideration, that Paulina voluntarily offer a — Af⸗ 
1 boſe ber Life for the love of ber Huchand, ond rhac _—_— 
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ber Husband bod formerly alſo forbore dying for the 


Love of ber. There is no juſt Counterpoiſe in 
this Exchange as to us; but according to his 


Stoical Humour, I preſume he thought he had 
done as much for her, in prolonging his Lite 


upon her Account, as if he had died for her. In 
one of his Letters to Lucilius, after he has given 
him to underſtand, that being ſeiz d with an 
Ague in Rome, he preſently took Coach to go 
to a Houſe he had in the Country, contrary to 
his Wife's Opinion, who would by all Means 
perſuade: him to ſtay : And that he told her, that 
tbe Ague he was ſeix d with, was not 4 Fever of the 


| Body; but the Place ; it follows thus; She let me go, 


And I loſe the privilege my Age has given me of being 


ſays he, with giving me a ftrif charge of my Health. 
Now I, who know that ber Life is involv'd in mine; 
begin to male much. of my ſelf, that I may preſerve her. 


more Conſtant and Reſolute in many things; when | 
call to mind, that in this. old Fellow there is a young 
Lady who'is interefled in bis Health, And ſince I 
cannot perſwade ber to love me more Couragiouſly, ſhe 
makes me more Solicitouſly to love my ſelf : for we 
muſt allow ſomething to honeſt Aſfectiont, and ſome- 
times, though: ions importune us to the contrary, 
ave muſt call back Life, even though it be with Tor- 
ment; we muſt hold the Soul faſt in our Teeth, ſinct 


tbe Rule of Living among ſt good Men is not ſo long as 


they pleaſe, but ' as long as they ought : He that loves 
not bis Wife and bis Friend ſo well as to prolong bis 
Life for them, but will obſtinately Dye, is too Deli- 
cate and too Effeminate : The Soul muſs impoſe this 
upon it ſelf, auben the Utility of our Friends & 0 re. 
quire: We muſt ſometimes lend our ſelves to our Friends, 
and when we would dye for cur ſelves, muſt break 
that Reſolution for them. Tis a Teſtimony of Gran- 


Auteur and Quurage to return to Life for the, „ 
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another, as many excellent Perſons have dine: And 


tis @a Mark of ſingular good Nature to preſerve old 
| Ape (ef which, the greateſt Convenience is the indif- 


| erency of its Duration, and à more Stout and Diſ- 

dainful Uſe of Life ) when a Man perceives that this 
| Office is Pleaſing, Agreeable, and Uſeful to ſome Per- 
ſon by whom we are very much belou'd. And a Man 
reaps by it a very pleaſing Reward ; for what can be 
) more Delightful than to be ſo dear to his Wife, as up- 
> on ber Account he ſhall become dear to himſelf ? Thas 
8 has my Paulina loaded me not only with her Fears, but 
t my own ; it bas not been ſufficient to conſider how' re- 
0 ſolutely I could dye, but I have alſo conſider d bow ir- 
reſolutely ſhe would bear my Death, 1am enforc'd to 


. live, and ſometimes to live s Magnanimity. Theſe 
5 are his own Words, as excellent as they every 
n where uſe to be, 5 

2 8 . | 4. 2 I — 1. L -4 44 * 
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Of the moſt Excellent Men. 


F I ſhould be ask'd my Opinion and Choice 
1 of all the Men who have come to my know- 
ledge, I ſhould make anſwer, That methinks I 
three more Excellent than all the reſt. One of them 
Homer, not that Ariſtotle and Varro, for Example; 
were not peradventure as learned as he ; nor 
that poſlibly Virgil was not equal to him in his 
own Art ; which I leave to be determined by 
ſuch as know them both, and are beſt able to 
judge. I, who for my part, underſtand but one 
of them, can only ſay this, according to my poof 
Talent, that I do not believe the Muſes themſelves 


did ever go beyond the Roman. | 
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Proper. l. 2» 


Eleg. ut. 


x Hor. lib. 1. 
Epilt. 2. 


Sir Rich.) 
-F enſhaw, 


Tate facit carmen docta teftulline, quale 
- Cymthins impoſitis temperat articulus. 
Whjlft playing to his Lure, he Verſe duth ſing, 


at pd bloke! ants 


And yet in this Judgment we are not to forget 
that it is chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives 
his Excellence, that he is his Guide and Teach- 
er; and that the ad only has ſupply'd him with 
Body and Matter, out of which to compoſe his 
Great and Divine eXzes. I do not reckon upon 
that, bur mix ſeveral other Circumſtances that 
render to me this Poer Admirable, even as it were 
above Humane Condition. And in truth, I of- 
ten wonder that he who has erected, and by his 
Authority given ſo many Deities Reputation in 
the World, was not deihed himſelf, being Blind 
and Poor; being that before the Sciences were 
reduc'd into Rule and certain Obſervations, he 
was ſo well acquainted with them, that all 
thoſe who have ſince taken upon them to eſta- 
bliſh Governments, to carry on Wars, and to 
write either of Pbiloſepby or Religion, of what SeR 
foever, or of the Aris, have made uſe of him 
as of a moſt perfect Inſtructer in the Knowledge 
of all things, and of his Bocks, as of an unex- 
hauſted Treaſure of all ores of Learning, 


| Bui quid fit pulcyum, quid turpe, quid utile, quidnon, 
Pleniu, ac melius Chryſippo ac Crantore dixit. 


Who, what's aur good, what not, what brave, what 
Fuller than Crantor, or Chry ſippus ſays. | baſe, 


and 
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and as this other ſays, 


1 * . 


4 quo cen fonte perenni 


Ovid. A- 
Vatum Pieriis labra rigantur aqus. 


mo. lib. z. 


Eleg. 8. 
From whoſe ne er failing Spring the Poet ſips, 
And in Pierian Waters wets bis lips, 


and another, 


Adde Heliconiadum Comites, quorum uus Homeras, Lucret. / 
Aſtra potitas; | | | lib. 3, 


Of all Pretenders, Homer is alone 
Judg d the moſt Worthy of the Poets Throne, 


and another, 


—uſue ex ore profuſo Moni 
Onnis poſteritas latices in carmina duxit, Altro. | 
Ammnemque in tenuis auſa eſt deducere rivos, . | 


Dias fæcunda bonis, 


From whoſe full-flowing Stream, Poſterity 
Have Channels laid to draw out Verſes by, 
And bave made bold to draw by thoſe out-lets 
The Torrent into /ittle Rivulets, 


All fruitful thorough one Man's Eloquence. . 


"Tis contrary to the Order of Nature, that ke 
has made the moſt excellent Production that can 
poſſibly be, for the ordinary Birth of things is 
imperfet ; they uſually thrive, and gather 
Strength by growing : Whereas he has rendred 
the Infancy of Poeſie and other Sciences Mature, 
Perfect, and Accompliſh'd at firſt. And for this 

3 Reaſon 


r 


Reaſon he may be call'd the firſt and the laſt 
of Poets, according to the fair Teſtimony Anti- 
quity has left us of him, That as there was none 
before him whom he could imitate, ſs there has been 
none ſince that could imitate bim. His Words, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, are the only Words that have Moti- 
on and Action, and are the only ſubſtantial Words. 
Alexander the Great, having found a rich Cabi- 
net, amongſt Darius his Spoils, gave order it 
ſhould be reſerv d fur him to keep bs Homer in: ſay- 
ing, That he was the beſt and moſt faithful Coun- 
ſellor be had in. his Military Affairs. For the 
ſame Reaſon it was, that Cleomenes, the Son of 
Anaxandrides ſaid, That the Lacedæmonian Poet 
was the beſt Maſter for the Diſcipline of War. This 
ſingular and particular Commendation is alſo leſt 
ot him in the Judgment of Plutarch, that he is the 
only Author in the World that never glutted nor diſ- 
guſted bis Readers, preſenting himſelf always another 
thing, and always- flouriſhing in ſome new Grace, 
That wanton Alcibiades, having askd one who 
pretended to Learning for a Book of Homer, gave 
him a box on the Ear becauſe he had none, 
which he thought as Scandalous, as to take one 
of our Prieſts without a Breuiary. Xenophanes 
complained one Day to Hiero, the Tyrant of 
Syracuſa, that he was ſo poor he bad not wherewithal 
to maintain tuo Servants ; What ? Reply d the J- 
rant, Homer ho was much poorer than you are, 
keeps above ten thouſand now he is dead: What did 
Pandlius leave unſaid when he call'd Plato the Ho- 
mer of Philoſepbers ? Beſides, what Glory can be 
compard to his ? Nothing is ſo frequentin Men's 
Mouths as his Name and Works, nothing ſo 
known and receiv'd as Troy, Helen, and the War 
about her, when perhaps there was never any 


ſuch thing. Our Children are call'd by Names 
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that he feign'd above three thouſand Years ago. 
Who is ignorant of the Story of Hector and A- 
chiles ? Not only ſome particular Families, but 
moſt Nations alſo ſeek Original in his Inventions. 
Mahomet, the ſecond of that Name, Emperor of 
the Turks, writing to our Pope Pius the ſecond ; 
Iam aftoniſhd, ſays he, that the Italians ſhould ap- 
penr againſt me, conſidering that we have our common 
Deſcent from the 'Trojans, and that it concerns me as 
well as it does them to revenge the Blood of Hector 
upon the Greeks, whom they Countenance againſt me. 
Is it not a noble Farce wherein Kings, Republicks, 
and Emperors have ſo many Ages play'd their 
Parts, and to which the vaſt Univerſe terves for 
a Theater? Seven Grecian Cities contended for 
his Birth, ſo mych Honour even his Obſcurity 
help'd him to. 


„„ BY \ Ae hn 


Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, aul. Gel- 


then. lius. 


By Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salams, 
Chios, Argos, and Athens he claimed is. 


The other is Alexander the Great. For whoever 
will conſider the Age at which he began his En- 
terprizes, the ſmall Means by which he effected 
ſo glorious a Deſign ; the Authority he obtain'd 
at ſo ſlender an Age, with the greateſt and moſt 
experienc'd Captains of the World, by whom 
he was follow'd, and the extraordinary Favour 
wherewith Fortune embrac'd him, and favour'd 
2 many hazardous, that I may pot ſay raſh De- 
igns : | 


— impellens quicquid ibi ſumma petenti, Lucan l. 1. 


| Qbſtaret, * 5 feciſſe ruina. | | | 
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bigh Deſigns withſtoog, 
And pleas'd by Ruin to . 1 them good. 
That Grandeur, to have at the Age of three and 
thirty Years paſs'd ViRorious through the whole 
habitable Earth, and in half a Li to have at- 
tain'd to the utmoſt of what human Nature can 
do; ſo that you cannot imagine his Duration 
Juſt, and the Continuation of his Increaſe in Vir- 
tue, and Fortune, even toa due Maturity of 
Age, but that you muſt withal imagine ſome- 
thing more than Man : To have made ſo many 
Royal Branches to ſpring from his Soldiers ; 
leaving the World at his death divided amongſt 
four Succeſſors, who were no better than Cap- 
tains of his Army, whoſe Poſterity have ſo long 
continued, and maintain'd that vaſt Poſſeſſion; 
ſo many excellent Vertues as he was Maſter of, 
uſtice, Temperance, Liberality, Truth in his 


Word, Love towards his own, and Humanity 


towards thoſe he overcame ; for his Manners in 
general ſeem in truth incapable of any manner 
of Reproach, tho ſome particular and extraordi- 
nary Action of his may peradventure fall under 
Cenſure. But it is impoſſible to carry on fo 
great things as he did with the ſtrict Rules of Ju- 
ſtice; ſuch as he are to be judg'd in groſs, by 
the main End of their Actions. The Ruin of 
Thebes, the Murther of Menander, and of Eple. 
ftion's Phyſician, the Maſſacre of ſo many Per- 
ſian Priſoners at once, of a Troop of Indian Sol- 
diers, not without prejudice to his Word, and 
of the Coſſeyans, ſo much as to the very Chil- 
dren, are indeed Sallies that are not well to be 
excus'd. For, as to Chtus, the Fault was more 


than recompenc'd ia his Repentance, and that 


very Adtion, as much as any other whatever, 


manifeſts 


Ch. 3 6. Of the moſt Excellent Men, 


manifeſts the Sweetneſs of his Nature, a Nature 
moſt excellently form'd to Goodneſs ; and it was 
ingeuiouſly faid of him, That be had his Vertues by 
Nature, and bis Vices by Chance. As to his being 
a little given to Bragging, and a little too impa- 
tient of hearing himfelf ill ſpoken of ; and as to 
thoſe Mangers, Arms, and Bits he caus'd to be 
ſtrew'd in the Indies; all thoſe little Vanities, 
methinks, * well be allow'd to his Youth, 
and the prodigious Profpericy- of his Fortune. 
And who will conſider withil his ſo many Mi- 
litary Vertues, his Diligence, Foreſight, Pati- 
ence, Diſcipline, Subtilty, Magnanimity, Re- 
ſolution, and good Fortune, wherein, (tho 
we had not had the Authority of Hannibal to af- 
ſure us) he was the firſt of Men; the admirable 
Beauty and Symmetry of his Perſon even to a 
Miracle, his majeſtick Port, and awful Deport- 


ment, in a Face ſo Young, ſo Ruddy, and fo 


Rad ient: 


Quali ub; Oceani perfuſus Lucifer unda, 
Quem Venus ante alios aſtrorum diligit ignes, 
Extulit os ſacrum cælo, tenebraſque reſolvit. 


Such the Day. ſtar does from the Ocean riſe, 
Above all Lights, grateful to Venus's Eyes, 
When be from Heaven darts his ſacred Light, 
And diſſipates the ſudden Shades of Night, 


The Exce!lency of his Knowledg and Capacity, 
the Duration and Grandeur of his Glory, pure, 
clean, without Spot or Envy, and that long, at- 
ter his Death it was a religious Belief, that his 
very Medals brought good Fortune to all that 
carried them about them ; and that more Kings 
and Princes have wsit his Ads, than other Hifo- 

814 rian: 


— 
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rians have written the Acts of any other King or 
Prince whatever; and that to this very Day the 
Mahomet ans, who deſpiſe all other Hiſtories, . ad- 
mit of, and honour his alone, by a ſpecial Pri- 


theſe Particulars, will confeſs, that all theſe 
things put together, I had reaſon to pteſer him 
before Cæſar himſelf, who alone could make me 
doubt ful in my Choice: And it cannot be de- 
ny'd, but that there was more of his own Ex- 
ploits, and more of Fortune in thoſe of Alexan- 
der. They were in many things equal, and per- 
adventure Cæſar had the Advantage in ſome par- 
ticular Qualities. They were two Fires ; or two 
Torrents to over- run the World by ſeyeral ways: 


3 Et velut immiſſs diverſit partibug jones 

lik 1, <Arentemin ſyluam, &. virgulta ſonantia lauro : 
ES. Aut abi decurſu rapido de montibus alis 
Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, & in æquora currunt, 
Quiſque ſuum populatus iter. 


And like to Fires in ſeveral Parts apply'd 

To @ dry Grove of crackling Lawrels fide ; 
Or like the Cataradts of foaming Rills, . 
That tumble headlong from the Fiobef Hills 
To haſten to the Ocean; even ſo' 

Tory bear all down before them where they go. 


But tho Cæſars Ambition had been more mode- 


1 


Ruin of his Country, and the univerſal Miſchief 
to che World for its abominable Object; that all 
things rak d togecher, and put into the Balance, 
I muſt needs incline to Alexander's ſide. 
The third, in my Opinion, and the moſt ex- 


7 | cellent of all, is Epaminondas. Of Glory he has 
＋ {, not near fo much as the other two, (Which al- 
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es : Whoeyer, I ſay, will ſeriouſſy conſider 


; | _W rate, it would ſtill be ſo unhappy, —_— the 
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Ch. 35. z Of the moſt Excellent Man, 


ſo is but a part of the Subſtance of the ching) | 


of Valour and Reſolution, not of that ſort which 
is puſh'd on by. Ambition, but of that which 


Wiſdom and Reaſon can raiſe in a regular Soul, 


he had all that could be imagin'd. Of this Ver- 
tue of his, he has, in my Thoughts, given as am- 
ple Proof, as either Alexander himſelf or Cæſar: 
For although his Expeditions were neither ſo 
frequent nor fo renown'd, they were yet, if 
duly conſider'd in all their Circumſtances, as 
impartant, as bravely. Foughe, and carry'd with 
them as manifeſt teſtimony of Valour and mili- 
tary Conduct, as thoſe of any whatever, The 
Greeks have done him the Honour, without con- 
tradition, to pronounce him the greateſt Man of 
their Nation ; and to be the firſt of Greece, is ea- 
fily to be che ficſt of the World. As to his 
Knowledg, we have this ancient Judgment of 
him, That never any Man knew ſo much, and ſpake 
ſo little as be. For he was of the Pytbagorean Sect. 
But when he did ſpeak, never any Men [pake bet- 
ter; an excellent Orator, and of powerful In- 
ſinuation. But as to his Manners and Conſci- 
ence, he has infinitely ſurpaſs'd all Men that e- 
ver undertook the management of Affairs; for 
in this one thing, which ought chiefly co be con- 
ſidec'd,that alone only denotes us for what we are, 
and that alone I counter-balance with all the reſt 
put together, he comes not ſhort of any Philo- 
ſopher whatever, not even of Socrates himſelf. 
Janoceney in this Man is a Quality, peculiar, ſo- 
vereign, conſtant, uniform, and incorruptible ; 
compar'd to which, it appears in Alexander ſub- 
ject to ſomething elſe above it, uncertain, varia- 
ble, effeminate, and accidental. Antiquity has 
judg'd, that in thorowly ſifting all the other great 
Captains, there is found in every one ſome yoo: 
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ment, whether in Peace or War, whether glo- 


For a Man that was no Saint, but, as we ſay, 


Humanity 


i cerns Epamimondeay, I will here, for the Example 


lar Quality that inuſtrates his Name. In this 


Man only there is a- full and equal Vertue 
throughout, that leaves nothing to be wiſh'd for 
in him, whether in private or- publick Employ- 


riouſly to ve or dye. I do not know any 
Form or Fortune of Man that I fo much ho- 
nour or love. Tis true, that J look upon his 
obſtinate Poverty, as it is ſet out by his beſt 
Friends, a little too ſcrupulous and nice. And 
this is the only Action, tho high in it ſelf, and 
well worthy of Admiratien, that I find ſo ſevere 
as not to defire to imitate my ſelf, to the Degree 
it was in him. The ſole Scipio Æmilianus, would 
any attribute to him as brave and magnificent 
an End, and as profound and univerſal a Know- 
ledg, might be put into the other Scale of the 
Balance. Oh! What an Injury has Time done 
me, to deprive me of the -Sight of two of the 
moſt noble Lives, which, by the common Con- 
ſent of all the World, one the greateſt of the 
Greeks, and the other of the Romans, were in all 
Platarcb. What a Matter! What a Workman | 
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2 gallant Man, of civil and ordinary Manners, 
and of a moderate Ambition, the richeſt Life 
that I know, and full of the richeſt, and moſt to 
be defir'd Parts, all things conſider d, is, in my 
Opinion, that of Alcibiades. But as to what con- 


of an exceſſive Goodneſs, add ſome of his Opi- 
nions. He declar'd, That the greateſß Sati faction 
be ever bad in his whole Life was, the Content ment 
be gave bis Father and Mother in his Victary of 
Leuctra; wherein his Defence is great, prefer. 
ring their Pleaſure before his own, ſo Juſt, and 
fo full of fo glorious an Action. He * 
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think it lawful, even to reſtore the Liberty of 


his Country, to kill a Man without knowing a 
Cauſe : Which made him ſo cold in the Enter- 
prize of his Companion Pelopidas for the Relief 
of Thebes, He was alſo of Opinion, that Men in 
Battel ought to avoid the encounter of a Friend that 
was on the contrary ſide, and to ſpare him. And 
Humanity even towards his Enemies themſelves, 
having render'd him ſuſpected to the Beotians; 
for that after he had miraculouſly forc'd the La- 
cedemonians to open him the Paſs, which they 
had undertaken to Defend at the entry of Morea, 
near unto Corinth, he contented himſelf with 
having charg'd thorough them, without purſuing 
them co the utmoſt, he had his Commiſſion of 
General taken from him. Very honourably up- 
on ſuch an Account, and for the Shame it was 
to them upon Neceflity afterwards to reſtore 
him to his Command, and then to ſee how 
much upon him depended their Safety and Ho- 
nour: Victory like a Shadow attending him 
wherever he went; and indeed the Proſperity of 
of his Country, as being from him deriv d, died 
with him. 


2 — 


CH AP. XXXVII. 
Of the Reſembla 


nce of Children to their 
Fathers, 


HIS fagotting up of divers Pieces, is fo 
odly compos'd, that I never ſet Pen to Pa- 
per, but when I have too much idle time, and 
never any where but at Home; ſo that it is com- 
pil'd at ſeveral Interruptions and Intervals, as 
| Occaſions 
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Occaſions keep me ſomerimes many. Months a- 
broad, As to the reſt, I never corre& my firſt 
by any ſecond Conceptions ; I peradventure 
may alter a Word or ſo: But tis only to vary 
the Phraſe, and not to deſtroy my former Mean- 
ing. I have a mind to repreſent the Progreſs of 
my Humour, that every one may ſee every piece 
as it came from the Forge. I could wiſh I had be- 
gun ſooner, and had taken more notice of the 
Courſe of my Mutations. A Servant of mine, 
that I employ'd to tranſcribe for me, thought he 
had got a Prize by ſtealing ſeveral Pieces from 
me, wherewith he was beſt pleas'd ; but it is my 
Comfort, that he will be no greater a Gainer, 
than I ſhall be a Loſer by the Theft, I am grown 
older by ſeven or eight Years ſince I begun; 
neither has it been without ſome new Acquiliti- 
on: I have in that time, by the Liberty of 
Years, been acquainted with the Stone, a long 
Converſation, which time hardly wears off 
without ſome ſuch Inconvenience. I could have 
deen glad, that of other Infirmities Age has to 
preſent long-liv'd Men, it had choſen ſome one 
that would have been more welcome to me, for 
it could not poſſibly have laid upon me a Diſ- 
eaſe, for which, even from my Infancy, I have 
had fo great Horror; and it is in truth of all the 
- accidents of old Age, that of which I have ever 
been moſt afraid. I have often thought with 
my ſelf, that I went on too far, and that in fo 
long a Voyage, I ſhould at laſt run my ſelf into 
ſome miſadvantage ; Iperceiv'd, and oft enough 
declar'd, that it way time to knock off, and that 
Death was to be cut off in the Sound ang. living 
part, according to the Chirurgeons Rule in Am- 
388 And that Nature made him yay very 
cit Ulury, who did not in due time pay the 
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Principal. And yet I was ſo far from being rea- 


dy, that in eighteen Months time, or therea- 
bout, that I have been in this uneaſy Condition, 


I have fo inur'd my ſelf to it, as to be content to 


live on in it ; and have found wherein to com- 
fort my ſelf, and to hope: So much are Men 
enſlav d to their miſerable Being, that there is 
no Condition fo wretched that they will not 
accept, provided they may live, according to that 
of Mecenas. | 


Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede coxa, 

Lubricos quate dentes 

Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eft. 


Maim both my Hands and Feet, break Legs and 
Knock out my Teeth, and bore out both my Eyes, 
Let me but live, alls well enough be cries, 


\ 

And Tamerlain with his fooliſh Humanity palli- 
ated tlie fantaſtick Cruelty he exercisd upon Le- 
dert, When he put all he could hear of to 
Death, to deliver them, as he pretended, from 
the painful Life they liv'd. For there was not 
one of them who would not rather have under- 
gone a triple Leproſy, than to be depriv'd of 
their Being. And Antiſtbenes the Stoick being 
very Sick, and crying out, who will deliver me 
from theſe Exils? Diogenes, who was come to 
viſit him, This, ſaid he, preſenting him a Knife, 
preſently if thou wilt: I do not mean from my 
Life, he reply'd, but from my Diſeaſe. The Sut- 
ferings that only attack the Mind, I am not fo 
ſenſible of, as moſt other Men ; and that partly 
out of Judgment: For the World looks upon 
ſeveral things as dreadful, or to be avoided. 5 
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the expence of Life, that are almoſt indifferent 


The Stone 
the moſt 
painful of 
all Diſea- 
ſes, 


to me: partly through a ſtupid and inſenſible 
Complexion 1 have in Accidents which do not 
point-blank hit me; and that Inſenſibility I look 
upon as one of the beſt parts of my natural 
Sondition : but eſſential and corporeal Pains I 
am very ſenſible of. And yer having long ſince 
foreſeen them, though with a Sight weak and 
delicate, and ſoftned with the long and happy 
Health and Quiet that God has been pleas'd to 
give me the greateſt part of my Time, I had in 
my Imagination fancied them ſo Inſupporta- 
ble, that in truth I was more afraid than I have 
ſince found I had cauſe; by which I am till 
more fortified in this Beliet, that moſt of the Fa- 
culties of the Soul, as we employ them, more 
trouble the Repoſe of Life, than they are any way 
uſeful to it. I am in Conflict with the worlt, the 
moſt Sudden, the moſt Painful, the moſt Mortal, 
and the moſt Irremediable of all Diſeaſes. I have 
already had the tryal of five or fix very long, and 
very painful Fits, and yet I either flatter my ſelf, 
or there is even in this Eſtate what is very well 
to be endurd by a Mah who has his Soul free 
from the Feat of Death, and the Menaces, Con- 
cluſions and Conſequences, which Phyſick is e- 
ver thundrinp in our Ears. But the effect even 
of Pain it ſelf is not ſo ſharp and intolerable as 
to put a Man of Underſtanding into Impatience 
and Deſpair. - I have at leaſt this Advantage by 
my Stone, that what I could not hitherto whol- 
ly prevail upon my ſelf to reſolve upon, as to re- 
conciling and acquainting my ſelf with Death, 
it will perfect; for the more it preſſes upon and 
importunes me, I ſhall be ſo much the leſs afraid 
to Dye. I had already gone ſo far as only to 
Jove Life for Life's ſake, but my Pain _—_ = 
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ſolve this Intelligence; and God grant that in 
the end, ſhould the ſharpneſs of it be once great- 
er than I ſhall be able to bear, it does not throw 


me into the other leſs vicious extream, to de- 
ſire and wiſh to Dye. 


Summum nec met ua: diem, nec optes. 
Neither to wiſh, nor fear to Dye. 


They are two Paſſions to be fear'd, but the 
one has its Remedy much nearer at hand than 
the other. As to the reſt, I have always found 
the Precept, that ſo exactly enjoyns a conſtant 
Countenance, aud ſo diſdainful and indifferent 
a Comportment in the toleration of Infirmities to 
be meerly Ceremonial. Why ſhould Philoſophy, 
which only has reſpe& to Life and its Effects, 
trouble it ſelf about theſe external Appearances ? 
Let us leave that Care to Hiſtrios and Maſters 
of Rhetorick, that ſet ſo great a Value upon our 
Geſtures. Let her, in God's name, allow this 
vocal Frailty, if it be neither cordial nor ſto- 
machical to the Diſeaſe ; and permit the ordinary 
ways of expreſſing Griet by Sighs, Sobs, Palpi- 
tations, and turning Pale, that Natore has put 
out of our Power. And provided the Courage 
de undaunted, and the Expreſſions not ſounding 
of Deſpair, let her be ſatisfied. What makes mat- 
ter for the wringing of our Hands, if we do not 
wring our Thoughts ? She forms us for our 
ſelves, not for others; to be, not to ſeem : Let 
her be ſatisfied with governing our Underſtand- 
ings, which ſhe has taken upon her the care of 
Inſtructing; that in the fury of che Coolick ſhe 
maintains the Soul in a condition to know it ſelf, 
and to follow its accuſtom'd way : W 

with, 
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with, and enduring, not meanly truckling under 
Hain; mov'd and heated, not ſubdu'd and con- 
quer'd in the Contention; but capable of Diſ- 
courſe and other things to a certain Degree. In 
ſo extream Accidents, tis Cruelty to require ſo 
exact a Compoſedneſs. Tis no great matter what 


Faces we cut, if we find any eaſe by it: If the 
Body find it ſelf reliev'd by complaining, let 


him go too: It Agitation eaſes him, let bim tum- 
ble and toſs at Pleaſure ; it he finds the Diſeaſe 
evaporate (as fome Phyſicians hold that it helps 
Women in delivery.) extreamly to cry out, or 
if it do but amuſe his Torments, let bim roar aloud. 
Let us not command his Voice on ſally, but 
ſtop it not. Fpicurus does not only forgive his 
Sage for crying out in Torments, but adviſes 
him to it. Pugilis etiam quum feriunt, in janctan- 
dis eæſtibus ingemiſcunt, quia profundenda voce omne 
corpus intenditur, venitque plaga vebementior. Il ben 
Men fig bt with Clubs, they groan in laying on, becauſe 
the woole ſtrength of Bid goes along with the Voice, 
and the Blow is laid on with greater force. We have 
enough to do to deal with the Diſeaſe, without 
troubling our ſelves with theſe ſuperfluous Rulcs ; 
which I ſay in excuſe of thoſe whom we ordina- 
rily ſee impatient in the Aſſaults of this Infirmi- 
ty z for as to what concerns my ſelf, I have paſs'd 
it over hitherto with a little better Countenance, 
and contented my felt with gcunting, without 
roaring out. Not nevertheleſs, that I put any 
great conſtraint upon my ſelf to maintain chis 
exterior Decency, for I make little account of 
ſuch an Advantage: I allow herein as much as 
the Pain requires, but either my Pains are not 
ſo exceflive, or I have more than ordinary Pati- 
ence. I complain, I confeſs, and am a little im- 
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patient in a very ſharp Fit, but I do not arrive 
to ſuch a degree of Deſpair, as he who with 


Ejulatu, YM gemita, fremitibut 
Reſonando multum flebiles voces refert. 


Howling, Roaring, and « thouſand Noiſes 
Expreſs'd bis Torment in moſt diſmal Voices: 


I reliſh my ſelf in the midſt of my Dolor, and 
have always found that I was in a Capacity to 
ſpeak, think, and give a rational Anſwer,as well 
as at any other time, but not fo coldly and in- 
differently, being troubled and interrupted by 
the Pain. When I am look'd upon by my Vi- 
ſiters to be in the greateſt Torment, and that 
they therefore forbear to trouble me, I oft try 
my own Strength, and my ſelſ ſet ſome Diſcourſe 
on Foot, the moſt remote I can contrive from 
my preſent Condition. I can do any thing up- 
on a ſudden Endeavour, but it muſt not continue 
long. What pity tis I have not the Faculties of. 
that Dreamer Cicero, who dreaming he was hing 
with a Wench, found he had diſcbarg d bis Stone in 
the Sheets |! My Pains do ſtrangely diſappetite me 
that way. In the Intervals from this exceſſive 
Torment, when my Ureters only languiſh wich- 
out any great Dolor, I-preſently feel my felt in 
my wonted State, foraſmuch as my Soul takes 
no other Alarm but what is ſenſible and corpo- 
ral, which I certainly owe to the care have 


ſuch Accidents. 10 
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Nulla mibi nova nunc facies inopinaque ſurgit, 

Omnia pracepi, atque 8 mecum ante peregi. 
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9 Which. by its Novelty can me ſurprixe, 
To rok accuſtom d all things rs 


Aud been inur'd unto them long before. 


T am a little roughly handled for a Learner, and 
with a ſudden and ſharp Alteration, being fall'n 
in an inſtant from a. very eaſie and happy Con- 
dition of Life into the moſt uneaſie and painful 
nat can be imagin d. For beſides that it is a 
Diſeaſe very much to be fear d in ĩt ſelf, it begins 
ith me r a more ſharp and ſevere manner 
n it uſes to do with other Men. My Fits 
come ſo thick upon me, that I am ſcarcely ever 
Eaſe ; and yet I have hitherto kept my Mind 
75 ight, that provided I can ſtill continue it, 
d my ſelf in a much better Condition of Life 
than a thouſand others, who have no Fever, nor 
her Diſeaſe but what they create to themſelves 
want of Meditation. There is a certain ſort 

of crafty Humility that ſprings from Preſumpti- 


on; as this for Example, that we confeſs our 


Ignorance in many things, and are ſo Courte- 
qus as to acknowledge, that there are in the 
works of Nature ſome Qualities and Conditions 
that are imperceptible to us, and of which our 
derſtanding cannot diſcover the Means and 
Cauſes ; By this honeſt Declaration we hope to 
obtain that People ſhall alſo believe us of thoſe 
that we fay 'we do underſtand, We need not 
trouble our ſelves to ſeek out Miracles and ſtrange 
Difficulties.; methinks there are ſo incompre- 
henſible Wonders amongſt the things that we 
ordinarily ſee, as ſurpaſs all Difficulties of Mira- 


cles. What a wonderful thing it is, that the 


drop of Seed from which we are produc'd, 
fhould carry in it ſelf the Impreflion not only N. 
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the bodily Form, but even of the Thoughts and 
Inclinations of our Fathers? Where can that 


drop of Fluid Matter contain that infinite num- 


ber of Forms? And how can they carry on theſe 
Reſemblances with ſo temerarious and irregular 
a Progreſs, that the Son ſhall be like his Great- 
Grand-father, the Nephew like his Uacle ? In 
the Family of Lepidas at Rome, there were three, 


not ſucceſſively, but by intervals, that were horn 


with the ſame Eye cover d with a Cartilage, At 
Thebes, there was a Race that carried from their 
Mothers Womb the form of the Head of a Launce, and 
who was not born ſo, was look'd upon as Illegi- 
gitimate. And Axiſtotle ſays, that in à certain 
Nation, where the Women were in common, they aſ- 
fign'd the Children to their Fathers by their Reſemblance. 
"Tis to be believ'd that I derive this Infirmi 

from my Father ; for he died wonderfully tor- 
mented with a great Stone in bis Bladder ; he was 
never ſenſible of his Diſeaſe till the ſixty ſeventh 
year of his Age, and before that had never felt 
any grudging or Symptoms of it either in his 
Reins, Sides, or any other part ; and had liv'd 
till then in a happy vigorous flate of Health, lic- 
tle ſubject to Infirmities, and continued ſeven 
years after in this Diſeaſe, and died a very pain- 
ful Death. I was Born above five and twen- 
ty years before his Diſeaſe ſeiz d him, and in the 


time of his tnoſt flouriſhing and healthful ſtare of 


Body, his third Child in order of Birth : Where 
could his Propenſion to this Malady lye lurking 
all that while? And he being ſo far from the In- 
firmicy, how could that ſmall part of his Sub- 
ſtance, carry away fo great an Impreſſion of its 
ſhare ? And how fo conceal'd, that till five and 
forty years after I did not begin'to be ſenſible of 
it? being the only one to this Hour, 
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ſo many Brothers and Siſters, and all of one Mo- 
ther, that was ever troubled with it, He that 
can ſatĩsſie me in this Point, I will believe him in 
as many other. Miracles as he pleaſes ; always 
provided, that, as their Manner is, he does not 
give me a Doctrine much more Intricate and Fan- 
taſtick than the Thing it ſelf, for current Pay. 
Let the Phyſicians a little excuſe the Liberty I 
take, for by the ſame Inſuſion, and fatal Inſinu- 
ation it is that I have receiv'd a Hatred and Con- 
tempt of their Docttine. The Antipathy I have 
againſt their Art is hereditary. My Father liv'd 
threeſcore and fourteen years, my Grandfather 
ſixty nine, my Great Grandfather almoſt fourſcore 
ears, without ever taſting any ſort of Phyſick ; 
nd with them whatever was not ordinary Diet, 
was inſtead of a Drugg. Phyſick is grounded up- 
on Experience and Examples, fois my Opinion, 
And is not this an expreſs and very advantage- 
ous Experience ? I do not know that they can 
find me in all their Records three that were born, 
bred, and dy'd under the ſame Roof, who have 
liv'd ſo long by their own Conduct. They muſt 
here of Neceſſity confeſs, that if Reaſon be not, 
Fortune at leaſt is, on my ſide, and with Phyſicians, 
Fortune goes a great deal further than Reaſon ; let 
them not take me now at a Diſadvantage ; let 
them not threaten me in the ſubdu'd Condition 
I now am, for that were Treachery. And to ſay 
truth, I have got enough the better of them by 
theſe Domeſtick Examples, that they ſhould reſt 
ſatisfied. Humane things are not uſually ſo Con- 
ſtant ; it has been two hundred years ſave eigh- 
teen that this Tryal has laſted, for the firſt of 
: them was born in the Year 1402. Tis now in- 
, Sed very good Reaſon that this Experience 
ould begin to fail us : Let them not therefore 

| ; reproach 
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reproach me with the Infirmities under which I 
now ſuffer ; is it not enough for my part, that I 
vs have li d ſeven and forty years in perfect Health? 
Though it ſhould be the end of my career, 'tis of 
the longer fort. My Anceſtors had an Averſion to 
Phyſick by ſome ſecret and natural Inſtinct; for 


f the very Sight of a Potion was loathſom to my 
Father. The Seigneur de Gaviac, my Uncle by 


* the Father's ſide, a Churchman, and a Valetudi- 
- nary from his Birth, and yet that made that crazy 
4 Life to hold out to ſixty ſeven years; being 
N once fallen into a furious Fever, it was order 
wi by the Phyſicians, he ſhould be plainly told, that 
* if be would not make uſe of belp (tor ſo they call that 
J which is very often quite contrary ) he would in- 
a fallibly be a dead Man, The good Man, though 
4 terriſied with this dreadful Sentence, yet reply'd, 
< Tam then a dead Man. But God ſoon atter made 
8 the Prognoſtick falſe. The youngeſt of the Bro- 


thers, which weer four, and by many years the 
youngeſt, the Sieur de Buſſaget, was the only 
Man of the Family that made uſe of Medicine, 
by reaſon, I ſuppoſe, of the Commerce he had 
with the other Arts, for he was a Counſellor, 
in the Court of Parliament, and it ſucceeded ſo 
ill with him, that being in outward appearance 
of the ſtrongeſt Conſtitution, he yet died before 
any of the reſt, the Sieur Saint Michel only ex- 
.cepted. *Tis poſſible I may have deriv'd this na- 
tutal Antipathy to Phyſick from them; but had 
there been no other Conſideration in the caſe, I 
would have endeavour'd to have overcome it. 
For all Conditions that ſpring in us without Rea- 
ſon, are vicious; and is a kind of Diſeaſe that 
wwe are to wreſtle with: It may be I had natu- 
rally this Propenſion, but I have ſupported and 
fortified it by Arguments and Reaſons, which 
$3249 1 have 
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have eftabliſh'd in me the Opinion I am of. For 
1 alſo hate the Conſideration of refuſing Phy/ick 
for the nauſeous Tafte : I ſhould hardly be of 
their Humour, who find Health worth purchaſing 
by all the moſt painful Cæuteries and Inciſions that 
can be apply d. And, according to Epicurus, I 
conceive, That Pleaſures are to be avoided, if greater 
Pains be the conſequence ; and Pains to be coveted, 
that will terminate in greater Pleaſures. Health is a 
precious thing, and the only one in Truth me- 
riting that a Man ſhould lay out, not only his 
Time, Sweat, Labour, and Goods, but alſo his 
Life it ſelf to obtain it, foraſmuch as without it 
Life is injurious to us. Pleaſure, Wiſdom, Learn- 
ing, and Virtue without it wither away and va- 
niſh ; and in the moſt queint and ſolid Diſcour- 
ſes chat Philoſophy would imprint in us to the 
contrary, we need no more but oppoſe the 
Tmage of Plato, being ſtruck with an Epilepſy or 
Apoplexy '; and in this Preſuppoſition to defic 
him to call the rich Faculties of his Soul to his 
Aﬀiſtance. All Means that conduce to Health, 
can neither be toe painful, nor too dear to me. 


But I have ſome other Appearances that make 
me ſtrangely ſuſpect all this Merchandize, I do 
not deny but there — ſome Art, and that 
there are not, amengſt fo many Works of Nature, 
things proper for the Conſervation of Health; 


that is moſt certain; I very well know that there 
ate ſome Simples that moiſten, and others that 


dry ; I experimentally know that Radiſhes are 


windy, and Sema-leaves purging ; and ſeveral 
other ſuch Experiences I have, which I am as 
ſure of as I am that Matton nourifhes, and ine 
warms me: And Solos would ſay, That eating was 
Piya againſt Hunger. I do not diſapprove the 
Uſe we make of things the Earth pr 8 

ound 
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doubt in the leaſt of the Power and Fertility of 
Nature, and diſapprove not Application of what 
ſhe affords to our Neceſſities: I very well fee 
that Pikes and Swallows live by her Laws ; but I 
miſtruſt the Inventions of Wit, Knowlede, and 
Art.; to countenance which, we have aban- 
don'd Nature and her Rules, and wherein we 
keep no Bounds nor Moderation. As we call 
the Creation of the firſt Laws that fall into our a 
Hands, Fuftice, and their Practice and Diſpenſa- 
tion very Fooliſh and very Unjuſt: And as thoſe 
who ſcoff and accuſe it, cannot nevertheleſs 
wrong that noble Virtue, but only condema the 
Abuſe and Profanation of that ſacred Title; fo 
in Pbyſick, I very much honour that glorious 
Name, and the end it is ſtudied for, and what it 
promiſes to the Service of Mankind; but what ic 
joiſts upon us, I neither honour nor eſteem. 
In the firſt Place, Experience makes me dread 
it; for amongſt all of my Acquaintance, I fee 
no Race of People ſo ſoon Sick, and ſo long be- 
fore they are well, as thoſe who take much Phy- 
fick. Their very Health is alter'd and corrupt- 
ed by their frequent Preſcriptions. Phyſicians are 
not content to deal only with the Sick, but 
they will moreover corrupt Health, for. fear 
Men ſhould at any time eſcape their Authority. 
Do they not, from a continual and perfect Health, 
extract ſuſpicion of fome great Sickneſs to en- 
ſue ? J have been Sick often enough, and have 
always found my | Sickneſs eaſy enough to be 
ſupported (tho I have made tryal of almoſt all 
forts ) and as ſhort as thoſe of any other without 
their Help, or without ſwallowing their ill-taſted 
Doſes. The Health I have is full and free, with- 
out other Rule or Diſcipline than my own Cu- 
ſtom and Pleaſure. Every Place ſerves me well 
1 enough 
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; "The L bians generally enjoy a rare Health, by a Cu- 
om 


enough to ſtay in, for I need no other Conve- 
niences when J am ſick, than what I muſt have 
when I am well. I never diſturb my ſelf that I 


have no Phyſicien, no Apothecary, nor any other 
Aſſiſtance, which I ſee moſt other ſick Men 


more afflicted at, than they are with their Diſ- 
eaſe! What do they themſelves ſhew us more 
Felicity and Duration in their own Lives, that 
may manifeſt to us ſome apparent Effect of their 
Skill? There is not a Nation in the World that 
has not been many Ages without Phyſick ; and 
the firſt Ages, that is to ſay, the beſt and moſt 
happy, knew no ſuch thing ; and the tenth 
part of the World knows nothing ot it yet: Se- 
veral Nations are ignorant of it to this Day, 
where Men live more healthful.and longer than 
we do here, and even amongſt us the common 
People live well enough without it. The Ro- 


dn were fix hundred Years before they re- 
ceiv'd 


it; and after having made tryal of it, ba- 


'niſh'd ir from their City at the inſtance of Cat, 


the Cenſor, who made it appear how eaſy it was 
to live without it, having himſelf liv'd fourſcore 


and five Years, and kept his Wife alive to an 
extream old Age, not without Phy/ick only, but 
without a Phyſcian: For every thing that we 
find to be healthful to Life, may be call'd Phy- 
Fel. He kept his Family in Health, as Plutarch 
ſays, if I miſtake not, with Hare's Milt, as Pl 
| Bine e that the Arcadians cur d all manner cf 


ſeaſes with that of a Cow ; and Herodotus ſays, 


they bave, after their Children are arriv'd to fou 


Tears of Age, to burn and eauterixæ the Veins of thei 
ä Head and Tem 4, by which Means they cut off al 


deflyxions of Rheums for their whole Lives. And 


ide Country People of our Province make uſe of 


nothing 


ed, being 
Health; and but by Trouble has no acceſs into 
our Condition. Let it alone a little: The Pro- 
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nothing in all ſorts of Diſtempers but the frangeſ 
Wine they can get, mixt with a great deal of 
Saffron and Spice, and all with the fame Succeſs. 
And to fay the truth, of all this Diverſity and 
Contuſion of Apothecarys Bills, what other End 
and Effect is there after all, but to purge the Bel- 
ly ? Which a thouſand ordinary Simples will do 
as well; and I do not know whether ſuch Eva- 
cuations be ſo much to our Advantage as they 
pretend, and whether Nature do not require a 
Reſidence of .her Excrements to a certain. pro- 
portion, as Wine does of irs Lees, to keep it a- 
live. You oft ſee healthful Men fall into Vo- 
mitings and Fluxes of the Belly by unknown Ac- 
cidents, and make a great evacuation of Excre- 


ments, without any preceding need, or any fol- 


lowing Benefit, but rather with hurt to their 


Conſtitution. *Tis from the great Plato that I 


lately learn'd, That of three ſorts of Motions which 
are natural to , Purging is the worſt ; and that no 
Man, . unleſs be be a Fool, ought to take any thing to 
that Purpoſe, but in the extreameſ# Neceſſity : Men 
diſturb and irritate the Diſeaſe by contrary Op- 


poſitions. It muſt be the way of living that 


muſt gently diſſolve, and bring it to its Matu- 


rity. The violent Gripings and Conteſt betwixt 


the Drag and the Diſeaſe, is ever to our Loſs, 
ſince the Combat is fought within our ſelves, 


and that the Drug is an Aſſiſtant not to be truſt- 
by its own Nature an Enemy to our 


vidence that takes care of Fleas and Moles, does 


alſo take care for Men, if they will have the 
ſame Patience Fleas and Moles have, to leave it 
co it ſelf. 


Tis to much Purpoſe that we cry 
put upon it, tis the way to make us Hoarſe, but 
| S © >” = 
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Relief. It owes 


1 differ d un 


not to haſten it. Tis a ptoud and uncompaſſio- 
nate Order, our Fears, our Deſpair, diſpleaſes 
and ſtops it from, inſtead of inviting it to our 

affiffance to the Diſeaſe, as well 
as to Health; and will not ſuffer it ſelf to be 
corrupted in favour of the one, to the prejudice 
of the other's Right, for it would then fall into 
Diſorder. Let us in God's Name follow it. It 
leads thoſe that follow, and thoſe who will not 
follow, it drags along both their Fury and Phy- 
fick together. Order a Purge for Jour Brain, it 
will there be much better employ'd, than upon 


your Stomach, One asking a Lacedæmonian, who 


had made bim live ſo long? He made anſwer, the 
Jpnorance of Phyfick. And the Emperour Adrian 
continually exclaim'd as he was dying, That the 
Crowd of Phyficians had kill d bim. An ill Wreſt- 
ler curh'd Phyſician : Courage, ſays Diogenes to him, 
thou haſt done well, for now thou wilt throw thoſe 
who have formerly thrown thee. But they have this 
Advantage, according to Nicocles, That the Sun 
| ebe to their Succeſs, and the Earth covers 
their Failures : And beſides, they have a very 
advantageous way of making uſe. of all forts of 
Events: For wſfat Fortune, Nature, or any other 
Canſes, (of which the number is infinite) pro- 
duce of good and healthful in us, it is the Pri- 
vilege of Phyſick to attribute to it ſelf. All the 
Happy Succeſſes that happen to the Patient muſt 
E 


ivd from thence. The Occaſions that have 
cur'd me, and thouſand others, Phyſicians uſurp 
to themſelves, and their own Skill: And as to 
mM Accidents, they either abſolutely difown them, 
in laying the Fault upon the Patient, by ſuch 


frivolous and idle Reaſons as they can never be to 
ſeek for ; as be 7 with his Arms out of Bed, or be 


the ravling of a Coach : 
8 —Rhe 
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Rhedarum tranſitus arcto Juvenal. 
Vicorum inflexa ; —— Sat. 3. 


He heard the Wheels and Horſes trampling Feet 
In the ſtraight turning of a narrow Street. 


Or, ſome Body had ſet open the Caſement, or he bad 
lain upon bs rh fide ; Or had had ſome odd Fancies 
. in bis Head: In ſum, a Werd, a Dream, or a Look, 
| ſeem to them Excuſe ſufficient wherewith to 
1 palliate their own Errors: Or, if they ſo pleaſe, 
0 they yet make uſe of their growing worſe, and 
e do their Buſineſs that way which can never fail 
q them : Which is, by buzzing us in the Ears, 
8 when the Diſeaſe is more enflam'd by their Me- 


| dicaments, that it had been much worſe but for 
, thoſe Remedies, He, who for an ordinary Cold, 
7 they have thrown into a double Tertian-Ague, 
is had but for them been in a continued Fever. They 
1 do not much care what Miſchief they do, ſince 

it turns to their own Profit. In earneſt, they 
have Reaſon to require a very favourable Belief 
from their Patients, and indeed it ought to be a 
very eaſy one to ſwallow things ſo hard to be be- 
liev'd. Plato faid very well, That Phyſicians were 

the only Men that might lye at Pleaſure,fince our Health 
3 upon the Vanity and Falſity of their Promiſes. 
e£ſop, a moſt excellent Author, and of whom 
_few Men diſcover all the Graces, does pleaſantly 
repreſent to us the tyrannical Authority Phyſici- 

«ns uſurp over poor 9 weakned and ſub- 
dued by Sickneſs 2 472 — he tells us, x 

a fick Perſon being a s Phyſician w 

ration ig af yr Potion be had given him? I have 
ſweat very much, ſays the fick Man ; that's 
[<1 the Phyſician 3 another time, having 


— 


'd 
him 
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him bow be fel: himſelf after his Phyſick ? I have 
been very cold, and have bad a great ſhivering upon 
me, ſaid he; that is good, reply d the Phyſician : 


— 


Aſter the third Potion, he ask'd him again bow 
be did? Why T find my ſelf fwell'd, and puff d up, 
ſaid he, 2 if I bad'a Dropſy. That is very well, 
faid the Phyfician. One ot his Servants coming 
preſently after to enquire bow he felt bimſelf, ? 
Truly Friend, (aid he, with being too well, I am u- 
bout to dye. There was a more juſt Law in Egypt, 
by which the Phyfician for the three firſt Days 
was to take charge of his Patient, at the Patient's 
own Peril and Fortune: But thoſe three Days 
being paſt, it was to be at his own. For what 
Reaſon is it, that their Patron <Aſculapius ſhould 
be ſtruck with Thunder for reſtoring Hyppolitus 
from Death to Life, | 


Eneid. Nam Pater Ommipotens aliquem indignatus ab umbris 


lib. 7. 


 hadT 
_ der'd my Diſcipline more ſacred and myſterious ; 


7 Maortalem infernis, ad lumina ſurgere vitæ 


Ipſe repertorem medicine talis, & arts 


| * Fulmine Phebigenam ſtygias detrafit ad undas. 


For Jupiter, offended at the fight 

Of one be bad ftruck dead, reſtor d to light, 
He ftrack the Artiſt durſt it undertake 
| With bis fork'd Lightning to the Stygian Lake. 


and his Followers he pardoned, who ſend fo ma- 
ny Souls from Life to Death? A Phyſician, 
boaſting to Nicocles, That bis Art was of great Au- 
thority : It # ſo indeed, laid Nicocles, that can with 
ry Be ſo many People. As to what remains, 

een of their Counſel, I would have ren- 


they had begun well, but they have. not ended 
ſo. It vas a good beginning to make w_ and 
Misr £0001 
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Demons the Authors of their Science, and co have 
usd a .peculiar way of ſpeaking and writing. 
And notwithſtanding, that Philoſophy concludes 
it Folly to perſuade a Man co his own good by 
an unintelligible way: Ut fi quis medicus imperet 
ut ſumat, terrigenam, herbigradam, domiportam, ſan- 
guine caſſam. As if a Phyſician ſhould command his 
Patient to take Snails by unknown Names and Epi- 


thets, It was a good Rule in their Art, and that 


accompanies all other vain, fantaſtick, and ſu- 
pernatural Arts, that the Patients Belief ſhould pre- 
poſſeſs them with good hope and aſſurance of their Effects 


and Operation. A. Rule they hold to that degree, 


as to maintain that the moſt inexpert and ig- 
norant Phyſician is more proper for a Patient 


that has Confidence in him, than the moſt 


Learned and Experienc'd, that he is not acquaint- 
ed with, Nay, even the Choice of moſt of 
their Drugs is in ſome ſort Myſterious and Di- 
vine. The left Foot of a Tortoiſe, the Urine of 
a Lizard, the Dung of an Elephant, the Liver of 
a Mole, Blood drawn from under the Wing of 
a white Pidgeon ; and for us who have the 
Stone, (ſo ſcornfully they uſe us in our Miſeries) 
the Excrement of Rats beaten to Powder, and 
ſuch like traſh and fooleries, which rather carry 
a face of Magical Enchantment, than any folid 
Science. I omit the odd number of their Pills, the 
appointment of certain Days and Feaſts of the 
year, the Superſtition of gathering their Simples 
at certain hours : And that auſtere grim Coun- 
tenance 2nd haughty Carriage which Pliny him- 
ſelf ſo much derides. But they have, as I ſaid, 
fail'd, in that they have not added to this fine 
beginning, the making their Meetings and Con- 
ſultations more religious. and fecret,, where no 
profane Perſon ought to haye been admitted, 
4 | no 
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no more than in the ſecret Ceremonies of ¶Æſca- 
lapizs. For by reaſon of this it falls out, that their 
Irreſolution, the Weakneſs of their „ 
Divination, and Foundations, the Sharpneſs of 
their Diſputes, full of Hatred, Jealouſie, and 
particular Intereſt, coming to be difcover'd by 
every one, a Man muſt be very Blind not to 
diſcern that he runsa very great Hazard in their 
„Hands. Who ever ſaw one Phyſician approve 
of another's Preſcription, without taking ſome- 
thing away, or adding ſomething to it ? By 
hich they ſufficiently betray their Art, and 
make it manifeſt to us, that they therein more 
conſider their own Reputation, and confequent- 
ly cheir Profit, than their Patients Intereſt. He 
was a much wiſer Man of their Tribe, who of 
old gave it for a Rule, that only one Phyſician ſhould 
wndertake a fick Perſon ; tor it be do nothing to 
purpoſe, one ſingle Man's default can bring no 
great Scandal upon the Profeflion ; and on the 
contrary, the Glory will be great, if he happen 
to have good Succeſs ; whereas when they are 
many, they at every curn bring a Diſrepute up- 
on their Calling, foraſmuch as they ofrener do 
hurt than good. They ought to be ſatisfied 
with the perpetual Diſagreement which is found 
in the Opinions of the principal Maſters, and 
antient Authors of this Science, which is only 
known to Men well read, without diſcovering 
to the vulgar the Controverſies and various 
Judgments which they ſtill nouriſh and continue 
_— themſelves. Shall we have one Exam- 
the antient Controverſſe in Phyſick ? Hi- 
erepbilas lodges the original Cauſe of all Diſeaſes 
in the Hamoers ; Eriſfiftratus, in the Blood of the 
Arteries 5 Aſclepiades, in the inviſible Atoms of the 
Pores 3 Alemacn; in the Exuberancy, or Defe#® of 
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our bodily Strength ; Diocles, in the Inequality of the 
Elements 7 which the Body it campos d, — 2 the 
Quality of the Air we ſuck in; Strato, in the Abun- 
dance, Crudity, and Corrnption of the Nouriſhment we 
tale; and Hippocrates lodges them in the Spirits. 


with the greateſt Mutations. There is no great 
Danger in miſtaking the height of the Sun, or in 
the Fraction of ſome Afronomical Supputation : 
But here, where our whole Being is concern'd, 
tis no Wiſdom to abandon our ſelves to the mer- 
cy of the Agitation of fo many contrary Winds. 
Before the Peloponneſian War, there was no great 
talk of this Science : Hi es brought it into 
Repute ; and whatever he eftabliſh'd, C 
overthrew ; after that, Eraſifrats, Ariſtotle's 
Grand-child, overthrew what Chryſippus had 
writ. After theſe, the Empiricks ſtarted up, who 
took aquire contrary way to the Ancients, in the 
management of this Art. When the Credit of 
theſe began a little to decay, Herapbilus fet ano- 
ther tort of Practice on Foot, which Aſclepiades 
in turn ſtood up againſt, and overthrew. The 
Opinion firſt of Tbemiſon, and then of Muſe, 
and after that, thoſe of Vexius Valens, a Phyſician 
Famous through the Intelligence he had with 
Meſſalina, came in Vague. The Empire of Phy- 
lick in Nero's time was eſtabliſh'd in Tbeſſalus, 
who aboliſh'd and condemn'd all that had been 
held till his Time, This Man's Doctrine was 
refuted by Crinus of Marſeilles, who firſt brought 
all Medicinal Operations undet the n 
an 


"7 


There is a certain Friend of theirs, whom they , e — 
know better than I, who declares upon this Sub- 

jet, that the moſt important Science in Practice a- 
mong ſt us, as that which is intruſted with our Health 
and Conſervation, is by ill luck the greateſt Misfortune, 
the moſt incertaim, the moſt — , and agitated 
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and Motions of the Stars, and reduc'd Eating, 


Sleeping, and Drinking to hours that were moſt 
pleaſing to Mercury, and the Aon. His Autho- 
rity was ſoon after ſupplanted by Charinus, a 
Phyſician of the ſame City of Marſeilles ; a 
Man that not only controverted all the ancient 
Methods of Phyßek. but moreover the Uſage of 
bot Baths, that had been generally, and ſo many 
Ages before in common Uſe. He made Men 


bath in cold Water even in Winter, and Ts 


his ſick Patients in the natural Waters of every 


Stream. No Roman till Pliny's time had ever 


| 


vouchſaf d to practiſe Phyſick, that Office was 
only perform'd by Greeks and Foreigners, as tis 
now amongſt us French, by thoſe that ſputter La · 
tin ; for, as a great Phyſician ſays, we do not ea- 
receive the Medicine we underſtand, no more than 
we do the Drugs we our —.— gather, It the Nati- 
ons from whence we fetch our Guaiacuw, Sarſa- 
parills, and China Wood, converſe with Medi- 
cine, how great a Value muſt we imagine by the 
recommendation of Strangeneſs, Rarity, 
and dear Purchaſe, do they ſet upon our Ca 
lage and Parſh ?* For who would dare -an 
contemn things ſo far ferch'd, and ſought 
out at the hazard of ſo long and dangerous a 
Voyage ? | 
Since the ancient Mutations in Phyſick, there 
have been infinite others down to our own times, 
and for the moſt part ſuch as have been Infinite, 
Entire, and Univerſal ; as thoſe for Example, 
produc'd by Paracelſus, Fioravanti, and Argenteri- 
ur; for they, as I am told, do not only alter one 
— ——— the whole Contexture and Rules of 
the Body of Phyſick, accuſing all others of Is- 
norance and Impoſition that have practisd be- 
fore them, At chis rate, in what a rr 
3 c 
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g. the poor Patient muſt be, I leave you to judge. 
Iſt But if we were yet afſur'd,that when they miſtake 
o- themſelves, that miſtake of theirs would do us 
a no harm, tho it do us no good, it were a 
a reaſonable Bargain to venture making our ſelves 
nt better, without any danger of being wade worſe. 


of Aſop tells a Story, that one who had bought a Mo- A Mor 
ny riſco Slave, believing that bis black Complexion was bith dand 
en Accidental in bim, and occaſion d by the ill Uſage of Pu 0 ON 
, , A : clear his 
'd bis former Maſter, caus d him to enter into a courſe Comple- 
TY of Phyfick, and with great Care to be often Bath'd xion, 
rer end Purg'd: It bapned that the Moor was nothing 
vas amended in bis tawny Complexion, but he wholly loſt 
tis bis former Health. How oft do we ſee Phyficians 
L impute the Death of their Patients to one ano- 
ther ? I remember. that ſome years ago, there 
was an Epidemical Diſeaſe, very Dangerous, and 
tor the moſt part Mortal, that rag'd in the Towns 
about us : The ſtorm being over, which had 
ſwept away an infinite number of Men, one of 
the moſt Famous Phyſicians of all che Country, 
preſently after publiſh'd a Book upon that Sub- 
ject, wherein, upon better Thoughts, he con- 
feſſes, that the letting of Blood in that Diſeaſe was 
the principal Cauſe of ſo many Miſcarriages, Moreo- 
ver, their Authors hold, that there u no Phyſick 
that bas not ſomething burtful in it. And if even 
ere Wl thoſe of the beſt Operation do in ſome meaſure 
ies, Wl offend us, what muſt thoſe do that are totally 
ice, Wl Miſapplied? For my own part, though there 
ble, ¶ were nothing elſe in the Caſe, I am of Opinion, 
eri · WH that to choſe that loath rhe Taſte of Pbhyſict, it muſt 
One WH "reds be 4 dangerous and prejudicial Endeavour to 
of Wl force it down at ſo Incommodious a time, and with ſo 
1g much Averſion; and believe that it marvellouſiy di- 
be- Wl Henpers à ſicłk Perſon, at à time when be bas ſo much 
ion f Repoſe, And beſides this, if we but con- 
Uu ſider 
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ſider the Occaſions upon which they uſuall 
ground the Cauſe of our Diſeaſes, they are fo 
light and nice, that I thence conclude à very 
lirtle Error in the Diſpenſation of their Drugs may do 
4 great deal of Milchief, Now, if the Miſtake of a 
Phyſician be ſo Dangerous, we are in buta ſcur- 
vy Condition; for it is almoſt impoſſible but he 
muſt oſten fall into thoſe Miſtakes: he had need 
of too many Parts, Conſiderations, and Circum- 
ſtances, rightly to level his Deſign : He muſt 
know the ſick Perſon's Complexion, his Temperature, 
his Humours, Inclinations, Actions, nay, his v 
Thoughts and Imaginations, He muſt be aſſur'd of 
the External Circumftances, of the Nature of the 
Place, the Quality of the Air and Seaſon, the Situ- 
ation of the Planets, and their Influences : He muſt 
know in the Diſeaſe the Cauſes, Prognoſticks, Af 
fections, and Critical Days ; in the D the 10 
Weight, the power of Working, the Country, Figures, 
Age, and Diſpenſations, and he muſt know how 
rightly to Proportion and Mix them together, to beget 
a juſt and perfe Proportion ; wherein if there be 
the leaſt Error, if amongſt fo many Springs there 
be but any one out of order, tis enough to deſtroy 
us. God knows of how great Difficulty moſt of 
>» theſe things ate to be underſtood. For (for Ex- 
ample ) how ſhall a Phyfician find out the true Sign of 
the Diſeaſe, every Diſeaſe being capable of an infinite 
number of Indications? How many Deubts and Con- 
troverſies have they amongſt themſelves upon the 
Interpretation of Urines ? Otherwiſe, from whence 
5 ſhould the continual Debates we ſee amongſt 
> them about the knowledge of the Diſeaſe proceed? 
How would we excuſe the Error they ſo oft fall 
into, of taking one thing for another ? In the 
Diſeaſe.T have had, were there never fo little dif- 
ficulry in the Caſe, I never found three of one 
* lets Opinion: 
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Opinion-: Which I inſtance, becauſe I love to in- 
troduce Examples wherein I am my ſelf con- 
cern'd. 

A Gentleman was at Pars lately cut for the 
Stone, by order of the Phyſicians, in whoſe Bladder, 
being accordingly ſo cut, there was found no more 
Stone than in the palm of his Hand ; and in the ſame 
Place,a Biſhop, who was my particular good Friend, 
having been earneſtly prefs'd by the major part ot 
the Phyſicians in Town, whom he conſulted, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be cut, to which alſo, upon their 
Words, I us'd my Intereſt to perſuade him: When 
he was dead, and open'd, it appear'd that he had 
no Stone but in the Reins, They are leaſt excuſa- 
ble for any Ecror in this Diſeaſe, by reaſon that 
it is in ſome ſort palpable ; and tis by that, that I 
conclude Chirurgery ro be much more certain, by 
reaſon that it ſees and feels what it does, and ſo 
goes leſs upon Conjecture; whereas the Phyſici- 
ans have no ſpeculum Matrics, by which to diſ- 
cover our Brains, Lungs and Liver. Even the 
very Promiſes of Phyſick are incredible in them- 
ſelves : For, being to provide againſt divers and 
contrary Accidents, that often afflict us at one 
and the ſame time, and that have almoſt a neceſ- 
ſary Relation, as the Heat of the Liver, and the 
Coldneſs of the Stomach, they will needs per- 
fuade us, that of their Ingredients one will heat 
the Stomach, and the other will cool the Liver: 
one has its Commiſſion 10 go direftly to the 
Reins, nay, even to the Bladder, without ſcatteting 
its Operations by the Way, and is to retain its Pu- 
er and Virtue through all thoſe Stops and Mean- 
ders, even to the Place to the Service of which 
u is defign'd, by its own occult Propriety : The 
555 will dry the Brain, and another will moiſten 
the Lungs, All theſe things being mix d in one 
125 | u 2 Potion, 
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tom is more than we are able to undertake. 


— 


Potion, is it not a kind of Madneſs to imagine or 
to hope that theſe differing Virtues ſhould ſepa- 


rate themſelves from one another in this mixture 


and confuſion, to perform ſo many various Errands ? 
I ſhould very much fear that they would either 
loſe or change their Tickets, and trouble one an- 
other's Quarters: And who can imagine but 
that in this /iquid Confuſion theſe Faculties muſt 
corrupt, confound, and ſpoil one another? And 
is not the Danger ſtill more, when the making up 
of this Medicine is intruſted to the Skill and Fidelity of 
another, to whoſe Mercy we again abanden our Lives ? 
As we have Daublet and Breeches-makers, diſtinct 
Trades ro cloath us, and are ſo much the bet- 
ter fitted, being that each of them meddles only 
with his own Buſineſs, and has leſs to trouble his 
Head withal, than a Taylor that undertakes all ; 
and as in matter of Diet, great Perſons, for their 
better Convenience, and to the end they may 
be better ſerv'd, have Cooks of diſtin Offices, 
ſome for Soops and Pottages, and others for Roaſt- 
ing, which one Cook, that ſhould undertake the 
whole Service, could not ſo well perform; fo 
muſt we be treated in our Cures. The Egyptian, 
had reaſon to feject this general Trade of a Phyſici- 


an, and to divide the Profeſſion to ſeveral peculiar 


Diſeaſes, to every part of the Body a particular 
Operator. For that part was more properly, and 
with leſs Confuſion provided for, being they eſ- 
pecially regarded nothing elſe: Ours are not a+ 
ware that he_who provides for all, provides for ne- 
thing, and that the entire Government of this Micro- 


Whilſt they were afraid of fopping a Looſeneſs, buf 
they ſhould put him into a Fever, they kill d me 2 
Friend that was worth more than the whole 


Pack of them put together. They enn 
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their own Divinations with the preſent Evils, 
and becauſe they will not cure the Brain to the 
prejudice of the Stomach, they offend both with their 
mutinous and tumultuary Drugs, As to the Paviety 
and Weakneſs of Reaſons, it.is more maniteſt in 
this than in any other Art, Aperitive Medicines 
are proper for a Man ſubject to the Stone, by reaſon 
that opening and dilating the Paſſages, they help for- 
ward the ſlimy Matter, whereof Gravel and the Stone 
is engender d, and convey that downward which be- 
gins to barden and gather in the Reins. Aperitive 
things are dangerous for a Man ſabject to the Stone, by 
reaſon that opening and dilating the Paſſage, they help 


forward toward the Reins the Matter Proper to create 


the Stone, which, by their own Propenſion that way, 
being apt to ſeize it, tis not to be imagin d but that a 
great deal of what has been ſo convey d thither muſt 
remain behind, Moreover, if the Medicine happen to 
meet with any thing too croſs to be carried thorough all 
thoſe narrow Paſſages it muſt paſs to be expell d, that 
Olſtruction, whatever it is, being ſtir d by theſe 
aperitive things, and thrown into thoſe narrow Paſſa+ 
ges, coming to ſtop them, will occaſion a moſt certain 
and moſt paisful Death. They have the like Con- 
ſtancy in the Advices they give us for the Regi- 
ment of Life. I is good to make Water often, for 
we experimentally ſee, that in letting it lie long in the 
Bladder, we give it time to ſettle the Sedement which 
will concreate into a Stone: It is not good to make Ma- 
ter often, for the heavy Excrements it carries along 
with it will not be woided without Violence, as we 
ſee by Experience, that a Torrent that runs with 
Force, waſhes the Ground it rouls over much 
clearer than the Courſe of a ſlow and tardy 


Stream. Likewiſe it is good to bave often to do. 


with Women, for that opens the Paſſages, and belps to 
eyacuate Gravel: It is alſe very UI to have cen ta 
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do with Women, becauſe it heats, tires, aud weakens 
the Reins. It is good to bath —— in bot Waters, 
foraſmuch as that refreſhes and mollifies the Place 
where the Gravel and Steve lye ; and it is alſo Ill, 
by reaſon that this Application of external Heat belps 
tbe Reins to bake, barden, and petrify the Matter ſo 
diſpos'd. For thoſe who are at the Bath, it is moſt 
healthful to eat little at Night, to the end that the 
Waters they are to drink the next Morning, may bave 
a better Operation upon an empty Stomach ; on the 
contrary, it is better to eat little at Dinner, that it 
hinder not the Operation of the Waters, which is not 
yet perfet#, and not to oppreſs the Stomach ſo ſoon af- 
ter the other Labour, but leave the Office of Digeſtion 
to the Night, which will much better perform it than 
the Day, where the Body and Soul are in perpetual 
Moving and Adlion: Thus do they juggle and cant 
in all their Diſcourſes at our Expence, and can- 
not give me one Propoſition againſt which I can- 
not ered a contrary of equal Force, Let them then 
no longer exclaim againſt thoſe, who in this 
trouble of Sickneſs ſuffer themſelyes to be gent- 
ly guided by their own Appetite, and the Advice 
of Nature, and commit themſelves to the com- 
mon Fortune. I have ſeen in my Travels al- 
gy; all the famous Baths of Chriſtendom, and 

or ſome Years paſt, have begun to make uſe of 
them my ſelf, for I look upon Bathing as general- 
ly wholſom, and believe that we ſuffer no little 
Inconveniences in our Health, by having left 


off the Cuſtom that was generally obſerv'd in 


former Times almoſt by all Nations, and is yet 
in many, of bathing every Day ; and I cannot ima- 
gine but that we are much the worſe by having 
our Limbs cruſted, and our Pores ſtopt with 
Dirt and Filth; And as to the drinking of them, 
Fortune has in the firft Place render'd them not 

R e 
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” at all unacceptable to my Taſte ; and ſecondly, 
fi” they are Natural and Simple, which at leaſt car- 
* ry no Danger with them, tho they do us no 
ſ Good. Of which, the infinite Croud of People 
» of all ſorts of Complexions that repair thicker, I 
lo take to be a ſufficient warranty : And although I 
7 have not there obſerv'd any extraordinary and 
be miraculous Effects; but that on the contrary, 
ve having more narrowly than ordinary enquir'd 
10 into it, I have found all the Reports of ſuch O- 
10 perations that hare been ſpread Abroad in thoſe 
ot Places, ill grounded and falſe, and thoſe that 
7 believe them ( as People are willing to be gull'd 
* in what they deſite) deceiv'd in them; yet I 
a have ſeldom known any that have been made 
al worſe boy thoſe Waters, and a Man cannot ho- 
nt neſtly deny but that they beget a better Appe- 
n. tite, help Digeſtion, and do in ſome ſort re- 
n- vive us, if we do not go too late and in too 
en weak a Condition, which I would diſſuade eve- 
ie ry one from doing. They have not the Virtue 
— to raiſe Men from deſperate and inveterate Diſ- 
* eaſes, but they may help ſome light Indiſpoſiti- 
n. on, or prevent ſome threatning Alceration. Who 


FN does not bring along with him ſo much Cheerful- 
ad neſs as to enjoy the Pleaſure of the Company he will 
of there meet, and of the Walks and Exerciſes, to 
* which the Amenity of thoſe Places invite us, 
le will doubtleſs loſe the beſt and ſureſt Part ot 
fe their Effet. For this Reaſon I have hitherto 


in choſen to go to thoſe of the moſt pleaſant Si- 

et tuation, where there Was the moſt conveniency 

a- of Lodging, Proviſion, and Company; as the 

ng Baths of Bavieres in France, thoſe of Plombieres in 

ck the Frontiers of Germany and Lorrain, thoſe of \ "of 
m, Baden in Switzerland, thoſe of Lucque in Tuſcany, 4 
ot and eſpecially thoſe Della. Hilla, which I have the 
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moſt, and at ſeveral Seaſons frequented. Every 
Nation has particular Opinions, touching their 
Uſe, and ſeveral Rules and Method: in uſing them, 
and all of them, according to what I have ſeen 
almoſt of like Effect. Drinking of them is not at 
all receiv'd in Germany; they 4ath for all Diſea- 
ſes only, and will lye dabling in the Water al- 
molt from Sun to Sun, In Italy, when they drink 
nine Days, they bath at leaſt thirty, and commonly 
drink the Water mixt with ſome other Drugs to 
make it Work the better. We are here order'd 
to Walk to digeſt it,, they are kept in Bed afcer 
taking it till ic be wrought off, their Stamachs and 
Feet have: continually bot Cloths apply d to them all 
the while: And as the Germans have a particular 
Practice generally to uſe Cupping and Scarification 


in the Bath: So the Italians have their Doccy, 
which are certain little Channels of- this hot 


Water brought through Pipes, and with them 
bath an Hour in the Morning, and as much in 
the Aſternoon for a Month together, either in 
the Head, Stomach, or any other part where 
the Grief lies. There are infinite other Varie- 
ties of Cuſtoms in every Country, or rather, 
there is no manner of Reſemblance to one ano- 
ther. By which you may ſee, that this little 
part of Phyſich, to which I have only ſubmitted, 
tho the leaſt depending upon Art ot all others, 
has yet a great Share of the Confufion and. Iycer- 
rainiy every where elſe manifeſt in their Proſeſ- 
ſion. The Poets ſay whatever they pleaſe. with 
greater Emphaſis and Grace; witneſs theſe two 
Epigrums. x [ 


Alcon befternum ſignum Jovis attigit illa 
 », Duamvos marmorens, vim patitur medici: 
Ecce bodie juſſas transferri ex ade vetuſta, - | | 


_  Effertur, quamvs ſit Deus, atque Lapis, Al- 
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Alcon did Yeſterday Jove's Statue touch, 
Which, although Marble, ſuffer d. l it much: 

For to Day Order being given it ſhou'd 

Be taken from th old Temple where it food, 

The thing without further delay was done, 

Added he was a God, and made of Stone. 


- and the other, 


Lotas nobiſcum eft bilars, canavit & idem, 
Inventus mane eſt mortuus Andragoras, 
Tam ſubitæ mortss cauſam Fauſtine requiru ? 

In ſomnss medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


Andragoras bath'd, ſup d, and went well to Bed 
Laſt Night, but in the Morning was found dead ; 
Would know, Fauſtinus, what was bis Diſeaſe ? 

He dreaming ſaw the Quack, Hermocrates. 


Upon which I will relate two Stories y The Ba- 


ron of Caupene in Cbaloſſe, and I, have betwixt us 
the Advouſon of a Benefice of great extent, at the 
Foot of our Mountain-call'd Labontan. It is 
with the Inhabitants of this Angle, as tis ſaid of 
thoſe of the Vale of Angrougne ; they liv'd a pecu- 
liar fort. of Life, their Faſhions, Clotbs, and Man- 
ners diſtin from other People, rul'd and go- 
vern'd by certain particular Laws and. Uſazces, 
receiv d from Father to Son, to which they ſub- 
mitted, without other Conſtraint than the Reve- 
rence to. Caſtow. This little State had continu- 
ed from all Antiquity ig ſo happy a Condition, 
that no neighbouring Judge was ever put to the 
trouble of enquiring into their doings, no Advo- 


Mart, 
Epig. 


cate ever retain'd to give them Counſel, nor 


Stranger ever call'd in to compoſe their Diffe- 
tences; not was ever any of them ſeen to go a 
Beggiog. 
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Begging. They avoided all Alliances and Traf- 
fick with the other World, that they might not 
corrupt the Purity of their own Government ; till, 
as they ſay, one of them, in the Memory of Man, 
_— Mind ſpurr d on with noble Ambition, von- 
triv d, 


to bring bis Name into Credit and Reputation, 
to make one of his Sons ſomething more than ordinary, 
and having put him to learn to Write, made bim at 
Le a brave Town Clerk: This Fellow being grown 
vp, began to diſdain rbeir ancient Cuſtoms, ' and to 
lux into the People's Ears the Pomp of the other Part; 
of the Nation. The firſt Prank be plaid, was, to ad- 
wiſe a Friend of bu, that ſome Body had offended by 
ſawing off the Horns of one of bi Goats, to make 
bis Complaint to the King's Judges thereabowt, and ſo 
be went en in tha Pracbite, till be ſpoil d and confound- 
ed all. In the tail of this Corruption, they ſay, 
there happened another, and of worſe Conſe- 
quence,by means of a Phyſician, who fell in Love 
with one of their Daughters, had a Mind to 
Marry her, and to live amongſt them. This Man 
for f8 of all began to teach them the Names of Fevers, 
Rheufm and Impoſthumes, rhe Seat of the Heart, 
Liver, and Inteſtines, « Science till then utterly 
wnknown to them; and inſtead of Garlick, with 
which they were wont to Cure all manner of Diſeaſes, 
bow puinſul or extream ſoever, he taught them, tho it 
were but fir Congh, or any little Cold, to take 
range Mixtures, and began to make @ Trade, vot 
only of their Healths, but of their Lives. They ſwear 
that till then they never perceiv'd the Evening Air 
; be oſfenſtve to the Head, that to drink when they 
were bot was hurtful, and that the Winds of Autumn 
| re mort wwwholeſom than thoſe of the Spring; that 
 . inte this Uſe of Phyfick, they d tbemſelves oppreſs 
| with s Legion anaccuſtom q Diſeaſes, and that 
they pergeive a general Decay in their wonted Vigo; 
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: and their Lives are cut ſhorter by the half. This is 
t the firſt of my 8 4 4h 

„ The other is, that before I was afflicted with 
» the Stone, hearing that the Blood of a He. Goat 
- was with many in very great Efteem, and look'd 
3 upon as a Cœleſtial Manns rain d down upon 
„ theſe latter Ages for the good and Preſervation 
T of the Lives of Men, and having heard it ſpoken 
e of by Mea of Underſtanding for an admirable 
0 Drug, and of infallible Operation: I, who have 


ever thought my ſelf ſubjeR to all the Accidents 
that can befal other Men, had a mind in my 
perfect Health to furniſh my ſelf with this admi- 
rable Medicine, and therefore gave order to have 
a Goat fed at Home according to the Receipt : For 
he muſt be taken in the hetteſt Month of all 
Summer, and myſt only have apritive Herbs 
given to Eat, and White-wine to Drink. I 
came Home by Chance the very Day he was 
to be kill'd; and one came and told me, that 
the Cook had found two or three great Balls in 
his Paunch, that rattled againft one another a- 
mongſt what he had eaten: I was curious to 
have all his Entrails brought before me, where, 
having caus'd the Skin that inclos'd them to be 
cut, there tambled out three great Lumps, as 
light as Spunges, fo that they appear'd to be 
hollow ; but as to the reſt, hard and firm with- 
out, and ſpotted and mixt all over with various 
dead Colours. One was perfectly round, and of 
the bigneſs of an ordinary Bowl, the other two 
ſomething lefs, of an imperfe&t roundneſs, ag 
ſeeming not to be arriv'd at their full Growth. 
I find by enquiry of People accuſtom d to open 
theſe Animals, that it is a rare and unuſual Acci- 
dent. *Tis likely theſe are Stone, of the ſame 
Nature with ours; and if ſo, it muſt needs be k 
1 1 . | f 7 | ver 
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very vain Hope in thoſe who have the Stone, to 
extract their Cure from the Blood of a Beaft who 
was himſelf to dye of the ſame Diſeaſe. For to 
=; / ſay that the Blood does not participate of this 
„ Contagion, and does not alter its wonted Vir- 
a 7 tue, it is rather to be believ'd, that nothing is 
*, Jingendred in a Body but by the Conſpiracy and 
Communication of all the Parts: The whole 

| Mafs works together, tho one part contributes 
more 60 the Work than another, according to 
the diverſity of Operations. Wherefore it is ve- 

ry likely that there was ſome petrefying Quality 

in all the parts oſ this Goat. It was not ſo much 
— the Fear ot the future, and for my ſelf, that 

I was curious of this Experiment, but becauſe it 
falls out in mine, as it does in many other Fa- 
milies, that the Women ſtore up ſuch little 
Trumperies for the Service of the People, uſing 
the ſame Receipt in fifty ſeveral Diſeaſes, and ſuch 

a Receipt as they will not take themſelves, and 
yet Triumph in their good Succeſſes. As to 
what remains,I konour Phyſicians, not according 

to the common Rule, for Neceflity, (for to this 
Paſſage may be added another of the Prophet, 
reproving King 4ſ for having recourſe to a Phy- 
frian) but for themſelves, having known many 
very. good Men of that Profeſſion, and moſt wor- 
thy to be believ'd. I do not attack them, tis 
their Art I inveigh againſt, and do not much 
blame them for making their Advantage of our 

' Folly, for moſt Men do the ſame: Many Call- 
inge, both of greater and leſs Dignity than theirs, 
have no other Foundation or Support than pub- 
lick Abuſe, When I am Sick I ſend for them, 
. Der if they be near, only to have their Company, 


and ſee them as others do. I give them leave to 


cemmand me to keep my ſelf Warm, becauſe I natu- 
| | | rally 
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rally love to do it, and to appoint Leeks or Ler- 
tace for my Broth, to order me White-wine or Ca- 
ret, and ſo all other things at their own Pleaſure, 
which are indifferent to my Palat and Cuſtom. 
I know very well that I do nothing for them in 
ſo doing, becauſe Sharpneſs and ill pleaſing 
Taſtes are accidents of the very Eſſence of Phy- 


fick, Lycurgus order'd Wine for the ſick Spartans: Wine pre- 
Why? Becauſe they abominated the drinking of {crib'd oo 


it when they were Well: As a Gentleman, a 
Neighbour of mine, takes it for 2 rare Medicine 
in his Fever, becauſe that naturally he mortally 
hates the Taſte. How many do we ſee amongſt 
them of my Humour, that deſpiſe taking Pby/ick 
themſelves, are Men of liberal Diet, and live a 
quite contrary ſort of Life to what they preſcribe 
others? What is this but flatly to abuſe dur Sim- 
plicity. For their own Lives and Healths are 
no leſs dear to them than ours are to us, and 
conſequently they would accommodate their 
Effects to their own Rules, if they did not them- 
ſelves know how falſe they are. *Tis the Fear 
of Death, and of Pain, an Impatience of the 
Diſeaſe, and a violent and indiſcreet Deſire of a 
preſent Cure that ſo blind us? And pure Cow- 
ardize that makes our Belief fo plyable and eaſy 
to be impos'd upon: And yet moſt Men do not 
ſo much believe as they acquieſce and permit, for 
I hear them find Fault and complain as well as 
we: But they reſolve at laſt ; What ſhould I do 
then? As if Impatience were of it felt a better 
Remedy than Patience. Is there any one of choſe 
who have {uffer'd themſelves to be perſuaded in- 
to this miſerable Subjection, that does not equal- 
ly ſurrender himſelf to all ſorts of Impoſtures ? 
Who does not give up himſelf to the Mercy of 
Whoever has the Impudence to promiſe _ 2 
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The fck Cure? The Babylonians carried their Sick into 
—— the publick Place, the Phy/ician was the People, 
ene i Where every one that paſs'd by, being in Huma- 
zbe Alarttet nity and Clvility oblig'd to enquire of their 
Place. Condition, gave ſome Advice according to his 

own Experience. We do little better, there be- 
ing not ſo ſilly a Woman whoſe Charms and 
Drenches we do not make uſe of, and according 
to my Humour, if I were to take Phyſick, I 
would ſooner chooſe to take theirs than any 
other, becauſe, atleaſt, if they do no Good they 
will do no Harm, What Homer and Plato ſaid of 
the Egyptians, that they were all Phyſicians, may 
be ſaid of all People; there is no one that does 
not Boaſt of ſome rare Receipt, and who will 
riot venture it upon his Neighbour it he will 
permit him. I was the other Day in Company 
. * Meaning where ſome of my * Fraternity told us of a 


— new ſort of Pills made up of a hundred and odd Iu- 


not take my Hand from the Paper before I have 
added a Word or two more concerning the Aſ- 
ſuranee they give us of the Infallibilicy of their 
Drugs, and the Experiments they have made. 
The greateſt part, and I think above two thirds 
of the medicinal Virtues conſiſt in the Quinteſ- 
fence, or occult Propriety of Simples, of which 
we can have no other Inſtruction than Uſe and 
Cuſtom, For Qainteſſence is no other than a Qua- 
ity of which we cannot by our Reaſon find out 
the Cauſe. In ſuch Proofs, thoſe that pretend to 
have acquird by the Inſpiration of ſome Damon, 
I am content to receive (for I meddle not with 
| „ _ —_— 
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Miracles) as alſo the Proofs which are drawn 
from things that upon ſome other Account oft 
fall into uſe amongſt us; as it in Wool, wherewith 
we are wont to clothe our ſelves, there have ac- 
cidentally ſome occult deſiccative Propriety been 
found out of curing Kid Heels, or as if in the 
Radiſh we eat for Food, there have been found 
out ſome aperitive Operation. Galen reports, 
that a Man hapned to be cur'd of a Lepreſie by drinking 
Wine out of a Veſſel into which a Viper bad crept by 
chance, In which Example, we fiad the Means, 
and a very likely Guide and Conduct to this Ex- 
perience; as we alſo do in thoſe Phyſicians pretend 
to have been directed to by the Example of ſome 
Beaſts, But in moſt of their other Experiments, 
wherein they declare to have been conducted by 
Fortune, and to have had no other Guide than 
Chance, I find the Progreſs of this Information 
incredible. Suppoſe a Man looking round about 
him upon the infinite number of things, Plants, 
Animals, and Metals, I do not know where he 
would begin his Tryal ; and though his firſt fan- 
cy ſhould fix him upon an Elk's Horn, wherein 
thece muſt be a very gentle and eaſie Belief, he 
will yet find himſelf perplex'd in his ſecond Ope- 
ration, There are ſo many Maladies, and ſo 
many Circumſtances laid before him, that be- 
tore he can arrive at the Certainty of the Point, 
to which the Perfection of his Experience ſhould 
arrive, human Sence will be at the end of its Leſ- 
ſon : And before he can, amongſt this infinit 

of things, find out what this Horn is amongſt fo 
many Diſeaſes, what the Epilepſie, the many 
Complexions in a melancholick Perſon, the many 
Seaſons in Winter, the many Nations in the 
French, the many Ages in Age, the many Cele- 
fial Mutations in the Conjunction of Venus and 


Saturn, 
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Saturn, and the many Parts in Man's Body, nay, 
in a Finger: And being in all this directed nei- 
ther by Argument, Conjectures, Example, nor 
Divine Inſpirations, but meerly by the ſole Mo. 
tion of Fortune; it ſhould be by a perfectly ar- 
tiſicial, regular, and methodical Fortune. And 
after the Cure is perform'd, how can he aſlure 
himſelf that it was not becauſe the Diſeaſe was ar- 
rivd at its Period, or an effect of Chance? or the 
Operation of ſomething elſe that he bad eaten, drank, 
or touch d that day? or by Virtue of his Grand- 
mothers Prayers? And moreover, had this Ex- 
periment been perfect, how many times was it 
Reiterated, and this long Beadrole of Fortunes 
and Encounters ſtrung anew from Chance to 
conclude a certain Rule ? And when the Rule is 
concluded, by whom I pray you? Of fo many 
Millions, there are but three Men who take up- 
on them to record their Experiments. And muſt 
Chance needs juſt meet one of theſe 2 What if 
another, 'and a hundred others have made con- 
trary Experiments? We might, peradventure, 
have ſome light in this, were all the Judgments 
and Arguments of men known to us. But that 
three witneſſes, three Doctors, ſhould lord it o- 
ver all Mankind is againſt all Reaſon. It were 
fit that humane Nature ſhould have deputed and 
cull'd them out, and that they were declar'd our 
Comprrollers by expreſs Letters of Attorney, 


To Madam de Du R As. 


Ma DAM, 


| H E laft time you howour'd me with a Viſt, 


yen found me at wor! u this Chat, 1nd 
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| they teſtifie in how great Honour the Author will take 

any Favour you ſhall pleaſe to ſhew them. You will 
there find the ſame Air and Behaviour you have ob» 
ſerv'd in bis Converſation, and though 1 could have 
borrow'd ſome better and more favourable Garb than 

| my on, I would not have done it, for I require no- 


thing more of theſe Writings, but to preſent me to 


Od 
* 


your Memory, ſuch us I naturally am. The ſame Con- 
: ditions and Faculties your Lady ſhi p has been pleas'd to 
, frequent and receive with much more Honour and 
- Courteſie than they deſerve, I will put together ( but 
þ without alteration ) in one ſolid Body, that may per- 
l adventure continue ſome years, or ſome days, after I am 
$ one; where you may find them again when your La- 
0 dyſhip ſhall pleaſe to refreſh your Memory, without put- 
S ting you to any greater Trouble, neither are they worth 
/ it. I deſire you ſhould continue the favour of your 
4 Friendſhip to me, by the ſame Qualities by which it 
t Was acquir'd; and am not ambitious that any one 
f | _—_ love and efteem me more Dead than Living. 
4 be Humour of Tyberius is ridiculous, but pet com- 
'y mon, who was more ſolicitous to extend his Renown 
8 to Poſterity, than to render bimſelf Acceptable to Men 
it of bus own time. F I was one of thoſe to whom the 
4 World could owe Commendation, I would acquit the 
L one half to have the other in Hand, tbat their Praiſes 
d might come quick aud crowding about me, more thick 


IT than long, more full than durable ; and let them 
ceaſe, in God's Name, with my Knowledge, and when 
the ſweet Sound can no longer pierce my Ears. It were 
an idle Humour to go about, now that I am going to 
forſake the Commerce of Men, to offer my ſelf to them 
a new Recommendation, I make no account of the 
Goods I could not _—_ in the Service of my Life. 
And ſuch as I am, I will be elſewhere than in Paper: 
My Art and Induſtry have been ever directed to render 
me good for ſomething ; and my Studies, to teach me 
} 10 do, and not to write. I have made it my whole bu- 


NY | | ſineſs 


1 
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ſineſs to frame my Life. This has been my Trade and 
wy Work. I am leſs a Writer of Books than any thing 
elſe. I have coveted ſo much Ungerſtanding for the 
Service of my preſent and real Conveniencies, and not 
to lay up 4 Stock for my Poſterity. Who has any thing 

of Value in him, let him make it appear in his Man- 
ners, in his ordinary Diſcourſes, in his Courtſhips, and 

his Duarrels, in Play, in Bed, at Table, in the ma- 
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| nagement of his Affairs, in his Oeconomy. Thoſe that 
= . T ſee make goed Books in ill Breeches, ſhould firſt have 
| mended their Breeches, if they would have been rul d 
. by me. - Ask à Spartan, whether he had rather 
YZ 2 a gocd Orater, or a good Soldier? and if I was 
| ask'd the ſame Dneſtion, I would rather chuſe to be a 
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good Cook, bad I not one already to ſerve me. Good 

God | Madam, bow ſhould ] hate the Reputation of 
| being a pretty Fellow at Writing, and an Aſs and a 
F Sot in every thing elſe. Yet I had rather be a Fool 
3 in any thing, than to have made ſo ill a Choice where- 
N in to employ my Talent. And I am ſo far frem expect- 
| 7 ing to gain any new Reputation by theſe Follies, that 
l AF 
2 


— 2 ws 


T ſhall chink I come off pretty well, if I loſe nothing by it 

of that little I bad before. For beſides that this dead 

Painting will take from my natural Being, it has no 

. Reſemblance to my better Condition. but alſo much 
laps d frem my former Vigour and Cheerfulneſs, and 
locks faded and wither d, I am tewards the Bottom 
= of rhe Barrel, which begins to taſte cf the Lees. And 
to the reſt. Madam, I ſhould net bade dar'd to male 
Ii 


fo bold with the Myſteries of Phyſick, conſidering the 

Eſtcem that your Ladyſhip, and ſo many others have 
t of it, had I net bad Encouragement from their own Au- 
|  thors, Pliny, and Celſus. If theſe: ever fall into 
| your Hands, you will find that they [peak much more 
1 — rudely of their Art than I do; I but pinch it, they cut 
2 the Throa: ent. Pliny, amongſt other things, tits 
| thera with this, That when they are atthe end of 
the Rope, that is, when they have done the - 

moe 
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moſt of what they are able to do, they have a 
pretty device to ſave themſelves, of recommend- 
ing their Patients, whom they have 'teaz'd and 
tormented with their Drugs and Diets to no pur- 
poſe, ſome to Vows and Miracles, and others to 
the hot Baths and Waters. ( Be not angry, Ma- 
dam, be ſpeaks not of thoſe in our Parts, who are under 
the Protect ion of your Houſe, and all Gramontins. ) 
They have beſides another of ſaving their own Credit, 
of ridding their Hands of us, and ſecuring themſelves 
from the Reproaches we might ad in their Teeth of the 
little Amendment, when they nave bad us ſo long in 
their Hands, that they hawe not one more Invention 
left wherewith to amuſe us ; which is, to ſend us 
to the better Air of ſome other Country. This, 
Madam, is enough ; I hope you will give me leave to 
return tc my former Diſcourſe, from which I have ſo 
far digreſs d, the better to divert you. 


It was, I think, Pericles, who being ask'd how he 
did? you may judge, ſays be, by theſe, ſhewing ſome 
little Scrolls of Parchment he had ty'd about his 
Neck and Arms. By which he would infer, that 
he muſt needs be very ſick when he was reducd 
to a Neceſſity of having recourſe to ſuch idle and 
vain Fopperies, and of ſuffering himſelt to be fo 
much a Fool as to commit his Life and Death to 
the Mercy and Government of Phyſicians. I may 
fall into ſuch Frenzy: I dare not be reſponſible for 
my future Conſtancy : But then, it any one ask 
me how Ido? I may alto anſwer, as Periclis did, Ten 
may judge by this, ſhewing my Hand clutch'd up 
with ſix Di ams of Opium: It will be a very evi- 
dent Sign of a violent Sickneſs ; and my Judgment 
will be very much out of Order. It once Fear 
and Impatience get ſuch an Advantage over me, 
it may very well be concluded, that there is a 
dreadful Fever in my Mind. Ihave taken the pains 

dE to 
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to plead this Cauſe, which I little enough under 
ſtand, a little to back and ſupport the natural A- 


verſion to Drugs and the Practice of Phyſick, I have 


deriv'd from my Anceſtors: To the end it may not 
be a meer ſtupid and temerarious Averſion, but 
have a little more Form; and alſo, that they who 
ſhall ſee me ſo obſtinate in my Reſolution againſt 


all Exhortations and Menaces that ſhall be given 


me, when my Infirmity ſhall preſs hardeſt upon 
me, may not think tis meer Obſtinacy in me; or 
any one fo ill-natur'd, as yet to judge it to be any 
Motive of Glory: For it would be aſtrange Ambi- 
tion to ſeek to gain Honour by an Action my Gar- 
d:ner or my Groom can perform as well as I. Cer- 
eainly, I have not a Heart ſotumorous and windy, 
that I ſhould exchange fo ſolid a Pleaſure asHealth, 
for an airy and imaginary Pleaſure, Glory, even 
that of the four Sons of Aymon, is too dear bought 
to a Man of Humour, Fi coſt him three ſwin- 
ging Fits of the Stone. Give me Health in God's 
Name ! Such as love Phy/ick, may alſo have good, 
great, and convincing Conſiderations ; I do not 
hate Opinions contrary to my own. I am ſo far 
from being angry to ſee a diſcrepanty betwixt 
mine and other Men's Judgments, and trom ren- 
dring my ſelf unfit for the Society of Men, for 
being of another Senſe and Party than mine ; 


that on the contrary (the moſt general way that 


Nature has follow'd being Variety, and more in 
Souls than Bodies, foraſmuch as they are of a more 


ſupple Subſtance, and more ſuſceptible of Forms) 


I tind it much more rare to ſee our Humours and 
Deſigns jump and agree. And there never was in 
the World two Opinions alike, no more than 
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_ 348 
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. Plato. 551 
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Ancients. * 
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Atheiſm, what it is. 166 
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Age. 286 
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Beauty of the Body, what it 
13. 224 
Beauty of the Indians. ibid. 
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Beauty s Preference. ibid. 
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commendation. 470 
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Patients. 44 
of Patients prepoſſeſſes 
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| Blind Men love Exerciſes, 394 
Blindneſs occaſion'd by a 
Dream. | 540 
Blood of Beafts interdicted by 
Moſes, why, 322 
Blood ef 4 He-Goat good for 
preſervation of Life. 667 
Bodies capable of eternal Re- 
wards, 471 
Bodinus 4 good Author. 584 
Book written by Cæſar, a Bre- 
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dier. 130 
Books, immortal Children. 105 
Books proper to Tranſlate. 1 57 
Books of a ſingular eſteem a» 
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Born Blind, why deſirous to 
See. 394 
Buwels of a Lacedzmonian 
tory out by a Fex. 584 
Breach of Faith has miſchie- 
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Cæſar very Ambitious. 594 
Cæſar' : Amours. 593 
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Czſar's wonderful Parts. 595 
Cæſar call d a Drunkard. 596 
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Cxzſar's Commentaries com- 
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Cenſure of Virgil. 119 
Cenſure of Cicero. 123 
Cenſure of Plato. I24 
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Chaſe of Cuttle- Fiſh. 193 
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Conſcience Kenocrates. 
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Friends, 97 
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S of a Child torn with 
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Conſultations of Phyſicians.647 
Countenance of the Emperor 
Conſtantius. 461 
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Comal of Ancinous and The- 
odotus. - 37 
Country- Nomen wanting ſuck 
of their own, call Goats to 
their Aſſiſtance, 104 
Courſer accuſtomed to the War 
222 
Coward; naturally cruel and 
bloody. Sg 551 
— evades the blow of 
Fortune, 32 
Cowardize, the Mother of Cra- 
elty. 542 
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Creation of the World, 370 
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Ram, ibid. 
Cruciſixes. 273 
Cruelty, the extream of all Vi 
ces. 147 
Crueliy exercis d in Civil Wars. 
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Cruelty of Fulvius. 44 
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from whence proceeds, 543 

Cruelties of Tyrants, 552 
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Evil in a Man. 249 
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to Men 463 
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Day of Fudgment. 371 
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Death, what it is. 282 
Death "for 8 Reward. 376 
Death of Men, @ very great 
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Death of man Pu, 422 
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nate. 423 
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Death of Socrates. 495 
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Cato. 428 
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| Perſons of Quality, con- 
demned by the Roman Ex- 
ors. 620 
Death of Seneca and Paulina 
Bi Wife. 621 
Decii, both the Father and the 
Son. 287 
Defence concerns but the Rich. 
437 
Deformity. 225 
Deifications, and their Fug- 
bing. 30 
Deliberation very troubleſome. 
478 
Delicacy to be avoided in Wine. 
18 
Delos fix'd for the Service of 
Latona's Lying in. 220 
Demonſtrations of Geometry. 
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| Defire of Lov Var 
Defire of — and its 
Effects. 243 
Defires grow young again. 559 
Deſtiny. 298 
Devot ion full of Paſſions. 163 
| Dialogue of Plato's Legiſlator, 
Dif bis Former 102 
erence Languages in Ani- 
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Difference and variety in this 
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Diſeaſes cauſed by the agitati- 
on of the Soul. 238 
Diſguiſe to comnterfeit one that 


bad but one Eye. 538 
Diſloyalty of the Ottomans. 
485 
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Diſtribution of Goods. 100 


Diverſity of Language. 338 
Divinity imprinted on the out- 
ward Fabrick of the World, 
168 

Divinity attributed to Vertues 
and Vices. 278 
Divinity aſſimilated to Men by 
the Ancients, 284 
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Dogs Motions in finding out the 
Ways. 194. 
Dogs 3 Blind. Men. 195 
Dogs revenging the Death of 
their Maſters. 214 
Dopmatiſts Profeſſion. 261 
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Dominion begets Contempt. 462 
Doubt and ſuſpence of Fudg- 
ment the principal Effects of 
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Doubt, whether Man bas all 
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Drinking after the French Fa- 
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Dropſie of Speufippus. 30 
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truſted, 647 
Drugs, myſterious in their 
Choice and Application. 649 
Drunkenneſs, a great and bru- 
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Drunkenneſs, to 4 bigh and 
dead degree. 14 
Drunkenneſs among ft the An- 
cients, IF 
Drunkenneſs, Vice leſs malici- 
ous and hurtful than the o- 
thers, =— 
Drunkenneſs and exerciſes of 
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Drunkenneſs of the Elotes. 532 
Drunkenneſs reproach'd to Cæ- 
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Inſtruction. 184 
Eating, Pbyſick agæinſt Hun- 
ger. 185 
Education's end. 502 
Election of two indifferent 


Things, from whence pro- 


ceeds. 429 
Election referr d to Fortune and 
Chance. 492 
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phanes. '* 208 
Elepbants wearing Cymbals. 
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Elephants taught to Dance. 
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. 186 
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the Body by the Soul. 321 
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Entertainment of Beaſts, 192 
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amongſt the Greeks. 632 
Epaminondas's Valour and 
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Epicurus his Gods. 276 
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Man only. 409 
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Fainting, 428 
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Faith, pure Gift of God. 252 
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